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The Committee met in executive session in the office 

of the State Clerk, the entire Committee being 

present, and there met with the Committee, 

Raymond Benjamin, Deputy Attorney-General, and 
Edward Reese, Sergeant-at-Arms. 


The following proceedings were had:- 





TESTIMONY OF DR. E. E. DUNCANSON, 
Sworn by the Chairman. 
BY MR. BENJAMIN: 
Q. What is your age, Doctor? Ae 59-6 
A. Fifty-nine years of age at the present time? 
As Yes, sir, on the 2lst of February last. 
Q. You are a physician and surgeon? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. <A graduate of a medical college? A. Yes, sir. 
Qe What college? A. University of Michigan. 
Qe University of Michigan? A. Ann Arbor. 
Q. What year was it, Doctor? A. 1872. 
Q. When did you first come to California? 
1875, I believe. 
1875? A. Yes, sir. 
You first entered the State Prison here on what date? 
On the 7th of July, 1909, if I remember right. 
Q- 1909? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You were pardoned by the Governor and released from the 
State Prison on what date? Ae Some time in August,191le. 
Qe 1912? A. Yes, sir. 


Q@. When you first arrived here at the State Prison what was 


your physical condition? A. Well, with the exception of 


a little diarrohea that I got, I suppose, on the train coming 
up I was in fairly good active condition. 

Q. Fairly good active condition? Ae Yes, sir. 

Q. By saving that you were in fairly good active condition, 
did you at that time have any trouble of which you now come 
plain? _— No, I can't sav that I did.. 


Q. Neither organic troubles nor functional troubles of any 


Character that disturbed you at that time? 
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A. I don't remember anything. 


Q. When you first arrived here at the prison what work were you 


firstassigned to? | A. Braking carder in the old jute mill. 


Q. Braking what? A. Carder. 


Q. Carder in the braker? A. Not the braker, the next 


machine, the braking carder. 


Q. The braking carder? A. In the old jute mill. 
Q. You remained there how long? A. Well, probably four to 
six weeks; I don't remenber exactly. 
Q. And then what was the next task assigned to you? 
A. Drawing frame. 
Q. Drawing frame? A. Drawing frame. 

MR. FARWELE:Q. Drawing frame? A. Drawing frame. 

WR. FARWELL:Q. Plane? A. No, frame. 

MR. BENJAVIN:Q. You were assigned to that task and remain- 
ed there for what period of time? 
A. I was shifted from one drawing frame to another from about, 
as near as I remember, up to the time I had been here about 
fifteen months. 
Q. About fifteen months? A. I think so. That is my recol- 
lection, from figuring out the time when the captain asked me 
how long I had beer there one day. My recollection is I had 
figured up at that time it was about fifteen months. 
Q. That is about fifteen months aftr you entered the prison 
you were taken off of the drawing frame? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And then what task was assigned to you? 
A. What they call the little press in there. 
Q. The little press? A. The only press I know of in the 
place. 


Q. That is in the jute mill? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And how long did you remain there upon that task? 
A. I cannot answer that. 
Q@.- Approximately how long? A. Well, I would say several 
weeks, but that is as near as I can put it because that is where 
I got hurt and I don't remember. 
Q. That is the time when you were injured? A. Yes, sir. 
Q That injury occurred how long after you had been at work 
upon the press? A. Well, I would judge it may have been 
anywhere from a month to six weeks, as near as 1 can remember. 
Q. A month to six weeks? A. May not have been so long as a 
month; that is as my memory serves. 
Q. Approximately, then you were assigned to thework of the task 
on the little press @n the jute mill about the seventeenth month 
after you entered the prison? 
Ae About the fifteenth, I think. 
Q. About the fifteenth? A. Yes, I think it was fifteen 
months, or about that, as near as I remember when I figured up 
with the captains there; I was taken right from that and put to 


work on the press. 


Q. You worked upon the little press about five or six weeks? 


A. From four to six we will say, as near as I can remember. 

Q. Four to six weeks approximately? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It may have been a little more, or a little less? 

A. Or a little less. Our days and weeks are very much alike in 
here go we lose track of the time. 

Q. At the time you were assigned to the task upon the little 
press you were not alone in the work that was done in and about 
the press? A. Oh, no. 


Q.- How many other men were there with you in the doing of that 





particular work? A. One. 


Q. One other man? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And what was his name? A. I have not the least idea. 


Q. Do you recall his number? 
A. No, sir, but I can tell you, I think, how you could tell who 
he was. I am under the impression he had two life sentences and 
a ten year sentence. That being so unusual I think you can lo- 
cate the man from that. 
Q. Where did you get that information? 
A. Oh, I couldn't tell; such things circulate in the place. 
©. Did he himself tell you that, do vou recall him making some 
statement of that kind? A. I think that he did in conver- 
sation. 
MR. FARWELL:Q. You sav a life sentence and what? 

MR. BENJAMIN: Two life sentences and ten years. Do you re- 
Call where he came from? A. I think San Francisco, but 
I am not sure. 
Q- An old man or a young man? Ae He was a young man, a 
good deal younger than me; large size, strong able-bodied man. 
Q. Can you give any personal description of him? 
Ae Well, not further than to say that I would judge he weigh- 
ed about 180 pounds, and was a good solidly-built man. I would 
say he was not over thirty;perhaps not over 25. 
Q. Color of hair. That is what I refer to more than anything 
else? A. Well, I think it was dark, but whether 
brown or black I really don't remember. 
Q. Now, the day of vour entry was when? 
A. Seventh of July, I believe, 1909. 


Qe July 7th. 1909. How many hours a day---or, what did the task 





consist of at that press, Doctor? 


A. Baling the waste jute from the mill for burning. 


Q. And for what period of each time during each day was the task 


to be performed? A. On Monday nothing;on the other days 
of the week possibly from two to three hours except Saturday, 
and on Saturday we had to remain until the mill was closed,using 
up the cleanings of the mill. If the strain had not been too 
heavy the hours and the trouble would not have---- 

Q. Yes, we will come to that in a moment. The task was then, 
you say, from two to three hours each day? 

A. Yes, sir, approximately, of course. 

Q. Approximately. Did the task consist in the necessity of bal- 
ing any given quantity each day? A. Whatever the waste was. 
Q. Whatever the waste was. What guard was there at that time 

in your vicinity at the little press? 

A. Well, I don't know that I can state. We practically had no 
guard over us at that; that is a guard who made a specialty of 
watching us, because it was an odd job piece of work. The guard 
that was stationed at the mill, the guard on the right was, I 
understood, an ex-San Francisco policeman. 

Q. Do you know what his name was? 

A. I possibly never heard it; if I did, I don't remember it. 

Q. He wag in the nature of a watchman as well as a guard in 
that vicinity of the mill? 

A. Well, they all are watchmen as well as guards, I presume. 

Q. Just for the sake of the record, Doctor, how was this little 
press operated? A. Well, it consisted of an oblong 
box into which jute was put and stamped. It had an entirely 
removable cover which was laid on top the same as you might turn 


these pages over there,and there was an upright post to it here. 
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Then there was a long lever that would project out beyond the 
fastening. It was anchored here; anchored on top of this cover, 
on top of this raised part of the cover and projected out in 
this direction above, twice or more than twice the distance 
across from here to the end,perhaps three times. There was a 
rope fastened to the high end of the lever here, and it passed 
down to the windlass. We had to work the windlass to draw this 
end of the lever down, as it went down rocking this uprightit 
put the pressure on the jute until it was squeezed down into the 
proper size. Then we opened the doors on each side and tied 
the jute in a bale and then it was pushed out of the press 
through the side. 
Q- During the period of time that you were assigned to this 
task on the small press did the same prisoner assist you or 
work with you upon the press? 
A. I think the entire time. 
Q. The entire time. What part of the work did he do? 


A. Well, we both did the filling at first and he did the stamp- 


ing. He was heavier than 1 was. He was on the opposite side of 


the press frm the handle on the windlass and he put the cover 
on,and then I had to wind it up and draw it down,and when it 

was too heavy for me to do it he would come around and help with 
the last turn or two. Now, I will make one exception to the prev- 
ious statement. There was one of the men near by, I don't know 
his name, that when I first went on there helped me a few times 
in winding that up when he saw it was too heavy for me. 

Q.- One of the other prisoners? 

Ae One of the other prisoners. 


Q.- As far as this period of time you were at this press is con- 





cerned, so far as your recollection goes, you had but two other 
assistants? A. Only one assistant. 

Q. Only one? A. The other one who did that simply did it 
voluntarily because he happened to be standing there. 

Q. Did you and t'is other prisoner that were assigned to the 
press take turn and turn about in the matter of filling the 
press? A. Wo, sir. 

QO. Or windlassing it? 

A. No, sir. In the beginning of the filling we both put it in 
until we got it full of the loose jute. He would tramp it up. 
Sometimes I would help him put more on,and sometimes he did it 
himself. He did all the tramping. He was on the opposite side 
of the press fmm the handle so it would fall to me to work on 
the handle so far as I could work it. 

QO. How frequently was it that he worked the wittdlass itself? 
A. Worked it bv himself? 

Q. Yes. A. Never that I have any remembrance of. 

Q. Then how did it come about that at all times you handled the 
windlass rather than the other prisoner? 

Ae Why, he was on the press when I went there and simply 

told me to tase the other side of the press. 

Q. I see. A. The oldest man on the job usually calls 
the other his helper and tells him what to do. 


Qe 1 see. Now, then, Doctor, will you describe to us ycur in- 


jury? You say that it was at this press that you sustained an 


injury? A. Yes, sir. 

QO. Will vou describe to us how that injury occurred? 

A. You know the ordinary style of a windlass. 

Q. Yes, sir; just an ordinary winding windlass such as they 


would have over a well? . A. Yes, sir. 





Q. Practically the same thing, isn't it? 


Ae Practically the same thing. Tust on the winding up of that 
and going beyond my strength endeavoring to force the jute down 
to the required size so it could be tied I was inifured. 


ize 
Qe What was it that occurred? What was the nature of the 
jury that you sustained? 

Ae Traumatic spondylitis. 

Qe Traumatic spondylitis? Ae Yes, sir. 

Qe Now, then, Doctor, you being a physician and surgeon and 
members of this committee being physicians or sure 


none of the 


seons, will you in plain English interpret that phrase to them? 


A. That is an injury 1 the spinal column to the vertebrae, 


column, itself; also there was laceration or tearing 


of the psoas muscles on the right side which eventuated in 


psoas abscess, the liver partly torn loose from its sus; 
ligaments. 

that was 
result hat time? 


Ae Why, at the 12 injurv I knew that I was infured in 
the back. 
©. I uncerstand. Ae And internal orrans. 


other wordga you physically experienced the infury? 


when was the firet time that your injury was diage- 


nosed, \ * condition a » that you knew what had occure 


red? Ae Well, I knew of my own knowledge 


tony 
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curred. One can't have a psoas abscess without know! 


r of fact you diagnosed your own case, I une 





derstand? A. At the time, yes. 


Q. At the time? 


A. Yes. Later I was put through an expert examination in the 


Lane Hospital. 

Q. In San Francisco? A. Yes. Five experts,I believe, exam- 
ined me, each one in their own line. 

Q. Who were the people who examined you, Doctor? 

A. I cannot give vou their names. I was too sick to remember 
names. 

Q. When was the examination made? 

A. Within a f-w days after I went out from here. 

Q@. Within a fow days? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do vou recall the date? A. I do not, but you have 
in vour hand a statement from the hospital authorities regarding 
their examination. 

Qe I think you handed me a letter. 

Ae During the latter part of August. 

Q. During the latter part of August, 1912? 

A. Yes, I don't think it could have been as late as September. 
Q.- Do you recall the name of any doctor who conducted the exam- 
ination? A. Not for the moment. I think that I will 
remember the name of the head surgeon there but for the moment I 
cannot recall names. 

Q. Was it the resident doctors at the Lane Fospital? 

A. I presume so. 

Q. You stated that there were five who made the examination? 

A. Five, as my memory serves me. 

Q.- Were there others deus outside who came in to assist? 


A. No, all belonging there as far as I know. 
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Q. Then it was the medical staff at the Lane Hospital? 


A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. That conducted the examination? A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And you sav this examination was within a few days after you 
wen* out of the prison? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you give us approximately the date of the examination, 
Doctor? A. I don't know, 

Q.- Ido not want to pin you down. 

A. I don't know what date I went out. I went out just barely 
alive, just barely conscious; at times unconscious that day, 
and I really don't know what day it was. 

Q. See if we can help you to trace it down, Doctor, a little 
bit. When you left the prison you went from here to San Fran- 
cisco, I presume? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who went with you at that time? A. Mr. Ramage. 

Q. Mr. Ramage is your friend from Pomona, is he not? 

Ae Yes, sire There was also the vounger one of the two physic- 


ians here . 


Q. The younger one? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Of the two physicians here? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, by the younger one you refer to the one other than the 
Doctor Stone, I presume? A. Oh, Dr. Stone was gone from 
here before that. 

Q- He was gone at that time. Yes. Do you recall his name, the 
younger one that you speak of? A. I don't know. I never 
heard of it. 

Q- You went to San Francisco? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You and Mr. Ramage? A. Yes, sir. 


Q- And you remained in San Francisco how many days before you 


went to the Lane YNospital? 





A. I think I was taken there the next day. 
Q. You think it was the next day? A. 1 think so. 
Q@. And who was with you at the time of the examination at the 


Lane Hosvital? A. Why, so far as my memory serves me 


nobody but the physicians, and possibly some students, may be. 


a nurse or two. 

Q. Was Mr. Ramage with you? A. I don't think so. 

Q. How did you make the arrangement for the examination at the 
Lane Hospital? A. The arrangement was made through 
Professor Cross of Palo Alto. 

Q. Professor Cross? A. Yes sir. 

Q. He called on you at San Francisco? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it was he that made the arrangement with the Lane Hos- 
pital authorities for this examination? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you there at Lane Hospital more than one day? 

A. Several days; I don't remember how many. 

Q. Well, now, let us go back to the other point from where we 
digressed. When the injury occurred to you how did you report 
it, or how did it become known to the authorities? 

A. I can't tell you about that. 

Q.- When the injury occurred to you did you fall? 

A. No, I could not. 

Q. What? A. I could not fall. 

Q.- You could not fall? A. No, sir. When that crank 
was brought up as far as it could be brought I had to run my 
knee under it because I could not hold it on account of the 
strain that I got and that kept the crank up, you know, or else 
it would revolve and strike me before I could get out of there 


and my knee was under there and I could not take it away. The 
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man had to come and pull the crank out before I could get away 
from it. I was held by the pressure of the crank above on the 
knee. 

Q. You were held from falling? 

Q. At the time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q- Did you as soon as that injury occurred did you continue 
working that day? A. Oh, yes, I could not have worked 
another minute. 

Q. And what did you do as soon as you discontinued working? 
That is what I want to know. 


A. I presume I sat down, or laid down. I have no remembrance 


of that. When a man is in agony he does not remember all those 


things. 


Q. Did you remain there at that point until some later hour, 
and then if you did, how did you return to your cell? 

A. I was foreed to go with the line up and down for several 
days after, regardless of the agony. 

Q. Doctor, if you will pardon me, that was not quite am answer 
to the question. We want to cover as much ground as we can, 
and as quickly as we can, Doctor, so if you will just get my 
questions . 

A. Yes. 

Q.- And answer them, we will get at the point of the matter as 
rapidly as possible. A. Yes. 

Q- What I want to get at is this: how shortly after your injury 
did you make it known to any guard, or any one of the captains, 
or to any of the authorities? How soon afterwards? 


A. Why, I presume some of the other men told him. It must have 





have been the yard captain that knew of it almost immediately. 


Q. Almost immediately? A. Yes, sir. 


Q.- Did he come to see you? 

A. I don't remember anything about it. 

Q.- You don't remember? A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't remember by reason of the fact it was some time 
ago, or by reason of the fact you were suffering some pain at 
that time? A. In all probability that is the reason. 
Q. Which? A. That I was suffering too much pain to pay 
any attention to such things. 

Q. I see. So you do not recall the circumstarce? 

A. No, sir, not that circumstance. 

QO. You do recall,however, that some one of the officers or 
guards came to where you were? A. No, not positively, and 
it is no use going on the supposition that the men would come 
up to me, because I don't remember anything about it. 

Q. What was done with you as soon as it became known that you 
had been injured? A. Nothing so far as I understand your 
question. 

Q.- Did you see any one of the prison doctors? 

A. In regard to it? 

Q.- Yes. A. No, sir. 

©. Did any one of the prison doctors call upon you for the pur- 
pose of examining vour injury, or ascertaining what the injury 
was? A. No, sir. 

Q. When was the first time that you can recall having seen one 
of the prison physicians with respect to this injury? 

A. Possibly four or five months after. 


QQ. Four or five months after? A. When I was lying helpless 
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in my cell. 
Q. Four or five months after this had happened? A. Yes. 
Q. That is the first time that any one of the prison doctors 
called upon vou for the purpose of treating you or ascertaining 


the nature of your injury? 


A. He called on me, but I don't think for the purpose of treat- 


ing me, nor did he make any examination. 
Q. Very well. What I want to know is about the treatment that 
you received in connection with that injury. At the time that 
he called upon you for the purpose of examining your injury, or 
for treating you where were you then? 
A. Cell 447. 
Q. Cell 4547. Was that the cell that you had formerly had, or 
had at all times prior to that time? 
A. Oh, no. That was a single cell that I had been moved into 
some time before. 
Q. A single cell? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At the time that your injury happened were you in Cell 4545? 
Ae 447. 
Q. 447? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long had you been in Cell 447 at the time the injury oc- 
curred? Ae Oh, quite a length of time, a good many 
months. 
Q. Several months? A. Yes, sir. 
Q.- You say that after the injury occurred you did no more work 
at the press? A. No, sir. 
Q.- Neither that day nor the following day? 

No, never afterwards. 


Did you ever do any other or different work at any time 
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after the injury? A. After the yard captain sent me up to 


Mr. Randolph with a note directing him not to send me down 
again he put me over in the main yard to sit in a chair and hand 
out toilet paper to the men, and I continued at that job until 
it became impossible for me to get up and down from my room 
with the assistance of the men, until the pus and discharge 
through the bowels and blood were so extensive that I had not 
strength enough to do it. ' 

Q. Now, let us take up the period immediately after your acci- 
dent, and up to and including this time when you speak of the 
note being sent to Captain Randolph which resulted in your 

going into the yard and taking up this work of handing out toilet 
paper to the men. Do you recall how you got to vour cell 447, 
as I understood you to say that night after the injuries occur- 
red? A. Simply had to walk up with the line when it 
went up. 

Q.- You walked up with the line? A. Had to go up and back 
with it each day until I was sent up there. 

Qe And you went out that night, went to your cell; and the next 
day did you go back arain to the mill? 

A. Why, as near as I remember for fully a week. 

Q. For fully a week you did that? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.- But you were not able to do any work? 

A. No, sir, was not put to work. 

Q.- You were not put to work? 


A. Well, I will make this exception. Each morning when I got 


to the mill I sat on a box alongside of the jute heap and tried 


to straighten out some strings for them to tie bales with. Of 
Course, there was no work to that. 


Q.- Was some other person assigned to the press during that time? 


rf 
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A. Yes, sir. 


Q- Do you remember who that was? A. I have no idea. 


Q. Who assigned him to the press, do you know? 

A. Why, the yar captain was the one that told me to wrk there. 
I don't know anything about the other one. 

Q. Did this second, or this new man that was assigned to the 
press after you were injured come there to work on the press the 
very next morning? A. The press was not in workable 
condition. 

Q. It was not in workable condition? 

Q- What was the matter with it, Doctor? 

A. We had torn the anchorage loose that was in the concrete, 
the anchorage of the windlass in the concrete, and that had to 
be reset. 

Q. Had to be reset? A. Yes, sir; that concrete 

would have to set again. 

Q. When had that occurred? 

A. Well, it was occurring over a period of several days before 
the final strain. The final strain finished it at the same time 
I got hurt. 

Q- Then the press was practically put out of business or work- 
able condition at practically the same time that you were in- 
jured? A. Yes, sir. 

Q- And it was repaired the next day, or shortly thereafter? 

A. Well, I can't tell you just how s0on they did the cementing, 
but it was promptly done. I remember there was quite a pile of 
jute accumulated there, but just what day they got the press in 
working condition I have not any remembrance. They had to cement 


it in, and the cement would have to set. : 
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Q. And as soon as it was reset and in workable condition andther 
man Was sent there? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. With this other man who was sent there did the same man re- 
main and work with him that had worked previously with you? 
A. Why, I think so. I have not any distinct remembrance of the 
point, but I think so. 
Q. You do not recall? _ A. Wo, sir; I have no reason 
for thinking there was any change. I can't recall any change. 
Q. Any change in that other man? 


A. In the other man, yes, sir. 


Q. Did any of the guards on the floor approach you during those 


days and speak to you about your condition? 

A. I don't remember such a thing unless it was the yard captain, 
and he .was not a guard on the floor. 

Q. Who was the yard captain? 

A. I can't tell you his name, but there should be no trouble 
in finding who was the yard captain at that time of the mill 
yard. 

Q@.- You are referring now to the captain of the mill yard? 

A. Of the mill yard, each time I have spoken of the yard cap- 
tain so far. 

Q. You do not recall any one of the guards on the floor of the 
mill,then, coming to you and speaking to you about your injury 
at all? A. No, sir; although such a thing might have 
been done without me having any remembrance of it. There were 
two guards near. 

Q. Doctor, see if this will not refresh your recollection. Is 
it not a fact that the next day after your injury when you went 


back to the mill you spoke to one of the guards there about the 
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fact that you had been injured the day before and you were un- 
able to continue with that work because of the injury,and that 
then it was there was another man put upon the press? 

A. I have no remembrance of such a thing. 
Q. You have no remembrance of that? A. WNonewhatever. 
Q. Or of an incident of some such character? 


A. No remembrance of anything of the sort. 


Q.- Well, you sat there and said you fixed some strings? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or things of that kind for a few days? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then, after you had done that what task was assigned to 
you? A. None down there. 

Q.- None at all? A. None at all. 

Q. How long did you continue to go down to the mill, the jute 
mill? A. I would judge a week; it may have been 
a little more. 

Q. A week or a little more? A. I would think so. 

Q. That is a week, or a little more, after the injury occurred? 
A. Yes, sir. I don't remember whether I fixed strings all that 
time, or not,because it was a trivial affair, the fixing of the 
string. 

Q. The fixing of the string that you refer to, do you mean fix- 
ing strings for use in the press? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. After the shoddy is put into the press and pressed it is 
bound in some way? A. With those strings. 

Q. With string? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it was fixing those strings to bind the bales that you 
were engaged in at that time? A. Yes, sir, and there was 


another man on the press at the time, two men at that time. 
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There were two men on the press during that time? 


Yes, sire 

While you were fixing strings? A. Yes, sir. 

After you were injured -ou never again attempted to handle 

press? A. Oh, no. 
Q. No. You say a week elapsed during which time, upon differ- 
ent occasions you busied yourself with fixing these strings for 
the press? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then you were assigned another task? 
A. Not until I was taken up to the yard. 
Q. Not until you were taken up to the yard,and how long after 
this week did that occur? A. Well, the two incidents 
were together, the week's time there, and possibly there may 
have been some days I did not attempt to straighten any strings, 
but it was not more than possibly a week or ten days before I 
was taken up there. 
Q. Yes, I see. A. I laid down in the yard one day 
against the wall in such agony that I could not sit up,and be- 
came unconscious there. 

MR. FARWELL:Q. Was it a week or ten days after this first 
injury? A. After the injury? 
Q. Before you went to the yard? 
A. Yes, to the upper yard. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. To the upper yard. 
A. I became unconscious there, and the last I remember was one 
of the prisoners trying to push something under my back to ree 
lieve me as I was lying there in the dirt,and the next recollec- 
tion I had was somebody shaking me to rouse me up and the yard 
captain there with him, and they told me the line was going out 


and it was time to go. 
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Q. Time to go along? A. The next morning he came and 
stood where I was, close to where I was sitting on the box and 
wrote out a little slip, an order, and sent it by me to Captain 
Randolph, telling him not to send me down again. 
Q. And you were not sent down to the mill again? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. How soon after the order or note to Captain Randolph was it 
that Captain Randolph's order came to send you up to the yard? 
A. Over to the other yard, it was on the same level as the main 
yard. 
Q. Next day? A. Oh, no, immediately. 


Q. Immediately? A. Immediately. 


Q. From that time on you went into the other yard? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was then you were seated in the chair, as I understand 
you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your duty or onlv task was to pass out this toilet paper to 
the men as they came by? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how long did you remain engaged at that task? 

A. I got to do a little mental figuring to approximate it. We 
will take fifteen months for a basis. I was a month on the press 
and that would be sixteen, and I was bedfast the 14th of Febru- 
ary. Now, add fifteen months to the time after I was in there. 
I went in the 7th of July. 

Q. That would be fifteen months---would be the 7th of October 
and one month more would be the 7th of November? 

A. Well, then, approximately that would be the time that I 

was hurt and I was working in the yard up until somewhere to- 


wards the 10th of February. 
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Q- Seated in the chair in this one task? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Somewhere up towards about the 10th of February? 


A. Approximately yes, sir. 

Q. 1911? A. Yes. 

Q. 1911? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you said you were bedfast at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, you were so ill that you would not leave your cell? 
Ae Yes, sir. f 

Q. During this entire time you had remained in the same cell 
447? A. The men helped me up and down, and taking the 
paper and my chair for me when I became unable to help myself. 
Q. Who was it that furnished you with the chair? How did that 
come about that vou were furnished with the chair? 

A. The man on that job always had a chair. 

Qe A regular s- ation where he sat? A. Well, approximately. 
Q- Now, taking up the period about February 10th. 1911, you say 
that you were then so ill that you were unable to leave your 
cell. How did you communicate that condition to the prison au- 
thorities, do you recall? 

A. It was communicated for me by the cell tender. 

Q. The cell tender? A. Who has to examine the cells 
every morning as a part of his duty and see if all the men have 
gone out, or if anybogy is in the cell, and he reported, so he 
told me, every morning while I lay there helpless to the hospi- 
tal there was a man sick in 447. | 

Q- You had asked him to report this condition, I presume? 

A. I could not tell you whether I asked him, or not. He was 


friendly with me, he come in to see me. 





Q. He informed you that he had reported it? 

A. ves, sir, every morning; that he must do. 

Q. Did he tell you to whom he reported it? 

A. To the hospital. That was the expression I think they used. 
Q. To the hospital. How soon after that time did vou see one of 
the prison doctors? A. I lay there either eight or 
nine days during which the boys helped me down to get something 
to eat three times. The third time I was too weak to eat. My 
stomach would not receive the food and it was on the morning 
following that that Dr. Stone came to my cell. 

Q. Then that covers approximately a period of how many days? 
A. Well, from what point. 

Q. From the 10th of February, taking that as the date? 

A. Well, we would say that would make it the 18th or 19th. 

Q. Along about the 18th or 19th? 

A. Approximately--just a moment. We will have to shift back a 
little on the 10th of February, because, after I was removed 
from there I have got another date I can set by which will 
move it back a little bit, so perhaps it was on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, instead of the 10th, approximately. 

Q. Approximately the 5th of February. 

A. Approximately, 

Q. It would be approximately the 15th of February that the doc- 
tor called upon you? A. Somewhere about that, yes, sir. 
Q. Is that the first time any one of the prison physicians 
called upon you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At any time or for any purpose? 


A. I think at any time during my incarceration up to that time. 


Q. That is the first one during the period during which you 
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had been in the prison? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Before that time, Doctor,had you applied for any medicine? 


A. At the hospital? 
Yes. A. Yes. sir. 
Q.- When did you apply for medicines at the hospital prior to 
5th of February now of 1911? 
A. Soon after I went in there. 
Q. Soon after you came to the prison? A. Yes, sir, 
Q.. Prior to the occurrence of the injury? 
A. Yes, sir, long before. 
Q. Long before? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. For what particular troubles had you asked? 
A. The first machine I was put on strained my fingers until 
they were swollen,and strained my feet until my toes would not 
lie flat. Strained me generally all the way through, and as soon 
as I could I got some liniment from there and later on I got 
two attacks of pleurisy while I was on the drawing frames. I 
don't think the first one came until after I had been moved on 
to the drawing frames. I got some treatment at that time and I 
had a liniment that they put up on my own prescription that would 
ease the strain from that first machine. I had it filled from 
to time to subdue pain with. 
Q. You had it filled from time to time? 
A. Yes, sir, I was using that at the time that I became help- 
less there. Shortly before that I had broken the bottle and I 
went to get it refilled and the druggist refused to refill it. 
Q. Let us fix this period. You say shortly before what that you 
had broken the bottle? Shortly before what? 
A. Before I became bedfast. 


Qe About how long before? A. Approximately, possibly two 
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weeks. 


Q. Possibly, two weeks. A. I was in such pain from the 


abscess that I went back two or three times and finally went 
in to see the doctor and I received the only courteous reception 
from Dr. Stone I ever received in my life when I went in. 

Q.- You had met Dr. Stone prior to this time, had you? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And had discussed your condition with him? 

A. Regarding the back? 

Q. Yes. A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you discussed with him the abscess condition that you 
were enduring? A. No, sir. 

Q.- At no time at all? A. No, sir. 

Q.- Had you discussed with him the condition of your hands and 
feet that you have mentioned? A. Undoubtedly told him so 
when I wanted some medicine. 

Q. When was it that you first discussed any of those matters 
with Dr. Stone? A. Along the latter part of the time that 
I was working on that first machine. 

Q. Latter part of the time that you were working on the first 
machine? A. Yes, sir, on the braking carder. 

Q. The braking carder. That would be somewhere from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth month that you were in here,you mean? 
A. Oh, no. 

Q. Prior to that? A. Why, soon after I went in. 

Q- Soon after you came in? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.- Yes, I see. A. On the first machine. 

Q. Oh, yes, you were a month on the first machine? 


A. A month or six weeks. 
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Q. Your first month? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. All right. It was during that time that this swelling on 
the hands and feet occurred and you discussed that condition 
with Dr. Stone? A. Well, I went up for some medicine 
and I went from time to time to get laxative or something of 
that sort, or a little vaseline. 
Q. And you saw Dr. Stone at those times? 
A. <A number of times. 
Q. And talked with him about these conditions? 
A. Well, about whatever condition may have existed at the time. 
QQ. You say you made out your own prescription for this lini- 
ment? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And it was filled? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At the hospital for you? A. Yes, sir, they had given 
me several liniments at the time, some ready-made ones that 
produced no effect. I chanced one of my own and got better. 
Q.: Took one of your own. Was there any objection made to the 
filling of vour prescription at all? 
A. Not at that time. 
Q. Approximately how many times did you have your prescription 
refilled at the hospital would you say? 
A. Why, perhaps it would have lasted three or four months. I 
can't say, and one thing that may have used some of it upa 
little quicker was, there were other men there suffering pain. 


Q. And you let them have some? 


THE CHAIRWVAN:- That was not an answer to your question, Mr. 


Benjamin. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Read the question. 


(Question read as follows: "Q Approximately how many 
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“times did you have your prescription refilled at the hospital 


“would you say? ") 
Q. You say it would have lasted you two or three months? 
A. From two to four months. 
MR. FARWELL: Q. One prescription would last that time; 
is that the idea? A. Yes. 

WR. BENJAMIN: Q. One prescription would last that length 
of time,so that in fifteen months you probably had it refilled 
five times? A.Possibly. And after the time that I broke 
that bottle I went to Dr. Stone after being refused by the 
druggist two or three times because the pain was so great I had 
to go, and Dr. Stone received me very courteously,called the 
druggist to the door and told him to give the doctor anything 
he wanted every time he wanted it, and all he wanted of it,and 
told him to refill my prescription that he would find hanging on 
the hook. Shortly before that---- 

Q. Now, let me ask you a question right there, Doctor. Who was 
the dmuggist? A. An optician that was there. I don't remem- 
ber his name. 

Q. You don't recall his name? A. No, sir. He was Dr. 
Stone's druggist while he was there. 

Q. Was he the druggist during the entire time? 

A. I can't say, because during the period that I was shut up 

in the refrigerator there I don't know who was the druggist. 

Q. I am speaking now of the first six months. I mear when you 


were getting this liniment? 


A. Yes, he was the druggist during the whole period when I was 


able to go to the office that I know anything about. 
Q.- Did he have any assistant there with him? 


A. He may have had inside, but he always appeared at the window 
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and attended to this by himself. 


MR. FARWELL: Q. Was he an outside man or inside man? 


A. Outside. 
MR. BENJANIN:;Q. He was an outside man, I believe, was 


he not? A. Yes, sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We might clear that up now, Mr. Benjamin, by 


asking him if he knows whether that druggist is here at this 
time, or not. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Do you know whether or not he is now here? 
A. I think not. I heard that he left, or was fired about the 
time that Dr. Stone left, or soon after. 

MR. MC CARTHY: It would be an easy matter to find out, 
would it not? 

MR. BENJAMIN: Yes, we can get that very easily. 
Q. At the time you say you broke this bottle of liniment and 
spilled what was remaining in the bottle---- 
A. It was all broken to pieces I meant by that. 
Q. Dr. Stone requested the druggist when you called there to 
give you anything and everything you wanted? A. Yes,sir. 
Qe To refill your prescription which was on the hook? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Stone knew all about your prescription for liniment, 
then? A. Certainly. He had to approve it in the 
first place. 

QO. What? A. He had to approve of it in the first place. 

Q. Yes. Did you use this liniment for the conditions that exist- 
ed in your back at all? A. To subdue pain anywhere, 

any time. 

Q. Did it have some character of chloroform in it? 


A. It did. 
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Q. Sort of what you might possibly call a chloroform liniment? 


A. Amnodyne liniment. 

Q. Anodyne liniment? A. Yes. 

Q. Had you explained to Dr. Stone on this particular occasion 
what you were using the liniment for? 

A. I have no remembrance. 

Q. You have no remembrance of that? 

A. Presumably I did at that first application for it. 

Q. Upon the first application for it you say you could not 
get it without Dr. Stone's approval. So the prescription was 
submitted to him for his approval the very first time you ap- 
plied for it, was it? A. Certainly. 

Q. Did he at that time ask you what you wanted it for? 

A. I have no remembrance. 

Qe Did you tell him the first time what you wanted it for? 

A. In all probability. 

Q. Of course, he had to know, Doctor, did he not, that you 
wanted it for yourself? A. Certainly. 

Q. And you informed him of that fact, necessarily? 

A. Certainly, necessarily. 

Q.- Now, returning to the point where you stated that the doctor 
informed the druggist he was to give you whatever you wanted--- 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that prior to that time something had occurred? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q.- Will vou please state what it was? 

A. One of the men came to me in the yard. 

Qe What man now? Ae I can't--wait--I can't call to mind 


for the momentwhn. It ‘may come out a little later. 





Q. Was he one of the prisoners? A. Prisoners. 

WR. MC CARTHY:Q. Do you know his number? 
A. No, we pay no attention to numbers in there and seldom learn 
any of them. I know a man by the face. That is about as far as 
we know. 

MR. FARWELL:Q. Do you think he is here now? 
A. I don't know. I have been out, you know, six months. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. One of these prisoners came to you? 
A. Yes, sir, and told me that if I would put up a dollar a day 
for the balance of my term of imprisonment that I could get a 
room with a bedstead in it, with a good spring on the bed, 
with a good mattrass on the springs,with good bedding and a 
stove in the room, and good food and nothing to do. He could not 
have furnished it, but he could not have handled the money 
either. 
Q. Where were you, Doctor, at the time this man came to you 
with this proposition? A. In the yard shortly before I 
became bedfast. 
Q. During the time you were sitting there performing this task? 
A. Yes. 
Q.- Of handing out toilet paper? A. Yes, sire I told him 
it beat any hold-up I ever heard of; that a man might put a pis- 
tol to my head on the street and take what money I had on me,but 
he could not get me to go and get more for him. Then when 1 was 
at Dr. Stone's office later to get him to renew the prescription 
for liniment which the druggist had refused, I met the court- 


eous receiption. The next time I had occasion to go there I met 


the reception without the courtesy. 


Q- About what time of the day was it, Doctor, if you can re- 
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call, this prisoner came to you? A. I can't renember. 


Q. Can you give us from the best of your recollection a des- 
cription of him, we will say--whether he was young or old, or 
the color of his hair? A. Not now. I can't recall who it 
was just now, but it will come to me a little later. 

Q. You did know his name, then? 

A. I knew him, but I don't know that I know his name, but the 


description, if I can recall it to mind, his appearance, why,lI 


can give vou his description. It was some one that I was well 
acquainted with among the prisoners. 
Q. How long have you known this particular prisoner? 
A. I am trying to settle in my own mind just who it was.There 
is another prisoner comes continuously to mind. The man that 
keeps coming to my mind I know came to me with a different pro- 
position that was freedom on parole for a thousand dollars. 
MR. MC CARTHY:Q. Was that a prisoner, too? 
A. Sure, the money to be put up in escrow on the outside and 
not turned over until I was at liberty. There was all sorts of 
arguments used with me that my property was disappearing, and 
that I could prove my innocence better on the outside than I 
could from in here and sundry arguments, but I turned him down 
with the statement that I would not accept parole as a gift 
that I could not look acquaintances in the face going out as a 
paroled man; parole was for guilty men. I objected to pardon 
on the ground it was forgiveness of sin; I had committed no 
crime; but what I wanted was exoneration,but I would be compel- 
led to accept pardon as the law did ot provide anything else. 
Q. Who was that man, Doctor? 
As. Well, will his identity be preserved here, gentlemen? 


This is an executive committee session, Doctor. 
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THE CHAIRMAN; Absolutely, Doctor. Be perfectly frank and 
free with us. 

A. He was an Italian; I can't remember his name. It may come 
upe He was from Los Angeles,and was in jail there at the same 
time I was. He was on a charge of some fraud in connection 
with realty titles, and I think I was sent up from San Diego.He 
had two or three trials in Long Beach there in reference to the 
Los Angeles County arrest. 

VR. JOHNSOW:Q. Would you recognize the name if you heard 
it? A. I think so, and he was one of the Duc de 
Abruzzi's North Pole explorers, the North Pole expedition of 
Italy. 

MR. BENTAMIN:Q. You say he was in the county jail with 
vou at Los Angeles at the same time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And was sent up from San Diego? 
A. Yes, sir, he was tried on several charges in Los Angeles, 
and later, as I understood him, in San Diego County. Now, I 


will make another statement regarding him---yes, sir---well, 


there is no use saying it is confidential, because you have al- 


ready agreed to that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
A. The same offer was made to him, and he wrote to San Diego 
for the money, supposing he had it there in the bank,and the 
letter came back from the bank telling him that, I think it 
was his brother in law, had drawn out everything excepting about 
thirteen dollars. If he would return the bank book they would 
be glad to close the account. So he remained. 
Q. This Italian that you speak of you don't recall his name? 


A. I can't now. I would know it if I would see it. I would know 





him if I would see him. 

Q. Did he become a prisoner here after you did? 

A. I think some time after. 

Q. Some time after? A. Possibly two or three or four 
months. 

Q. And you say the same offer was made to him? 

A. He told me so. 

Q. You @&nly know that from what he said? 

Ae So he told me he was going to write there for the money and 
he showed me the letter from the bank that came back stating 
that the money had been drawn out. 

Q@. Then he was making this offer to you? 

A. Yes, sir, and the money was to be put up in escrow. 

Q. Did he say who he was acting for? Did he say where the 
money was to be put up? A. I didn't let him get 
that far. I simply turned it down at once. I ought to have found 
out who was behind it. 

Q. How long after you were here did that occur? 


A. Possibly eighteen or nineteen months. 


MR. JOHNSON:Q. You say, Doctor, this Italian you are talk- 


ing about, came in here about the same time you did? 
A. No, sir, I think two or three months after, possibly,four 
months after. 
Q- That would bring him here during what month, what year? 
MR. BENJAMIN: About November, 1909. 
MR. JOHNSON; November, 1909 (referring to records.) 
A. Try October and November, both. 
MR. BENJAMIN; The doctor came in here on July 7th. 1909. 
MR. JOHNSON:Q. Have you any idea what the initial of his 
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last name was? A. No,but you run over the Italian 
names you have there. 
Q. These are alphabetically arranged. 
A. You should not have any trouble in picking it out. 
Q. From San Diego? A. I think he was sent from San Diego. 
Q. For what? A. Some bogus title or fraudulent deed 
business. 
Q@. It was not murder, or anything of that kind? 
A. No, no, it was all real estate trouble so far as I ever 
knew he was arrested for. 

WR. BENTAMIN:@. So you say that about eighteen months af- 
ter you were in this statement was made? A. Approximately. 
Q. Where were you at the time the man came to see you? 

A. The farther end of the main yard. 

Q. The farther end of the main yard? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think I asked you, but I will ask you again: did he tell 
you where the money was to be put up? 

A. No, I did not let him get that far. 

Q. How many years were you sentenced for, Doctor? 

A. I don't know, only life. 

Q.- Oh, it was a life sentence. I did not know or remember what 
the sentence was. Did you know at the time that you were not 
eligible to parole when the man approached you? 

A. Why, I could not have been. 


Q. What? A. I could not have been eligible. 


©. No. Did you say anything to him to the effect that you were 


not eligible for parole? A. No, I just turned the 
proposition down at once. I would not have accepted parole if 


they had offered it to me. 
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Q. He knew, of course, that that was the sentence you were 


serving, I suppose? A. Yes. 


Q. And you sav the proposition was you were to receive parole 


for $1000? A. Yes. Later on the same proposition was 
made to me many months after by another man. 

Q. Another man, the same thing? 

A. The same proposition. I turned it down too abruptly,and 
after I thought I will try and get who is behind this and I 
asked him to put me in touch with his principal. He said he 
would the next Sunday. He was working out in the stone quarry. 
It slipped along a little. I asked him again to put me in touch. 
He would not do it then. 

Q. Who was he, now? A. I dontt know his name. 
He was a small Italian. I ought to know his name, too, because 

I wrote letters out for him from time to time. I think he be- 
longed in San Francisco. He belonged close by here, because his 
friends came here and visited him frequently. 

Q. What was he in here for? 

A. I have no remembrance that I ever heard of it. 

Q. How long had you known him? 

A. Oh, possibly a year or two. His cell was very close to me. 
Q. How was the proposition made to you by him? 

A. In substance the same thing. 

Q.- Again, was the proposition you were to put up the money in 
escrow? A. Oh, yes; oh, yes, to be turned over 
after I was free. 

Q. After you were paroled? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.- And Row long after you had been in here was that proposition 
made? A. It may have been six or nine months before I got 


out. 
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Q. Did he ever mention the subject to you again? You saw him 


other times after that, did you? 

A. He roomed in the alley close to me. 

Q. He roomed in the alley close to you? 

A. I wrote letters for him frequently. 

Q. But he never mentioned it again? 

Ae No, I turned it down too stiffly. 

Q. Did you ever attempt at other times to ascertain whom he 
represented, if any one? A. Only at the time,possibly, 
twice afterwards. 

OQ. He said he would put you in touch with them the following 
Sunday? A. Yes, sir, and did not,and then after that I 
spoke to him once more. That I remember, because I wanted to find 
out who was making the offer. 

Q. After this Sunday came and he did not put you in touch with 
any one did you ask him why he had not done so? A. No. 

Q. You did not? A. Not that I have any remembrance of. 
Q. And this other Italian that you speak of made the other pro- 
position? A. Yes. I ought to be able to call that 
man's name to mind, but it don't come just now, 

Q. As I understand you, Doctor, there were three propositions 
of that kind made to you while you were here? 

A. Two of parole, and once of a comfortable room. 

Q. Two of parole and one of a comfortable room? 

A. Yes, air, and later, when I was taken into the hospital I 
occupied just such a position as had been offered me for the 
dollar a day. 

Q. After you were taken into the hospital? A. Yes,sir. 


Q- When were you taken into the hospital? 
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A. The 19th of February, as I remember right, in the evening. 
It is possible it may have been the 2th. You see, my birthday 


came on the 21st, and Washington's Birthday occurred right after 


that and that enabled me to locate that. 

MR. FARWELL:Q. What year was that? A. 1911. 

MR. BENJAMIN;Q. About how long prior to the time you were 
taken into the hospital was it that this dollar a day proposit- 
tion occurred? A. Well, it may have been approximately 
eight weeks before. 

Q. Did you ask any questions as to whom you were to give the 
dollar a day, whether he was to handle it, or anything of that 
character? A. No, sir, but he could not have handled 
it. 

Q. I know. I don't want argument. 

A. No, I did not. 

Q.- I do not want argument. A. I did not ask any ques- 
tions. 

Q- I want just simply the fact without inferences. 

Ae I was too indignant about the proposition to go into details 
as I should have done if I had been cooler. 

Q- Had you said anything to him, or to any one else about get- 
ting more aomfortable quarters,or getting more comforts here by 
paying something for them at all? A. No, sir. 

Q@.- Nothing of that kind? A. No, sir. 

Q. This offer on his part then came to you entirely unexpected- 
ly, and out of the clear sky,you might say? A. Sure. As 

to being absolutely unexpected, yes, but I knew of a similar 
case before that to another party who sat right beside me at the 


table. 
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Q. Who was he? A. William---I think it is---J. Brad- 
bury, Corte Madera. 
Q. Bradbury. 

MR. RYAN: Bradbury is dead now. 

MR. BENJAMIN; Q. Bradbury is dead? A. Yes, sir. 

WR. FARWELL:Q. What place? A. Corte Madera. 

VR. BENTAMIN:s That is a little town right down here a few 
miles. 
QR. The offer was made to him beyond any room for doubt. It was 
talked of so freely at the table there, and discussed and wrang- 
led about in the presence of the steward, Bradbury wrangling 
with the waiter that made him the offer. That offer was he would 
put up $100, he could go into the hospital for the last two 
months of his term. And I saw him scolded and threatened with 
punishment if he did not eat the crust of his bread---a man 
about 60 or 70 years of age, who had no teeth to eat with,in- 


sulted time after time at the table with the steward standing 


almost at the end of the table at the steward's regular stat- 


ione 

Q. Insulted by whom? A. Waiters. 

Q. The waiters were prisoners, were they? 

A. Yes, sir, but it was talked about openly right there. 

Q.- I understand, Doctor. Ae At the table. 

Q. Did Mr. Bradbury tell you this, himself? 

A. I have heard the quarreling. 

Q. I mean about this $100 proposition? 

A. Oh, I can't tell you. It was so commonly known, no, I donrt 
know. 


Q- I am asking you if Mr. Bradbury told you this himself? 
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A. I say, I can't say positively where I first heard of it. 
Q. We want to know whether you had discussed that matter with 
Mr. Bradbury, or not? A. I had. That is a different 
question. 
Q. Yes. Did he,himself, tell you that such an offer had been 
made to him? A. Oh, yes. 
Qe He told you that,himself? A. Oh, yes, but I heard it 
before he told me, and I have heard him quarreling with the man 
at the table about it, and,furthermore, along a little closer 
to the end of his time he disappeared from the table, sitting 
right next to me. Of course, I knew when he had gone and made 
inquiries, and I heard, that he was in the hospital,and then the 
rumor came around that his wife had put up $50 for the last 
monthe 
Q. That was a rumor,you do not know anything about it? 
A. That is a rumor. I never saw him to speak to him again until 
I think the day that he went out, or the day before he went 
out. 
Q. Those are the only occasions that any matters of that kind 
were offered to you? A. Yes, sir. 


Qe That you have now related? A. Yes, sir. 


Q.- How long were you in the hospital, Doctor: after you were 


taken there? A. I think nine or ten days. 
Qe Nine or ten days in the hospital? A. I think so,yes,sir. 
Q. And then you went where? A. Put back in the crazy alley, 
or the refrigerator---known by both names. 

That is where? A. Cell 58. 

Cell 58? A. Yes, sir. 


You say you were put back there. Had you been in that same 
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cell, or in that same, @ier of cells before? A. Yes,sir. 


Q- 


A. You remember me speaking about the doctor coming to my cell 





When had you first been put there? 









after I was bedfast? 










Q. No, I don't remember that you have yet testified to that. 








A. Well, I was helped up and down from 347 into the yard to ate 






tend to that paper business. 






Q. Yes. A. Until I became so weak from hemorrhage and 






pus discharge it was impossible for me to be helped. 






You testified that about eight days after you were taken 





Q. 





so sick on the 5th of February---that would be about the 15th-- 






that you saw the doctor, but where you saw him you have not yet 






said? A. Cell 347. 





Q- Cell 447? A. Yes, sir. 








Q.- You now refer to Dr. Stone? A. Yes, sir. 







Q.- He called at your cell,then? A. Yes, sir. 











Qe. At that time? A. And cursed and abused and blackguard- 






ed me freely, and said---- 















Q. Wait just one moment, Doctor. What time of the day was it 
that he called? Do you recall? 

A. Must have been in the morning. 

Q. Must have been in the morning? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Early part of the morning? 

A. Well, I couldn't say as to that. 

Q- What was the first part of the conversation? You had some 
conversation before he began cursing, or did he begin cursing 


you? A. He began insulting me and blackguarding me as soon 






as he came ine 





Q- As soon as he came in. 


LIE 
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MR. FARWELL:Q. Who was this? Dr. Stone? 

A. Dr. Stone. Every statement that I shall make referring to 
the doctor is Dr. Stone until it comes up to the time that I 
was liberated, and I don't know the name of that doctor. He 
treated me in a gentlemanly way. The "new doctor" is the only 
name I recollect. 

MR. BENJAMIN; Q. That is the doctor that succeeded Dr. 
Stone you refer to? » A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Dr. Stone called at your cell and abused you and blackguard- 
ed you? A. Yes, sir, and tole me--- 
Q@. Did he assign any reasons or say why he was doing so? 
A. It was his customary manner of treating me. 


Q. His customary manner of treating you? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. He had done this same thing to you before? 


A. Oh, most vilely on more than one occasion. 

Q. On more than one occasion? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And where? A. Why, the most vicious abuse that I got 
was one afternoon. 

THE CHAIRMAN; Doctor, I would like to get that time now, 
if vou will pardon me. I think it will save time and save going 
over the matter again. 

A Which time? 
MR. BENJAMIN:;Q. Certainly, which time? 

THE CHAIR’ AN: I would like to have the doctor fix any time 
he is going to fix now as near as he can. 

MR. BENJAMIN: You mean of this abusive langhage by Dr. 
Stone? 

THE CHAIRMAN; Yes. You have asked him where and when. 


A. I can tell you where, but I can't remember fust what the 


occasion was. 
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MR. BENJAMIN:Q. Doctor, can you figure back on it this 
way? You say that on numerous occasions Dr. Stone blackguarded 
you and cursed you and used abusive language to you? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And you have identified one time approximately the 15th 

day of February, 1911? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When he called at your cell? A. . Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, then, can you figure back in your own mind, and ap- 
proximate the time when fe did something to you just before 
that? Ae Well, it was some little time before that that 
he gave me the worst blasting he ever gave me. 

Q. Was that also in your cell? 

A. No, sir, that was in the lobby, in the hospital. 

Q. Lobby of the hospital? A. Yes, sir. He was having a 
quarrel with somebody at the head of the hospital stairs,and 
abusing and swearing at them and talking foully to them. He 

was one of the foulest-tongued ‘men I ever came across, and he 
came downstairs, giving them the blasting, and went into the 
lobby and met me there. That was in the afternoon, possibly 
about three o'clock. I had been there, I believe, that morning, 
possibly the day before for some medicine, and was told to come 
back at three o'clock. 

Q. Yes. A. So I came up at three o'clock and when he 
got down and saw me there he gave me what he had left over from 


unloading on the other men at the head of the stairs. 


THE CHAIRVAN; So far as I am concerned, Mr. Benjamin, I do 


not want to interrupt, and I hope I won't have to again, but you 
appreciate the fact he said he gave him something. The record 
shows Dr. Stone gave Dr. Duncanson something that was left 


over. I appreciate that we are going to be pressed for time, 
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but we want to take all the time that is necessary in this in- 
vestigation. I would like the witness to be specific and state 
what the words were, the date and place, approximately. 

VR. PENTAMIN: Yes. 
Q. You had gone to the hospital to get some medicine? 
A. Yes, sire 
Q@. In the early part of the day? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was it to fill this liniment prescription? 
A. I don't remember as to that. 
Q. Was it for some other kind of medicine? 
A. I don't remember as to that. 
Q. Was it to get some medicine that had been prescribed for you 
by Dr. Stone? A. I rather think it was to get the lini- 
ment bottle refilled. 
Q. And you were told to come back ? 
A. At three o'clock. 
Q. At three o'clock, and you did come back at three o'clock? 
A. Yes, sir, about that. 
Q. Was the hospital attendant there at the time? 
A. Why, I couldn't say about that. 
Q. How long before you were taken to your bed on the 5th of 
February did this occur? A. I was studying on that. I 


would say as near as I can, possibly two or three months before. 


Q. Two or three months? A. As my memory will serve me. 


Q. It was during the period that your task was to sit in the 
yard as you have described? A. Yes, sir, as near as I can 
remember, yes, sire 

Q. Had you addressed Dr. Stone, or said anything to him at this 


particular time when he began cursing and swearing at you? 
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A. I never made any discourteous statement to him unless you 
might consider it discourteous when he was blackguarding me 
there in my room, 347, he said to me "You have been trying to 
break into the hosvital ever since you have been here"and I re- 
torted, “Doctor, you know that no gentleman would go to the hos- 
pital if he could help himself". That is the only retort I 
ever made to any officer in the prison at any time. 
Q. I am asking you, however: going back again to the time at the 
hospital that you have described when he came down the stairs 
and had a quarrel with somebody----- A. Yes. 
Q. Was cursing and swearing, and cursed and swore at you, what 
gid he say? A. I can't remember his words, but I can 
tell you what his customary style was. 
Q.- No, no. We don't want customary matters, Doctor. We want 
the fact that occurred. He might have said one thing at one 
time, and another thing at another time. What is your best 
recollection, what he said about that time? 
A. Well, I can't remember the words. It was too common to remem- 
ber. 
Q. Had you said anything to him as he came downstairs or after 
he came down the stairs before he began cursing and swearing at 
you? In other words, did you address any remark to him,ask him 
any questions? . A. I don't think I had yet spoken to 


him. I think it was simply seeing me there, when the millmen 


\ 


_ and so on were all supposed to there at seven o'clock in the 


\ 


morning, or immediately after the opening of the cells. 


Q. Was it Dr. Stone, who in the morning had told you to 


return at three o'clock in the afternoon to get your medicine ? 
A. I couldn't tell you. 


Q@- You don't remember that? A. No, sir. 
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Q. Was Dr. Stone at the hospital in the morning when you 


applied for the medicine? A. I can't tell you, because 
he has an office in here, and the druggist has a window outside. 


Q.- Did you see him that morning? 


A. Not so far as I know; not as far as I remember, because under 


all ordinary circumstances the prisoners had to apply to the 
druggist for anything they wanted. 

Q- Did you get the medicine at that time when you went back 

at three o'clock in the afternoon? A. I think so. 

Q- You think you did? A. Yes, sir, I think it was 
there waiting for me. 

Q. Who was there? 

A. I think it was there waiting for me. 

Q. Who gave it to you? Do you remember? 

A. Why, Dr. Stone, undoubtedly. 

Q. After he had cursed and sworn at you? A. Yes, sir. 

QO. And so on? A. Yes, sir. 

Qe Then he gave you the medicine? A. Yes, sir. You see 

I had come there out of the regular time. 

Q-» That was perhaps, you say, three or four months before you 
had taken to your bed? A. Yes, sir. 

Q- Prior to that occasion have you had any abusive language 
administered to you by Dr. Stone? A. Possibly, with one 
exception, he never spoke to me in a decent manner any time 
that I was in prison, so it was both before that and after that. 
Qe Do you recall upon how many occasions or can you recall 
another distinct occasion, Doctor, previous to the last one that 
you have described? A. Well, it occurred more than once 
in his own office before that, but I can't state dates. 


Q- When is the first occasion that you recall after you entered 
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the prison that he indulged in that character of language to- 
wards you? A. Possibly two months after I was in there. 
Q. Do vou recall the occasion itself? 

A. Well, at the time that I had pleurisy and went to him for 
treatment---but I don't remember whether it was the first or the 
second attack of pleurisy. 

Q. Well, I am asking youe Do you recall the approximate time 
of the first occasion when he indulged in the abusive or violent 
language towards you? Ae Well, it may have been sixty 
days or so after I was in there. I am figuring on six weeks on 
the first machine, and I think my first attack of pleurisy came 
on after I was removed to the first drawing frame that I worked 
one 

Q. Was it at the hospital that it happened? 

A. In his office. 

Q. In his office? A. Yes, sir, in the hospital. 

Q. You had gone to see him, consult him? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About the pleurisy condition? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. And vou informed him of the condition that you were in? 

A. He examined me. 

QO. He examined you? A. Either the first or second time, 
after telling me in a very insulting manner it was nothing the 
matter with me. 

Q.- Did he tell you that first, or after having examined you? 
A. Before he had examined me. 

Q. Before examining youe Then he did examine you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then did he conclude that you had pleurisy? 


A. He must have done s0, for he called an attendant and bound 
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up my left lung with broad band after band of adhesive plaster 


to prevent any motion in the left lung on account of the pleur- 


isy and gave me some medicine, which was an admission that there 
was something the matter. 
Q.- Upon that particular occasion you say he was abusive to you, 
and used violent language towards you? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And did so before making any examination? 
A. Yes, sir, he told me there was nothing the matter with me 
before he made an examination. 
Q. What did he say? What was the language he used at thattime? 
A. Why, I can't remember the words. 

THE CYAIRMAN: Give the substance, Doctor, if you will. 
A. Well, as I would remember, as I remember it, it seems to me 
it was God dammed fakir, and he frequently called me and others 
cock-sucking sons of bitches, which did not sit good on me,I 
had not got broker to the prison conditions at the time. 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. This was the first time you had ever 
consulted Dr. Stone, was it, that you are now speaking of? 
Ae No, 1 would judge not. I may have gone there for something 
previous to that, a little vaseline, or a dose of salts, or some- 
thing of that sort. 
Q. But for no particular physical ailment? A. No, sir. 
Q@. Upon this particular time when you went to see him about 
the pleurisy conditions that was the first serious matter that 
you had gone to consult him about? 
A. Why, I undoubtedly went there for medicine when I was on the 
severe strain on that first machine. Whether he considered that 
a serious physical condition or not, I don't know. It was to me. 


Q. You went there for some liniment, then? A. Yes, sir. 
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@. You consulted him about those matters, did you? 


A. Well, asked for the liniment. 


Did you ask him to make any examination of your strained 
Q 


hands or feet? A. No, I have no idea that I did; I 
have no remembrance. 

Q. Don't remenber anything of that kind? 

A. No, sir, no remembrance. 

Q.- When you went to get the liniment for the condition of your 
hands and feet was he abusive to you then? 

A. I don't remember about the first time that I was there. I 
have been trying to think carefully over the matter. 

Q. Now, is it a fact, Doctor, that the first time that you re- 
call Dr. Stone being abusive to you and using foul language to 
you was the time that you went to consult him about the pleurisy 
condition? A. That is the first time that I remember. 
Q. That is the first time you remember. And previous to that 
time? A. I can approximately begin to locate that now, 
because that was while in cell 18. 

Q. What? A. That was while I was in Cell 18. 

Q. It was while vou were in Cell 18? 

A. Yes, sir. 

0. That you went to consult the doctor? 

A. After I had had one of those attacks of pleurisy, I think 
the first one. 

Q. Prior to that time when you went to consult him about the 
pleurisy condition, you had never consulted him with respect to 
your physical condition at all? 

A. Not that I positively remember. 


Q. Then, as a matter of fact, the time when you went to consult 
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him about the pleurisy condition practically constituted your 
first acquaintance with Dr. Stone, did it not? 

A. Why, I may have gone there before for a dose of salts,or a 


laxative. 


Q. I understand that. I mean to consult him, or to have any 


particular dealings with him about yourself? 
A. Yes, sir, that was the first serious matter that I went to 
him about. I will tell you about one dose of---not salts,but I 
asked for cascara sagrada. He seemed to take offense at me not 
wanting castor oil which was usual over there, the usual dosages. 
He went in and brought out to me a small tumbler that was pos- 
sibly half full of a dark liquid, and not suspecting anything 
he said “Here, drink this right down". I drank it right down, 
and I would judge from the effect it was all cascara sagrada. I 
supposed he would put something in it to make it more palatable. 
The result was I was cursed pretty nearly off my feet,and in 
such distress I had to go back to him after three or four days 
of endurance of the pain to get something to stop the cramping 
and purging. And he seemed very much amused at the condition of 
affairs, and he gave me something that certainly stopped it,the 
pain stopped and the action of the bowels stopped, stopped for 
about a week or more, so I began to learn to fight shy of him 
as far as possible. 


(Here a recess was taken for five minutes.) 


MR. BENJAMIN;Q. This cell 18 that you speak of was a cell 
down in what vou call "crazy alley"? A. No, sir. 
Q.- Cell 18? 447 was not either? 
A. No, sir, I was removed from 18 to 447 and from 447 to the 


alley, 
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Q. To the alley? A. I was in 58 in the alley. 
Q. When were you first removed to Cell 58 in the alley? 
A. At the time that Dr. Stone came to 347 to see me. 
@. How soon after that day? A. That day. 


Q. You were removed that day? A. Yes, sir. The reason 


he gave was that my food would be brought to me in the alley, 


and he made no examination of me at that time. 

Q. You were removed from 4347? A. To 58. 

Q. To 58? A. Yes, in Crazy Alley. 

Q. You say he made no examination of you at all? 

Ae None whatever, after abusing me he finally asked"what is the 
matter with you, anyhow?" I said, “Doctor, I have an injury in 
my back". His response was to this effect, "We have men here 
that was shot ten years ago and we pay no attention to them." 
Q. Did you explain to him how the injury had occurred? 

A. He did not wait for anything more. I got a dose of billings- 
gate. 

Q. Did he immediately turn around and go out? 

A. No, sir; he said “I have had the steward running to him and 
a string of the prisoners and a whole lot of stuff of that sort 
the day before. That was the way I knew the steward had gone to 
him, after the steward found I was unable to eat down in the 
dining room where I had been taken down by some of the prison- 
ers, and where I was carried from up into the yard by the man 
that they call "St Louis Mat", the one that was later killed by 
an insane negro. 

Q. During this nine days from the Sth to the 15th,you say that 
you were bedridden you had gotten up and gone to your meals, 


had you? A. The boys helped me down three times. 
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Q. Three times? A. Three times during nine days. 


Q@. You.mean you only had three meals during that time? 


A. Yes, sir; I didn't have the third one; I tried to eat; the 
second or third bite gave me such intense suffering I was unable 


to eat + 


MR. FARWELL:Q. Was that eight or nine days immediately 
after this injury? A. Oh, no. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Eight or nine days between the 5th of 
February and the 15th of February? A. Yes. 

MR. FARWELL: Oh. 

WR. BENJAMIN: Q. The infury occurred about three months 
prior to that? A. Four or five months, I should judge. 
Q@. Four or five months prior to that? A. Yes. 
©. You stated to Dr. Stone at that time that you had some in- 
jurv to your back? A. Yes, sir, that was as far as 
let me get. 
Q. He gave you no opportunity to make any other statement? 
A. No, sir. 
Q- You did not tell him of any liver condition that vou have 
spoken of? A. There was no opportunity to tell 
him of anything. 
Q. Prior to this particular time you had never spomen to Dr. 
Stone about these injuries? A. No, sir. 
Q. You had gone to the hospital at various times to get lini- 
ment prior to these times? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. When this occurred? A. Yes, sir. 
Q.- During the time that you were suffering “rom this injury to 
your back you had made probably two or perhaps three trips to 


the hospital to get the liniment? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. It was during the time that you were suffering fmm this 


injury that this incident occurred when Dr. Stone told the hos- 


pital attendants to give you anything and everything you wanted? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After you were taken down to Cell 18, Doctor. 

A. No, 58. 

Q. Or 58,rather, how long were you there? 

A. Oh, from the time I was taken there until I came out with 
the exception of a few days I was in the hospital. 

Q. You remained in cell 58,practically then, from the 15th 
of February, 1911 co: tinuously, until you were pardoned with the 
exception of a few da\s you were in the hospital’ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what length of time were you in the hospital? 

A. I think ten days. 

Q. When was that? A. I was taken over on the even- 
ing of the 19th or 20th of February. 

Q. To the hosvital? A. Yes, sir, in an unconscious 
condition then. 

Q. You were taken, from 447? 

Q.- Cell 447? A. 58. 

Q- To 58? A. Yes. 

Q. And you remained? A. A short time. 

Q.- A few days? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you were taken to the hospital? A. Yes,sir. 
Qe Along about the 19th or 20th of February, you think? 

Ae Yes, sir. 

Qe Of 1911? A. Yes, sir. 


Q.- And you remained in the hospital how long? 





A. About nine or ten days. 

Q. Nine or ten days? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see Dr. Stone during that time? A. 
Q@. Did you see any of the officers of the prison? 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Who did you see? A. Captain Randolph came in every even- 


ing, or it was Sullivan instead of Randolph that came in every 


evening to count the prisoners that were in the hospital.I sup- 

pose that 1 saw him every evening. 

O. Captain Sullivan? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you saw Captain Randolph also? 

A. Captain Randolph was brought in there at the time he was 

stabbed on Washinrton's Birthday immediately following me being 

taken there, so, of course, I had a chance to see him in the 

ward with us. 

Q. He was in the ward and taken care of in the same ward that 

you were? A. The first day or two he was in the little 

room to which I had been taken and was moved out of there into 

the adjoining ward to make room for him, a day or two after he 

was brought there he was moved out into the general ward. 

Q. You saw Dr. Stone while you were in the hospital? 

A. Oh, I presume,daily. 

Qe Every day? A. I presume so. 

Q. He made an examination of you at that time? A. Never. 

Q. Made no examination at all? 

A. Never made but one examination of me in his life and that 
the time of the pleurisy attack. 

Q@. He never ascertained then what your condition was at any 

time? A. Never. 


Q@- Did he prescribe any medicines for you? 
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A. Well, they gave me a dose of castor oil and two or three 
doses of calomel and salts. As far as my memory serves that is 
all I received during the time I was in the hospital. 
Q. How were vou treated while you were in the hos ital? 
A. In what manner? 
Q. As far as your personal comfort was concerned? 
A. Why, after the night I was taken up there and tortured with 
the water cure, I was treated well enough, except that they com- 
pelled me after, I think, the second day to hobble across to the 
toilet when my bowels were wanting to move from the medicine l 


was getting and laughed at me because I couldn't walk better. 


Qe Well, now, you spoke of this water cure? 


A. First, a man helped me across and after once or twice I was 
helped across they gave me a couple of canes made of broomsticks 
and left me to find my own way. 

Q. You say you were treated to this water-cure. Was that in 
the hospital? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That that was done? A. Yes, sir. 

QO. And what day was it that that was done? 

A. The same evening that I was taken over there unconscious. 

Q. The same evening you were taken there unconscious? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you regained consciousness? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.- When this was done? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what time in the day was it, or what time in the even- 
ing? A. In the evening, well, I could not say as to the 
hour. 

Q. Approximately what hour? A. Well, in February we have 


early nights, why, it may have been eight o'clock perhaps. 
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Q. What time during the day was it when you regained your cone- 


sciousness and knew that vou were there? 

A. I regained it the same evening. 

Q. The same evening. A. Yes, sir, before they put me to 
bed while I was lying on the stretcher downstairs. 

Q@. Then you were brought to the hospital in the evening? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you regained co» sciousness as soon as you had been 
brought to the hospital? A. I don't know about 
that. 

Q. Approximately about that time? 

A. Well, I wouldn't even know that. The first that I knew was 
a voice seemed to be speaking a long distance off saying "Can't 
you hear, can't you speak? Can't you speak? Can't you speak".They 
seemed to be coming closer to me all the time. I was not con- 
scious of anybody else being there. The voice aroused me. I con- 
ceived they were speaking to me, and I answered yes. Well, that 
roused me up completely and then 1 found Dr. Stone was standing 
beside me and some of the helpers there. 

Q- Who were the helpers there with Dr. Stone? 

A. Why, I think the two hospital attendants. I dontt know any 
name for them,except one was an ex-prize fighter,and the other 
an ex-barkeeper. 

Q.- How did you know that? 

A. Hearing it frequently from time to time. 

Q. From whom? A. From prisoners. 

Q. From prisoners there in the hospital? | 

A. Well, I can't say where I first heard it. 

Q- Had you seen these two hospital helpers before? 


A. Not to distinguish them, not to my knowledge. 
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Q. The first time that you had ever seen them was,then, in 


the hospital? A. So far as I have any knowledge. 
Q. How did vou know that they were, either of them, an ex- 
prize fighter, or an ex-bartender at that time? 
A. Why, what I had heard about who the helpers in the hospital 
were and what I have heard talked about there. 
Q. That is the only information that you had upon that subject? 
Ae Sure. I didn't know either one of them,but if you hear 
that a man in the hospital is beaten up by so and s0,naturally, 
you come to understand who it was when you hear who the helpers 
were. 
Q. Were they both prisoners? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Can you describe either of them? 
A. Well, one of them, I think, was a little above medium height 
with brown hair, the bartender,and the other one I would say was 
a little fellow of medium height and had dark hair, but that is 
rather a poor description. I think it is about as good as I can 
five. 
Q. By what name, if any, did Dr. Stone address them in speaking 
to them there in the hospital, asking them to do this, that or 
the other? A. I don't know, 
THE CHAIRMAN;:Q. Do you know their cell number? 

Ae No, sir, they had no cell number at that time,because they 
slept ina room right off the hospital ward. 
Q- Do you know when either one of them arrived in the prison? 
A. No, sir; you want to know who can tell you who they were? 
Q@- Of course, we want that information. 

MR. BENJAMIN; Yes. 
A. Why, a German named Jack Burkhardt, cell-tender in the 


alley. 
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Q. Cell tender in what you call Crazy Alley? 
A. Crazy Alley, yes, sir, at that time. 
Q. Jack Burkhardt? Ae Yes, sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN:Q. Where is Jack Burkhardt now, if you know? 


A. He was there when I come out. That is far as I can say. 


Q. Can you give the committee any information as to whether he 


is there now, or not? A. No, no; of course, I 

don't know anything since I left the prison. 
MR. RENTAMIN:Q. So far as you know he is here yet? 

A. Yes, I believe he was a life prisoner so he is presumably 
here and I don't think he is properly here at all. I heard his 
story many many times. My judement is he never should have been 
sent here. 
Q. Now, you regained consciousness and you say the first thing 
after vou regained consciousness that occurred was that you 
heard something that was said to you? 
A. A dose of abuse, and then he told the men to take me up- 
stairs to such a room. I don't know what he called it, and he 
would operate on me to-morrow. That was a threat that was going 
through the prison every little while of castrating or steril- 
izing men who were in there on the charge I was accused of. He 
did not operate on me then or any other time. 
Q. They took you upstairs? 
A. And put me in this little room. 
Q. In this little room? A. Yes, sir, undressed me and put 
me to bed, had put a water-proof blanket of some sort on the bed, 
and sheets over that. I was rolled on to my left side. The 

rize-fighter---I don't know any other name for him---held me 


on the bed, crowded up, held down. The other fellow brought in 
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a large bucket with a quantity of soapsuds in it and some sort 


of an infecting instrument. I didn't see that and he infected 
water into my bowels. 

MR. BENTAMI:Q. Was it a syringe? 
A. I didn't see it. It seemed- to me more powerful than an ordine 
ary svringe, and he injected watcr into my bowels until the ab- 
domen was distended, until it seemed as if it would burst,it 
could not contain any more water. 
Q. Warm water or cold water? 
A. Must have been warm, for I have no remembrance of any chill 
and after it had stretched the abdomen until it could not ocon- 
tain any more, the water, of course, ran out at the anus and 
he took up part of the sheet or something, some cloth, and 
pushed it into anus alongside of his injecting tube and pumped 
more in and still I could not retain the water, and then he 
swore at me because I could not hold in the water and kept 
on pumping until the pleasure came out of it and then he let me 
go. Now, I had become unconscious from pain in what is called 
the pouch of Douglass, that is a space in the pelvis, *rom in- 
flammation there caused by that psoas abscess, also all down 
the psoas muscles was an inflamed surface,and with the condition 
the liver was in and this water that distended the bowel, he 
put pressure on that until I screamed with agony, could not 
help screaming. 

THE CHAIRVAN:Q. A question there. Did you know that 
they were about to cive you this water-cure, Doctor? 
A. They call it giving the hose. 
Qe Did you know that they were then amout to administer the 


hose? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you object? A. Why, no, because I had no idea 


it was anything but an ordinary injection. 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. An enema? A. Enema, yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN:Q. Will you give the names of all pergns who 
were present at that time? A. Those two only. 
Q. Was the doctor there? 
A. No, sir, I don't think the doctor came upstairs at all that 
time. 

MR. RENJAMIN:Q@. After he ordered these men to take you up- 
stairs where did Dr. Stone go? 
A. Why, I have no knowledge. 
Q. Did he have to go out? A. I have no knowledge. 
Q. Did he remain there? A. I have no knowledge of that. 
The stretcher was simply picked up and I was carried and I think 
put on to an elevator. I don't rememb r whether it was an 
elevator,or whether they packed me up there. 
Q. Just as soon as he had given the water there--- 
A. So far as I remember I was only in a semiconscious condition 
at that time. 
Q. Aside from the abuse that he administered at that time to 
you, or uttered, and the order to these two men to take you up- 
stairs, was there anything else said by Dr. Stone that you can 
recall? A. Well, he made the statement that he would 
operate. 
Q. Operate? A. Operate on me the next day. 
Q. That is all? A. That is all, as far as my memory 
serves. 
Q. He was richt there beside you? 
Ae Oh, yes. 


Q. And these other two men were right there? 
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A. Right there close to me. 
Q@. They immediately picked up the stretcher and carried you up- 
stairs? A. Well, as to the "immediately", I don't re- 
member anything about that. 
Q. Well, practically at the same time? 
A. Yes, sir, practically so. 
Q. Was Dr. Stone standing near by you there at the time they 
took up the stretcher and took you upstairs? 
A. The last I remember was he was just on the left, on my left 
hand as I lay on the stretcher. 
Q. You were unconscious at that time? 
A. Certainly, he had been talking to me. 
Q. Did you hear Dr. Stone order these men to give you an enema? 
A. Not that 1 remember, but I have understood that it was the 


custom with every man that was taken in there, but the amount 


that they pumped in and the amount of pressure they puten varies 


apparently, to suit the man doing it. Now, I call your atten- 
tion to another thing. Any man who gives an enema when inserting 
the tube ought to pass it in about an inch in a straight line 
and then follow the curve of the backbone. These men were evi- 
dently uninstructed, or did not care for that, just pushed it 
straight in, rooting it right along against the enlarged pros- 
tate gland. If any one of you ever had prostatitis, you know the 
suffering that goes with it. 

Qe That is one of your troubles, is it? You suffer from that 
condition, do you? , 
A. I did at that time, and for some time after I came out from 
the operation. Now, I do not, any more. 


Q- Prior to that time how long had you suffered from that con- 
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dition? A. Prostatitis? 
Q. Yes. A. Not until after this accident occurred 
and probably not for two or three months then until the matter 
had worked itself away down into the pelvic cavity and then in- 
flamed everything there. 
Q. After they had administered this to you, this water cure, 
you say you became unconscious, as I understand? 
A. No, sir, no, sir; I simply screamed with agony until they--- 
Q. Desisted? A. Desisted, yes, sir, and they seemed to 
derive a great deal of pleasure “rom my screaming from the 
agony 
QO. What, if anvthing, occurred after that? 
A. Well, I don't even remember them giving me even a dose of 
calomel that night. I don't remember anvthing else in the way 
of treatment that night. 
Q. Did they take you to some place to stool? 
A. They had a little movable toilet that was moved up right 
alongside of my bed. 
Q. After this enema had been administered you were placed on 
that? A. No, I had to get up by myself, time after 


time. They just left me there, put dry sheets on the bed, 


and a dry nightgown on me and simply left me. It was moved right 


up alongside of the beds. °-I had to work myself out with my 
hands on to that several times until the bowel had emptied 
itself. 

Q. The next time that you saw these men---you saw them during 
¢he evening, did you? A. Why, during the nicht one would 
come and look in. They had a little peephole about the size of 


the end of your finger at the door. He would come and peep in 
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every now and then. I would hear him at the door, sometimes see 


his eye there. 


Q. There was a light in there? You had a light, then,all night? 


A. I couldn't say as to that; I don't remember. 

Q. You saw them the next day? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see Dr. Stone the next day? 

A. I am not positive about the next day,but I did on the 22nd. 
That is the day that Captain Randolph was brourht in there.I 
remember seeing him then. 

Q. The next day? A. No, sir, the 22nd. I don't 
remember about the next day, but quite likely I did,because it 
was his custom to come into the hospital for a little while 
each morning, possibly about nine o'clock. 

Q- When Dr. Stone came in if it was the next day, did you com- 
plain to him about the way these men had administered this? 

A. No, no; a man in there don't make complaints. 

Q. Did vou say anything about it at all? 

A. No, sir; a man learns bett r than to make complaints in 
that place. 

Q. Then so far as Dr. Stone is concerned, there was no conver- 
sation between you and him in respect to the matter at all 
either then or at any other time? 

A. I don't remember Dr. Stone speaking to me any time that he 
came into the hospital. Possibly he came to my bed the morning 
after I was taken up there and spoke then. If so, I don't re- 
member of his speaking to me any other time in the hospital. 

Q. That is the only time? 

A. That is the only time I have any remembrance of. 


Q- Did he take your temperature at all? 





A. The assistants did. 
Q. Did they keep a chart? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They kept a chart of your condition daily, did they? 


A. Of my temperature and pulse, yes, sir, for several days. If 


you examine that you will find that it was subnormal, because I 


got a chance to look at it and was sworn at for doing so by one 
of those assistants. 

Q. How did you come to leave the hospital? A. To leave? 

QO. Yes. A. One day Dr. Stone came there and told one 
of the assistants to take me to be weighed, and I judge two or 
three hours after that I was helped to dress and taken over to, 
I think, the Bertillon room to be weirhed. 

MR. PARWELL:Q. I might ask about that man working on that 
little press there. Did you ever make any sucgestions to your 
assistant there as to changing off with him, changing duties, 
anything of that sort? A. I donet know that I did. 

He was not one of the kind that you would ask any favors from. 
Qe Did vot explain to him at all you were an older man than he 
was; you were 59 and -he was only about 30? 

A. No, I told him when he was swearing at me because I cculd 
not wind it clear up after they began putting more stuff into 
it, it was beyond my strength. He swore at me avery time he had 
to come around to help, which made about every bale, so you 
naturally would not ask many favors of men like that. 

Q- Didn't he ever make any suggestion at all about swapping 
off with you? A. No. 

Q. Giving you a chance to change off? A. No. 

Q. Had you ever thought of it yourself as to the pulley you 


were using there on the block? A. Yes. 
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Q. You know there is a block there that the rope came down from? 


A. Yes, sir. 
©. Did it ever occur to you that that was only a single block 
instead of a double block? A. Well, I don:t know that 
I gave any thought to that, but I got a new hole bored in the 
lever so we could get a little more power on, a little more 
leverage with the same amount of strain on the windlass. 
Q. With a double block you could get probably twice as much 
efficiency out of that as a single block? 
A. I went in once to Mr. Brown's room on the first machine I 
was on, and asked him for a man to help me to clean t'e braking 
carder, and was told to go back and do it myself. 
Q. Braking what? A. Braking carder, the first machine I 
worked one 
Q. Carder? A. I was told to go back and do it myself. 
Q. Yes. A. Why, I said, “it is impossible for one man to 
do it." "You won't do your work, will you", he says? “Well, 
you know what you will get." Well, now, with the jacket staring 
you in the face we don't hunt an officer any more than wecan 
get out of it. 

THE CHAIR) AN:Q. Who was Brown? 
A. The. head mechanic. 
Q. Who? A. The head mechanic, a civilian. I think his 
idea was I was simply shirking,because when 1 was just soing 
out of the door it must have occurred to me there was one machine 
in there which one man could not clean. He said "What machine 
are you on"? I said "the braking carder". He says "You go and 
tell your boss to give you another man.’ Any of the other machines 


that are down there on that floor one man can clean. You see 
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there is a board in that, well, just about that length by 2 or 


22 inches wide. That has to be unbolted at both ends at the 
save time you hold it up. One pair of hands won't do it. That 
is the same machine that shortly before I went there I was told 
a man got his hand caught in and tore it all to ribbons to the 
shoulder, and he died from it. 

Q.- On the carder, braking carder? A. Braking carder. 

MR. FARWEILL:Q. Not the press, the braking carder? 

A. Braking carder. You will see notices up there “Employes 
forbidden to clean their machines while running", or words to 
that effect. They have to clean a number of them while they are 
running. There is no escape from it. I asked the boys what it 
meant when I saw those. Oh, they said, “those are for visitors 
to look at". 

THE CHAIRMAN:Q. Do you know, Doctor, about the time this 
man was injured that you are speaking of as having his arm torn 
badly in the carder? A. Why, I couldn't say. It was be- 
fore I entered there, 

Q- Do you know the man's name that was injured? 

A. I don't know whether I ever heard it. I heard it spoken of 
a number of times that being the machine that killed the man. 

Q. In describing that being the machine that killed the man,did 
the pergon telling you the facts purport to know all the facts 
about it, the killing or the injury? 

A. Why, I would not suppose so from the way it was described. 
Simply the man got his arm caught and it was carried on the 
cylinder until it had ripped the pieces up, until the body would 


not let it go any further. I was cautioned against it. 
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Q@. Do you remember who that man was that told you that? 
A. I do not. I heard it several times. It was a piece,apparent- 
ly, of common knowledge there. 

MR. FARWELL:Q. It never occurred to you to make any sug- 
gestions changing off your work for his so as to help out?That 
is, it may have occurred, but you never did make the suggestion? 
A. No, no, I did not make the suggestion. 

Q. Nor anybody else in the prison there? 
Ae No, never heard of such a suggestion being made. 
Q. You would think, yourself, would vou not, it was better 
for a younger man and a huskier man to be on that kind of a 
job than an older man? A. Yes, I knew TI had not got 
the strength to handle it. 
Q. How is that? A. I simply knew I had not got the 
strength to handle it. He would swear at me every bale almost, 
when he would come around on my side, sometimes when there was 
not so much jute to put in I could wind it clear up. 

THE CHAIRMAN;Q. The carder or the bailer now, are you 
speaking of? A. I am talking about the bailer. 

MR. FARWELL: I am talking about the baler. You never 
thought about the single block? 
A. WNo, I am not a mechanic. 


Q. Was this injury done at one time? A. To my back? 


The time you were injured here? A. Oh, yes, yes. 


Happened just on one occasion? 

One instant, instantly. 

It was not a case of accumulative trouble? 
Just simply occurred at one time? 


One time, like a flash. 
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Q. You overstrained yourself? A. Overstrained, continual- 


ly overstrained, the giving away,the final injury was momentary. 
Q. What was that reference to condition, "or refused", as I 
have got the reference here. I do not know where that comes in 
in the testimony. 

MR. BENJAMIN; Bhe doctor testified at one place, Mr. Far- 
well, that the druggist had refused him two or three times his 
liniment or medicine? 

A. Told me I should be careful and not break a bottle. 

MR. FARWELL: Yes, broke a bottle. I remember about that 
evidence. 

A He told me it was expensive and I should be carefi.l not to 
break it. He finally told me I had to see the doctor. 

MR. FARWELL: I have got here “medicines are refused". I 
suppose that will come out in t’is transcript hereafter. 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. Did he refuse to furrish you with the 
medicine? A. Yes, sir, for two or three days 
in succession, and then instead of going to him I went right 
in to the doctor. 

Qe Was that after you had broken this bottle’ 

A. Yeg,sir. 

Q.- Did he give any reasons why he refused to furnish you with 

the liniment at that time? 

Ae I must be more careful; it was expensive. 

Q. You must be more careful? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.- Did he say before he could give you any more you would have 
to see the doctor? A. He told me two or three times I 

couldn't have it. I was in such pain and kept going back every 


day, and asking for it, and finally he told me I would have to 
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gee the doctor and then I went and saw the doctor. 


Q. That was the only reason he gave for refusing the medicine? 


A. The expense, yes. 


WR. BENJAMIN; Was that the matter, Mr. Farwell, you wished 
to cover? 
MR. FARWELL; Well, that amounts to it. 
A. After I was in the alley I wrote a prescription. I was lying 
helpless after I came back from the hospital and I sent it over 
by the cell tender. The statement that came back to me was that 
when Dr. Stone wanted that cock-sucking son of a bitch to have 
medicine that he would prescribe it for him. Apparently, he did 
not think it necessary for me to have any. 
THE CHAIRVAN:Q@. Who broughtyou that statement? 
Jack Burkhardt. 
Who? A. Jack Burkhardt, cell tender. 
Where is Jack Burkhardt now? 
MR. BENJAMIN: He is here, Mr. Ellis. 
A. And the prescription that I had sent over came back with 
the figures on it altered from what I had written and the state- 
ment that I was an old cow doctor, something of the sort,and 
the dose that I had asked for was a lethal dose. In other words, 
it would have killed. 
MR. FARWELL; Q. What kind of a dose? 
A. A lethal dose, killing dose, fatal dose. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q. <A sleeping powder. 
WR. FARWELL: Oh. 
A. As the prescription came back with the mark on it it would 
have been destrictive. I wanted 1/25th of a grain of phosphorus. 
It came back marked one quarter of a grain. You see the differ- 


ence. 
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Q. You answered the question that this druggist was an outside 


druggist. He was not a prisoner; he was an cutside man? 


A. Outside man; yes, sir, an optician, not a druggist. 


Q. An optician? A. An optician, not a druggist. 


Q. Did you ever report to anybody outside or inside,either of- 
ficers here or friends outside about this dollar a day comfort 
proposition? A. I have not any doubt I told Mr. 
Ramage. 

Q.- Did you write him a letter to that effect? 

A. I don't think so. If I told him it was when he came to see 
me « 

Q. If you did write a letter to that effect would it ever have 
got outside? A. I don't think so,although one letter 
got out that surprised me having got out,the one I wrote,lying 
in bed there starving. I can only account for that by the fact 
that possibly they had more mail than they could go through that 
morning; in some way or other it passed unread. 

Q. You never used your knowledge of chemistry and so forth to 
write a letter with invisible ink? 

A. Invisible ink? 

Q- Looked like one thing, but in invisble ink that would show 
something else after a while? 

Ae No, I did not. I thought of it a good many times. It might 
have been difficult to get the material to do it with,although 
that could have been got, but how I would get the key to the man 
On the other side is the question. 

Q. They would probably want to know what you wanted it for in 
the prescription, anyway? A. There is methods of writing 


that you don't need any prescription. 
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Q. You could write between the lines, as it were,and when it 
got outside they could read it some other way. 
Q. Did anybody visit you at that time? Did any of your friends 
visit there at all? A. Mr. Ramage came about eight times 
and one of the Richardson Brothers of San Bernardino came up 
with a prisoner, and called me out, and a man from Chino came 
t> see me. 
Q@. You had a chance to talk with him? 
A. With an officer standing or sitting just within a few feet 
of vou listening to ever thing you said, and if you said any- 
thing that was reflecting on the prison you would get it.Then 
Professor Cross came to see me, and as soon as he began to get 
down on too close matters Randolph steps across his office; 
Randolph, personally, was watching at that time. He stepped across 
his office to the 'phone and came back in a few moments and 
said “Professor Cross", or "Doctor Cross", or "Wr. Cross, the 
warden is going away in two minutes. If you want to see him you 
"will have to go out there." He caught him by the arm and almost 
dragged him away from me, and Cross looked back over his shoulder 
and said “I am going down to Los Angeles and investigate this 
matter. "You gentlenen have a letter he wrote to me after his 
investigation. 
Q. In other words, vou were afraid to intimate to anybody pres- 
ent about these propositions, the dollar a day comfort propo- 
sition, or the thousand dollar parole proposition? 


A. If TI said anything about it it must have been to Mr. Ramage, 


and then it would have to have been under cover of some other 


remarks. 


Q- You do not know anything about this Repsold case, do you? 





You were not here when Repsold was incarcerated? 

Ae I dont know the name; I don't know the name. 

Q. "The gentlemanly burglar" they call him? 

A. After I was put into the alley I had very little chance to 
know who came and who went. 


Q. I got it some way here into my mind that you stated one thing 


about Dr. Stones vow, I have the question down here, “Why the 
change on the part of Dr. Stone"? 

A. Why he became so agreeable, possibly. 

Q. Well, yes, he was agreeable one time, and then he would 
burst out there and blaspheme on other occasions. 

A. Well, I have an idea that Dr. Stone knew all about the 


dollar a day proposition at the time he was present, but had 


not yet heard I had turned it down. That is only my theory, but 


I think I am pretty close to it, because, after I was in the 
hospital I found that the conditions in the hospital just fitted 
those that had been offered to me for a dollar a day--a stove, 
good bed, good food, nothing to do, and a good mattrass. 
Q. That did not come out in your testimony here. I was trying 
to get that, the reason why you thought that. 

MR. RYAN; It is in the record. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Yes. 

MR. FARWELL: Yes, I see. 
Q. What did you want to prove by Jack Burkhardt? What could 
he prove in this case? I did not quite get that. How can he 
help us out? A. Shall I tell you what he said to me? 
Q. Sure. A. Just before I came out? 
Q. Yes. A. To bring about an investigation if possible, 


but they must be protected and he would tell of horrors such as 
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I had never seen or heard of, but unless they could be assured 


of protection they would swear that they knew of nothing at all 
in the prison that was not all right. And now, while we are 

on that, “Iron-foot Ryan" is just along the same line. 

Q. What? A. "Iron-foot Ryan". He was cell-tender on 
the middle tier on the north side of Kid Alley. He has one de- 
fective foot, and has an iron extension on‘the bottom of the 
shoe, so they call him “Iron-foot Ryan" to distinguish him from 
another Ryan. 

Q. What tier of Kid Alley? 

A. Middle tier on the north side of Kid Alley, and he was the 
man that came to me and told me of the death of Charez, asl 
remember the name now, who had been trying for about fifty or 
sixty days to get a lay-off on account of sickness and had been 
refused until they laid him off one day. When Ryan went to his 
cell the next morning to lock up in the morning he found him 
dying in his bed---died of sickness. And Jack Burkhardt can tell 
you all about Bobby Hanford, and the other man who were dying, 
who were sick and dying of chills there in the refrigerator, 
and they were taken over to the hospital, as he told me after a 
quarrel that he had over there on the necessity of their being 
removed, because they were chilling to death and one was dead 
by the next morning, and the other dead by noon. 

Q. This man Brown, the head mechanic, did you say you thought 
he was still here? A. Well, I have no reason for 
knowing one way or the other, but I will say this for Brown, I 
believe he is a pretty decent man, and had he thought about 

the one machine neé@ding two men, I do not think he would have 


made the remark, but if;he had not thought of it it would have 





been trouble for me. 
Q. That is all I want to know. 
A. Now, while we are touching on those things, the guard whom 


I spoke to atmut the Mexican that was apparently dying, sitting 


on the box on the second carder---that is the machine that im- 


mediately follows the braking carder was a fleshy German who 
was over the farthest alley in the old mill at that time. I 
don't know his name, but I think he has a brother in Sacramento 
in some brewing business or saloon business, or something of 
that sort. This man had a family that lived in the town outside, 
the town of San Quentin here. That man was sent down from the 
hospital to go back to work in an apparently dying condition, 
exhausted, had used up what little vitality he had there. The 
guard put another man on after I called his attention to it. 
The man was sent back to the hospital and I never saw him again 
that I am aware of. After working close to himI certainly 
would have recognized him if I saw him. I think he went back 
and died. 

THE CHAIRVMAN;Q. You say you called the guard's attention 
to this man's dying condition? A. Yes, sir. 
Q.- Who was the guard you called that to the attention of? 
A. That German. 
Q. The German you are trying to describe now? 
A. Trying to describe him now, yes, sir. 
Q.- Will vou fix any date or approximate time when this occur- 
red? A. Well, I would say within four months of the 
time I came in here. It may have been quite a little earlier 
than that, or it may have been a trifle later. I am fixing the 


time by the machine that I was on at the time it occurred and 
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it was after I had been shifted off the braking carder on to 
one of the drawing frames. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. You say one time you wrote a prescrip- 
tion out and sent it up to the hospital by Jack Burkhardt to 
be filled, and that it was refused you. I understood you to 
say that was the prescription containing a lethal dose. 

A. Not as I sent it up. 

Q. What is it? A. Not as I wrote it out. 

Q. Not as you wrote it out? A. Yes, sir. When it came 
back the quantity was changed. 

Q. What was the quantity that you had put in? 

A. I sent up 1/25th of a grain, phosphorus pills knowing that 


they had them there, but I wanted to use about one third of 


them at a dose; as they would not send me more than half a dozen 
or a dozen of them by dividing I would get three times that 
many doses. 

Q. The prescription was for what? 

A. 1/25th of a grain of phosphorus. 

Q. 1/25th of a grain of phosphorus pills? 

A. Yes, sir, and probably marked "G.C." meaning gelatine coat- 
ed. 

Q- Gelatine-coated. You wanted them for alleviating pain, or 
for sleeping purposes? A. No, sir, they would not put 
you to sleep. It is a builder up of brain and bone tissue. 

Q. What did the words "lethal prescription" mean? 

A. He wrote that back, wrote it back on it, and sent word back 
that I was an old cow-doctor and some other remarks of that 


sort, and that when he wanted me to have medicine he would pre- 


scribe it for me. 
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Q. What was it that he had written upon it? 


A. Why, somebody had changed the dose from 1/25th to one-fourth 


of a grain. 


Q. Would that make it a lethal dose? 

A. Yes, sir, that would have killed. 

Q. Your prescription as you had written it had been changed by 
gome one and then refused? A. Sure, sure. 

Q. At the time when you were first carried to the hospital as 
you say, in an unconscious condition, vou heard some one say, 
"Can you speak, can you speak", something of that kind? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you came to you recognized the fact that that was Dr. 
Stone who was speaking to you? A. I recognized the voice 
as it seemed to come closer and closer to me. 

Q. Did Dr. Stone at that time accuse you of faking? 

A. Oh, he had done that from the very beginning. 

Q.- He had done that from the very beginning? 

A. Yes, sir---nothing the matter with me. 

Q. At this particular time do you recall it? 

A. I dan't remeber that he did, but he and Randolph both 

did, and Dr. Stone would intercept visitors to me and tell them 
I was faking. 

Q. When did Captain Randolph accuse you of faking? When, I 
say? A. When? Oh, a number of times and the day that 
they gave me the wheelbarrow ride. 

Q@- How soon after you were injured was it that Captain Randolph 
accused you of faking? A. I don't remember when the first 
time was. . 


Q. With respect to the time now that you mentioned when they 





gave you a wheelbarrow ride, when was that? 


A. That was after I was in the alley. 


Q. The wheelbarrow ride was after you were in the alley? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The wheelbarrow ride occurred before you went to the hospi- 
tal? Ae No. 

Q. After you went to the hospital? A. After I went to the 
hospital. 

Q. After you went to the hospital? 

A. I went to the hospital within a few days of the time I was 
in the alley. 

Q. Before you went to the hospital had Captain Randolph accused 
you of faking? A. I don't remember that he had. 

Q. Your best recollection is it was after vou went to the hos 
pital? A. Now, oh, yes, he did, time after time afterwards, 
when I became used up there in going to the barber shop,and soon 
after I was in the alley. 

Q.- Now, let us take the time when you left the hospital?Were 
you provided with crutch or crutches when you left the hospital? 
A. I think with two canes to get over to the room and a man 

was sent along to help me, but it is just possible that one may 
have been a makeshift crutch and a cane. 

Q. To assist you to get over there? A. Sure. 

Q. To the alley? A. Sure, to be weighed and a man sent 
along to hold me up. 

Q. That is when you came out to the hospital and went to 
Bertillon room? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From the Bertillon room you went back to the alley? 


A. And back to the alley. 
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Q. You were provided at that time with either two canes, or 
with a crutch and a cane? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Who provided you with those things? 
A. Why, I had had a cane long before that. One of the men made 
it for me down in the mill after I got hurt right awayand I 
expect that was the same one that I had although one or two 
were made with broomsticks; one or two were broken s0 I cannot 
say who had given me that one. I had been using a cane fora 
long time. 
Q. By the way, had you ever asked Dr. Stone at any time when you 
were Called at the hos ital if there was not some place there 
where you could have employrent in the hospital? 
A. I asked him soon after I went there. 

Soon after you came to the institution you mean? 

Yes, sir. 

Spoke to him about that matter? 

Yes, sir, and was refused. 

Did you renew the request or speak to him again after that? 

I possibly hay have done so two or three times, although I 
cannot remember now, 
Q. That was during the time you were in the jute mill? 
Ae Yes, sir, oh, yes. 
Q. Who provided the crutch for you? 


A * " Half-a-foot "Smi th * 


Q.- “Half-a-Foot" Smith? A. In the alley. 


Q- In the alley? A. Lent me a crutch he cane in with and 
afterwards sold it to me for ten sacks of tobacco. Now, you have 
the whole history of the transaction. 


Q. Is that the only crutch that you had? 
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A. It is possible that they let me have a crutch the day I. 
was taken over to be weighed; whether it was two canes, or a 
crutch and a cane I don't remember. If it was a crutch it was a 
home-made one. 
Q. Well, now, as a matter of fact, from the time you left the 
hospita isn't it a fact from that time on you always used a 
crutch, or a pair of crutches? 
A. Why, I guess I did not have a pair of crutches at all when 
I was in the prison. 
Q@. You did not? You had one crutch and a cane? 
A. One crutch and a cane. 
Q. Didn't you have a crutch practically from the time you did 
leave the hospital before you got this crutch from "Foot and a 
Half" Smith? A. No. 
Q.- You did not have one? A. I tried to get crutches from 
the hospital. They told me they had none. 
Q. Upon leaving the hospital you went directly from the hospi- 
tal to the cell? A. To the Bertillon room and then to 
Cell 58 in the alley. 
Q.- How did you get from the hospital to the Bertillon room, 
and then to 6ell 58? 
A. There was a man sent over to help me over there, the prize- 
fighter was sent to help me over there and then along to the 
cell with me, 
Q. The Bertillon room is located from the hospital that you 
speak of just directly across the yard, isn't it? 


A. No, that is in the northeasterly portion. 


Q.- Were you in the old hospital or new hospital? 


A. No, sir. 


Q- The new hospital you mean? A. New hospital, yes,sir. 
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The old hospital I understand, is not used as a hospital, but 
for sort of a storage room for consumptives and worn-outs. 


Q@. The distance you had to walk would be not over two hundred 


yards, would it? A. That would be 600 feet. 


@. Yes, I mean from the hospital to the Bertillon room? 
A. It cannot be that. 
Q. Carnot be that far. Ish't that so, Doctor? 
Q. I guess it is not much more than a hundred yards. 
A. I was going to say half of the two hundred yards. 
Q. Your recollection is that you had a crutch at that time? 
A. Either a crutch or a cane, or two canes. 
Q. And then you went from there to Cell 18? 
A. No, to Cell 58. 
Q. 58--I get those mixed. 
A. And then the man took one from me,either the crutch or the 
cane. 
Q. What? A. Then the man took away from me either the 
crutch or the cane, as it may have been. The other one was kind 
of a broomstick that had been fixed up for me; that was left. 
Q. The crutch was not given to you, then, upon a request from 
vou for it? A. They never gave me anything until the 
day I was coming out, when I was being carried out one of the 
assistants brought an old home-made crutch and whispered some- 
thing to me, "You will need this when you get out", or “Take 
this with you", something of that sort. I still have that among 
my curios. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Q. Had you made a request for a crutch or a 
Cane of the prison authorities that was refused at any time? 
A. Well, the only place to ask would have been of the druggist 


or doctor. 
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Q. You understand the question, Doctor. Will you answer the 
question? A. Why, I had asked one of them,but I cannot 
say now which, and I was told they had none. 

MR. BENTAMIN:Q. You did ask for a crutch? 

A. Yes, or a chain, I don't remember which. 
Q. It was subsequent to the time that you were in the hospital 
that you were given this wheelbarrow ride you speak of? 
A. Oh, yes, some time after. 
Q. That was some time after, was it? A. Some time after. 
Q? Well, now, will you just detail that event, please,how it 
occurred, when it occurred, and under what circumstances? 
A. Well, I think that was one of Mr. Ramage's trips on which, 
after I was taken over to the office I was unable to talk but 
a few words to him after I got there from exhaustion,and in 
taking me over they would always furnish a man who walked along- 
side of me with one arm holding me up. I hed one arm around 
his shoulder, and then a crutch or cane as I happened to have 
had at that time. I was so exhausted I could not carry ona 
conversation with Mr. Ramage after I got there and soon after 
he left me, Murray came into the room and wanted to know where 
my visitor was. I said "He is gone". He said "What are you 


doing here? You can't stay here. Get out of this"--words to that 


effect, in a cross, angry tone. I told him I was trying to get 


up strength enough to get back. He says "You can't stay here. 
Get out of here". I went just outside the door and sat down on 
the bench on the porch there just outside of the office. He came 
and ordered me away from there. 

Q. Mr. Murray did? A. Yes, sir. The men helped me up. 


As we passed Captain Sullivan's door---that is the turnkey's 
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door---I stopped in front of the door and said “Captain, may I 
take the short path acress the garden"? "Certainly", he said. 
He knew the condition I was in. There is one path that cuts 
through the flower garden from the offices to get on the south 
of the hospital. You remember that diagonal path. We got out a 
very little piece, and then Captain Randolph came over from to- 
wards the hosvital and angrily wanted to know what we were 
going that way for” 
Q. You were with whom at this time? 
A. One of the inmates of the alley there---well, I can't call 
him to mind just now---if you keep me in mind of it I have no 
doubt but in a short time I will remember it. 

THE CHAIRWAN:Q. Give his cell number in the alley. 


Ae What? 


Q. Give his cell nwnber if you can in the alley? 


A. I don't krow, It was just three or four cells from me. I 
think I shall give you the name ina few minutes. 

(The reporter reads as follows: "Captain Randolph came 
“over from towards the hospital and angrily wanted to know what 
"we were going that way for?") 
A. And ordered us to go around the regular path or road on 
the turn. Well, I had told him that Captain Sullivan had civen 
us permission to go and he ordered us to go around the other 
way; said we had all day to get there in. We turned and got as 
far as the hitching post----if you are familiar with the place 
right there near the corner of the clothing room,and I couldn't 
go any farther. It is about that high. I just hung to that to 
keep from falling and leaned over it and the man from the photo- 


graph gallery ran out with a rocking chair and the two men set 
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me down in the rocking-chair and the one that was with me kept 
me from falling out, and the other one ran and got me a drink 
of water. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Were you walking with the crutch at this 
A, Crutch or cane, and a man to hold me up. 


THE CHAIRMAN:Q. Who was the man that ran out of the pho- 


tograph gallery? A. I dontt know his name. He was the 


photographer at that time. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. A young man? 
A. Yes, sir, he was the photographer at that time. 
Q. By the way, cari you give us the approximate date of this 
right now, Doctor, before you go any farther in the matter? 
A. Well, it was approximately---this is only another approxima- 
tion. It was approximately at the time that Mr. Ramage had 
complained at Sacramento of my condition and as I understood, 
a message had been sent from the Governor's office to ask what 
my condition was. 
Q. That is very indefinite. 
A. That is-as definite as I can now give it. 
Q. It was after you had been in the hospital and gone to cell 
58? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long after you had been in cell 58, about? 
A. I would say several months. 
Q. Several months? A. Yes, sir, that is as near as I 
can approximate it. 
Q. Three or four months, five months? 
A. I would say fully that. 
Q. Three, four or five months after that? 


Possibly, yes, sir. 
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Q@. You think it was any longer than that, or any less than 
that? A. Well, I can't tell you. I was so sick there 


for 30 many months, and had this pyemia or pus fever for a 


long, long time,and I can't remember the particular date that 


event occurred. 
A. 
QoQ ff SCC. If you want to seek to keep track of such things, 


Burkhardt ought to be able to put you pretty close to them. 

Q. Just take it up from that point,then, and go on with the 
story? A. They helped me down into it;the man that 
was with me held me up. The other one ran in and got a drink of 
water and came out and gave it to me to drink and that revived 
me. He went back into his place and left me sitting in the ehair, 
and Captain Randolph, after seeing me started towards this path 
had evidently gone towards his own office. He came back past 
the corner of the room again and seeing me sitting there he 
come over there in a rage and wanted to know what we were doing 
there. The statement was made to him I was unable to go any 
further and he wanted to know where that chair came from.Well,I 
couldn't tell him, but the man that was with me said the photo- 
grapher brought it out. And he called the photographer. He had 
me get out of the chair. He called the photographer and gave 
him an abusing and threats of what he would get if he wovld 
ever interfere in any matter and order again. Well, I tried 

and got as far as the lamp post without falling. I could not 
try any farther. Randolph in the meantime had gone over towards 
the new hospital and he came back from that way and saw me 
clinging to the lamp post, and a man held me up. After some 
remarks---I don't remember what he said----I told him it was 


impossible for me to go any farther,and a man was near there 
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and he ordered him to get a wheelbarrow and take me to my cell. 

MR. FARWET.L:Q. Which man was it he ordered to get a wheel- 
barrow? A. They called him "Frisco Slim". He occupied 
Cell 60, I believe, or possibly 61 in the same alley. 
Q. "Frisco Slim" you mean? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You say that was the man that cave you the ride on the 
wheelbarrow? A. Yes, sir. 
Q@. Te happened to be coming along fust at that time? 
A. He was near there; that is all 1 can say,and Randolph order- 
ed him to get a wheelbarrow and take me in. 


Q. Is that all that Randolph said about it? 


A. Oh, no, he talked, but I don't remember what was said. When 


I was in the wheelbarrow, instead of crossing that place in 
front of the hospital that is cut through the asphalt and 
boards provided for that purpose, "Slim" ran right throuch the 
ditch, a fall of two or three inches thickness of the asphalt 
pavement, which, of course, bounced me. I was in perfect agony 
at the time on my back. When we got down nearly to the hospital 
one of my feet caught in the wheel and that abruptly stopped 
us, 80 he had some remarks to make and several of the hospital 
attaches were out in front of the hospital sizing the thing up; 
I think it was the prizefighter that called out "Dump him out 
and see how quick he can get up". Well, it was not done. As 
we passed through the iron gate going from the main yard to 
there, "Slim® tried to grind my hand against the side of the 
gate. I saw what was going to happen and pulled it out of the 
Way in time. When we came out into the alley there is a raise 
there of well, nearly two inches high there, a little board 


bridge just across the ditch, just outside the alley gate. He 
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started and drove his---I forget sometimes---drove his wheelbarrow 
wheel against that with a bounce that nearly threw me out of 
it. As soon as he passed through the gate he took up a jog 


trot to the door of the cell,and there I was lifted into my 


bed, and it was a number of days before I was able to leave it 


againe There were several of those trips that I was compelled 
to take over there to see visitors after I became bhedfast. Two 
or three days after that, before I could get out of the bed at 
all, just in a complete state of exhaustion once the cell tender 
went over to see Mr. Randolph and asked him if a visitor could 
not come to see me. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Ramage at any of these visits to you of the 
fact that you were getting no medical attention? 

A. I have no doubt I did. 

Q. Well, if you did, would you not recall that fact, Doctor? 

A. I can't say. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Hamage that you needed crutches, a pair of 
crutches, and that they did not have any here at the prison? 

Did you request him to get crutches? 

A. No, I never made that request. 

Q. Or did you express\to him the need that you had for a pair 
of crutches? Ae I dontt know that I did, but he 
could see it for himself. 

Q.- Did he ever mention the matter of getting crutches for you? 
A. No, sir, not that I rememher of. 

Q. Or offer to get them or speak of them at all? 

A. Not that I remember of. He brought me a dozen pineapples 

one time and a crate of grapes, but they did not get any farther 


than the front gate. 
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Q, Brought you a box, you say? A. <A dozen pineapples. 
Q. A dozen pineapples? A. And a crate of grapes. 
Q. Grapes? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You did not get them at all? A. No. 
Q. How did you know that he brought them? 
A. He told me so. 
Q@. At some subsequent visit he told you that? 

whether 
A. Well, I don't know it was subsequent, or whether it was that 
day, probably it was that day. 

MR. FARWETL:Q. Who was this? Ramage? 

A. Ramage. It is well understood in the prison that nothing 
can come in there from any of your friends. 

THE CHAIRVAN:Q. Is that when vou state that your friend 
Ramage sent you this fruit? A. Brought it. 

Q. Brought it? A. Yes, sir. 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. It is one of the prison regulations, is it 
not, that no matters of that sort may be brought to prisoners? 
A. Well, I couldn't tell you anything about it. I knew nothing 
of the prison regulations until I got inside. 

Q.- You never saw other prisoners get food and grapes, or any- 
thing of that kind? A. No, sir. 

Q. Brought by their friends, did you? 

A. Nothing of the sort. 

Q. Have you any reason to feel that in this particular matter ya 
were treated differently than any other prisoner? 

A. No, sir, but that might have prevented Ramage esugresting 
crutches you are asking about, or anything of that sort; they 


would not be admitted. 


Q@- Is that the reason why vou mentioned the matter? 
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A. Yes, I mentioned it just in connection with that. 
Q. Now, you remained how long in the cell? You remained in 
Cell 58 until you left, didn't you? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What character of bed did you have there? 
A. The usual sack of straw and blanket. 
Q. Was there any difference in the cell equipment that you 
had from any other cell equipment? 
A. Why, yes, I had the common cell equipment. 
Q. You had the common cell equipment? 
A. Common cell equipment. 
Q. The same as the other cell equipment? That is what I mean, 
A. The same as the ordinary cell equipment. 
Q- Do you know any of the cells that are fitted any differently? 
Ae I cannot give you the number, but there are cells that 
have spring beds in them and there are cells that have mattrass- 
es in them, not straw. 

Do you know who or what prisoners have those? 
A. Wo, no, I can't answer that. 
Q. Do you know where they are located? 
A. No, because they may be shifted from one location with the 
prisoner gping in and goOing out. One of the prisoners wanted 
to sell me one for five dollars, just before I came sill 
Q. Was the cell equipment in Cell 58 the same as it had been 


in Cell 18 and Cell 447 which you previously occupied? 


A. Why, with the exception of this straw mattrass it was the 


same, because it was moved along with the prisoner from one cell 
to the other. 
Q- You say with the exception of the straw mttrass? 


A. With the exception of the contents of the straw mattrass, 
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or the straw mattrass---they changed the straw mattrass after I 


had been in there possibly a year in prison, and I think again 
shortly before I came out which wotuld be about two years later, 
and my blankets were washed after I had been in there about a 
year and I succeeded in getting them washed again about two 
years after that. 
Q. You mean the blankets that you had given to you when you 
first arrived here were the same baankets that you had contin- 
uously the whole time you were here; is that it? 
A. No, sir, I could not quite say that. Part were, and part 
were not. When I was taken to the hospital I had two pair and 
a half of blankets but some one stole the half blanket. When I 
came back I asked for another >}. * blanket and got a pair. 
Q. And got a pair of blankets? A. Yes. 
Q. New blankets? A. No, secondhand. 
Q.- Secondhand blankets? A. Secondhand. They never had 
any new ones, I think, at any time. 
Q. Were they clean at the time they were given to you? 
A. Oh, yes, the blankets that are given to you are clean.After 
&@ year or two in a cell they certainly ought to be washed. L 
Q.- Let us fix that particular matter now definitely. From the 
time that you arrived until you went to the hospital you had two 
and a half pair of blankets, as I understand you? 
A. Yes, sir. 

And during that time were those blankets washed? 

After I had been in about a year they were washed. 

Not more than once? A. Only once. 
Q. During that period? A. Only once. 
Q. And then before you went to the hospital were they washed 


again at any time? A. No, sir. 
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Q. Or between the time that you arrived here and the time you 


went to the hospital your blankets were washed but once? 

A. Once. 

QO. After you came back from the hospital the half blanket which 

you say yOu had was gone? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the other blankets were there, were they? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just as you had left them? 

A. Well, we will say so. They may have shifted us a little. 

Q. They were the same blankets? A. Yes, sir, but tobacco 

and other little things were stolen along with the blankets, 
with the shifting they made in the positions, I don't know it 

was the same blankets. | 

Q. After you came out and went to eell 58 you asked for another 

pair of blankets? A. I asked for another blanket. 

Q. Another blanket and you got a pair of blankets? 

A. I got a pair of blankets. 

0. Did you then have two pairs of blankets? 

A. Three pairs. 

Q. Three pairs? A. Three pairs of blankets. 

Q. Now, were those three pairs of blankets washed after you 

had gone to cell 58 between that time and the time that you 

left the place? A. Just a short time before I left. 

Q- Only once? A. Only once,and then without any orders, 

and I was told the cell tender could not get them washed.One 

of the half-demented men said to me one day, “I am going to 

send mine down along with my wash and see if I cannot get them 

washed", and he did so without any permit and they come back 


washed. I followed suit and I got mine washed. 
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Q. Did you request that your blankets be washed at any time? 
A. Oh, yes. 
Q. Of whom would you make that request? 
“A. Of the cell tender. He is xke supposed to be the only one 
you can go to on such things. 
Q. What report would he bring back? 
A. He told me you could not get them washed. 
Q. Could not get them washed? Did they refuse to do it? 
A. Could not be done, or all I know is the statement from him 
to me, he could not get them washed, he made that on several 
occasions. 
THE CHAIRVAN: Q. Will you give us that cell tender now? 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q. That is Zack Burkhardt you named? 
Yes, sir. 
The cell tender? A. Yes, sir. 
That is the man you refer to? A. Yes, sir. 
Now, then, at the present time, Doctor, can you think 
of the name of the person who was with you at the time of the 
wheelbarrow incident? A. No, but it will come. 
Qe Can you think now of the name of the Italian, the San Diego 
Italian that you mentioned in your testimony? 
A. No, I cannot call either one of those Italian's names to 
mind, but it was well-known among the men that he was one of 
those that were in the North Pole expedition. There won't be 
any trouble locating the first Italian. 
MR. MC CARTHY:Q. How long were you in the hospital, Doc- 
tor, how many months? A. About ten days,possibly a 


little longer. 


Q. Did you have a discharge of pus at that time while you were 
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in the hospital? A. In the hospital, undoubtedly. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. That was a discharge that showed itself 
in the stool? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was it a mueous discharge, or a pus and bloody discharge? 
A. Pus and blood. 
Q. Pus and blood. A. And had been so free that I had | 
bled helplessly and I will say in connection with that that I 
have a stricture of the rectum now and probably will have for 
life, and if you will go to my coat there you will find some 
bran in the pocket now. 

THE CHAIRMAN;:Q. Some what? A. Some bran in the 
pocket now which I use instead of laxative, instead of drugs, 
to keep my bowels relaxed enough so I can have a stool in spite 
of that stricture. Otherwise I run for days without any movement 
of the bowels at all until fever comes on. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Now, when did that structure first occur 


so far as you know of? A. When that abscess healed. 


Q.- When the abscess healed? A. Abscess of the bowels where 


the pus Was. 

Q. Was that an intestinal abscess”? 

A. Certainly, through the rectum. The rectum is the lower part 
of the intestines. 

Q- I mean, was the abscess located in the intestines itself? 
A. No, a psoas abscess which suppurated through into the intes- 
tines. 

Q Not a liver condition, then? A. No, no, it was from the 


accident to the back. 
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Q. Ae far as your liver and kidneys are concerned, you have no 
disturbance there at any time so far as you know? 
rs Nothing of any moment at any time. 
MR. MCCARTY: Q. Did the examination of the Lane Hospital 
people show your back was injured? A. Yes. 
Q. It does show that? A. That appears in the papers, 


I believe. 


MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Can you recall, Doctor, at the present 


time any of the names of the doctors who examined you et the Lane 

Hos pital ; you are not able to recall any of those names? 

A, It seems to me that the head one is named Webster. 

Q. Webster? A. He is the head physician of the 

institutgon, end any of the assistants! nanes I heard, they were 

introduced to me, I was too sick a man to remember anything and 

to know about thowe things, but he can give you the names. 

Q. You had a room there at the hospital? A. Wo, sir, 

I was put in a ward with ae number of other patienis. 

Q. In a ward with a nurse, of course? A. Nurse, oh, yes. 
(Here a recess is taken for five minutes.) 

MR. FARWELL: Q. Did Dr. Stome ever have any knowledge of 
your property on the outside; did he ever know anything about 
your having property? How do you figure it out? 

A. I don't know what knowledge he had, but parties came to me 
several times in the prison and wanted to know what property 

I had, but they did not get any satisfaction from me. 

Q. Somebody in the prison came to you to find out? 

A. Prisoners, yes. 

Q. Were there any newspaper accounts to the effect you did have 
property during your trouble? A. Well, I couldn't say. 
Q. You did not read the papers? A. No, they did not receive 
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California papers in the prison. 

Q@. I mean at the time your trial was going on before sentence? 

A. Oh, yes.» 

Q. Was anything said in the papers at all about your having 
property? A. Yes sir, and I have read reports since 
in the papers in relation to it. 

Q. Were you ever disobedient or refractory as far as the rules 
were concerned? A. No, sir. 

Q. You always obeyed orders and rules just as they gave them to 
you? A. Wo, I couldn't say that. Once a while 
I bought a piece of pie or something of that sort. 

Q. You could get that sort of thing by paying for it? 


A. Yes, sir. 


MR. McCARTY: @. Doctor, while you were in the hospital, did 


you apply there for a certain kind of pills of any kind? 
A. Before I went in? 
Q. Yes? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What kind of pills were they? 
A. Gelatine coated phosphorous pills. 
Q. What were those phosphorous pills used for? 
A. Brain food and also bone building. 
Q. What were the ingredients of those pills? 
A. Nothing but phosphorous and possibly sugar. 
Q. Did not contain any strychnine? A. No, you can get 
then with other combinations, but that was a plain phosphorous 
pill. | 
MR. FARWELL: Q. It was on your prescription, as I understand? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You gave the prescription for one-twenty-fifth and got it back 
one-quarter of a grain? A. I did not get any; I got the 


prescription returned changed over to a quarter of a grain. 
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Q. Is there any record of that anywhere? A. I don't know. 


Q. Would there be any record in the hospital? 
A. I have not any. 
MR. McCARTY: Yes, there must be a record of that. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q. You say you have got those pills before 
at the hospital? A. Yes, I got some there at one 
time. 
Q. Only one time? A. Only once, and some water got 
spilled on them in my room or else they gathered moisture from 
the fog; the gelatine, you know, is very susceptible to dampness 
and they were spoiled. I tried to get more and I couldn't do it. 
MR. McCARTY: Q. Got those on Dr. Stone's order, did you? 
A. No, sir, from the druggist. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Q. Now, Doctor, regarding the medical examina-_ 
tion made after you left the penitentiary at the Lane Hospital, 
I think-- A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are you willing to give the committee your consent as a 
physician and as a patient that we may make inquiries and call in 
one of those medical men or medical staff? A. Certainly. 
Q. Before this comnuittee? 
A. All of them so far as I am concerned. 
Q. You are willing to waive any right you may have and make the 
Bequest in writing? A. Certainly. 
Q. That is, you have no objection? A. None whatever. 
Q. I see. Well, we are simply proceeding in an orderly way 
about this. A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, then, that will be done later, Doctor? 
A. All right. 
Q. In relation to William B. Bradbury and the proposition that 


Was Made to Bradbury which you have before testified to, the 





said Bradbury being dead, who would know about that? 
A. His wife ought to know. 
G. Are you willing now to state, or will you state to the 
committee the name or names and adresses of any person or persons 
to whom this conmittee might address itself in order to secure 
further proof on the facts concerning this matter? 
A. Bradbury's wife. 
Q. When you say “Bradbury's wife", so the reporter may make a 
note ofit, whom do you mean? A. Mrs. Bradbury. 
Q. Will you state where she is? A. Corte Madera, as far 
as I know, just across the bay a few miles. 
; MR. FARWELL: Q. What is her first name? 

A. I don*t know. | 

THE CHAIRMAN: Q. William B. Bradbury? A. Yes, sir. 
Have you the list of thosenames I gave you? 
Q. Yes. We want to read this right into the record, Doctor, 80 
when this transcript is made it will show. 

"Harrison Olivef, Redondo, Los Angeles County, R. F. D. 
"Care of A. C. Johnson. " 

MR. JOHNSTON: Q. This Bob Hanford, is he still in the prison? 


A. In the grave. 


Q. What? A. In the Braves 


MR. FARWELL: Q. Dead? A. He was the one that 
died, one of the two that were taken out in a dying condition. 
I don't know whether I knew of the name of another man that was 
on the table there with me. 

MR. FARWELL: You wrote a list out, Mr. Ellis, the other night. 
I have a copy at the house. I do not see what is the use of 
taking that up. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I want the record to show. 

MR. FARWELL: Oh, yes. 
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MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Doctor, will you sign that waiver to the 
hospital, please; the physicians of the hospital? 


(The witness signs paper and hands same to Mr. Benjamin.) 


A. It may be the names of those Italians will come back to me. 
I an trying to recall it to mind. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You are going to remain in San Francisco a 
day or so? A. As long as you want me. 

MR. CHAIRMAN: Just leave yourname and address with the 
comnittee. 

-2=2990--<" 

(Here the Committee tskes a recess to meet in the Palace 

Hotel, San Francisco, at nine o'clock this evening.) 


----000---- 
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San Quentin, Cal., Thursday March 27, 1913. 


ee ee oe ce oe oe ae oe me on om 


(The Cormittee convened in executive session in the 
office of the Clerk at San Quentin, California, 
all of the members being present.) 


THSTIMONY OF MARK &. NOOK, 


(Sworn by the Chairman.) 


THE CHALHVAN: As Mr. Benjamin is not present to-day, Mr. 
Johnson, will you conduct the examination of this witnesa? 
BY WR, JOH STON; 
Q .- What is your name? A. Mark &. Noon. 
Where do you reside? Ae San Quentin. 
What official position do you occupy? 
State Clerk of the San Quentin Prison. 
How long have vou been such? Ae Since June 10, 1911. 
}. Were vou acquainted with one, %. #. Duncanson during the time 
he was here? A. I nev-r saw the man in my life until 
he was pointed out to me here yesterday; that is my knowledge. 
Oe You have no knowledge of him during the time that he was 
incarcerated in the State Prison at San Quentin? 
Ae No, sir. 
Now, I show you a statement here purporting to be an affi- 
davit signed by August Phillipi. Will you examine that? 
Ae Yes. 
Qe Was that signed in your presence? 


A. That was sign d in ~y presence, and in the presence of ¥W. 


H. Baldwin, humane officer of San Bernardino County, who was 





present on the occasion. 

Q@. Did the person who signed that, Auguet Phillipj, know the 
contents thereof? Ae Yes, sir; he read it and then I 
read it to him in the presence of Supervisor Samuel Pine. I 

want to state also Mr. Pine witnessed this signature,because this 
boy is udopt: y Mr. Pine. Do you want me to give the history 
of this boy? 

de Ae This boy is an orphan who was in the Log 
Anceles Orphans Yome and he wag taken from that home by Duncane 
gon,and Supervisor Pine, who was a neighbor of Duncanson's obe 
served the crueltiesg that were administered to the boy. And I 
believes that Duncanseon made application to «.dovt the boy and 
Tudee Bledsoe refused to rive him ‘hat vrivilere and go Mr. 

Pine then took the boy in charge avd adopted him. That is what 
Mre Pine informed me. I don't know that of record, and when I 
went to see Mr. Pine, why, this boy was there, and he told me 

of the cruclties. I asked the boy, would he make a statement,and 
he did, and I wrote the atatement out on this affidavit and 
read it to the boy,and then handed it to him and he read it 
himself, and then willingly signed it. 

Mi, JOH STON: I isk that that be introduced as “Iixhibit 1° 
subfect to the sirnature of the olerk if we shoule afterwards 
ascertain that he ig entitled to administer an oath. 

MRe FARWELL;Q. Who was Phillipi,the boy that was adopted? 


Ae A boy that was taken from the Los Angeles home by Duncanson, 


' 


and subsequently adopted by Samuel Pine, who is supervisor of 


the Pry aa dia’ TIC fT > San Rernardino Caun CV, and has h ,@r auch 
for the last ter years. 


THE CHAIRVAN: You will hand the affidavit 





ad 

and have it marked "Exhibit No. 1". 

(Said paper marked "Ex. No. 1, H.B.W*, and is as follows: 

"Affidavit. 
"State of California, 
"County of San Bernardino. 
"Auguat Phillipi, being first culy sworn,upon oath says: 

"That he is now and at all times hereinafter mentioned was a 
"resident of the City of Chine, Ccunty of San Bernardino, 8tate 
“sf California. That he is new of the age of aixt-en years 
“and was taken from the Los Angeles Home when he was nine (9) 
‘Yours of age by the said Ee Ke Duncanson and lived at his, 
uncanson's home for thr e years. That during his satay at 


"DPuncinson's home he was treated cruclly;that Duneanson mace 


"him help milk thirty cows, would not give him sufficient food 


fand he had to sleep in a dry goods box with sacks as covering. 

"That he became acquainted with and knew the reputation 
“of xe He Duneanson for truth, honesty and integrity. That at 
"the time he knew the said i. #. Duncansen, the reputation of 
“said Duncangon for truth, honesty and integrity was bad and 
"that he would not believe the said Duncanson umer oath. That 

his novledge of the reputation of eaid Duncanson for 
"truth, honesty and integrity, he would not now believe the 
"said Duncanson under oath. 
"August Phillipi. 
"Subscribed a: sworn to before me this dand day of 


"191%, 
ey ‘at 


I Eb OE A Ce OREN RN re Sa en cel 


"Notary Public in and for the County of 


"San Bernardino, State of California," 
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UR. JOHNSTOMN:Q. =I show you hore a paver -r affidavit pure 


- 
& 


porting to have bea rnc y one, W. J. Tebo. Do you recognize 


that? 
Q. Was that signed in your presence’ 
Ae That wus sicred in the presence of myself and Mr. We Ge 


Baldwin, humane o*ficer of San Bernardino. Mr. Tebo is the cone 


stable of the town of Chino,and has beer such for fift-en years, 
ind the notary at Chino was not available that nicht so I could 
not get a notary on that occasion, so I fust had to take ¥r. 
Faldwin as a witness to it. 

Q. This party in that states he has known PDuncanson for what 
period of time? A. Twenty veara. 

read that paper before he sirened it? 


dictated the statement to me and then read it before he 


Ae 
ite 


gigned 

UH. JOHUSTONs I kK that that go in as "xhibit No. 2°, 
subsfect to the same provision as “Exhibit 1". 

MANs It may be admitted. 
(Said paper is marked “Ex. 2, HB eW",and reada as follows: 
"AFFIDAVIT. 

"State of California, 
"County of San Bernardino. 

"W. J. Tebo, being first duly sworn, upon oath says: 
"That he is now and at all times hereinafter mentioned was a 
"resident of the City of Chino, County of San Fernardino,State 
“of California. That he is now constable of the city of Chino, 
"and has been so for fifteen (15) years last past. He has known 
"E. EZ. Duncanson for twenty (20) years and that during that time 


"he has not heard one man in this community speak one good word 
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“of Ke Be Duncanson,although Duncanson has resided in the commun- 


"ty for about thirty (30) years. That he beeame acquainted with 


fand knew the reputation of . K. Duncanson for truth,horesty 
“and integritye At the tire he knew the said He 5. Duneanson, 
"the reputation of said Duncanson for truth, honesty and intege 
"rity was bad and that he would not then believe the said Duncane- 
®son under oathe That from his knovledge of the reputation of 
"said Duncanaon for truth, honesty, ard interrity,he would not 
“now believe said Duncansen under oathe 
"WT. JT, Tebo. 
"Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22 day of March, 
"1914. 
"Wotary Public in and for the County of 
"San Fernardino, State of Califorria.* 
MR, TORVSTON;Q. I shor vou here a purvorted afficavit, 
nurported to have beer signed by one Samuel Pine. Examine that. 
Yave vou seen that before? 
Supervisor Pine dictated this affidavit to me,and I handed 
to him and he read it and signed it, there being no notary 
available, it being taken on ¥r. Pine's ranch about ten miles 
from Chino, why whe signature was witnessed by myself and Mr. 
baldwin. 
Qe Mr. Pine, according 
of San Bernardino county, 
ten years. 
in that aff3i he states he has known the defendant for 
thirty years. 


Q. Known the witness Puncanson for that period of time? 
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A. For thirty years. 
WR. JOUNSTON; I aak that that go in as Exhibit 3 subject to 
the same provision. 
THi: CHALMWAN:s Let it be admitted. 
(Said paper ia marked Rx. Ho. 5, HeEW*? aric reads as 


folilows:- 


"State of Califernia, 


“County of San FRernardino. 


"I, Samuel Pine, being first dulv sworn, upon oath, says: 


"That he is now and at all times hereinafter mentioned was a 
"resident of the City of Chino, County of San Bernardino, State 
"of California. That he is now Supervisor of the fourth dise 
"trict in San FRernardino Co. He has knowm BE. Z. Duncanson 
"for thirty (50) years. I consider him morally bad and a cruel 
"~ane While Duncansgon was in the county fail at San Pernardino 
"Pine heard him complain of being sick. Dr Strong, the county 
“physician was culled and said Duncanson was faking. 

"That he became acquainted with and knew the reputation 
"of &. K. Duncanson for truth, honesty and integrity. That at 
"the time he knew the said i. EB. Duncanson, the reputation of 
"said Duncanson for truth, honesty and integrity was bad and 
"that he would not believe the said Duneanson under oath. That 
"from his knowledge of the reputation of said Duncanson for 
"truth, honesty, and integrity, he would not now believe the 
"said Duncanaon uncer oathe 

"Samuel Pine. 
"Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22nd day of March, 


"19154 - 
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"Notary Public in and for the Ccunty of 


"Sar Rernardino, State of California. * 

MR. JOHNSTON;Q. I show you here a purported affidavit, 
purporting to have been signed by one C. Me. Sikes. Will vou exe 
amine that? A. That is the brother in law. Yes, Mr. 
Sikes dictated---I can't say he dictated this to me. 

QQ. Well, did he read it? 
Ae I wrote this affidavit and Mr. Sikes rea’ it and then siened 
it, there being no notary available it was witnessed by myself 
and Mr. We. UH. Baidwin. 
Q. Who is Mr. Baldwin? Ae Humane officer of San B rnardino 
County. 

MR. JOHNSTON: I ask that that go in as Exhibit No. 4, 
sublect to the same provisions. 


THE CVTALE A™s Tt may he ndmitted. 


(Said paper vag marked “Ex. No. 4, HeB.WP and reade as 


follows:- 
PAPTIDAVIT,. 
"State of California, 
County of San FPernardino. 
“CO. Me. Sikes, being first duly sworn,upon oath says: That 
and at all times hereanafter mentioned was a resident 
the city of Upland, County of San Rernardino, State of Callie 
fornia. That he is now in the paint and wall paper business; 
"that the sister of the said C. Me. Sikes was a wife of kK. E,. 
"Dineanson.e 
"That he became acquainted with and knew the reputation of 


"Ke Ee Duncanson for truth, honesty and intogrity. At the time he 


"know the said i. i Duncangon, the reputation of said Duncanson 
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®for truth, honesty, and integrity, he would not now believe 


"said Duncanson under oathe 
"Cc. Me Sikes, 
"Subacribed and sworn to before me this 22nd day of March, 
"1914 6 
Notary Public in and for the County of 
"San Rernardino, State of California." 
MR. PARPELL:@. How lone has he known Duncaraon? 
He didn't say. He ia the brother in law. 
Re RYANSQ. A brother in lw of Duncacson? 
Yes, by either the sa d or third wife; I am not sure. i 
whether Duncanson married three or four times. 


MR. JOHNSTONSQe I show v here an affidavit sirened by one 


we ae SF 


« 


HZ. Bledsoe. Do you know who §M Bledsoe is‘ 
Mr. Bledsoe is u practisi 
Bernardino and h ig father of 
GQ. Was that signed in your presence’ 
Ae It was note I had a conversation vith Mr. Bledsce and 
4 


told me that the form of affidavit tha ad presented to 


did not suit hin, would make a form of hie own and 


mail it to me, which he subsequently did,and this ia the affie- 
davit hat he made. 
uv have any conversation with him in reference to said 
Duncans on’ A. TI did. 
faa the gist of the conversation such as is set forth 
w[fPicavit? A. Yas, on’y his tatements were setrong- 
to Duncanson's bad character. 


MRe JOHNSTON: I ask that this be introduced ag Exhibit No. 





THE CHAIHMVAT: Let it be admitted, 


(Said pap-r is mrked "Ex, No.5" HeF.W", and reads as fole 
love; 


"Afficavit of KR. B. Bledsoe. 


"State of California, 


we 


° 
* 
’ 
» 
* 
* 


"County of San Rernardino. 
"R. Ee Bliedsos, who being first duly sworn,on oath says: 
"That he is now and for many years laat past has bean a resident 
the City of San Bernardino, County of San Rernardino, 


f California. That during all such time he has engared 


O72 ALAS OT 
“in the practice of t law; that he is acouainted with one 
"Ke Ke Duncanason, acd has been acquainted with him for more 
"than fifteen vears last past. 

"That said Duncacson resided in the county of San Pernar- 
"dino during most of the aforesaid time. That affiant knows the 
"“seneral r-putation of said Duncanson in the communities where 


wah 


"he has resided in said county for truth, honesty and intege 
"rity, and that eputation is bad. That affiant would not 
"beliove sad Duncaison uncer oath where he was a witness in 
"a mattor in which he waa interested. 
"Re Be Bledsoe. 
"Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
"March, 1913. 
“Charles Post, 
"County Clerk and Ex-Officio Clerk of the Superior 


"Court in and for San Rernardino County, 


"State of California, ® 





MR. JOHNSTON: What was the last answer? 

(Last answer resd «s follows: Yeu, only his statements 
were stponger in regard t Duncanson's bad character .) 

THE WITNESS: I mean stronger in the conversation then they 
are in the affidavit 

THE CHAIRMAN: This is the senior Bledsoe? 
A. Yes, sir, this was Judge Bledsoe'’s futher. 

MR. JOHNSON: 9. I show you an affidavit made by one T. M. 


Hart with reference to one BE, %. “uneanson. Did you aver see that 


before? A. Dr. Hart made a statement to me and from 
thet statement I dictated this affidavit cand subaitted to Dr. 
Hert before a notary ond it wor signed end he meade affidevit 
to it in my presence. 

MR. JOHNSTON: I ask that th: t be introduced under the same 
provision. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It may be admitted. 


(Seid paper is marked "Ex. Now 6, H. Be. We. "ond is as 
i Cllows: 

"State of Ca ifornia, ) 
“County of los sngeles. - 

"Ire T. M. Hart, beilos first duly sworn, upon orth ssys: 
“That for some time after Merch 25th, 1909, he knew one HE. E. Dun- 
"canson, the said Duncenson was at that time, and for 
"five months thereafter, confined in the County Jnil of Los 
“Angeles County, State of California, awoiting trial on charge 
fof repe@e 

"That the affiant, Dr, T. M. Hart, was at that time 


“acting as ettending physician at the said County Jail. Thet 





"pr. Hart was called up nm, on » mumber of occasions, to cive 
*nedicsl attention to the seid #2. EB. Duncanson. That «t no 
"time did the said Pr. Hart find that the said HE. HE. Duncanson 
fwas suffering from any ailments, or th=t he needed any 
Mmedicel attention. 


"The said BS. EB. Duncanson, at that time represented 


“nimgelf to be - practising end licensed physician, ond that in 


*c.nsideration of this fact the said Dr. Hert on one cecesion 
*sd@ninistered certain medicine ot the request -f seid EB. @,. 
"Dunernsone. 

"The sffiant believes thet «t all timee during the 
"said Tuncenson's confinement in the said County Jail, that he 
“was ea Mealigner end wax somewhat of a nuisance to the attending 
*physiciane 

"Signed this 24th day of March, 1913. 


*"“Tristen M. Hart, M. I. 


"Subseribed ond sworn ts before me this 24th day of Merch, 1913. 
Jeanette Brown - 
Angeles County, Colif-rnia.®) 
WR. JOHNSON: I show you this affidavit signed by one R. G. 
Nish. (id you ewer see this affidavit before? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where? A. In San Bernardino County I dictated it. 
(it signed in your presence? Ae Ho, it waa not. 
went to the County Jail ond intesviewed Jailer Nish ond he made 
this statement in substance to me. Owing to his duties «+ the 
jail which detsined him until noontime went to the notary and 
dictated this affidavit end then »t lunchtime I asked Jailer 
ish would he please step crond to the notary's office and read 


the statement or effidavit and sin it, and he did so and J 
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called around later at the notary's and found the affidavit pree 
pared for me. | 
0, What gave this sffidavit to you, the notsyy? 

A. The notary gave thet to me, yea. 
MR, JONSON: I «sk thet this be introduced as the others. 
(Said paper is merked "Ix. Wo. 7, H. Be. We and reads as 
follows: 
DAVIT 
"state of California, 
"County of San Rornardino. 
"R. G. Nish, being first duly sowrn, upon oath says?3 


"That he ie now and «t ell times hereinafter mentioned he was 


*>rlson keeper xt the County Jeil of San Bernardino County, at 


"the City of San Bernardino, Stete of California. Thet he knew 
fond became eacqurinted with E. BE. Puncanson after he was arrested 
fon a charge of battery and was confined in asid County Jail on 
che 9th day of Juke, 190 . Th t during the time said 
"Duncenson wes confined in said County Jail in the yerer 1908, 
"he was the mogt unruly prisoner and objected t obeying any of 
"the ;rison rules. Th seid Duncanson was continuelly complain- 
Sing that he ws sick and th t he needed the si tention of 
"physician. That the County Physician wae eosliled in «attendance 
f"upon the said Duncanson «= number of times end made sever:l exame 
"insations, but reported that he could not find cnything wrong 
"physics lly with the aaid Duncenson at that time. Tht the said 
‘uncanson objected strenuously to heving his picture t-ken 
Sin order thet hia photograjh might be hed for the files of the 
“iden: ification bureau of said County J@. 


"That daring my scjusint nee nd obsery: tion of 
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@geid Duncanson while in custody «t said County Jail, I came to 
know him end consider his reputation for truth, honest, and 
fintezrity to be bead, md I would not believe him, the said 
"‘Duncemeon, under oathe 
*"R. G. Nish. 
*"Ssubseribed { sworm to before me this 22d dx; 


Merch, 1915-6 


iotary Pu end for 


the County of Sen Bernardino, 
State of Col iforniae®) 
Wh, JOHNSTON: I show you «an affidavit signed by one WV. H. 
Beldwin. Dic you ever see this :ffidavit bei ore? 
Ae . cid. 
0. And you know this W. H. Baldwin? A. I met hin in San 
Berosrdino County; I never knew him before. 
%. What is his offioial position, if « what he occupies? 
A. Heli, he oocupies two posit:ons. He ic deputy constable and 
humane officer, so he told ae. 
Mi. JO'NSTON: I ask that this be introduced anc marked. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Let it be admitted. 
(Seid peper is marked "Ex. Wo. 53 4H. HB. W.® ond rezdse as 
follows: 
PARPFIDAVIT. 


"State of CH ifornia, 


) 
) BSe 
) 


"County of San nernordino. 


"7. T. Baldwin, being first duly sworn, upon other says: 
"Theat he ie now -nd at all times hervinafter mentioned was a 
“resident of the City of Son Bernardino, County of San Bernordino, 
"Stat of Californias That he is now Depty Consteble in ond 
"for San Bernardino Township, San Sernerdino County, California. 


wo) Q Wr prohatian Offiaeuwr in and far the 


-- 
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"said County of San Bernerdino, ond as such officer placed one 
"EZ. KE. Tuncanson, of Chico, California, under  rrest for cruelty 
"to children ond for cruelty to animals in the year 1908. 
"Th t he became acquainted ith and knew the reputution of 3. 
"Muuc:nsoen for truth, h nesty, nd intezrity. At the time he 
®knew the said B, BR. Tuncanson, the reputation of said Dune: nson 
®for truth, honesty, ond integrity was bad en thet he woul’ not 
"then believe the said Dunexnson under onth. Th t from his 
"knowledgs of the reputetion of said Duscanson for truth, honesty, 
®-nd integrity, he would not now beliewe said Dunconson uncer onthe 
We. 4. Boldwin. 

"Subseribed nd sworn to before me this 22d dey of 

“iarch, 1913-6 


Fred A. ‘ilson. 
otary ru c in and ior 
the County of San Hernarding 
State of Cadifornia.*®) 


Mn. JOMNSTON: I show you here an affidavit by oneJ. B. Moores 
‘of the City of Ontario, County of San »ormardino. Dis you ever 
see this sef.idavit begore? A. I dide 

9. How dic you come in possession of it? A. Mx. Moores 
Gulled :round to the justices! court where I wes -ith « nuwnbe: 

of other citizens of the City of Ontario and made this affidavit 


in my pres nce. 


@. And delivered it to you? A. And deliver t to m@e 


MER. J°YNSTON: I ask thet this be introduced. 
THE CHALTMAN: So ordered. 
f, TY ae 


pg ] er is Ni rked Pity NO . 9 Le 


follows: 


"Stateof Califorala, 


"“Sounty of San Bernardino. 
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"J. B. Moores, being first duly sworn, upon oath says: 

"Thit he i: mow and at all times hereinafter mentioned wos a 
sident of the City of Ontario, County of San Bernardino, St«te 
California. That he is now « reel estates sgent ond insurance 

far nt. 

"Tht he has known EZ. E. Duncanson » bout twenty years. 

*“fhit he became acquainted with and knew the reputation of E. EK. 

"‘Nuncanson for truth, hon sty, ad integrity. Tht «t the time 

"he knew the said ER. EB. Dumcanson, the reputat.on of said Duncen- 

"son for truth, honesty, snd integrity was bad and that he would 

“not beliewe the said Duncenson under oath. That frah his 

Sxnowledge of the reputsetion of seid PDuncsenson for truth, honesty, 

® ond integrity, he would not now believe the ssid Dunesnzon under 

fonthe 
Je Be. MOores. 
"Subscribe: end sworn to before me this 22d day of 
March, 1913. 
D. Mitchell 
rublie in :ne 
County of San Bernardina, 


State of Caifornia.") 


4K. JOUUNSTON: I show you here an affidavit of one W. 2. Byrne 


seat @ ~ 


Ce 


with reference to one BE. %. Duncenson; the affeint being a 


deputy dist: ict atborney. As Ex. 


®. Ex-deputy district «ttorney of San Bernardino County. Did you 

ever sec this affidavit before? A. I did. 

2. Sy whom was it delivered to you? A. iit. Byrne 

dictated it | the notery &4&@ wy presence and delivered it to me. 
WR. JOINSTON: I ask that this be introduced, Mr. Chairman. 
THE CHAIRMAN: All right, sir. 


(Seid paper is marked "Ex. No. 10 H.B. W 





follows: 


"SA FFIDAYV EZ Fe 


3 


P 
"Stateof Californie, ) 
} 
) 


"Sounty of San Bervardino. 

“y. EH BYRNE, being first duly sworn, upon o th ssys: 
"That at all times heroinafter mentiones he was and ho is & 
*r gident of the City of Sen Bernardino, State of California, 
fond an attorney ot law. That in the year 1905 he was a dephty 
"district attormey for the Cont; of San Bernardino, Stat« of 
"California, «nd as such ceptity district attorney becume ace 
"quainted with one |. EB. Duncenson, who then resided in Chino, 
"in said Bernextidino County. Theat as such deputy dietriot 


"-ttorney he h:d occassion to prosecute the sxuld &. B. Puncengson 
fon « misdene: nor charge in the year 1905. That «t that time 
"nd during said prosecution sffiant became ecqusinted with and 
®xnew the reputation of said BE. HZ. Duncenson for truth, honesty, 
"ond integrity, and that said Duncenson's ro;utetion for truth, 
"honesty, onc integrity was bad. Th:t effisnt would not then 
“believe the said Duncanson under oath ond would net now believe 


"him under oath. 
W,. &. Byrnes. eeianiainl 
"Subscribed und sworn to before me this e2d day of 
Warch, 1915-6 


A te ae —e 


¥red A. ‘ilson 
Notary Public in and for 
the County of San Bernar- 
ino, itete of Califcornia.®) 
JOHNSTON: I show you here on affidavit of one W. ». Smith, 
of the City of Ontario, with reference to one &. 


Mune mson. Did you ever s 6 tris affidavit before? 


A. I dide 
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Q@. How did it cone into your possession? A. Mre Smith 
keeps @ large grocery store in .ntario and he was one of the 
meny citizens who called around to the Justices! Court snd made 
the affidevit in my presence and delivered it to me. 

SR, JOUNSTON: I ask thet this be introducede 

THE CHAIRMAN: So ordered. 

(Said paper is m:-rked "Exe. No. 11 H. B 


follows: 


"Stateof California, 


) 
) 
) 


"County of Sen Pernardino. 


Ww 


- « wi 


» Smith, being Lirst duly sworn, upon o: th says: 

"Tint he is now and at ell times hereinafter montioned wos s 
"resident of the City of Ontario, County of Sen Bernerdine, State 
“of California. That he is now e grocer in seid city and countye 
"That he has been acquainted with Z. E. Duncanson for the past 
"twentyefive (25) yearse That he became cccusinted with and knew 
®the reputation of E. %. Duncanson for truth, honesty and 
Sintegrity. -t the time he knew the said E. BE. Duncanson, the 
"reputetion -f said Duncenson for truth, hon-sty, and integrity 
“was bead ond thet he would not then believd the said Punc nson 
"under oath. Thet from his knowledge of the reputetion of said 
*"Tuncangon for truth, honesty, «nd integrity, he would not now 


"believe gei: Duncanson nder cathe 


®*Subseribed ond swor to before me 
Bye ron, 1914-6 


Archie >. Kitchell 

Hovary Public in sna for 

the County of Sen Bernare- 
dino, Stat of California? 
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MR, JOHNSTON: I show you here an effidavit of one J. Re 
Pollock of the City of Ontserio wibh reference to %. EB. Duncenson. 
Did you @ver see this effidavit before? A. I did. 
QO. By whom was it delivered to you? A. By Mr. Pol dek, 
who was président of the First Nationsl Bmk of Interio. 
QO. He delivered this affidavit to you? A. In the 
Justigwe Court «t Ontario. 

MR. JOUNSTON: I ask thet this be introduced. 

THe CHAIRMAN: So ordered. 

(Saic paper is morked "ex. No. 12 


follows: 


"State of California, 


) 
) ss. 
) 


"County of Sen Bernerdino. 
"FJ. R. Pollook, being first duly sworn, upon osth says? 
"That he is now end .t all times hereinafter mentioned wes s 
“resident of the City of Ontario, County of San Bernardino, 
"State of California. Th t he is now an attorney at lew, Justige 
“ot the Peace of Ontario Township, President of the Ontario 
"“ationel Bank. Tht he has been acgqueinted with one &, 
"Muncanson for the past fifteen (15) years. That he became 
“acqusinted with and knew the reputation of ©. E. Duncesnson 
"fa truth, honesty, «nd integrity. That ¢ the time he knew the 
®Ssaid “=. BE. Duncanson, the r putation of sald Puncansen for 
"truth, honesty, nd integrity was bad und that he would not 
"believe the sxid Duncenson under oath. Thet fran his knowledge 
reputation of said DPuneanson for truth, honesty, and 


he would not now believe the s: id Puncenson under 





To Rs Pollock. 
"Subseribed nd sworn t this 22nd cay of 
"Yorch, 1914-6 
Archie }). Mitchell 
ry ru Oo in sn 
the County of San Bernardino, 
State of California.®) 
ME. JOHNSTON: I show you an affidavit of J. T. Morris, a 
deptty assessor of San vernerdino County. Did you ever see that 
before? A. Yes, he was ome of the many citizens 
who cchledc at the Justice's Court at Onte and made this 
eifidevit in my presence and delivered it to me. 
MR. JOUwSTOH: I ask thet that be introduced now. 
ig CHAIRMAN: So orderede 
(Said poper is marked "Ex. No. 15H. H.W. * and reads as 
follows: 
"AVYIDAVIT. 
"State of California, 
) ss 
County of Sen Bernardino. ) 
"J. T. Morris, being fir+t duly sworn, upon oxth sryss 
"That he is nor «nc at all times hereinafter menticned was « 
"resident of the City of Ontarlo, Coun y of San Bernardino, Stote 


Wor California. That he is now s deputy eesexxor for the County 


®of Sean nernardino. Thet he has known &. /. Dunesnason for 


“twenty yeorse Th t he beceme acquainted ith and knew th 
tion of E. EH. Duncenson for truth, honsty, end integritye 
the time he knew the said . H. Duncanson, the reputae 
"tion of aaid HK. B. Duncsnson for truth, honesty, ond integrity 
"was bed snd that he would not believe the s: id Dunesnson under 


“oath. That from his knowledge of the reputation of said 


"Dune:nsen for truth, honesty, «md integrity, he weuld not now 





“believe the said Duncenson under osth. 
Ja Le Morris. 
"Subscribed snd sworn to before me this 22nd day of 
"Archie DPD, Mitchell. 
notary Pu GC in «na for 
"the County of San 


“\ernardine, St: te of 
*"Celifornia.®) 


TT 


MR. JONNSTON: Q. I show you here an effidavit of one ¥. Te 

"Poston, purporting to be «a resident of the City of Pomona, Los 

fAnizeles rounty, slso an »ffidavit purporting to bd made by 

“one FF. W. Woods of the City of Pomona, also an affidayit pur- 

port.n¢ to be made by one fred KR. Lewis of the City of Pomona. 

Dic you ever see these before? A. Yes, sir; they 
through the mail to me yeater day. 


¥Re JOMNSTOWN: I ask thet these be marked resapect Pely by 


Re 
the reporter. 

THE CHAIRMAN: So ordered. 

(Said papers ore merked "Ex. Ho. 14, Ux. Woe 15, 

read as follows: 

"STATE OF CALIWORBIA, ) 
"Conty of Los Angeles.) 88. 

FRED H. LEWIS, being first duly sworn, deposes and says3 
"Theat he is now, end for more than twenty years lost 


~ 


"past has been, « resident of ‘he City of Pomona, in the County 


"of Los Angeles, St: te of Califrnig, over ‘the age of tw nty-one 


“years, nd during °- of said period eng ged in mercantike 
"business in he said City o: Pomona; 
hat cbout twenty: years ego he beGome acquninted with 


"S, BE, Dkncanson, then residing :t or in the vicinity of Chino, 


‘ 


"San Bernardino County, California; that ssid Duncenson transe 
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“ected mercantile buginess with affiant at varioue tines during 
®the period intervening between twenty & fifteen years las’ past; 
“end during seid period affiant was acquainted with the genersl 
"reputation oi said Duncenson nc with the reputetion of said 
"Dunc: nson for truth end yeracity in Pomona end in the comunity 
“where gaid Duncanson r«sided, and thet the general reput: tion 
Sof snid &. H. Duncenson and his reputation for truth ond versoity 
were bede 
"That affient refused to extend credit to seid DPuncenson 
“beeosuse of the feet that his reputetion for credit, as well ss 
"his reput;tion for truth end veracity, was bed. 
Pred R. Lewise 


*Subseribed onc sworn to be:ore me, 
"this 24th day of Mareh, 1913. 


"aA. P. Hichols ie 
NOTARY FUBUIC in end for the County 


®-f Los Angeles, State of Colifornia.® 


"STAT: OF CALIFORNIA, ) 
) 8B. 
"County of Los Angeles. ) 


"y. W. WOODS, being first duly sworn, de oses and says: 


"That he is now and for ma@e« than twnty years has been a 


"resi ent of the City of Pomona, in the County of Los Angeles, 


"State of California, or of the County of San Bernardino, Stx te 
“of California, in the vicinity of Chino, in seid lest nased 
"County, ond that afiient is over the age of twenty- ne yesrs; and 
"during all of suid period has been engaged in the business of 
"farming, ceveloping and selling real property on and in the 
"vicinity of the Chino Ranch, in s@id Jan Bernardino 

"during the years 1394, 1895 end 1896 affisnt resided nexsr Chino, 
fond during gaic period became acquainted with '. Tunconson, 


"then residing ot or in the vicinity of Chino, and afilant was, 


Sduring seid time end theranftar nn th ehaut #hee wanna 





“well sequainted with the general r«putet on of said Imesneon and 
‘with his reputsetion for truth and verszeity in «nd in the vicinity 
fof Chino, end elso in Pomona, and thet the genersl reputation o 
"the said E,. B. Duncenson end his revut:tion for truth and 


"veracity during said period were bade 


*Subsoribed end sworn to before me, 
"this 24th day of March, 1913. 


Nichols oie 
UBLIC in and for the County of 


geles, State of Colifornia.® 


SSTATE OF CALIPORSIA, 


) 
)eee 
) 


"County of Los Ang :1@Ge 
W. HW. POSTON, being first duly sworn, <eposes and says: 
"That he is now, anc for more than twenty years last 

"rast hes been, = resident of the City of Pomona, in the County 

“of Los Angeles, State of California, over the age of twenty-one 

‘veers, ard during all of said period sngaged in mercantile 

"business in the ssid City of Pomona; 

"That sbout fifteen years ago he became acquainted with 

"Ee. @. Duncenson, then residing at or in the vicinity of Chino, 

"Seh Bernardino County, California; that said Imeonson transe 

“acted mercantile business with affiant »t various times duri 

“the period interwnine between fiftesn «nd Live years 1 st 

Sand during said period affirnt was acquainted wit the 

*r putation of ssid Duncanson Gd with the reputation :f 

"pune: ngon for truth ond veracity in | ouona snd in the community 

"where gaid Dunconson resided, enc that the g: neral reputation 


for said HE. h. Duncenson cnd his reputetion for truth and 


"veracity were bad. 





"That effiant refused to extend credit to said Dune:néson 
"because of thse fect that his reputation for credit, «se well as 


“his reputation for truth and verscity, was bede 


"Subsoribed and sworn to before me, 
"this 24th dsy ef March, 19135. 
*A, Y. Hichols. 


OR IR ae 


"VOTARY PUBLIC in and for the County of 


"os Angeles, State of Calitornia.") 


er neQQJoree= 
TESTIMONY OF DE. WAID J. STON”, 
(Swern by the Chairman. ) 

MR. JOHNSTON: Q. Where do you reside, Dew tor? 
San afael. 
How long hove you resided tire 

firet duyof November, 1911. 
Where did you reside previous to thot? 
I resided at San Quentin hore. 
Wheat is your occupetion? A. Physician. 
How long heve you been mech? A. Since 1996.6 
Are you « graduate of ea medicol college? 
University of Celiforniae 
Medical department? Yes, sire. 
Whet year did »ou gradus te? Mey, 1906-6 


Have you been engaged in th se’ practice of medicine 


AG 


* 


since that time? Yes, sire 
9. Wht officiel position, if any, since that 


occupied in the State of California? 


the mergency Houpital service in San vrancisco, for 
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was about four years resident physician at San Quentin and I am 


the city herlth officer of San Rafael. 


0, How long were you the physician at San Quentin? 


A. I came ove here in June or July, 1907 ond sisyed until 
vovember first, 1911. 
9. How, Giring the time that you were in prison as the physician 
here, whet was the nature of your duties? A. Well, in 
the morning sat unlocking time I met «11 the prisoners who fell 
out of line and came to my office, sometinues a hundred, sometines 
eighty, sometin«ss one-twentyefive in the morning that would come 
there complaining that they were too 411 to do their work tht 
day. They had tohnve « ticket from me stating thet I hed excused 
then. That wes not necessary other than this: »hen « men did not 
show up at his work down in the mill they wanted to know where he 
was ond instead of huntins 211 over the »rison if they would 
look on my list that morning they would see he had been excused 
by me. Then they would know he wos not off some place. 
This list wis kept by the prisoner's number, was it? 
By the prisoner's name and his number, yege 
Was this list made @6very morning? 
every morning, yeu, Sire 
you in constant attendance at the prison? 
absolutely. I would gt a day off meybe once in « while, 
t I was here itor sometines ag high »s threry months ct = time 
snd gever left the prison grounds at all. 
9. When you did secure a leaveof absence, for how long time at 
Suy one time were you absent? A. Well, once a wear I got 
&® vacation of a weeke 
QO. And during the average month how often were you sone? 


A, Sometinzes I have not been away in four or five months, sometines 





I would go away twice in the month, I would take my wife over to 
the city *o see some opera or something that was there; I would 
go in the afternoon oni sutey o11 night, come back the first 
trein in the morning. 

0. Was there ony time during this time when you did not examine 
prisoners who requested exemination? A. Beg pardon? 
0. Was there any timo during the time when you were employed 

th t prisoners reouested medical examination of you and you 


refused it? A. Never. 


Q. When you were the physician of Sean Quentin, di: 
assistant physicians? 

YVhat assistent or assistants did you have? 
A. I hed a druggist. You see, in the line in the morning there 
would be maybe » dosen or so men who would come,to me thet had 
neyer been exanined by me at all. They woul: be teken sick end 
they would come in on’ tell me their complsints. I would preecribe 
for them and the druggist wuld fix up their medicine for them. 
Now, theré was seventy-five or eighty, say, every morning thet 
come in, chronic, who hed been oxemined ond presoribed for and 


I knew just what they wanted and we mace our medicines up in 


bulk end then rebottled them in suall bottles. For inatance, 


stimul:ting cough mixtures, = prescription I had written we would 
make up by the gellon and run into bottles in order to save time, 
and they would be labelled snd the prisoners would get them when 
they ovlled for them. Also sedative: cough mixtures mixed up ior 
those fellows, iron,aud@nine,  »trychnia. There are lots or men 
here who are ayphilitic, or who hove other mweneresl diseases. 

I had prescriptions ior those fellows, hed them oll made up 

in little bottles; kept lots of that mixed up They would came 


in and bring in their bottles and tell the druggist they weated 
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it refilled. The druggist reached over ond gave them some more 
of it, refilled their bottled out of the lot we had mixed up. 
There are about seventy old fellows with chronie coughs or things 
like that and I knew just what they wanted. I had given them 
this cough mixture «nd they liked it}; they would qome in cut of 
habit most eyory day just only to get out of the line for twenty 
or twenty-five minutes and be delayed from work and get » new 
bottle of medicine, you know we hd that put up. 
Q. This druggist, whet qualifications, if ony, dic he possess 
thet you know? A. He was 6 licensed cradusa‘ts druggést. 
0. A prisoner? Ae NO, no, he was employed by the 
Owk Drug Company as « pr«seription clerk in Los Angeles for a 
long time before he came here. He was appointed from Los AngeleBe 
O. One of the regulerofficers or employes of the atate prison? 
A. Yes, sire 
2. Do you know how long he had been « licensed pharmacist? 
A. I coubkdn*t tell you that; I am not sure. 
Q. Is he at present employed in the stote prison? 
A. MoOe During the last two or three years that he was here he 
took uy the study of optometry end , ossibly six months ago he 
bought out, with some other young fellow, » jewelry store and 
optic:1 store up in Euraka, ond he 1s now eng ged in business 
for himse thers @e 
©. What is hie neume? A. Ge Fe Tw George 


0. Whdn did he sever his connection with ‘he at: te prisen? 


A, Woll, I om not absolutely positiv mut think it is in the 


neighborhood o1 six or seven months ago, must be sbout thot time. 


The warden cen tell you thet; they have all those dstes downe 


0. Pid you hewe any other assistants. 
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A, Yes, sir, I had nurses. 
Q. How many? A. Let's see. Downstairs in my office 
I hed =» mene Well, the drugsist had en assistent in his room to 
help him mix up these supplies. In other words, emulsions ana 
things like that thet required » good deal of agiteting and 
shaking and take ‘two hours to make. This prizgoner would do that 
ond the druggist would draw out oll of the ingredients ond put 
it in the churn and this fellow would churn it and mix it all 
up and the druggist would then put it in bottles. I had an assiste 
mt, wht I term my first ag.istant, who in case e fellow got his 
arm broken or onything like thst was perfeetly qualified to give 
en anaesthetic and help me in thet way and in operations. 
Q. Whet was his name? A. His name was Stow Nanna. 
9. Was he a prisoner? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. During wheat time wage he in the stste prison? 
A. Most all the time. In fact, he was here when I left, he was 
here when I came. 
0. Do you know where he is now? A. He is inside 


there, sams position, first as istant to ‘he present resident 


physician. 


Q. What co you know with reference ‘o him or his past, or to his 


» °? 


urlif cations? A. Oh, well, his father and mother 
are both graduate physicians and they outlined for him the same 
profession. «ell, I understand, of course, that he was pretty 

ness rensdy to graduate from Cooper's .edical College when he got 
inte some Little serspeeeI don't know-elI think it was over some 
girl or something and he went away and enlisted in the army and 
ent to the Philippine ITalends ond immediately went into the 


hospitel ‘epartment there onc wae under the dirferent surgeons 
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during his stay. He was a howpitel steward in the United States 
Army during the time of the Philippine Wer. 

Q. Was he your first assistont? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. During all of the time? A. All of the time. 


Q. That you were in the state prison? 
previously 

A. Practiaally sll of the time. I think he had bean in the hospital 
for @ couple of yeare under th former physician snd they md some 
trouble in there with the cook snd the ccok was going to kill 
him or something--they were goinr to fight--and so they removed 
him. He head asked to be taken out oi the hospital. Then after 
I went there it was only s couple of months until I ssw I needed 
a good man and 80 I gplied for one and they spoke to me about hime 
I think he came to me too :nd told me au lon: es the thing had 
been changed, the doctor was no longer here an’ that c ok was 
no longer there he would like to cane and work for mee 

In your opinion a» a licensed physician, woul: you state that 

e was qualified for the position thst he occupied as amsistant 

as heed nurse? A. Absolutely, yes. 
0. Whet were his duties? A. Do everything I told him 
to dO. 


0 


In what way? A. To as ist me in the lines; 
to prepare solutions for me, sutures; to give on anaesthetic 

hen necessary; to dress minor cuts in the morning. Sometimes 

would heve maybe fourtea or fifteen men I had to dress for 

carbuncles or broken fingers, things I had already fixed up. They 
ould come into the operating room to be redressed. He would take 
the minor ones and co straight through withthe dressing while 

I was dreasing the others. 

Q. Did you have any othar assistants? A. Yes, I had 


& bookkeeper there to kevp track, a: I say, of all these men that 
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come in the morning, attending to taking the notes from there to 
the office so they would know where every man was. If I said os 
man Was sick ond put him up in the hospital that was immediately 
sent to the oifice so that when they counted them in thet night 
they would not find the man missing in the cell. He was accounted 
for. They would say "Is such and such a cell locked in?® "No, 
he is in the hospitel.* Theat is oll right, th:t is where he was. 
0, Did he perform any other duties? A. None. 

Q. Did he hve any thing to do with the nursing of the prisoners? 

A. Absolutely st oll, nothing like thet, no, sir. He was 2 benker. 

When he went upsteirs he walke: into his room and tcok = book and 

laid there and reed. 

Q. That is, he had been a banker? A. He Wut, yee, 

before. 

0. What was his name? A. Edward Rowland. 
Ma. FARWELL? Q. Was he a prisoner? A. Yes, sir. 
UR. JOUNSTOM: Q. Is he in prison now? A. No, wir, 


was out on perole. He wes from Hieldsburge 


h 1. 
0. During how much of the time that you were in the prison was 


he under your charge? A. Rowland? 

9. Yes? A. Well, I would not know unless I looked 
that up. I should imagine, I suese, so year and a2 half with me, 

may des 

Q. I will ask you anctha@r question. Did you, or do you know Dre 
Duncanson? A. Yes, sire 

0. Was he incarcerated in the state :rison at San Quentin? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Oo. During the time that you were the physicien there? 


A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now,I will ask you when BE. BR. Duncenson was incarcerated in 
the state prison, was Rowland dur n¢ all of that time your booke 
keoper? A. Well, the books will show that. I don'*t 
renenber, you know. I had not looked up any dates or anything. 
My books will show when Rowland came into the prison and when 
he went out, where he worked up to the time he worked in the 
hospital and how long he worked there. Then the record will show 
what time Duncanson came in, what time he went out, then you can 
just see all about thate I think Rowland was employed in the 
office some of the time thet Duncanson was here. 
Q. Wow, did you have eny cther assistants? 
A. Yes, sir, I hed a head nurse upstairs and two assistants and 
I hed e head nurse and an as istant down in the old tubercular 
ward just teing care of the old men. 
Q. Were these regularly up there? A. They were regularly 
there. They slept right there in the ward with the r~risoners. 
Q. Did they remain there during the time that you were the 
physician, or did the nurses come sand fo? 
A. Well, of course, svery once in a while I would find a nurse 


was not qualified and would let him go -nd get a new one. 


Q. We will take your head nurse upstairs who occupied that position 


while you were here? A. Thore was one man by the name 
of Hommond. He is in Texas now. He ws there » couple of years. 
I put him up there because he was suffering from an incurable 


disease. He was a big 200-pound strapping men end had Brisht's 


. 


disease, and the food in the men's line was not the thing that 
he needed for Privht's disease, as they allowed no milk there and 
so forth, «nd I put him up in the hospital. He wos not a sick 


man by any means, but he had a disease whch was getting worse 
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and which would eventually kill him. So I put him uw there so 


that he would get milk and stuff of that kind, end he made himself 


go useful, he was so kind and attentive to sick fellows by emptye- 


ing their buckets for them and coing around and helping ond 
straightening up their beds and if there was « little bit of dust 
on the floor he would take the broom and sweep it outeeas I say, he 
was not an invelid. When I had a vacane for nurve, I saw how 


careful end attentive he was end I put him in ages nurse. He is 


now in Texas. 


9, Do you know what his occupation was in private life? 

A. I think he was ao farmer. 

9. How, the other nurses upstairs? A. The other nurses 
upstairs--the head nurse up thee is an Englishman. I have forgotten 
What his neme is; « man about fortyefive yerrs of age; very 

miglish. You can tell immediately by spe king to the man what he 


Wase I wanted a nurse once. I knew there would be sa change in th» 


hospitel and every "c n® in the :lace knew there was to be a 

change. I guess there was oa hundred different fellows cams to me 
ond asked if they could heve the position if they were qualified 
and so forth. Of course lots of them I knew what they were. They 
had been in the prison five or six times already doing different 


jolts. I did not care to have them »bout the place. So I ma e 


the selection because this man was «a very quiet fellow. He had 


been he: gome little time «nd had never been in any trouble at 


all. Very well educs’'ed end he told me he had had three or four 


years or even more--I forget exactly whet he statedee-anyhow, four 


years’ training as a hepitel nurse in the Britésh Navy. I put 
him upstairs and I found he was very capable. He understood 


everything immedi: tely from A to Z, ond so I kept him thers. 
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I think he is still here now. 
0, Whet other nurses or assistants (id you have who were there any 
considerable length of time during the time of your employment 
as physician in this prison? A. Well, there was 
Blimer Lewis when I first came in here--a young farmer from up 
around Roseville some place, or Sacrwsento County. He wos then a 
nurse in the hospitel. When I went in I had a lot of duties to 
perform; I <i not want to make any unnec seary changes until I 
eot eround to it and I kept him until i! sime I got around to the 
nursing proposition. I iouh@ everything was running elone very 
nice and ywmmooth end I didn*t see why I should moke any changes. 
This men had been perfectly satisfactory to the doctor that I 
succeeded and so I would rather keep amen thet had been in the 
work ‘than to let him go ond toke wy somebody I didn't know. So 
I kept him. 
9. Poctor, dic you in th» selection of your nurse or nurses take 
into consideration their previous employment or occupation before 
they were incarcereted in the stete prison, the crime for which 
they hed been convicted end their personsl ch racterictics? 


A. I certainly did, yes, sir. 


Q. Did you during any of the time have in the hospital any prisoner 
d 


there as a nurse or attendant who head been a bartender 


oecupi 
or exe-bartender? A. I had a swamper. All his duties 
were simply t sorub he flodrs ond em ty cuspidors downst irs. 
He hod nothing whatsoever to do upstcirs in the hospitel. He 

was down in my office, my private office :n thers we hada «reat 
big hallwey where one hundre nd twenty men would tr: mp in there 
ond m ke it muddy in winter. The floor looked awful, you know. 

I had a swamper «nd hie duty wes to empty th ndeges out of 


the buckets and bloody water and eep the ang sgorubbed clean. 
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gee thet the bottom boards wers washed and Bloors were scrubbed 
and my office wes clean snd the drug room was clean, and the floors 
kept clesn and polished. He had at one time been o bartender, that 
wes the célebre ed Michsel Knowlend. 
Q. How old was he? A. Mike Knowland? Ab ut forty=- 
seven or forty-eicht yeers of age. 
0. Is he still in the prison? A. No, sir, he is 

MR. MoCARTY: Q. ¥rom Sen Francisco, woon't he? 
A. Yes. He was at no time ea nurse; never had anythin: to do with 
nus sing whalsoever. He was e swamper pure «on simple. 

THE CHAISMAN: QO. Did he have anythine to do with hendline 
‘the prisoners who were in the hoapiteal? A. Never, never. 
Head absolutely nothing to do with thet et @€ll. He wes never pere 
mitted to touch any of the prisoners. He di: not know any of them. 
We hed nurses upstairs for thst purpose. 
0. You have used the term "swamper®, Doctor, will you define what 
that means? A. A swomper is «2 janitor. Thet is the 
phraseology they use here. I haveheard it so often, like «a man 
in a saloon who goes ond shakes the sawdust down, c! ene the 
cuspidord, polishes the bar rails, sorubs the tloors upe 

Rh. FARWELL: Q. He simply does the rough work? 

A. He is the janitor. In other words, he scrubs cuspid. rs and floors 
and keeps the paintworl bright «nd such as thet. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Q. When you use ths term "swamper", you meson 
janitor? A. Swamping out, tat is what they call it here. 

MR. JOHNSTOMS: Q. Now, did you have ony othsr risoners there 


employed who were or had been ex-bartenders that you know of? 


A. The young boy, little Moran, that is now employed by the City 


and County, I beliewe, of Secramento inthe county hospital--this 


young mn had had a little rosdhouse cutside of Yresno at one 
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time and he worked downstairs with the druggist and his sole 
duties were to do -s he was told snd mix up the drugs, as the 
drugciat would mix them he was supposed to make the solutions 
end ointments and till little tin boxes ond f111 th: bottles with 

the cough mixture, lick the 1l»bels ond put them 
on. Thot was his sole duty. 
Q. Dic he have anythins to do with nuraings and handling prisoners? 
A. No, sir, he never hendled « prisoner 211 the time he was in the 
institution. In fact, I hed this man Henna in full charge during 
my absence, when I went up on th hill to go home. It tuke me 
pessibly seven minutes to set down in case of an ecvcident or 
sick osll. It will teke me loncer than thet to « » few blocks 
now from my residence. Then I only iived «bout three hundred yarda 
from here. There wes elways hk crest deel of rivelry amo get 
nurses; one alway: im gine: he knew e little morpsthea the other, 
especially in «n instution of this kind Occasionally there we e 
Little rough spots thet hed to be erasede I would hevs to get 
-thesae fellows u: and te \l them what their duties were nd Henna 
Was »t all times in cherge when I ws away or ho.e to my meslse 


The head nurse upstairs nd Heona had «© distinet understanding 


the head nurse upstairs waa not to interfere with anything cowne 


stairs «nd Hanna cownsteirs was to interfere in case of necessity 
upstairs, becsuse I considered two heads bet er than one, -nd 
Henne having hed two or +} > yesrs! course of medicine had it 
on this other nurse a little bit. In case ot serious illness , an 


accident or anything of the sort Hanne was alWays sup osed to go 


upstairs and asvist the head nurse uy there. The other ones 
to keep their place. Swampers and everything were su;;osed to do 
their duty ond abthines elee. 


Q. Did you have any other persons employed «<s nurses or assistants 
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other than these two who had been in private life conneeted with 
the handling or sale of intoxicating liquors? 


A. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. 


Q. Did you have during any of the time thet you were « physicien 


at San Quentin any person working under you either as nurse or 
agcsistant who had been an ex-prize fighter or prize fighter? 
A. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 
0, You s:y you made an exeminstion before sany pers an or employs 
wo: appointed? A. I asked them in regerd to their 
qualifications. I never heard sny one +211 me th y had ever been 
a prige fighter. After workin; for me f oxy five yeors, why, I 
would naturelly heve known from his conversétions and @l if he 
ever engoged in any such o cupstion. I never new of anybody 
heving worked for ms in there tht was enzaged:«a prize 
fighter previously or ever hed engazed in prise fighting. 
How, you stated ea while ago you knew Duncanson when he was 
of the state prison here? A. Yes, sir. 
When wes he first called to your at : i Ae Why, 
guess about the iiret day e was here. He cane over «nd intro=- 
duced himself to me ond told me he was a practising physician 
‘rnd I might possibly want tOuse him end his services in the 
ho.-pital and wanted to come in «snd sit down for an hour and have 
a little private chat with him. I cidn*t have time to chat with 
hime 
9. Dic you see himagoain? A. Almost daily he ised 
to come over there,every time he had the opportunity to spend 
five or ten minutes he would come over ond want to come in and 
sit down and heve a social chat. 
Q. Did you ‘reat him during avy of the time he 


for any cilments? 
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"HE CHAIRMAN: Q. W&1ll you fix the time right there? 

MR. JOHNSTON: I was goime to fix the time. 
A. When he first came in? 
Q. Just one sioment, Doctor. How, the records whuld show those 
things? A. Oh, yes, they will show this; they will show 
any time he ever was sick enough to be admitted into the hospital. 
Of course, we kept a record. Every man thet o.mes to the window 
in the -orming writes his nome nd number on little piece of 
paper. He hands that to the drugsist with his medicine bottle 
end it is refilled. We keep « line on these fellows. You know all 
couch mixtures wo have here necessarily have to contsin a little 
sedative when token in teaspoonful doses. But we canntt dish a 
man out a teaspoonful every four hours here. We give them enough 
(Oo last them possibly a week. That c nteina a little sedstive 
taken in teaspoonful doses, which will tbe beneficial to the caseée 
Zen in tne inside of the penitentiary who have been accustomed to 


drinking or using drugs outside, they will get = bottle of cough 


mixture and it will last them «bout one hour. They will take half 


of it and drink it down. #nd in half an hour they will drink the 
Other helf down. In thet way, why, they get os?) e little jag on, 
8 
that is, they imagine it. For instence, if therea « ft sedative, a 
twentieth or sixteenth of a grain of morphine or codine, something 
of that sort in a teaspoonful, we will give them a three ounze 
bottle. If you take twentyefour tices that dose he would heave a go< 
grain and a half. If he drank that all down at once he gets quite 
kick out of that, that is, a men who h been accustomed to 
Using it. Thet ig what they do here. Theat is the reason why we 
have tis little piece of paper. If that fellow kept coming b: ck 
to the office every morning I would say “Here, you wait a few 


days. You don’t get a.y morcof this. You have got enough to 
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last you three weeks and you are coming here ecwry daye Tht is 
enough now."® Or I would take care of him in some other way. I 
would change the mixture; give him a cough medicine with some 
asafoetida or something of thet kind--not a@sfoetida exactly, 
but something thet was bitter--that he would not tske only for 
n cough. Then « fellow would come and get it one day and he would 
gend the cell mates back the next doy to get it. Thy were 
continually trying to beat ‘the croaker, as they call the doctor. 
Q. It is possible to get those records, is it not, Detor? 
A. It would not be possible for him to get too much that way. 
We hand these slips out to see how many prisoners we hed taken 
care of that day, or how many came in during the month and computed 
that at the end of the year and see how many we treated, to see 
approximately how much each man used and how much it cost. I 
had to s:ow how many prigsners I had treated, «nd how many pre- 
soriptions I had put up to balance what my drug bills ond me: icines 


were. I kept that to show if it was ao large monthe-efour or five 


hundred dollars maybe. I wuld show how many I treated, and in a 


year eighteen or twenty thousand cases, you see, to show that had 


eaten it upe 
Q. What records woubd you need, Doctor, in ord r to testify? 
A. My hospital record whuld show any time that runcanson or any 
other prisoner that was here during my time was ill encugh to be 
adnitied to the hospital. It will show who the nurses were in 
charge of the hospital, who the doctor was, whet day he was 
a@nitted, what day he was let out «nd what the natureof his illness 
WOaBe 

« JOHNSTON: I think, Mr. Chairman, at this time we better 
have the Dw tor make a list of what records he will need and 


cond over to the prison for them. 





THE WITNESS: The hospitel record is all. 


(Here a recess is taken for five minutes.) 


M ,. JOHNSTON: Q. Now, was Duncanson « patient in the hospital 


during any of the time wheh he was incarcerated here and you were 
the phy siclan? A. Yes, sire 
O. Will you: state when as nerr as you can the time? 
A. Well, the only way thet I een tell you without looking it up 
in the book-ewhich, of course, will telle-I think I had him up 
there for about twelwe or fourteen days just subsequently to 
Washington's irthday; thet is the 22nd of February, because 
Ca tain Randolph, our captain of he yard, had been stabbed by 
a ;risoner here on the 22nd of February. Tht was Weshington’s 
birthday. And he wes in the ho:pitel upstairs in the ward -ith the 
prisoners receiv ng the smme king -f treatment they received at 
the time that Juncanzon wes in the houpital. Duncanson had 2 
bec ebout three or four beds away from Captuin Randolph 's, 480 
ti was subsequent to the 22nd of February, 19lle--I guess it was 
Wll--yes--becau se I left in November, 1911, «nd Randolph was 
well then. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Might I suggest, Detor, while we want 
everything in the record pertinent to this invexwtiga' 
keep our record so thet we will get nothing in it thet is unseces- 
BATY 
WITNESS: All right, sir. 
TH CHAIRMAN: Because our record will large enough snywaye 
THe ¥VITNESS: I was simply ment.oning that as quoting th: time. 
THE CHAIRMAN: aN t colling your att ntion now tthe 
fact our reoord is goinv to be large anywsye 


MR, JOHESTON: Q. When a.man Was released from the hospital, 





what became of him; where did he go from the hovritel? 

A. Well, we mde our releases in the morning. 

Q. Do they go beek to work then? A. No, not that day. 
They went over to the office «nd the record was kept showing he hod 
peen discharged fromthe hospital or assigned bees to his cell, 

so that that cell-tender, the man thet locked him up that aight 
would know that. Then he was sllowed to go over into the sun in 
the yard all sround during that day end the next morning would 
report for worke 

Q. Dur ng any of the time when you were physician, was any man 
ever sent to work when he was physically unfit? 

A. I id not know it, or he would not heve been wnat to work. 

In my Opinion, he was perfectly bble to work. 

¢,. Pid you ever have any trouble with Puncenson with reference 

to # Liniment? A. With reference to a liniment, never, 
no, sir. 

Q. Did Puncenson during any of the time he wes inoercerated 
preecrite for himself? A. Yeas, sire 

Q. Do you know the nature of the preseriytion 

A. I doc 


Q, Will you stats tc the conmittee what the nature of 


scription was, if you cen remember? A. One was oc liniment 


contodinming «a little chloroform, « little ernica, witch hezel and 
vlchhol, I think, »nd iodine which he used oc use to rub his 
jeints with. There was eo st:nding ord r to fill thet for Dunesanson 
ny tim he wanted it, becnuse he thought th t thet liniment was 
better than enything else, and so in order to sxvoid him complaine- 
ing, why, we allowed him to write hie own prescriptions and give 


it to him as often es we thought he needed itera satending order 
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there for hine He wrote several presoriptions for himselr «nd 
got them filled a couple of times until I found out that the 
druggist was filling them end I had him stop ite I told himwe did 
not care to have him using thet drug any more ond he could not 


have any more of it and he came over ond wanted to know why ond 


I told him why. 
Q. Whet was this drug? A. A little phosphorous end 


deminna ond strychnia. 

QO. Whet reas n did you have for refusing him that? 

A. Because it is a mixture to create en erection. It is an 
ephrodisiac. I cicn't think tht on old fellow his age in the 
penitentiary for life hed any resson whsetsoever for using an 
earhredisiee «nd so I hed it sto: ped. Theat is = sexucl stimulent. 
Did you state to PDunesanson ot that time why you re fused to give 
it .o hin? A. I told him I idn't understand why oa 
man doing life wented it. I told him many « young man had come in 
for me to give him medicine that would relieve thet sexual desire 
na I couldn't understand why he insisted on obteining ao preparae 
tion that would create it. I told him that we did not give thet 
kind of stuff out in this inatitution. 

Q, What further use may be mace of any one of these drugs? 

A. Well, strynichia ie e heart t.nio ond it is a stomechice 

0. What do you meson by that? A. A stomachic is something 
that you gan stimul»te o little activity to the teristelsis of 
the bowel with, the lower bowkbs, like belladonna, strychnine, 
ipecac. They will stinulate : ewistalsis, or the milking down 

moyement of ‘he bewel in order to awoid constipation. nramiana 

ig purely « sexual stimulant end so is phosphorous. 


MR. MOCARTY: Q. Did he know th t that insredient was in there? 
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A, Certrinly. He akked for that. Hse used to write his own pre-e 


soriptions. 
Q,. He knew 1: was in it? A. He asked for ite 
THE CHAIRMAN: Q. He sent this prescription over ond wrote 
it himself? A. Yes, gir. I don't know how he 
cotit first. 
Q. This isa whet I want to get ate fr. Duncenson sent sc prescription 
to you wke which you hove just described written out. Did you 
retein thet prescription? A. Oh, no. A thing like 
that did not «mount to anything end was not *o go on reourd.He 
wes not going to get it end I threw it away. 
0. You cid not return it to him? A. No, I do not think 
I returned it to him. He dic not bring it in. The first, to my 
kn vledge, I .new of it I thought he was getting this prescription 
filled and I told the druggist, I ssys to him thot*"That man is 
not to get sny of this stuff. Thos: pills don't bebong here in the 
rigon snyhow." They wers purchased for an employe f r = purpose. 
"This old men hes got no business toking thet kine of stuff,in 
this place he can't do it.® The @rugeist said ®All right.® 
In about a week ofterwerds he sent the cell-tender over there «nd 
the celletencer asked for some for Duncanson. I ¥S "No, he can?t 
do anything like the t all.® Then I think Duncenson wrote it on 
paper ond sent it over -nd I tors it up and threw it in the 
ouspidor. He come in person ond asked for them and I told him now, 
he couldn't heve them. I didm*t see wheat an olc man in there for 
life wanted to use an aphrodiziac for. Most men arond here would 
aek me oconslonally for something to keep down the sexual desire. 
ore trying to gét something to stinulste it." He hed nothing 
Baye He turned sround and walked oute 
0. Just ome moment, Doctor. Please enswer my question ond please pay 


att ation to my que tion--if you ;leigeany of these written requests 
for this partiouler medicine th t we are telking sbout which you 





 pefused, did you ever return any of Dr. Duncenson's written requests 
containing this yreseription to him? 42 
A. I may have. I don't remember, * 


Q.- All right. If you ever cid return any of those written 
prescriptions back to Dr. Duncanaon did you make ary alterations 
in any of these prescriptions yveourself by writings anything on 
the prescription? Ae I may have at some time vritten 
something to the effect that 1 would not give it to hire I don't 
remember now whether I did, or not. 
Q. Did you make anv change in the prescription, in the medical 
preparation, @r irngredientathat were written in there br Dre 
Duneanso n? A. Mot to ry recollection. I don't think 
Iodide I do not see what reason I would have for doing it. 

n't you think if vou did, Doctor, you would recall it? 

pretty important thing, isn't is, if you 
ange a person's prescrivtion? 
nad written to me a prescription d gome ingrede- 

ident in it was too mush, or something of that sort, d vizht say 

drurvist, "That is not risht for him to be saying that®. 
I might say "This fellow has made a mistake here®, and I would 
cut it down to the right proportion. I wrote a prescription not 


lonitr ago to a drussist, and the drugcist rang me up on the 


"phone and said “Do you mean this, Doctor? Do you mean such and 


such", and he read the preseription over to me,and I says, “I 
certainly did not mean such and such". I would do the sare to 
him. 
m? ask vou another thing: supposing it has been testie 
record that such "ritten presoription wag 
you containing a gmall amount of, let us say, phosphor- 
Ae Yes. 
t Did vou ever return such a prescription back to Dr. Duncan- 
gon enlarging the amount of phosphorus? 


Ae Oh, absolutely not at all; absolutely, no. I may have cut it 





down if it had been too large, or something,but I would never*3 


change it. If it was safe for him to take it I would rive it 
to him, you see, but if he wrote out a emall amount I would 
never increase his dosage, never, no, sir, never. 
Qe If such a statement as I heave made here has been testified 
to, you now aay it is not a0? Ae it is not so. 
Ge All right. A. Absolutely not so. 
MR. MC CARTHY:Q. I wanted to ask him if those pills you 

spoke of before would act as a brain food? A. Wo, sir. 
Qe. One would not apply for that i” a brain food? 
I never heard of it for 
Would they have a stimulating effect on 

THE CUAIRVA TN: You mean to build up brain 

VR. “MC CARTYVY: No, sir. 
They vould not? 

such at alle 
They would not be used for that 


HO. 


GIs 
Wik, JOHUSTONSG. Were vou in 
day? Ae As a rule from unlocking 


six o'clock, until locking up time when the bell rings 


quarter of five, either ingice of the hospital or richt 


or up at my house getting ry meals, or gomethinge I 


.. 


was right here where they and *phone in to me and get 


me inside@e 


Q. Practioally, vou 0 t attendance? 





Ae 
Qe 


that refused him? 


Now, this liniment 


a standing order there to 


myself for him many «a 


have made it up according 


O. Now, I show you the 


Ae I can tell richt away 


his writing; at 


he was t) re in the 


So 
the account 


ived in San 


c 
pearing, Prison number 


~ 
Pa 


Wh do they mean? As 


> 


LOMBe wv 


Qe P 


Oe 


D 8* 


February <1, tha 


gee wher he moved out? 
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Ae ‘ou gee this shors 


i an 
OW» 


A and B wards. You will 


toms; came in February 


L911. Ye was there nine 


ey 


Now, whit was the o 


time, Doctor? Does his naw 


-. 


.r 


Lich? they@e 


Ae 


Q. I mean lat 


© 
Cus 


Qe 


‘6 Call 


Constant attendance, yes, 
you were speaking 
A. 

fill 
tame, 
to 
prison 
this is 
vag Rowland, 


re on 


j 4 


“oe Kom 
246 a¢ 


caspion of his beings 


Bit. 


of a while ago, was 


Never was refused him, no, air-- 


his prescription. I filled it 


when the drurrist was not there.I 


his own prescriptione 


record of tre hos ltal. 


in Ed Rowland's hand; at Was 


the banker from up in Healdsbure. 


thy + 


“* 
ss 


of sick unded vrisonera ree 


Ces a he 


al, I find the na Duncanson 


and then the letters "7.P,.p*, 


"Held development of sympe 


pendin 


ding developments". 


p7Gt 


date of admissione Now 


v 


5 a >. ~ 
aqiscrargea 


* re 4 iw = “2 rent © 
appear again in the record’? 


"Crazy Alley"? 


it “Crazy Alley", because where 


theme 


keep them b 





selves--if they are dangerous you sénd them away,but if 

are not, if they are fust oranks, fellows that are cranks, 

put them over there, that is, fellows that cannot get alovg 
with anybody, still they do not want to work, or are unable to 
work, and still nething dangerously the matter with them, inetecad 
of keeping them in the hosvital ve put them in there. It is sort 
of a convalescent row, you might call it. 


Q. How thorough an investigation did you make of him? 


Ae Oh, I examined Ducanson dozens of tires, I guess. I exame 


ined him in the hospital when he come ine That is cown in rw 
I have aone ¢ is cell anc examivred him anc have examined 


him up in bed upatas when I had him there, many times, 


mac tn Yr any 0 : ne j rm 8 ws h &7) wr ey la ey * <2 + a} 3 ate 


5 
ling physician at San Cuentin, fan you gaw Duneaneon, how 
su addreas him in conversation‘ 
Ae Oh, well, in conversation I nev r had very much to 
him xcept when Le? Ula gore rite the olnagee 


* 


ver acdress te him any profare or obacene lanruare? 
on ons occasion, not to him, though ‘t in his pres- 
noe. If you would like to h at JI LI -ll you abo 
We would like to hear it. 
Ae One evening about eleven o'clock 1 was sent for 
house. The revort was that a man was dying. The 

dd Dunoanson out of his cell to the hos 
or three nurses vere 
table giving the poorest imitation of an ep pti i of une 
consciousness I ever saw in my life, and I was sore to think 
t'at he had used 11 o'clock at night to pull that stunt off, bee 


Cause he firured if he come in the morning and asked for admisae 


gion to the hospital he would have been refused. He took that 
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method of getting carried in in the night. They sent for me that 


nighte As quick as I saw him I locked him all over ad took my 
necktie vin out and stuck it in his finger ard saw he hed sensa- 
tion, and also on the bottom of the foot, which is one of the 
very bes’ teats to see whether or not a man is unesnacicus. I 
saw he was note saw that he was fakine deliberat So I 
made the remaric to some of the nurses standing arcunde--thaey 
vere all seared to death, I says, "By God, for a man that proe 
"Passes to have some knowledge of medicine if 1@ Gode 
"danndest rottencat imitation of an uncenscious fit that I 
"ever witnessed". With that Duncanso sat up on the table. He 
erence of opiniongfand we all laughed 
ur heads off to wee he understood everything when he was 
tryin to Mm ice s abaolutely unconscious of his 
surroundings. 
QC. What is the nature of an epileptic fit? 


A. An Spileptic fit a seizure with a sudden loss of senses 


to surroundings, and an absolute cessation of hearing or aight, 


accompanied more or less by a great deal of spasmodic muscular 
contractions and convulsionse 
ied 


0. Is a pergon at that time unconscious o sound or sircht? 


, 


Ae In the petit mal. which is a mile form of epilepay--really a 
pseudo or false epilepsy you might aay, of the petit mal--gome 
people remerber something, but in the grand mal,they sre absoe 
lutely unconscious. They fall any place, infuring themselves, 
sometimes breaking bones, fracturing skulls and so forth. They 
do not know anything about their Burroundings at all. 

Ge Was that the only thing during his inoarceration,when you 


ever addressed or veed any profane language to him or toward 





him? 
Ae 


I never used that toward him; I 


rx 


have made the remark, "Well, the ols 
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Ae I never did in m life, no. 
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sove 


ilet und his bed 


oBite si 
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once 
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felilo Ye 


their bowels were 


need a 


phy ai 


toilet and 


Mexican would 


young 
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in and 


fury to hia spine, 


he beat this > 
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stabbed, was lviryr 
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mn and | i rg 


, ", 
We] aa 


Randolph 


this fellow could run 


said "I hav: rured 
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"You ischarged." I 1 


after keeping hin 


not 


‘ 
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there twelve days and concluding 


him the hosvital. 


é rom 


I discharred 
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ceasion of his being 


what wag the o 


‘uy what wag the enuse of his beinr 


waa in the hosvital he wanted 


und he wanted 


oe 


ard he warited plenty to 


read 


chart 
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NE 
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beat 
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tain Randolph, 
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everybody was tellin 
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MR. 'C CARTHY:Q. Doctor, 


The reanon I asked the 


~ 


himself from that apparent fit 


r * a © ’ 1 +” ee 
wordcsee Y¥: u suid there ¥ere 


Ae Yes, sir. 


ts 4 . » “Me 
rag us 1uPrse, ae 


We 


Qe Ne was present‘ 


a or 


TRE o 


Pa 
aft 


MR. MC CANTHY: 


Fe CETITVTONY ITs £ 
s Re ToT \i* ‘fs ‘\« 


one *) 
wels 


Describe to the fury 


Vell, +} ere 


with rubber tube; not hard 


deuche tip, or anything 


Colon tube, a regular levagce 


such institutions, smaller than 


Ce It was not straicht or hard? 


tubee Some th; 


I used to 


ry @6iax or 


. 


WITNESS: That is all ri 


MR, JOHNSTONs 


question is this? You 
and 


® nurses 


rubb 
of tha 


: ube 


QO. What kind of infection did 


fr m7 


went aWay 


aaid he 


addreased you in some fow 


> 
vresent? 


Ae Ye 


gagtandi ne ri 


re of that treatmont. 


is a bulb svrirnge--an ordinary bulb syringe 


r like vou ordinarily see on 


ort, but what we call a 


» used in all hespitale and 


- . 
ur ri fi ere 


A. Absolutely, no, 


ea are that long,when vou 


and wash out the old fecal 


hav the nmurscs Fie it 


=> ee : . 
ficers used te go up 


to descrit itve 


faste 


vu 


spealdng 


i re}. 4 


uge? 
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A. Warm soapsuds. 
Q. That is about the temperature of the body? 


Ae Tust about blood heat, just ordinary warn water, you could 


put your hand in it, take hot water and add a little cold water 


to it until vou get it down to ordinary warm water. 
Q@. This bulb that is used is one of these ordinary bulbs? 

A hand svringe,fust the ordinary hand s ringe. 

It was rot a pump at all? 

No, no, one of these little hand avringees. They lad the 
fellow over on his side and greased this tube up with vaseline 
and slip it up and give him a pumpful, or two or three, you see, 
like that. When he feels he has enough he tells you he has as 
much as he Gar retain. The idea is to allow him to retain that 
as long as he Gan, and then he goes over and lsts it come away. 
In about an * our the tube is intreduced and he gets as much 
more asp he oan retain again. If you give him too much he will 
lose control of it, but his sphincter muscle will retain some- 
times four or five bulbs full. Sometimes sensitive fellows can 
only retain one or two bulbs full,but they hold it as long as 
they Cane 
Qe. You sar they administered this treatr t to Duneanson? 

Ae The nurses administered it. I never adrinister any of 

those treatments to anybody. If a ran needs his bowels washed 

out I simply send him upstairs, ring the ell and tell them to 
the hose. That is what the prisoners : Call .t, the hose. 

I used to have dozens come in and ask me every day 

go up and get thei. owels washed out. 

Were vou ever present when Duncangon hed this treatment 

ministered? Ae Mo. 


Do vou know who adrinisetered the treatment to him? 





One of the head nurses upstairs. 


What is his name? 


to think of hia NAmMe. 


Ae That is that Knglishman, 1 was tr: 


I ulwaye called him "Jim". That was his first nav was an 


Englishman. 


Ge Did I understand tt ‘AQ since been discharred 


from th: ping son? whether he has 


or note “Big® Hanmend his beer discharged; he is gone. He is in 


Texas. This other fellow, I think, is still here. I think he 


was doing seven or V@ArBe 


Now, yo uw have te ied, I helie 
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‘them, and circumetances pointed that they had been tampered with. 
Q. That is, they had committed the act? 
Ae Yes. They were caught there coming in after the act was 
over, and one time they caught two naked in a cell together in 
the act, and two or three other occasions they brought two men 
in to me. The captain broucht two into the private office and 
said "Take your pants down. Examine that man's rectum.* I would 
exarine it, find vaseline all over it and swab it out and find 
he had been practising sodomy. 

During your employrent there as physician did vou at any 
time have any Gases which vou treated of syphilis in the rectwn? 


MR. MCCARTHY: Gonegrrhea of the rectum. 
MR. JOHNSTON;Q. Or gonorrhea of the rectum ? 
Ae TI think there was one young boy---well, it was not gonorrheal 
ty 


in character. Ne came into the prison with that. He had been 


hoboing a'1 over the country and livine in tramp camps and he 


was a sodomite and his rectum resembled a cauliflower, it was 


out as big around as that and great big chancroid masses asa big 
as a saucer on it. It was raw and red and diach reing pus. 

Ye game into the prison with that. 

Q. Was that gonorrheal in its nature? 

Ae I don't know whether it was, or not. It was ar old chronic 
a’fair. The chane’s are it started as one littie bit ofa 
chanere of chancroid and being it was in a 

he was filthy in his habits and perspired it fust cot rubbed 

all around, from walking, fust kept spreading and spreading and 
it was necleoted and never had been treated and never cured up 
until it had grown to be an enormous thing. It was a filthy,foul 
thing to handle. 


Q. This boy, you say, had been received into the prison as an 





inmate with that oondition existing? 
Ae That is when he came 

Was that the condition of the 
Called to vour attention? Ae Yese 
Ge Do you know how lonc he had then been an inmate of the 
prison? He bh fust recently come in. 

Could he have contructed the disease, or could this condition 
have arisen during the tir that he had then been inearcerated? 
Ae Qh, no, no, no. He had at that thing. It hud been neprlsceted 
from the arpearances of it. It had been neglected years, may be 
two or three years. 

What was the nature of the treatment vou gave to him? 

Ae Well, the save as any other treatment. It eas thorourhly 
cleansed and spongead of all this seeretion,and so forth so you 
uld get down to the bottom of it to see what the real condite 
ion wase I found it was cauliflower in chs. 30 they were 
cocoainized. You had to get medicine down on those underneath, 
the svaller ones. It was saturated with coeaxine and trimmed 
off like vou would cut mushrooms off with a pair of curved 
scissors. It was thoroughivy burned wit snustic and dusted 


with culomel which is a mercurial compound, and cotten put up 


there and a bandage put on g0 that calomel would constantly be 


4 


in tough with the parts anc absorb all moisture and stuff and 
kept from epreading. That waa done on several occasions. 

Would that eventually heal? A. Yes, sir. 

And the sores would disappear’ A. Yes, sir. 

Tha ¢ was merourial? 

He was taking mercurial treatment internally at the tire, a 


gular syphilitic mixture which we had made up here,and that 
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is used by all physicians that handle that class of work. 
Ge Do you recall ay other Gase of a similur nature that you 
treated while you were a physician here? A. Wo, air. 


MR. FARVELESG. Did you cure this case? 


A. Yes, that case was clean, the last time I saw it 


JOHNSTONS Ge Bo you know whether that prisoner is still 
riscn, om that inmate? 
Ae I don't 1 nk he is, but I can find out. This man Vanna 
remembers the ouase very well, beca he assisted me in trime 
ming them off. Or course, e ia here 3 ,, he would know 


boy is 
OY 18 


ask a ouestione re there any records 


Various cases of 


Ae Only when the hospital. 


You know men come last thing 


the deputy eherif? does with them »b: he brings them over 
take them up in an 
va after he comes here he develops a beautiful dose of 
clap and he comes to me. ed to have Mondays, Wednesdays and 


Priday afternoons, and sometime would have twenty-five or 


s 


thirty-five fe'lowsa wit} i ap coming in on Vonday, Wednes- 


day and Friday afternocns. 

e table and wash th irétha out and iniect the medicine 
inte each one of them and ir fifteen 
cotton. 


minutes snd 


» 4 ? . 2 4 , al & at a ws + t¢ ‘ . » 6 ‘ : ee 
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cases that twenty five or thirty times a week you mit on, and 
fellows that have prostate gland trouble. We have a sort of a 
genital-urinal clinic three times a week, and take those fellows 
and put them up on the table and pass sounis into them and 
dilate the stricture for them. They often coma in from their work 
about ten minutes, climb on the table and go back to work again. 
Qe It would be impessible, Doctor, to get any record of any 
large number of casés at this time? 

Ae This man Hanna handles them there, He knows about how many 
he is working on now. He Gan give you an idea. Sometimes we 
would have thirty, and other times we would only have three 
four Gases, only not often. 
Q. New people coming in here? 
Ae Ther come in and develop it after they 
times they come ove here ard have } 
are glad to get rid of av sa’ tey have a dose of gonore 
rhea and we add them to e list. 
UR. JOHMUSTON:C. In order to cls that up, Doctor,after 
ale organ has come in contact th the female orrean if the 


emule ig infected vith a gonorrheal discharge about how long 


does it take bef ecomes apparent, or before it breaks 


out? 
Ae Ag a rule vou look with suspicion on any 4 harge coming 
Out until two weeks, but cometimes they wn show until that 
length of time. But I have seen bad cuises 
four or five days. The usual time is seven to 

alonzr in there, and when it begins to burn and the discha: 


starts you Gan figure back about seven or eieht days and vou 


know vou have got a capital prize. 
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Qe Now, Doctor, do you know of any cases that came to your 
attention during the time you were physician when an inmate 
had contracted svphilis after he became an inmate of the instie 
tution? Ae No, sir, I do not. I naver heard of 
such a condition here. 
Wovid you in your eapseity «a physician become familiar with 
ch cases did they occur? A. Naturally, the ~an would 
if he saw a growth on his penis and vant to 
I would know then whether it was just a ree 
chanore and I would find out how long he had bee- here 
and 1 would have known had he contracted it insicé or oute 
Woulcd a man be likel have syphilis a 


length of 


ped syphilis isa it 
ainful or unpleasant‘ 
‘ll youe A man may contract syphilis toe 
have connection with some ore that is 


‘ 


syphilitic. In about three weeks he will develop an ulecr, a 


aT 


hard indurated uloer,what we term a chaneree. Now, that is the 


reault of his having been infected at that point possibly three 


t 


weeks before. The chanere appears about the twenty-first day. 


mand lump, feele like a grain of coffee undere 


“ard and indurated 1 course of a few days 


ulcerutes;as 
find a lump ere they come te ind out what it ise 


first stage of syphilis. That is the chancroid atage. 
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It would be, according to your opinion, at least, impossible 


va 


a tman to have had syphilis, or develop syphilis after he 


been in the pyprison six montha? 


never heard of it developing in here after he come 


ww, Doctor, in connection with that what 
syphilitic patien 19 to hie ocaupation, or 


Oot Pinemen +9 


Ae Well, I will tel’? you. There is 

with in the Palace Hotel toeday and ike your 

has had svphilis and you don't know it. Somebody clse micht be 
9 


informed of it, but you don't know, Whe we found a osnse of 


syphilia that was bad I t him uy the hos: 
where he was kept ,and if he was too bad to be 
acute cases and cases that were beine dressed un there he was 
placed down in the old man Gecartment.e We had a room down 
sre th two bec in it; wt is, whe hey hae awful rote 


ten, don't you know? Lote of fellows are going around that 


~ 


had syphilis fou x five years back; they admitted th: we re 


ot 


syphilitic people, but they had no means or danger 


of contagion of passing it cut to anybody eclee. Fut 
in order to prevent the tertiary symptoms-~-that is, the gummae 
tous growth on the brain, and so fortheethey weuld come and be 


taukine ayphilitic treatment all the time. I hanéled them myself. 
They were absolutely clean. 

Ge Do you know whether any persona affli: 

handling the food, either directly or indi 

Ae No, I dontt. 


In the State Prison? I don't think so. I don't 


know of anybody ever handlin; who j andling it now in 





fact at all, directly or indirectly. 
Q. Is there any provision made bv which such men are not 
ted to work in the kitohen, or to handie dishes or food? 
As Why, if we knew for ons second a man svvhilitic was vorking 
there, I would take him out of the kitchen and put him on the 
pick and shovel, or something, give him a fob in the garden, 
apading around. It has never been drawn to my attention at any 
time I was here there was a van afflicted with syphilis working 
in any kitchen. 
ER. PARWELL:Q. You could tell by the resord Just th 
these different easea had zone, and where 
Ae We knew thoy were working. Mer that had open sores,wherse it 
wae voesible to communicate the djseeagse to anybody alge were in 
the hospital by themselves. Of course, you oan walk alonz the 
and you may meat, say, a hundred men; you don't know 
v have syphilis. I ‘now hundreds ? married ren 
who have got “syph® anc are taking medicine year in and year 
it from ever breaking out on them. They eannot give 
their wives, or anything : the sort. There is no open 


lesion on them, but if they had a (‘ittle uleer and the wife had 


on her face, anc he rubbed his hand over it in three 


is liable to develop some chancroid eondition. She is 
liable to break out unless she takes a preventive to eradicate 
Bymp t 
arc 
Oh, 
UR ‘ON? & ‘hose 4 are cuueed by a germ or 
microba? the spirochasta,. 


Ge And this germ doos not enter the ayat: | it comes throug 
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Ge These trusties down in the vard? 
Ae There is no trusties down in that vari at all. 
At any time do they come in contact with the trusaties? For 


instance, the trustics over in this office, the trustics in the 


clerk's office? 
Ae Wo, no, the er are all at their work. Thess boy 
locked up before that; the the ~ain lines, you 
They are locked up ec before ‘hese trustics go in. They are 
that they @all the second lockeup. They may be workine toe 
gethore---rou can't tell. There are ith five men in. 
MR, JTOHNSTO) Now, if there are 1 sm fm the eall 
ractise sodomy 
there is one man in 
re that won't atand for any such a game. The moment he finds 


4 ae +b 
it off to the 


2 7 ‘ c + ~ ’ er tow - ~~ ‘ 
anvthing ia doing between two people he 8 


and thev are sparatec ia wut in another 


one in anoth geen together 


‘ — Yar 4 » 9. era rel ~ @ Y*4\ L380 " ne wi Ae ‘ 
-inually in the vard, « ip aro ur me corridors the captain 


takes then both over a ¢ he says he knows what they are trying 


to play and he saye "I forbid sither one of vou to 


: 
"wr 


one another at all. If I eatch either one of vou t 


‘ther Il am going to keep vour privileges away 


they have got to keep apart. He breaks up the 


affairs the 


physician at 7%} L eof this Del ‘han ty 


affair? Ae When Delehanty killed Kaufman? “No, I had left 


4 


previous to 


%. You were here when Delehanty was an inmate? 


tA 


Was he known ae a sodomite? 
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ome guid he was; others said he was not. I had never had 
reagon to believe he waa. 
"St Louis Fat® was mixed up in that? 
Yes, "Fat “Xaufman", 
What was his reputation with reference to 
Well, if a man wants to down «a man in a penitentiary and 
put him queer, all he has got to say is he thinks he is a kid 
man---what they call hime-a sodomite. That always onsts 4 nasty 
suspicion on the man; they are alwaya watching him. 1 have heard 
that he was, but I have had a whole lot to do vith him while he 
as here. I never anw anvthineg at ule lead me to believe 
that he we a socdomd 
at any time duri @ his inearceration here while 
rou were vhysician ever afflicted with savphilis, or any gonore 
rheal disease? Ae I don't think he was. I am not 
You see I treated several thousands of cases here, 


no record of that I don't remember, It wags fust my 


ee ” 


gee them ag ti 
Me FAX ixLLsQe Y su ire is, KI abe iat Del han ty now? 


URe JOHNSTON, Yes. 


A. And you are speaking of "St Louis Pat"? 


Qe Yes. Ae Neither one of them to my knowledrcee ever had 
any gonorrheal or syphélitic trouble that I can remember of. 1 
think I would remevber :t, because I knew them both very well. 
They were somewhat noted characters here, 
have remambered it? 
would possibiy have remembe! 


CASES. 
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Q. Now, with reference to the Chinese inmates, is syphilis at 


aol prevalent among them? 

Ae I never had a case of a Chinaman in here with syphilis, I 
don't think. 

Qe Now, with reference to the negro patients. Is syphilis 
prevalent among them? Ae I think I gxve two negroes in 
here injections of "%606", one that I was telling you about a 
little while agoe 

Qe What negwo was that that vou gave this "606" to? 

Ae I forget hia name. He was a noted character here. He wags 
alwaya in trouble. 


(Here a recess was taken for thirty minutes.) 


(Last cuesation and answer read.) 
Ae His name is Fileenor. 

MR. JOHNSTON; 0. Where is he at the present time, if you 
know? A. I think he is still here, because he was 
doing wuite a long time. 

Now, Doctor, with reference to the sanitary conditions as 
vy existed in the prison at the time of vour severing your 
nection with the prison. What about that? 

They were being gradually improved on. 

Now, what is the general condition of the sewerage? 

the new prison is established they have sot the finest 

ry, but previous to that, of course, ve are right on 

the water, and the sewage was all carried away out on to the mud 

flats, big pipes carried it cute You know the prison is very 
old. We didn't have good toilets like we have now. Bach cell 


has a nice individuaY little toilet and a stationary washstand 
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now in the new prison. This prison was built years and yvars 
ago and before they started to build this new prison it was a 
bucket system. Out in the lower yard there was a large hopper, 
I should fudge six feet across the top of it and slopins side 
down like that and running water through there, and a large 
sewer that curried it well out from the vall,away out to sea 
there. Bach morning the men would bring down these buckets, 
and, of course, they emptied them with their wash water in the 
morning and curry if down and dump into the bie sewer as they 

their breakfast, and there was a man that had no thins 

do except he was employed there instead of workine else- 
where ry the purpose of kecping that sewer clean with ar old 
sorub brush, to see that nothing stuck on the side,throw water 
on to it and wash it cown, and throw chloride of lime into ite 
These buckets were 411 wmsked out and a handful of chloride of 
dime thrown into them, dumped out again and put away in the 
cells. 

THE GHALHLAN:Q. That system has been eliminated 

now? Not entirely. They are eliminatin; 
as fast aa they can. They have eliminated it to abo 


of six or eight hundred cells, I believe. These ce 


Bingle now There is no two men in any cell under the 


tem. Kach one has his own individual toilet fJuat the 
they have in a hotel, right up 

fously built here were added on to from time to time 
years back and thev cidn't install private toilets or 
like that in those dave. 


4 


MR. JOHNSON:G. About how many inmates row are using 


oo 


bucket system? Ae Well, I don't know. I don't know 
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whether they have got any in this building, or whether they are 
more than cight hundred. 
QC. You have not the least idea? 
Ae When I left there was accormofations for about eirht hune 
dred fixed up in the new Gell building. Whether they are being 
ocevpied now xv so got, LT don't know, 
CeUnder the sayste f sewage that existed at the time you were 
here did the wa’ from the ocean ever back up the sewage? 

no, Bit’. 

foul stenches and odors to arise® 


g 


ave. 1 never knew to overflow. I never 
ide here has about a regular fall,but 2 
was ever high enough unless, possibly, some time 
have gome o ¢8¢@ sou'wosters with plenty of 
it coming across there when she rolls up pretty 
beach. It may have backed up; I don't know. 
Could the wind cause the sewage or odors or gases to come 


Arey It mirht b sxognible. I never remevber of 


any complainta in regard to it. 1 wasthere daily, andl 


& 4 : + . % 
notice it myself. 


GG. What were the condi ons with reference to sanitation in 
What they Gall Crazy Alley? 
A. The system is the same y there, you know, agl say, 
there ia lots of fellows tha ere able to take eare of the 
buckets, or anything there. They used to have the cell-tender 
charge of that place feed them, carry their buckets for 
them, change thoir water buckets and go on. Me would take the 
it himeelf to the end of the alley mn @ach end 


is a larce barrel, you know,and he would wash the bucket out 


and dump it. into that hogshead and put the lime into it and 
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set it in the cell. Two or three colored fellows with wheelbar- 
rows would come alone and take these barrows out and dump them 
right in the lower bay and put them back. 

Qe Is the use of chloride of lime unplicasant, 
to the person using the bucket? 
it does not cavsee any cisease, no. The smell of chlor- 
of lime to some people is unpleasant; they don't like ite 
As for myself, I think it is a vary healthy, clean smell. I 


like the sell of chloride of lime, that is, as a cleanser, fust 


enourth to clean. Of course, it could be made too strong, you 


could the presence of the chloride of lime in the bucket, 


pergon stooled affec’ ost rior in any particular? 


No, I don't think so. I never heard of it, never saw a case 


+ 
ave 


Suppose they had some kind of an abrasion of th 
of the 


‘ Lf they would rub the lime into it, I presume i ould, 


fie 
but there is no occasion for that. There is fust a little dab of 


5 


Chloride of lime; they don't use too much of it here at all, 


never did use too muche It costs money and each ma ‘ould have 


a little dab wut in the bottom of a buckete It vould he moist, 


+ 


anyhow, and it would fust run down alongsice the sice of 


bucket it was cleansing. That is the idea. There was no Lime 


seared around the top of the bucket. Of course, if a man sat 


down to stool and hac a whole lot of chloride of lime run alone 


had arn abrasion there it would be liable to 


his backside and he 


start an irritation of same sort, but he didn't get enough for 


that, just a little dab put in the bucket, that was after the 
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buckets were dumped out and riraed. They were all wet, in case 
there waa any germ in there, or any fecal matter. 

‘He FARWELL: 0. There was not an overdose put in? 

never, never; never eet enough for that. 

¥R. TOUNSTIONSC. Would the presence of thie chloride of 
lime ons man's peraon cause his sore to beeorme larger, or ine 
Grease in sine? A. Oh, yes, lime would irritate a bad 
sore and make it larger, yes, providing the lime got to it. 
Qe Ina case of that kind whose fault would it be, in case 
there was more chloride of lime vugped than necessary? Youle it 
be the cell tender*a fault that had put it in? 


Ae i presume it would be; i don't keow whether the oell tender 


put it in, or whether the ~en put it in therselvwes after they 
cloanse their buckets. 
In ths cngee of an invalid who was unable to fo it, 
tender would be avt to be the one to vut it in there? 
Ae I should think 60. 
C. The celletender, of course, is a prisoner? 
Ae Yes, ho isa a prisoner. 


BR. HYAN:C. There ia ane thine this morning at I think 


ought to go into ad that is the question of a dollar a day 


eroposition.e Ae Oh, yea. 


MRe JOH SYON: Yes. 
Qe Now, Doctor, are there any prisonera who secure what we 
might call extraordinary or better treament than others? 
hve No, sir, ali treated 

Wit. PARWALIQ. Nobodys er treatment than anybody 


elee by paving for it? h me way, yeee Take 


these men over a typewriter he aii day sitting up until 





eight or nine and all that. 


20 


get in that bean line and walk a 


other prisoners. There is a place 


. 


men, prisoners whe are doing cl 


ail day long. They get a meal a 1 


get what the guards «et. 


JONTSTONSQ. By that 


WR. 


Y 


As Collins,I doa 


Collins? 


©. Ruef ia in 


Ae He eats in the red front, 


and where the gaptain of the yard‘ 


. 
« + }-¢ 


ma 


and bookkeepnera and fellows 


genee and do duty for the State th 


would require one hundred dollars 


vices---those fellows sare given a 


ry rKe 


> 


PO sition 


Ge Does any monetary 


Ae Absolutely not at i 


in here during my ti: ‘ 


body else got. 


G. Has there ever been a time 


convicts havi 


r attention ag to 


their relatives to way extra in ca 


ment? Ae Never, I ha 


have had them send ° gifts, and I 
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them their relative's stripe 


that 


fellow's. It mas contrary to law; 


to him if he needed it; otherwise, 


a dollar or a present in any form 


sri: 


you mean such men 


then, 


when 


Was fust 
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They do not have to go over and 


« 


ataire and cat with those 


aet aside for second lock-up 
‘al work, whose brains work 


they 


" 


ittle superior. Yell, 


ag Ruef and 


't know where he is now. 


the clethine devartment? 


in there where Collins is, 


s Clerks, the stenorraphers 


ahove BVOC rare intellie 


if thev were not here it 


ep & 
ue te 


a month to pay for their gere 


little bit better food for 


enter into it? 


have hac several millionaires 


aq not fet a bit more than 


any question was Galled to 


ne offered to pay extra ‘or 


se trey received better treate 


people gend me moneye 1 


o. ‘ a 


returned it all and told 


have 


28 wide ag the next 


he wha 


vould tT WEB COmlIngs 


ge t 


he note I never aecepted 


vould 


from anybody, although many 
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families have sent me presents. I have returned arery one of 
theme 
Qe OF course, this in rather a leading question, Dector,and, 
of course, there is no offense in the question. I will ask you 
the question directly. Did you at any time directly or indi- 
rectly ever state to any person, or did any person ever state to 
a convict by your authority, or with your knowledge that any 
prisoner might receive bettcr treatment if he or hie relatives 
should pay vou money? Ae Never, never. 

You understand charges have been made, Doctor? 
A. I wu deratard. JI saaw that a month ago j he papers in Sace 
ramento . 
MR. KYAN: There is one other proposition now in rerard 
to the alley. 
THite CVAINO A’ id he coOwNn to tre alley wid saw 
Dre Duncanson. 
MR. TOHNSTONs G You went to the alley and saw Dr. Duncan- 
gon there, did vou? A. Several times. 
Did you ever abuse Duncansgon at any 
I never abused him directly at any time to my knowledge, 


but there were occasions when the man would got s0 ¢xasperate 


ing I have said things. When a man will lie in bed for three 


months, and swear that he cannot move hand and foot and will get 
up and Look out of the door uo in one direction or another to 
ace whether there is anybody looking at him, and then go through 
regular Calisthenic exercises to keep himself in good trim and 
vou know it and then go back to hear him complaining, lying 


there as if he were going to die the next minute and saying he 


can't movee-it exasperates yor I haves said in the presence 
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of him two or three times he was the rottenest damned old fakir 
I ever saw in my life, right after knowing he was taking calis- 


thenic exercises when he presumably was not watched, as he 


thought, and a ran was watching him. They saw him sneak out 


in the alley and see if nobody woulc see him doing that. Then 
he would do his daily calisthenic excreise, and when the doctor 
would come he would be saying “Oh, God, my back, my back. "Or 
tyro or three occasions, in front of two or three perple, but 
not directed to him on those occasions when I rot rather exasgper- 
ated, I got mad and said things, but not to him. 
THE CHALIVANS@. On those occasion De ‘hat vou have 
Just described when vou became ¢xaspr agon of t oo ne 
duct of Dre Duncanson and in the preserae o ther people, did 
you ever apply to him any obscene, vulgar or beastly lanfuage? 
No, 
I want to «wk the question directly, if you ever applied to 
Dre Duncganson, or any other inmate such a statement as a cock= 
sucking son of a bitch? A. I never use that exprese- 
ton. 
Q@. . You understand, before we go any further in this matter, 
are not dealing with this thing with gloves. 
Ae I understand. 
Qe Neither are we trying to any suspicion on to youe 
A. Yes. 


pposing it was alleged here, and auprposing it vas 


Oe Now, SUpPpok 
alleged these statements which we are apeakine about were not 
Only made to Dre Duncanson by you, but in the prese ce of other 
people-«-« A. I never made such : ny diffe. 

Qe All right, that answers it. 


MR. HYAN: There is ons other point that salipped 
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Qe You are getting to the question. You never ‘new of a prison- 
er during vour official connection here going into the Jacket 
without your first making an examination? A. Yas, sir. 


CGC. The law prescribes that that shall be done. 


Ae No, itt dosa not. The law prescribes that a mar sha?! t be 


more than six hours at one time. They used to put them in for 
two hundred hours 4° a time. The law prescribe y man shall 
be in the Jacket more than six hours i md six hours oute They 
hourae There in nothing in 
the luw that says a man may be examined, but I wanted it that 
way, and I started this hook myself. 
It never had been do 


sir. 


prison off 
observed? 
li + word 
advisable for a man not a physician te 
punished, or no Cause it mircht 
ards, when the man was sick. I 
put a rx there and 


in, name of the prisoner, date, 


ty 
if I said he 
fold him h reafte C fellow 
wont into the atraitefacket. I a 1°t know but what gome 
might be put in there with a bad rupture, or something, 
sitate me treating the man, 


and 1 did not want a man that put in. That was my book 


¥ 


when 


I la 4 ha oR bu ’ ericy Py is r t ‘ bh 7. he: “oy: 
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QQ. You, therefore, now state that no 
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Q. Have you known of any physical injury to come to any prisone 
er by reason of the use of the straitefacket as a punishment 
during the time of your incumbency in San Quentin? 
Ae No, sir, I have heard of cases prior to the time I came 

uaeed to put them in two hundred hours. I have heard 
of two or three instances. 
Q. Not in your knowledge? Awe Not in ry time. They never 
put them in that length of time. Six hours was the time. Never 
kept a man in long-r than that, and I don’t know about that 
either, 
Q What is that? Ae I savy of m imowledce I dontt know 
of anybody that ever did six solid hours in there. The straite 
jacket was supposed to be abolished. The varden was trying to 
cut it downe All he wanted to do was to make a ran admit he 
would work, As quick as that was accomplished they would turn 
him loose, whether it was in two minutes, twenty minutes, or an 
hour. 
Q. What effect has it upon the body in the way of inflicting 


© 


physical punishment as the resultant of the strait-facket? 
Ae Well, I have never seen any deformity. Of course, it 
stiff sack and it keeps a man from moving around and it 


keeps him still until he gets tired of it and he wants to get 


out. I have never seen any physical deformity as the result of 


the straitefacket. Of course, I have heard of several two years 
before I came here. 

Qe Speaking of physical deformity, I was xskine your own opin- 
ion as to the result of the use of the straite-facket upon the 
body, as to the infliction of pain or otherwise? Does it inflict 


pain? A. Well, I donst know. I have never been in one. I 
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know I would hate to be held and tied for such a length of time, 
because I wov.ld want to move and get up,and I would be willing 


to saf"yes, I will ¢o to work, "instead of lying in this dungeon 


in this thing. 


QC. Did you ever see them lace the prisoners up? 


Ae Yes, sir, many times. 
Oe Did you ever see ther lace the prisoner up unusually tirht? 
Ae Wo, sir. 
Ge Did you at any time ever demur to their lacing the prisone- 
er too tight? A. Nover. 
Qe Did you ever have occasion to do that? Ae No, sir. 
Ge Was there ever a time when you thoucht that they were unusue 
ally cruel in applying the strait-facket? 
A. I never did. 

iff was applied to prisoners and put on in the presence 
of yourself? Ae Noe 
QO. Was the warden present? 


Q. Who was present? What was the 


Ae Well, the captain of the yard, Captain Kandolph,and the 


lieutenant of the yard Ackerly, cr John Murray, cither one or 
the other, I think they are both lieutenanta of the yard,either 
one of those two. I would go down with the captain and with a 
trusty that had charge of the dungeon. They always had a man 
outside the dungeon there on duty in case a fellow got enourh 
and he uvaid he was willing to work to go and carry the word 
right up to the Gaptain and say that the man in there vas wille 
ing to quit and #o to work, « they would let him richt loose. 
They always had a trusty there nd he Wag generally in there, 
too, holding the lantern or 


Qe It is possible, isn't it, Doctor, that if a pergon in apoly 
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QO. Infection of the rectum? Ae 


vou present when 


Qe 


this 


Enema, yes. Were 


enema? Ae No, sire 


At testified directl 


that 


I was not present 


Duncanson Was never in the strait fac 


ae 


You have not knowledge of any 


iM: 


on Dr. Duncanson in si this injectio 


Ae No, sir, none whatever. 


You have knowledge of it? 


Site ¥ 


any 


No knowledge itsoevere I never 


y that they 


~ 


Did not he ec to you 


omplain 


*T 


Oy 


sir; no, sir; did not complain t 


f° 


PUB TO 


me that he was passing *locd and r 


about thirty times a day. I satisfi 


serious harn 


C 


The 


time 


7 
Dre 


cruelties being 


hea 
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it would be very paine 


to the body? 


4 £ 
ait’ 


ldn *t 


ertain portions 


iver present when the 


Oh, I have been present, 


enourh to do them any 


aay it vas too tircht. 


Be 
B--ewhat is 


Hypodermic. 


knerma. 


Dunecanson was civen 


vou were not present? 


Ke t? A. NOe 


practised 


n, have yveu? 


rd another 


‘* 


complaint. 


infiured *is rectum? 


oO me. He complained to 


the past few weeks, 


‘d myself that he had not 
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passed any blood or pus whatsoever. It was two days before we 
could get his bowels to move, and then it had taken soap and 
water and a dose of calomel and a dose of salts to do it.When 
he finally had a movemert there was no blood or pus and for ten 
days I kept him under observation up there and watched his 
stools, and he never had any blood or pus. That was the reason 
I pout him ir the hospital that eveving, because he claimed that 
he had. I wanted to satisfy myself as to whether he dic, or 
not. 

MRe JOH SOWsQ. Did vou ever have Galled to vour attention 
at any time while vou were the physician any cuse wherein a man 
had done himself bodily injury in order to prevent heinre put in 
the straitefacket? 

Ae Many times I have seen them cut themselves with a razor on 
the arm, slash themselves like that. I have seen ther when they 
were put down in the dungeon when it was not time to put them 
into the strait-Jacket---1 have seen them chop their finger off, 
or chop their toe off. 

MK. FPARVELL:Q. You have’ A. Yes, sir. 
Ce In other wordg, they simply fear that straitefacket to that 


extent they were willing to sacrifice a fing:-r or a toe? 


A. It as “ot exactiv the fear. Some bragged thev would never 


be put in one and fust wanted to show these fellows that they 


bragsewed to they would not be put in. 

TH: CHALHAN3Q. Doctor, are vou giving that as an opinion 
of yvour own that you think that they would make this sacrifice 
and lacerate their bodies simply to curry out their statement and 
brag that they were never going in the straitefacket’ Do you 
attribute that as the reason? 


Ae I have heard fellows say here, “I didn't get in the jacket, 
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did I®, just like that, ao I i-agine from that he had made up 
his mind he was not going to go ine 
Q- That is the reason that you make that deduction? 
A. Yes. I have heard fellows laugh in your face and say "Well,I 
didn't get the jacket", and sneer at you. 
Q. Don't you think, Doctor, in many of the cases that was done 
simply to avoid the excruciating agony that they anticipated by 
reason of the facket? Ae I hardly think s0,for the 
simple reason that they would not have to erdure it one second 
if they would not stand up and say, "Well, put me in®, and so 
forth. Sometimes the captain would say “Now here, vou are 
"goings to get vourself in trouble; go on and do your work now 


"or I will have to put vou iv the facket"®,and they would answer 


"Well, out me in the facket.I am not going to do mv work". Those 


are the kind of fellows they put in the Jacket. If that man the 
minute he got in there wanted to turn around and say "I have 
chanred my mind, iI will to work", the facket is taken off 
and he goes to work. 

Do you know that, Doctor? Yes, I have soen it done. 
I have seen the jacket taken off when it was half on because 
a fellow chanse ra} and he was going 


been nasty and sullen and inconsiderate. 
Q. Supposing it @an be shown by numerous witnesses numerous 
instances occurred where people begeed not to be put ds 


jacket, they would be good, and that they still insisted and 


did put them in the facket---- A. That may have been. 


AM 

©. Would vou still then sav it never was done? 

Ae I don't say it never »% done I say I know instances 
where the men could go out one minute if they would simply 


, 


admit that they would go out andi do their work as they were 





a 


told, which they had absolutely refused to do. Of course, there 


may have been mene---I dontt know-ea man micht fo down and stab 
another fellow in the back, or something, and beg to be kept out 
of the jacket. The chareoes are he would get a little touch out 
of it, anyhow. I do not mean to say if a man has committed a 
serious offense half a dozen times naturally, he is froing to get 
a taste of it so he won't do it agraine But I know cusses where 
the captain has argued with them and told them he would have to 
put them in the facket, and he would say “I won't work,put me in 
now", and I have seen them changes their minds in ten or 
fifteen minutes and be ready to do their work. 
Qe When Dr. Duncanson told you he had passed pus and blood and 
wasp very ill therefrom, ¢c oO it that time take is tempera- 
ture? Ae Yes, his temperature wa ken nisht and 
morningte don't know wheth it wag taken e times a day, 
or note 
Q. Was the temp rature normal or subenormal? 
Ae Always normale 
Qe Would there be any record of the prison to show whether 
at this particular time the te or 
was? Ae Well, I donet know. I don't think ec. We 
did rot as a rule keep the temperature chart. If a man was 
sick--if he was awful sick, vou know, and had a bad case of 
pneumonia or typhoid and died, something of that sort, we would 
gave those temperature charts for the simple reason of a quese 
tion of life insurance or something; relatives might write 
us a month or two afterwards and want to know whether he receiy- 
woule have the data to show 


them. ome into the hospital 





and go out with not much the matter, except a little auto 
in oxication or a headache, or bilicus sp Fe ‘a dontt have 
all those charte. We would have to have a new building to keep 
them ine 
Q. Only in death vou keep them? 

Only death or long illnesses or where the favilv write for it, 


gomething of that sort. There are so many fellows, twenty 


thirty a day coming in and out. 


* 


4a 


©, When you were called from your home one erening at an unusue 
al hour wher «a state~ent was made a man was dying and you eave 
to the prison and found Dr. DPuntanson in this sharming corcition 
vou testified in vour cxamination that vou, in order to discover 
whether he was shamminz, or not, took the atickpin out of your 
what? A. Necktie. I use a c-old pin. 
QO. And pricked him with it? 

do that every day. If you were ill and I was 
sur family physician and you thought there was sort of a 
paralysis or numbness, or anything, I would take my fold pin 


you could fcel the point. I would scrape 


out and see whether 

with ite If I had something that was hot or extremely cold I 
nut it on and ask you whether it was hot or cold,when you 

were not looking, to get an idea whether or not you could dise 


tinguish between hot and cold, or pricking with a liitle 


ment, a little Bharp instrument like that on the sole of 


foot, because that was tender. If aman was unco\scious 

could stick it into him and he would newer know it. if you 
pricked him a delicate part of the foot they will inrmediately 
draw richt awav from vou if they are conseious, I don't mea: I 


punctured the skine 





intending 


That is what I w 


A. Just pricking, fust te whether he can 


away whether he conseioua or uncon 


tell right 


RYAN 


WRe 


+O ne t 


ital. I think i 


hog 


raphs be read. 


» Xe ale aS 


. few davya 1 was take 


oS oe or 
u Gis s 1 


luter I heard 


woof no one spoken 


argoueed I said ‘yes’. Ther 1 found 


speaking and once more received volume 


"sbuse. I learned later that the doctor was 


"yrison and been telephoned to 


"me taken nirs to a certain room and that he 


UPUS 


"on rr *O-mo rrowWe 


Did vou mak: 


Oop rate on him 


Qe 


bf aoa 
What Mi 


Aa ' 


ell you. You are dealing with 


want to beat thei sey Tie 


dred 


and another and try to get into the hospital, 


‘ar of an operation times is a good thing. 


fellows fake fake and who are,oh, 80 sick, 


Fada 


that 


it. Vo 


$01 OUB. 


in this 


nicht une 


av 


outeide o 


TOU 1° 
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and you never find anythin, 


the table and make the 


ther 


2 vj?) 
thro® uy 


you have 


v4 
Pe 


gay Ty God, 7 fueEBSB 


tell youe-rthat is ur appendi 


Thig man is sick. Put him 


“set, him nice and clean, I 


Tha t throurch the 


wa 
v 


rer t,anc 


O, Did vou ®operate 


wi ge give unc & rst 2} 


m 
trationy 


nto. I nstrat 


9ac rari: 


law. 


MR. KHYAN?G. eThis 


ijlization or caatration®. 


iWination. 


qq 


S$ his i 


™~< 
MELA 


Qe “hich threat is 


What 1 wanted Glear up this 


"Il was 04 upstairs to 


Waterecure Wos Con 


erful 


Fen ie 


OV 


WLiNY¥SS:s That was 


WV AY’ VT as 
RYA if Le} Lot 


did 
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r he was tak: 


lad not have anv 
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understand 
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knowledge 
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matt with them. Put them upon 
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ou Will operate----I would 


bt 
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Bild feel them all over and 


in there--] will 


t something 
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the hospital, scrub him off, 


+a ~y9% 
ae Out”e 


ppondix 
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al araine 


other- 


article from 
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read 


PY. + 
ani 


anybody . .t is ugainet the 
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‘ae, 
‘ 
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risoners", 


there tortured by 
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8Ouap- 


inicector"-<- 


-~% 4 Ri we Rous « 
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Nome 


wmourgh into it with the doce 


hos ital im~ediatelyv 


room. 


whether he was tortured 
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or not? Ae I would have had some knowledre afterwards 


of ite I never heard of it. As I say, thirty or forty men a 


. 


day, possibly, would come and ask if thev could go upatairs 


a Wash-out. 


retry 


Tr :; we 7, 
VALIV ATs We wil have to suspend 


(Here the Cor 
Sa Quentin 


eavyening . Thu raday ; 





Thureaday Evening, March 27, 1913. 


7 oo oe oe ee YW oe oe oe oe 


The Comittee met at the Palace Hotel. 


¥. He. Ellis, Chairman T. De Johnston, 
Je Je Ryan, 
Ke e on * , +. » «@ 
Abse@) ve L Li C e } cUarthy ’ 
and with the Cormittece, Raymond Fenfamin, First Deputy 


Attorney-General appeared. 


SSTIMONY OF ALBERT MARRIUSTON, 


(Sworn by the Chairman.) 


name? A. Albert 


a 


0 resicgence’ 


1 was born? «» 
you live now? 


stopping 


I am stopvine at 


have vou lived in California? 


Ae Well, I will tell you. I can't ramember t when I came to 


(n. 4 . . , , ° ” “ wes a Y ; 4 5 
California; I came when I was very young. I was born in Pendle- 


y 
a 


ton, Oregon, and cams from there when I was very 3 oung; I don't 


ra 


ranemher + Tem ry as 7% ony ‘ ‘ ; 1 4y i yrs 4 x 
rememb: ay bu aelimost ail . life I have liv iG agi @aliforria. 


Q. Whereabouts in California have you lived? 


A. Red Bluff; I ms practically raised in Red Fluff, and went 





205 
there to Sisson, and lived there a short time, and from 
from , ’ 


there I wert to Keswick, and from Xeswick to Redding, where I 


got in this trouble and was sent to prison. 


Q. At what are were you when ye rot into this trouble vou 
refer to? A. Hirhteen. 
0, Where was that? Ae Reddine is where I epot in trouble. 
0. What was th ature of vour trouble? Ae Raobborve 
fdechway robberv? 
ay robbery--no 


Di s 
4 "i dol LE.rg 


Ce 
street--practicalls 
and another ~an? A. 
ALWIANSQ. Did ye knock 
vou hold him up? 
Dic you put him uncer any fe 
Was he intoxicated to an exte hat he was insensible*’ 
A. Well, he was intoxicated to suc ar! extent tha © Was notee 
I don’t think the man actual’ mow What he was doing, or 
couldn't realize nothine: he could sti ‘alk, but that was all. 
MR. PENTAHIN: Qe. ou rolled him,is that it? 
Yes, oir. 


ty ny wry. AST 


A, I think sonethi 


Q + Who too K + He 


Spa rks 
i ¥ 
Wh Ire if 


tin since 1907, 





Where is he now? Ae I don't know, 
How lone since you have seen him? 

since he was released from prison. 
Where were you tried for this offense of hirhwa) 


A, Reddinge 


Q. Who was the judge who sentenced 


QQ. What was the nanie of 
Thomasa Dozi 
What was 
Mr. Kimball. 
WR. PITAMIN:C. Tury tris 
Both of you? Yes, 
THE i Net 1 of 
Yes, 
What did Soarks get? 
u get? 
RYAN?C. This attor 
ncisco? 
a looking 
looking mune 
Ae Well, 


upvose he was 


was the nativity of vour parents? 
born? 
Was born 
father in 
Q. Wher 


is living 
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When did your father dic? Ae Ye died in August,1909, 


Where? Ase In Red Bluff. 
Where docs your mother live now? Ae Weed. 
Has she remarried? Ae Yes, sir. 
How many childrer were there in vour family? 
Q. How many brothers? Ae One. 
GC. Older or younger than you? A. Older. 
Q. How many sisters? A. 
Q@. Older or vounger than you? he ne younger, the 
rest older. 
Q. Where are they now’ Ae One lives up--two of them are 
in San Francisco; one is up 
where; two of them are up north; I have: 
I came out; 1 don’t know just where 
died in Red Bluff a ood tany ye ETO @ 
Q. What was the dute of vou entrance into Sar Quentin under 
this charge that you have described? A. 40th of March,1904, 
G. Who was the warden a* that time? Ae Mr. Aguirre. 
to What were you put doing upon vour first entrance into San 
Quentin? A. You mear what employment? 
Qe Yes, weaving, running a loom, weaving cloth. 
In the fute mill? A. Yeas, sir. 
How lone did vou remain in the jute mill? 


About three years, three years and a half. 


’ 
You remained there 


Yea > 3] 4 Ee . 


fute mill? 


unusual thing for an inmate | be placed in the 





SB 


jute mill and remain there for three years steady? 


4 


Ae Oh, no; I know a man that has remained there Por years, for 


yearse I know a man that was called to the office---1 don't 
know him peraonallv, but I mow it ocourred---a man that waa 
doing twenty years, that wert to work in the Jute mill, sand had 


never, during his incarceration, been to the office, or been 
to the hospital for any medicine, or anythine, and one day the 
officials in the office were looking over the registration and 


; . » ¥, 4 » * a4 «3 4-4 + t.g%40% 7 ys «. yl ae, ot 
noross this ran's name,  6orere no marks of any kind 


run 3 
avainst him, ui he had never beer to the office for anything 


during the twenty years, and his time had almost expired in a 


short time, tre Gantain sent for him, id he came upe-he wags 
a Mexican, ond he felt pretty nervous, he thoucht he had done 
something to be vunished for, after being there 60 lonz, withe 
out ever being vunished. e cume up and gave the tickets to 

the cantain, and the cartai iiide-eagked one of the pr! sonecrae, 
who worked in the office why this “an was sent for,and 

prisoner told him that he was a an that had never been to the 
office. So the captain saya "That is atl right, I Just wanted 


~ + «& 


to Inok at you, I fust wanted to see and gent him back to 
the jute mill. 

Ge How old are vou now? Ae 25-6 

Q. How old were you when you went to San Quentin? Ae 18. 


BENTAMIN:G. What was this man's name you just svoke 
of? Ae I don't know his nane; he was a Mexican. 
I refer to this oase as one. There is not only him, but hune 
dreds of others spent tweng%y years without aver getting 


out of the fute 


Q. Do VQ 
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A, Well, there is Hess, in there; he done all of his time, and 


he has been inoarcerated there ever since I have heen there, 
and I have never saw him out of the Jute mill----lots of thom 
hag vorkad in the fute mili for three years 
epanaferred to the dining room; ard there ia lots of other 
cases over thereae-enot only one, but hurdreds of them. 

YR. RUNTAVINGG. This Mexioan that vou speak of, do you 


yur — — n 
knoy his nam’ or number’ No. 


CG. He isa not over there now? 

Ae No, he has been out for 9} tal That was an 

extraordinary case, because the office--- 
of. The other men had cone just us long as him 

in the jute mill, but it Was such an extraordinary sase, because 

i had never been to the office sr had never had e-ployment 

out of the fute mill, or had never been to the dector, and they 

sent for him, I guess, from curiosity more than anything clse, 

because they had never seen hims he had never been brought up 

for anything. 

Ge Can vou recall the names of any other iat were in the 

jute mill for five years or more, who are 

Ae That have been in the Jute mill for five years? 

Q. Five years or more? Ae I understand. 

0. Name or number? I understand. I was Just thinking. 

I want to be sure that I can tell you whether they worked there. 

There is a Grazy sort of a crazy fellow over there, 

Wilson--they call him "fug" Wilson; he has been over there---] 

think he ia doing life, too, and I think he hag been seven or 


@ight years in the mill. 


Q. Give his e¢ll number. 





Ae I dontt know his cell number; his name is "Tug" Wilsonjyou 
can find him easy enough; he is a kind of a Grazy man. Fe is 
vary dirty, ond he never bathes, or anything, because,you know, 


demented, and he has been in the fute mill baling up little 


, 


jute; he has been there for years that I ‘mow of, and he has 


never had a job outsidee He is the same as this Mexican-enever 


Pye ve 
4 


office for anything. No one pays any attention to 
or he to them in any way. He goes alons in a demented way. 


aX 
He hes been in the fute mill ever since he has bean there. Pe 


is doing life. I think he has tes there seven or eight years. 
There is lots of other cusese--I can't call names now--lots of 
bova over there I krow that has been in the mill a good many 
Years, but they micht ret a Job a week or two out and get back 
in the jute mill. Since construction started--that is the hill 
where they are buildine this nw prison nowe-=-the men have a 
better onvvortunity to leave the jute mill, becauss there is 
other emplovment: but previous te this there was no chance for 
emplovment for ei: g0 they had to satay in the fute mill,I 
BUDPOSE. 

THe CHALR ANS OU we fute mill three years 
straight? As tag! reat it least three years, yes. 

MR. RENTAWINSQe Did your e any trouble with any of the 
authorities of the prison while vou were luboring in the jute 
mili? Ae No, I never had no trouble vith any of the 
authorities. 

THE CUALHMAN3Q.e Did vou, personal) ave any trouble with 

attache of the prison at San Quentin during the time 


were in there? 


You were always treated 
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A. Up until this riot I have been treated. I have never said 

anything against punishment that ever I recelved for anything 

that I have actually done--eany punishment that hag been--eany 

punishment that I have sot, or anything that I have done or 

broken a rule, I have nothing to say about; that we all expect. 
MR. BEYJAMIN:Q@. You have broken some of the rules? 

A. I have. 

THE CHAIHVAN:Qe You had some trouble with the prison aue 
thorities? A. Wo, not with the prison authorities. I 
had some slight difficulty, may be, with some prisoners ir there. 
Qe You heve had some punishment administered to you? 

A. Yes, sir. 
Ge When was the first punishment administered to vou in the 
prison, about? A. About a year after my confinement 
there. 
Qe What was the nature of that punishment, and what was it for? 
Ae I went in «a straitejacket °4 hours for having a can of syrup 
that I had taxen from the table. 

WR. RENTAMINSQ. In the dining room? 
A. Yes, sir, a little car they make in the tin shop. I poured 
that full of syrup. 

THE CUAIRVAN:G. Who detected you with the syrup? 
A. One of the guarde, I don't just remember bis name. 
Qe Did they take it away from you? 
A. Mr. Leahy--he is over there now, yes. 
Q. Mr. Leahy? A. He was captain of the jute mill at that 
time, and he pulled me from the line going through the gate, 
and took me to the office with this can of syrup. 


Ge What followed? A. I was sent to the dungeon for 















24 hours, in the strait-facket. 
Qe Who sentenced vou there? Ae The captain, 
What Cavtain? A. Captain Hunter. 
is there now? Ae Wo, sir. 
Q. Did he mete out the puniahvent right then and there,or were 
you given a trial or hearing’ Ae No, I waa fust called 
out, acd Captai» Leahy says, “I brought this boy to the office 
"for having taken syrup from the table," and he showed him 
this can. 
present when he said that? 
A. Cavtain Leahy and Captain Funter. The captain savas, All 
tht, take him to the hole for 24 hours". 
Ce Take him what? Ae Take him to the hole for 24 
hours, in the fjfacket." That is «11 he said. 
MR. KYAN:Q. How lone ago was that? 
Ae I was in there, I thirk, along about a year; from six months 
to a year, anyttay.e This was uncer Aguirre, vou know, and he 
was there six or seven months after I came there, and I know I 
had not been there very long when this trouble came up ;it micht 
have been six or seven month not longer than that. 


THA CHAIRMAN: Ge. Who you in the jacket? 


Captain Sullivan; he over there now; he is turnkey there 


Jacket? No. 
QO. You went in vourself? A, 
THIS CVYAIRVAN?:Q.e Describe how vou were " the facket? 
jacket they put on me? 
A. Well, I stood up first in this posite 


pockets in the jacket and 
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you put your hands into these pockets, «nd yourhands fit shout 
nere, «nd they put the jacket around youeenot tight at first, you 
know-ejust put it sround you so the ropes are tight, ond then you 


ley downe--they take and lay you down on your stomach, «nd they 


cinch the jacket up on you on the back. | 
Q. Did they cinch it tight? A. Yos, sire 


0? Did it hurt you? A. It dide 
Q. Did you ecrecom? A. I didnote 

0. How long did you remain in the jacket? 

A. Twenty-four hours. 

QO. Did they tighten it up at any time after thet, before they 
released you? A. Yes, they tightened it up once 
after that. 

0, How long after you were put in there? Ae I wns put 

in sboute*I think it was about two o'clock in the afternoon, «nd 
that night at midnight, when the cuards changed shift, Captain 
Culver came down and took the slack out of the jacket; it was 
stretched a little and he c:me down and retightened ite 

Q. Whit did he say? A. Didn't say nothing; just came 

in ond rolled me over end tightened it, thet is all. 

0. Didm*t say a word? A. HOe« 

Q@. Was it loose when he tightened it? A. It was note 
Q. Did it hurt you then? | A. Yes, sire 

Q, More than before? A. It was a gradual pais. The 
jacket has « tendency--when you first go in it you are very warm 
and sweaty, something awful for the first half hour or so, ond 
shortly after that you heave e very cold sensation come over you-- 
in fact, I thought I was dying, and I wes in a great deal of pain 
through my chest, «nd a kindof « dull ache came through my chest 


ond over my body. 





Q. You say you were in how many hours? 
A. Twenty-four hours. 
0. Did you heave any bowel movement while you were in that jacket 
at thet time? A. Hos 
Q. Did you have sny urinal discharges? A. Yes, sir. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. How far down on the body does the jacket 
extend? A. It strikes you about therej it is all 
accor dingly-- 

Tell the reporter, he can't get it thst waye 


A. About helf way between the knees and the ankle. 


MR, BENJAMIN: Q. Was it, laced down to th: t point? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are all the jackets made the same wey? A. Yes, sire 
0. Th jacket thet wos put on you was th: cheracter of jacket, 
was it? A. Yeu, sire 
THE CHAIRMAN: Q. Have you fixed the date, or will you now 
tell the date thet you were put in thet jacket? 
A. You mesn the dateof the month? 
Ge. Y¥ese A. I couldn't do that; I couldn't do thete 
MR. BENJAMINS 9. You went in-ewhet date was thet agsin? 
A. The 30th of March, 1903. 
Q. This was about August or September, 19045, about six months 
after you were in? | A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Thet this happened? A. Yes, sir, between : 
and six months. You know now I don't remember just when it was 
just exactly ¢t the present time what the date was; it was quite 
& while agoe 
MR. FARWULL: Q. You had no calender, you couldn't tell anything 
A. HOe 
THE CHAIRMAN: 9. Were you in the habit of drinking to excess 


hefa a vou committed this robbery? 
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A. I mever denk to exceus, no, sir. 
0, You never hea? A. Ho, sire 
Hed you been drinking before you committed this robbery? 
fo « certein extent, yes, sir. 
To what extent? A. Woll, I was intoxicated; 
I was able to get around 4611 right, but I wes intoxicated. 
Q. How long had you been drinking th t day before you hed committed 
this robbery? A. Only sort time, ab ut an hour 
BOgpGrhapsBe 
Hod you been in the hebit of drinking before *his? 
not to any extent. I have drunk « few drinks, but I was not 
hebit of getting drunk or intoxicated. 
dh. PARWELL$ Q. What cid you go in for? A. Robdberye 
MR. BENJAMIN: 9. Had you ever been cherzed vith any misdee 
meanors prior to this ‘ime? A. Yes, sir. 


©, Convicted for ny of them? A. Yell, yes, I was; 


I was in this Redding County Jail twice--onee on « charge of 


vagrency, «nd I was onee srrested when I was s small boy for 
shooting chickens; that issall. 
0. Had you ever been cherged with any felony before this one? 
A. Mo, #ire 
Q. But you had served two terme in the county jail? 
A. Yes, sir. 
®. Or more? A. Two. 
THB CHAINMMAN: Q. Were you ever in the straitejecket «at 
times than theese you have described? A. ¥eS, sir. 
many tines? A. I was in slx hours after thute 
one tine? A. Yea, Sire 
long after that? A. 1906, I think it was three years. 


Q. What wes the occasion of your being put in the straltejacket 
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at that time? Ae I had ao fight with a fellow in the 6ell 
gext door to mé. 

0, Who wos he? A. A fellow named Sikes. 
Q. Is he there now? A. Ho, sir. 
QO. Where is he? A. I don't know. 

MA. BENTAMIN: Q. Ne hes served his term snd gone out? 
A. Yes, sir, he has besn out quite a fev years. 

THE CHAINMAN: Q@. Who apprehended you in this fight? 
A. I think the celletender--one of the prisoners re; orted ite 
0. Whe put you or condemned you to the setraite-j acket for that 
offense? A. Captein Kerne ‘ie ws only in there 
captain e short time, and he was there at the time. 
0. Who applied the straitejacket to you at thet time for purishe 
ment? A. A fellow named Mr. Allen, and the 
prisoner thet helped him wos Ed. Morrsll. He wae what they call 
& Yunner for he officee 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Wheat co you men by ®"runner®? 
A. Woll, running, carrying-- 
0. Steol-pigeon? A. Heasacges, ind going softer prisoners, 
you know. 
%. Stoole-piccon? Ae HOe 

THE CHAIRMAN: Q. Trusty? A. Tructy. He 
does the running and carries mesegges for the captaine 

MR, NYAN: 0. Was he connected with the warden's office? 
A. He wes connected with the captain's office. 


MR. BENJAAIN: Q. Caj tain who? 


A, Captain Harrigon and Captein Kerne 


THE CHAIRMAN: 9. Did Bd. Morrell assist gem in  -utting you 
in this jacket? A. I don't know now whether Morell 


j 


Was under Harrison; I think he was though a sh-rt time, and then 





he was under Captsin Randolph, tos, I think. 

Q, Pid Bd. Morrell assist in putting you in this jacket? 

A. Only *o hold the jacket up while I put my hands, und straightened 
it on me, and then Mr. Allen--he was guard thene-he was the mon 

that put me in the jacket. 

QO. Did Morrell aasist in tightening the jacket? A. W0o 

Q, Pid Morrell say anything why he wouldnot tighten the jacket 

on you? A. I dnt suppose he was su: posed tGe 


QO. pic he? A. No, sir « 


0, Did they put the jacket on you tight thet time? 


A. W11l, not se tight-eno, it was tight, but not as tight as it 
wes ‘he first time. 
Q. Any partiouler brutelity connected with the «dministration 
’ thet punishment? ° Ae HGe 

Outside of .ut ing the jacket on? Ae HOs 

How long did you remain in the jacket? A. Six hours. 
Q. the suffering antense? 
A. Not to « great extent. 
Q. A® bad as it was on the previous occasion? A. No, Sife 
Q. Hot so bad? A. io, sir. 
0. Was the jacket tightened up on you «t that tine efter it had 
been first adjus.ed? | A. Mo, sir. 
Q. Whaat was saic to you after you came out of the jacket, snd if 
anything was gaid, who said it? 
A. Captein Kern told me when I came up--when I came up to the 
office, he says "Narrington, you want look out smd behave your- 
self; next time you will get a harder jolt. 
Q. Was that the only time you were in the jacket? 


A. That is th: only time. 
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MR, BENJAMIN: Q. Did you heve a pretty fiece fight with this 


fellow, Sikes? A. Well, mo, it was not a fierce 
fight, » little difficulty. 
«THE CHAIRMAN: Q. Dic he get the best of you? 

A. No, air. 
QO. Pid you? A. I did. 

un. JOHNSTON: Q. What did they do te him? 
A, Wothinge 
Q. What did the quarrel arise over? A. Voll-ring 
to me in the night. I was in the cell st the sice of him, ond 
some of them was talking, «nd he hollered over and cursed me and 
I told him I would meet him tho next morning. 

MR. BENJAMIN: 0. And you preceeded to do it? 


A. I dide 

THE CHAIRMAN: Q. You were finally prroled froa San Quentin , 
woren't you, Mr. Harrington? A. Yes, sir. 
9. Who secured your perole, or wae inetrumental in securing your 
parole from San Quentin? A. Who was inutrumental in 
securing it? 
Q. Yes. A. I was there five yerors and my conduct was 
such at the time that I supposed I merited o parale. 
2. No p @rson on the outside rendered any assistance? 
A. Yes, my mother sent me 9125 and head me employment and done 
everything thet was necessary, slthough the warden would aot let 
me secept thia employent that I had at that time, because he 
knew me up there in this town where I came from, and he thought 
the envircoments would have o tendency to get me in trouble again, 


omc 80 he secured me @aployment in Sen Hafeael. 


Q. You moan Warden Hoyle? A. Yes, sir. 
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: He didn't want you to have employment back in Red Bluff? 

Redding, yes, sir. 

Or Redding? A. Yes, sire 

Because you were liable to get in trouble back there again? 
A. Yes, sir, that was whet he said. 
Q. He had known you up there before, had he? 
A. Yeu, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Q. He did it in a» spirit of kindness? 


A, Yell, I wouldn't went to say that he did not. I don't kaow 


just what his intentions were, whether it was through kindness 
or not, but I must undoubtedly believe it was. 
0, Was his attitude kindly at the time that he was advising you 
not to go back to Redding? A. Yes, sire 
9, You sey your mother sent you 2125? A. Yee, sire 

For the purpose of assisting you in getting your parole? 

Yes, sire 

Was it necessary for you % ive that money for that purpose? 
Ae Yes, sire 
Qe Dis you expend it in the manner in which you have indicated? 
As Yes, gir 
Q. Insecuring « parole? A. Yes, sire 
Q. How did you spend it? A. I bought a suit of clothes, 
I put %25 up os seourity, I hed *55 when I left there. 
9. Where did you seoure employment cs per the arrangement of 
Warden Hoyle? A. Warden Yoyle secured me employment 
in San Rafael with contrsetors by the name of Wilkins & Redding» 

How long did you stey with Wilkins & Redding? 

Two months and a half. 


Wheat pay did you receive? A. Two dollars-e 
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woll, I worked thirty-three days and I received S2heen check for 
$28; that is the tirst; but after that I received #2 « day driving 
teat. 

Q. Why cid you leave your émployment? A. Because they 
took advantege of me, I thought. 

G. Who are*they*, who do you mean by "they"? 

A. My. Redding and Wilkins. All the other teamsters were union 
teamsters mostly, and they were receiving °2.75 o day and I 

was receiving $2 «= dsy. A Walking delegate of the union on 
several ocesasions asked me to join the union, «nd I told them 
that I was not ost liwerty to join the union, although my sympathies 
were with the umion, «nd to see Wilkins, and if he would consent 
to my joining the union I would willingly join it, but I don't 
know whether he ever saw him or not. He bothered me two or three 
times, and I told him the same. And I hed the ehildren on the 


street hollering "Scab" «t me, ond I had been insulted in that 


Way, and thet was the main reason why I broke my parole. 


0, You did break your parole? A. Yes, I left m 
place of employ:emt without permission of the psrole boarde 
Q. You broke your parole, Mr. Harrington, for the reason thet you 
heve now stated? A. Yes, sire 
®. You had mo other reason? A. Well, no, I had 
no other re@asone } 
MH, BUONJAMIN: Q. Did you go t the board or to Warden Hoyle 

nd tell them the conditicns thet were occurring cr the incidents 
thet were voccurring-- Ae HO, Sire 


Q. That made you feel as though you couldne’t continue in th ¢ 


employment? Ae Ho, sire 


®. Or ask them for permission to go saywhere else? 


As Hoe 





Q@. Or to work anywhere -else? Ae No. 

MR. PARWELTL:G. Wouldn't vou think it would hare been 
better to do that? A. No. 

THE CVALRYRTO. Why? A. There have beer cases 
that came back on parole that has been out, and after they have 


been returned on their parole they have had no hearing, practi- 


cally at all, um the Board has taken their credits fuet the 


I thourht they misht says reat Was ungrateful and tak: 
too, and would not eve ave chance of getting a run- 
ning chance. 
BSNTAMINS Ge What cuses do vou refer to? 
Well, i refer to % e w named Sullivan that was over there 
Is he there now? Mo, ile 
MR. FAHWELL:G. He bd: his parole? 
Yes; he came from Los Angeles on 
at the ferry and taken r there. 


returnede---every > the ever I kno-v of, excent---yes, eve ry 
case that ever 1 w of that was returned to the prigon, they 


were given a very small ! , and none of them ever saved a 
copper that I ‘mow of. 

YR, BENJANI? Do vou mean men that were returned 
risen after havine broken their varole‘ A. Yes, sir. 
©. That is not the question Mr. FParve) asked youe Hr. Parwell 
asked you this: don't you think it woula have been better for 
vou, after you realized the conditions uncer which vou were 
working, to have gone to the board firat before vreaking your 
paro lo--<= undergetancde 


O. And make 


Parwell means. I believe it 
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THE CHALRYAN: (Interrupting) Reno? 
Ae Reno, where I was apprehended and returned. 
O. What were the circumstances of vour apprehension at Reno? 
A. I arrived in Reno in the morning along about cight o'clock, 
and I met a young fellow there that had been corfined in the 


nrison-<« 


At San Quentin? 


What waa his name? Ae I don't know his name;I fore 


He was a young Mexican boy. And I talked to hima short 
time, and ahortiy after that he came in this saloon where I was 


- y* 


standing, and game in wit e tive, ¥r.e. Hillhouse, and he 


arrested me, 

MR. FEN TAMINS G Had yo ‘t this Vexicar, or thie former 
prigon man before *e can: » the saloon with the detective? 
.» About an hour before. 

any conversation «ith him? 
Yes, sire 
Did he apvrise vou of the fact that he was coi 
No, air, I didn't think he ‘mew I was out on parole, because 
left the prison previoug--prior to my parole. 
De vou know he pointed vou out? 
Well, I am under that i-pression. I 
seemed strange tha is Game right into 
detective, and then the detective cane up and 
of police want: 
MR. KENTAMINSQ. How re had you been in Keno 


A few hours, four or five hours. 


'l and asked me 
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was Harrington, and I told them that it was, but it didn't seem 


to make any difference. He telephoned to Warden Hoyle and they 


% 


gent a guard up, and he brought me back. 


Q. Do you remember the date of your arrival in San Quentine 


Ae 26th of May. 

Q. What was said to you when you game in, if anything? 
Ae There was not anything said the day I arrived; shortly after- 
wards I was taken in front of the board of prison directors. 

G. Po you remember the names of the prison directors who were 


present? A. I think that Mr. Devlin, Mr. Sonrtagz and 


b 


Mr. Porter-e-that is all I reremher,althourch there was another 


one there; itt might have been Mr. Clinch; I don't remember. 


WR. BENTAMIN: Ge Wr. Ford? Ae Yer ’ Sire 
QO. And Mr. Clinch? A Yes, 
GC. When was this, about? Ae It was in June, alors 


As 


of June, or the last part of June, I was there almost 


the middle 
& monthe 
Ge What year? Ae 1909. 

What was the result or cetermination of the board on your 
cuae? . Ae They charged me vith leaving ~y place of eme 
ployment without permission of the bourd of prison directors 
and asked me how 1 pled, and 1 told them that I was guilty cf 
leaving my place of eployrent, althouch I had committed no 
crime; and t Ladd : that was all. 

Q. Did you make an explarcation ¢ the bo: 
that led vou to break your parole? Ae 


Chances 


QO. You had no chance’ Ae No, sir, they asked me if 


I was guilty. I says yea, but, I says, “I never committed any 
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though I am guilty." They said that was atl. I was 


crime, 


or and marched oute 


shown 


that leave 4 ith that determine 


‘ 


Qe 


board, th relation to the time vou would have to 


ation 
serve Quentin? Ae It isft me to do the reat of my 
tim cara and six monthse 


pers away 


bread riote? 


JALAN s © 
those bread riots, 
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ou Yparticly 
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%& . 7 4 
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a ’ 


Q@. Then if he observed himself and observed the laws of the 


land he couldn't possibly get in trouble arain, could he? 


Ae Possibly not. 
Q. Yet you fe tf your duty at this time to refrain from giving 


the 144 Ol 4p pa rty “8 ¢ is mor Oo ° PC aAuase Oo - { he 


vou sts " A. 


# no other reasons? 
Wa RW 7 eo Whe Zz 21 ‘ eras ; aye 9 a su egti ONe 


BLM AG +s SG 


wv 


MALHE ANS Do 


what date, about? 


Was the meat bad, 
prior to 
And it was still bade 
Yas, aire 
Yes, sire 
that + Ws 


Prt 


bad ater that 


was full of maggots and ff all differ- 


sd---1 suppose the thought of that, and 


ent colors, that was decu 
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the leoks of it, and 1 suppose the riot was cot up almoat on the 
impulse, and the thought of thia coming up was the only reason 
that I know, 

THE CHALHWAT:Q. You say the meat had been gradually growe 
ing from bad to worse? The meat was awful, ycs, sir. 
Qe It had been gradually growing worse, had it? 

Ae Well, it has been bad all the time, but it was worse. It is 
Ll different colors; the 
meat Was every color. 
break it like that (ind 
what p riod 
rotten? Was it 
series of times? 
dav for how long? i xi urine the hot weath- 
er, in June af the time in Turn and previous to thate 
They used to make stew out of 
aornmn the beef and maka ite---vou 
bad, or not; but after they guit 


_—— os 9 ememew a , aa a . b - % 
Was always bad, und as aoon as the hot weather 


Was iliterall rotten. 


You mean that every day « the timee--in the summer 


months, take, for instance, from the ist of June, 1912--that the 
meat covery day, that was served at San Quentin priaon was rote 
ten or bad? As it of the meat in 
might be dave occasionally 
dition; but it vas most always bad. 
MR. FPAKWEIE.:Q. Did you see magreots, do 
Yea, 


THE CHAIRVAN:Q. Now, let uo v¢ 
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- 


say that the meat was bad every day, or *ill you say it was bad 
an average number of daya cut of the weak? 


Ae I sar there was meat firgat comea ine---on the 


day the meat arrives the meat is in,perhaps, fair condition, but 
after the meat is ld a day or two and nut up into the stew, 
it ja rotten : 4 bade 


Q. How often was fresh meat celivered at San Quentin prison? 


Ae I dan't know that. 


hat “VOU 
don't know, I 


the m@ate One day the meat, when it fil came 


te 


the atow micht look pretty fair, b 


4% 


days after this the 
get n day when the stew “as 
be bad afterwards. 
MR. PARWELZL: © Ws fhe re emular cs fonday or Wednege 


day, or Saturday? KNOW. 
ras bad and the atew wae had. 
What they mean is this: hy 
meat was 


ey ¥* v4 yed f 3 


.rrived’ 


strived, althouch Ikno 


food stew may be one day in the 
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we would get the stew when it would be all right, there would 
not bew-it would not be decayed, you coulc eat it. That is what 
I am trying to tell you. 

In other ‘ords, you lust make a gvenerale---vou had a general 
rretanding that when the meat wag good, it had recently come 


the prison; ia that it? 


©. And that when it was bad 
storehouse for a certain length 
what I thoueht. I kno 
existed in the dining room, althourch there are men 


‘orked 4 -% kitohe, 


° 
VR. FPARWELE:Q. You cou’dn't tel} 
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hapven arv 
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it was bad. 
Qe Was it so bud that the men w Ae 
Mit. FARWHLI? Ge 
Yea. 
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MR. BEY JAMIN: Q,. at there was going to be a 
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saw these 
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in and says "Come on, boys, get out of here" 


» and all the boys 


lined u> and marched out of the 


dining room afterwarde. 


Were did you go? Ae We went do in the lower yard, 


they call 47 ’ ; ; Li ‘ and mirched Ww) into ¢% : unHperYr varde 


Ce Befo re  C u guar;r O iT ta rch, Was tner’e an shoot 


L rig? 


ore Was no 


axinre of 


any given 
TO OMI] we fH 
Qe Fase that known 


Ae I suppose so, 


WR. KAU TAMING 


Called 
Why ago 
KUN TAMIN: ak you that vestion. 


FARWELL: wat, wasn't it? 


THE CHALIO AN as "bread riot", don't 


Yo u? Ac No * 





MR. PARWELE:Q. What do 
Ae I slways culled it a riot 
I ever called ite 
Did you take an 


No, air. 


They wrecked ji 


release the bovs 


rior previous 


T ' . 
i don’ 


reason, I 


Do you know 


~116 
it? 


stow; that is as much ag 


that day, Sunday? 


the guards 
asked them to 


w 


ad put inon this 


Yoran Waa 


Tames Fennel: 


is three, 


"wi" over 


as I know of 


vle are 


one of them 


; Wa 3 a 
coming out that 
Ll hearc he was in the 


My 


colored boy? 


had rec: 
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incorrigible cell; he was taken from there to the heapital. 

ere vert? Ae I heard--I asked one on coming 

oeid hh: ‘aa there yet in the hosnital. 

he the tuberculous negro boy? A Yeas, sir. 

GQ. Tuberculesia in the hand? 
Ae He was crippled, I heard, from th ke .lthough I never 
gaw his hand, or got to see him, onl. wha neard, that he was 
in the incorrigibdl 
hos ital, 


in order 


four hours, between four 4 urn W hollering 
uld, and 


‘ceing and crying, 


they fore ¢ his mouth open by pressi e hia nose snd put a 


gag in his mouth so he couldn't holler; ws r they took the 


‘f of him Cavtain Randolph an 


nich? 


Blafr, 


oU 
rubbing him, 


and take hot 


baths, ric was crippled and ca ipoed from 


paid through his chest, and the acting ph ar ip and 


examined him a short 





hospital. 


Q. Who was the acting 


WR. PENTAMINS ©. 


the ha t} 


deein 


have been in a 


timesu. 


hays ; 


‘oul 


i scoule see 


on him acinchire 


minutes in the 


.rad toa i 12 


pretty h 


Ir saw Grubh 


VOU, 


chp ft vou 


BAF 


what 


will] ati 


Ae I Fao in 


"Bs, in Cel 


+} go 


Th iA t Va 8 


Wes ¢ 
bh. d& ta 


after I sot ¢t 


4 isket if 5 
that 
put 


furbb 


physician? 


bh ‘ine 


arm 


facket two or thr 


Liows over there 


jm j +> 


hole 


pose, in 


u i think he 
fello 
him i» the Jacket G2 


2 oo sé 
co 


ar 


Baw 


blind. 


crippled? 


seight 


fifteen 


noh him, 


This vas 
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MR. FARHELL:Q. That is the incorrigible, isn't it? 
and this Hoe 1 cell is where they have the jackets, 
came around-<--there was a little noise--- 
Mi. HENJAMIN:Q. You were in No. 6? 

Ae Yes, sir, there was a little noise in these incorrigible 
cells, om the side he wag one--he was on the opposite side from 
me, and there was a littie noise, and this night guard telephone 
ed down, and two other guarde came up. The guards all stayed up 
there---the guardg that had the different shiftsee-ethey work 
eight hour shifta--three ruarda--the other two came up there, and 
they took this fellow “rom his cell, breurht him around to the 
erd of the cells, pulled the facket out of Moe 1 cell---I could 
see the when they took the jacket out, and see them take it to 
the corner, and I could see this colored fellow, but I never saw 


ae 


him at the time, though I heard him holler when they vere cinche 


ing him upe 


Ge What did he sey ? Ae "Please don't cinch so tight", 
begeing and drying every way imaginable in the world. The onls 
way I could think of would be to put him back in the Jacket and 
let you hear him. 

Qe Did he use any coherent worda? 

Ae Yes, he begged, pleaded, he says, “Please don't; not so 
"tight", and he berged all kinds cf ways. 

Ge Did he tell them he would be cood if they let him out’ 

A. Yes, wife 

Oe Are you sure about that? Ae Yes, sir. 

Q. That he would be good if they let him cut? 

Ae He begged ther every may in the world to let him out. 


MH. BENTAMI%:Q. How long did they keep him in? 





Ae I think about four hours . 


G. Then whor thev put him in, were cinching 
the facket up you couldn't see at No, sir. 
MR. FARWETE:0. You apoke about thin 


mhole weicht on to sinch him, cid vou? 


You saw that pvart® A. Yeas, sir. 


Describe that? 


AlIL TI 


youe=--] could see the colored 


jacket and was laid on the floor on 


the guard Grubb, but vo 


»u could see him pull on 


looking 
Goulac see hear 
egsvi nyt 


were Gurbb's fe wh 


re pe? 


wag kneeling on him tike 


he was kneelirs in 
gee him pulling back on th 


pull back like that I could him whe 


he went ower like this I nothings but 


‘u hear thor Grubb sa, 


nid "What vou hollerine 


. & ox 
Vary time 


llow ‘ould holler. 
Ia 


wb il 


‘u heard Grubb say? 


Yes. Mr. Grubb tried to sut the gag in his mout} 


. 
s 


Pressing 
on his nose previous te Captain Randolph soming the cole 
ored fellow be huldn't tak he fag in 
his mouth, this guard Grubb left him go, «nec the cape 
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tain came up, thie colored fellow was hollering and making 


much noise, I heard the captain "Why cidr'tt 


Say 
in his mouth" 


You that? A. the guard said 


Yos; 


heard Randolph s 


may 
oa 


somebhingeel didn't underetand fust mat it Was; anc the cape 


tain went around d wut this colored fellow's 


re uth e 


see him? 


rim tell him to 


Open 


fellow "roaner 


Handolph ca 


o*alock 


seven 


There 


7aea Marehall 


He was take fror 


Ae 
his cell. 


'3.8 


Then Cap tad 


iT oO 


Cee, 


Q. You 


74 th <j at Yr. 


Ae I cidn't see, 


and 


heard ¢ 


and heard him #7 


3ea' 


Ce I Just want 


but 


OU 


in Farshall's mouth--- 


didn't hoare== 


on 


theree-egarried 


number 
on t. 


TAS 
oppo si te 
Ra dolph came 


ou didn't 


his fellow he 


Please 


conversation? 


h 


Out 


in his mouth 


ae 


» 
. 


Or oge 


1G % ’ t gee 
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Ae Yes, he ma berging not to put the gag in his mouth,and 
Captain Randolph pressed on 
Q. How do you know that? Ae FPeocavse the colored fellow 
was hollering "Please don't press on my nose; I don't want that 
gag in my mouth®, and Captain Ka dolph finally rot the gag in 
his mouth, and I naturally was of the impression that he must 
have pressed on his nose. 


+ 


Q e Ho e? a id t. hey epg ¢ t he 3t raj t= 4 ac te e tn rn th " f és 7 3 aN ae hy cme h 2 Wag 
going to obfect iz: mat did they do to him to ~ake him? 
In the way vou held ance up? é Yes. 
Fow dis 721) fio it Ae I guvpose the 
0. In other worda, h: let ther vou? - anvet on? 


Ae Yes. If vou resist vou will be knocked down. There was 


one fellow up there that wag incarcerated and went crazy, sinr- 


ing and talkirer ra himself one cae 
Qe You say one fellow? 
name: they galled him "Mint *® 
the insorris; 


Hi 3 name 


call hir 


15 oe1l; 
wae % anc singing one Gay, 
and go this rd telephoned dowr nd one of he other guards 
Came UDe 
Q. What guard 
UDe 


donet know the name of the quard ; 
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it was not Grubb; there were three of ther. This other guard 


the afternoon shiftee-I don't *x*now what his nave 


. 


into this man's cell and tried to 


to ut the faacret 
‘rat they were trvire 
on, ad he refused, weiheard him strike 
knock him down two or three times and fo 
1 ave him there. 
Dic vou hear any i¢ 42 ‘here was no 
this fall. 
PARVHELEL:C. Did 
Ae We heard him full twice, 
to ficht any, and was beat. 
JHAZTROANSQe You don't know who beat him? 
couldn't gee; it was one of the guards. A few days after 
ofthese guards had his neck wrapped upe-1 don't know 
it was being siruck from this prisoner, or no 
BENTAMiN: Rx You drovped the 
read riot with H Harringtone 
shat now. I don 


the bread riot. 





THE CVALN AN: We wil] wet back ta that now. I think when 


lis 
off that bread riot we were talking abouteW-e 
The second riot. 


sre you doing at the time of the 


riot which piace Sunday afternoon or Sunday noon? 


second 


Ae i done the samc : hid the day beforee---l cot out of the 


wav of ‘ay of the beans and other stuff 


that Was 


s *) 


> bread bad‘? 


Stewed prunes. 


prune 8° 


8608 81" 


Ys, 
beef that day? 


TY of 
W Dalidde © 





A. Well, the riot started before I had eat it, and 
started I didn’t stop to get it. 


Qe Did te riot start at the beginning, middle or close of the 


meal, Sunday? A. Well, the cinins room as near ag l 


can judge---the moat of the men were in the dining room; about 
all in when i'* 

That would moar that a portion of tham had ahout finished 
their meal and arother portion had just about commenced? 
Ae That would mear that the men in the hill dining roome-in 
the further end of the dining roome--rould be almost through 
eating, but the “ev that had Just come in hud not started 
aut. 

the riot that day? 
dont? W e only ing I heard that day--- I came down 

alonz about the last ¢ i@ lire, ard I had fuss’ fot seated when 
I heard a yell i he hill dining room, and the fellows all 


jumped in all the dinine rooms then-esprange to their feet and 


Q. Veneral pandemonium broke loose? Ae Yos, sir. 
QO. Throwing food? A. Kverything, votatoss and table 
utensila and everything. 

And you pot out of ere 4ust as quick as you could? 

Yes, 

Where did you g¢ we oO nto the alley. 

Was there any shooting dove in the dining room before you 

‘oom 


s TY . 


~ 


Ae ¢ e717 ¢ 12 TUR Tier & | iY fclleows erush- 


a 


ed out the doora out in e alley ) sre put F way of the 
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stuff, and evervbody was holl ring out up the steps, “Come on, 


boys", and this alley was full of men, crushed in behind, and 
holiering for the beve to stay in the dining room-e- "every body 
stick; stay in the dining room.” The prisoners were hollering, 
and they were atanding in this alley, and this guard Grubb was 
standing on the wall right up from the dining room, on the vall, 
and he throwed his gun to hia hip thia way and pointed it at 

crowd and shot twice. 

Did he sav anything before he shot? 

Were you looking at him? 
Ae i looked at hime--Il was not looking at himefust the minute 
I heard the noise I looked up, and he waa standing in this poe 
sition, and he shot acaine I was lookirs at him the second 


time he shot, but the firet time I only heard the noise, but 


as I looked »is fun was to his hip and hb 
MR. FARWETL:3C. You saw him shoot the time? 

site 

CGHALREANS Qe Did he hit anybody 
Ae Bit.» 
OC. Who? Ae A young fellow that was stardinge---1 don't 
know what his name.was, but a young fellow that was stunding 
aimost three or four feet from me, 
Qe Dida you know him? A. 2 didn't know him; I know him 


when l gee him; I donit know his name. 


Ge. How soon after the first shot did the sesondshot follow? 
Ae Immediately. 
Qe Waa some one hit that time? 


Ae Yes, although I didn't see him; there was some one hit and 


Gaurried---there was one fellow shot through the wrist and anothe 





er was shot in the hip. 


Q, Did the riot quiet dow: after that? Ae 


Qe Right away? Ae Yes, sir. 


GC. Did the guards come in and mingle with the 


Ae Yes, the’ 


me 


was guards all around. 


~ 


Q Was there any violence offered 


No « 


the Warden the No, sir. 


Was 


% 7” wri ‘ Ot . _ de oe — — 
Re PARVELL: C a f On CC eB sar 


i? 


think? of 


vOU 


tks that ever Was. 


ier words, so far ‘ting down 


‘ad down anyhow? Yes, 


had 4 ust about @ira sted do Ae 


ofr had left into the 


the 


™mO 3 Tt 


jude, hundred 


Ae After this r 


boys was hollering in the cells, and, as I told 


my sympathics are with 


part in the riot at tha: time, for the reaso’ 


head and wanted t« from this stew, br 


the rooms ag hollering, and I hol! 


evervhod) 


Ae Tuat hol! 


yer Tes eee 


oe tr, ye 


of boya o 


orning, lckoete--i Wasp take: 


ngaineat any of 


Yes, 


y & rd > 


t rok 4 as ‘ 
? Af ry “sg a 4 th 


+ a 
rigTy 


fs 


- ro ™m 
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Yes, SiLle 


: erowda’ 


were mingling with ther when the ahot came; there 


the 


So sad 
PUuUATAS 


”% é - 4 
at ime, 


the covardliest 


they would 


Sil. 


sir. In fact, 
th 


“ag 


écining 


rio t? 
»4 


the 


u hefore, 


those boys, althouch J teok no active 


red 


Lw9r 
And 


dungeone 


this 


room 
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and went down and eateethree or four tables had breakfast at 


once; and I was transferred from there to the vard; I fust 


went inte the yard and I got a ticket; I went ur and handed it 


to the captain; i said "You sent for me, Captain". He said yes. 


Captain who? A Captain Randolph and Captain Murray. 


He called in John and said "Take him to the hole®. So Murray 


ad 
4 


took me around te the clothing m whore the nge you 
Clothes and transfer you to : ngaon, and the captain came 


around, : L says, “Captain, would ; ind t Jling me why 


utting me in the dungeon"? He said "or destroying 


"State property, malicicus conduct and rioting". Well, I says, 
"I had nothing to do with the riot". He says, "You didn't 


"holier in the room eith x», did you?" I said yes,so I we put 
the dungeon and I was held in the dungeon fiftyee ght days. 


RYAN: The dunrceon ia where we were cown ine-<-e 


THE VITNE You go down a hill down around the office and 


Lb aded § 
go on throush a bis iron door. 


7 


KR. INNSTON ha t s that cark +s 


Yes, 
With the heavy iron door? 


A big wooden door inside of this iron door. I was tranafere 


to this dungeon, and I was there 55 days; twenty-five days 


‘&4 ia 


hat time I was on bread and 


Rit. RB JAMIL Ne we Ve gs re wet 
fiven a hearing 


a. —— 
s Ve re} ; 


Was in this dungeon 59 


HPT y fetta i Ae ; " 5 Sw 4 4 1 +o 
THE CMALHVANSQ. You were in the dungeon 5% days 


ss 


A. Yes, 
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Q. And now you immediately follow that by saying that “I was 


“% 


locked uv for five months before I saw the warden*. 


Ae Yes, sir. 
is that correct? Ae Yes, sir. 
Q. You mean that you were in the dugeon for five months? 


A. No, sir, I was in the dungoon fifty-cirht davs anc was 
* 
ferrad *raym the ra to the inecr ad ribl: Qe and "2.9 i mn the 


rigible cell three months before the warden 


Q Was any other purishment "inistered tea 


While I was 


Yes. the canditions of the 


trana- 


incor= 


dun-= 


dunveon. all the ventile 


Y 

ators ac’ of the dunes re all blind. I have 

ieoe o7 Llet paper up te those ventilators in back 
Was never a bre pix t wouldn® t 
sen cells in 

blanketa and equipm 

others were in use. Thre 

those thirteen cella. 

‘re the two doors were closé@d on ua, the 
only a few perforated holes in this big w 


first week we w 


us, ana there was onl 


ooran, doops After: tha 


leaving the rxoreen 


rforated holes up in the middle of 


‘lone the hottom, and these 


ventilators ure blind---there we no Graf; there was times 


there was nineteen of us in this ngeon,and there Was one 


wh en 


time 
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for a week that there was another ~s in the cell with me,and 
axperienced all the sensations suffocation. I tol 
captain, "You have to take this man it of here® 
What captain «did 


Murraye I told him, "You #117 ive to take this man 


here; I can't stand it in here; I am suffering.* He 


boys are doubled up with them in the cell. If 


you oan*®. gut, any va after a I vot the 
got the oa. 


Who was 


rive 
We. 


'a were oven 


o' oloek~---our 


loaf of bread‘ 
leaf: I wouldn't 


& half a lo.f of bread, 





Like vou would buy 4: 


half a 


¢ ~ 


Der 


loaf ~ 


sricli nygr 


their bread 


vere 


fore 


in 


TF! 5 


we 


there 


poten 
‘ An 


were 


WATT? QO» 
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one of theze bakerie it would be almost 


size of the loaf? Ae Yes, sir; 


” 


in wheets over there. The last mont? 


7 


S had w bat He 


Were you & ut ¢ ere for the fifty- 
A. Only to take a bath on two 
a bath, 


Mat a- ah arn +e 


lose in 
orrigible ecll. 
sre oiwear 


of fifty-five days;is that 


lIngt beat 


orivile 


hee 


of Johseon that 


_* 


Yas breaking 
his LOG. 
JohHnesone 


eoriptis 





rere is he now? Ae He left the prison. 
you know where he is? Ae No, sir. 
ahead. A. He a rash, a kind of scurvy broke 


for the captain and the 


out on his legs and around and he sent 


Captain Came downe-<-= 
What cuptain? A. Captain Kandolph; and he had beer 


in the cell with another man for over a month prior to this,and 


he showed the captain where he was broke out, ard he took him 


for a bath, and the captain cave us tranaferred us 

from there up to the cella the next da 
That would be known as the are 
Yea, sir. 


The incorrigible ‘ard? 


You remained there how lone‘ 


Ae I remained there from the &th o: uguet wernt in the dune 


10th of June; I lsft the dunge: an the &th of Auge 


4 


geon on the 
Usb. 

VRe VARWELL:;G. These buckets 
formed y ur operations, jobs, 


L suppose? Ae Yes, air. 


gleyen ofcoleck in 


& slop pan around and a bucket of chloride 


+ 


‘ulc drag this bucket around with the water alao that they 


’ 


gave vou to drink,and vou cpened your door and tipped your slop 


bucket into this big can poured it out an et it back;it 


not even rinsed; and they took a shovel and throwed ina 


shovel of chloride of lime, and thre was no covers on the 


bucketa. 








GO. Wo water to rinse out * 





Ae No; there was no cover 


b.ek in the oeell, 


c 


of water for drinking 


around next dav are 


Qe How long would the 


thing in before th cume around? 

Ae May be 24 hours, an if uourinated in ths bucket, or used 
it in any wav, the chloride of lima would be eso etrong in the 
cell that I would hav o J the Ploor with mv nose close to 
a little row of holes in order to breathe and keep my eyes shut. 
O. How much chloride of liz as it that ther thr-w into the 
can? A. hey had ro certain sunt. There was @ color- 
ed fellow that chang these buckets, that brought a ound<--emptid 
these huckets---and he had a bucket of chleride of lime, and a 
wooden paddle, and he sut the paddle in and threw you some on 
the puddle-w-emay bh ia much as you could hold in vour hand, 

like that(({ndicating). 

WR. RYAN: GO. Fefore vou left the dungeon was there any 
oppertunity or any chance for any of vou boys to get out of it? 
Ae Never that I know of. There was a colored fellow in this 
dungac that had nevor eaten anything in twelve dayse-nothing; 
his stomach went back h uldn't digest thi food--this 
brend=-he uld:'t aat i it ll, an for twelve days he ent. 
without food, 4a! very morning he would thr his bread out--- 
we could see-<«h ‘aes right across from mee-ericght oprosite, lilg 
and 1 could gee, and every mornir } wie Yar ‘his bread 
Out and th rould take it away, d twelve daya he didn't cat 
nothing. S80 some of us boys advised him to senc for the Gap- 


th. 


buc ket? 


on 


wid our bread, and they would come 
(Mo « 
at Ws Tiahle to hb there ‘ith any= 
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tain and ask the captain for a cup of coffee or someting to 
warm his stomach; but the night before he had eotten up to use 
his bucket, and he was weak and he slipped and fell and struck 
his forehead and cut it, ad whe: gent for the eavtaine-- 
Captain Randolph--he came down, and he saves, “Captain, I haven't 
eaten anything in twelve days; can I cet a cup of coffee or some- 
thing to warm up my stomach"?And the captain says “no. What 
did you do to cut vourself on the forehead? Wha’ 2 you trvi 


to do? To beat this dungeon?*® You garn't do nothiv-e like that on 


me®, and he didn't give hi oth and tidr't mat for two 


or three davs later hefore we we fed, a f Was on the 
4th of July, the first meal 
meal he Aad ‘aten in 
The noint I want “0 0b as thia: at any time ad 
fit i 5 lays ¢} t veyy er £ wy he dungeon, dic you 
‘pportunity to get out of the dungeon by telling them 
‘ou would be u go e wt Ho, sire 


MK. JOH) SONsSQ. Dic f the boys make an effort to do 


Yes, sir; there was one fellow in there--Dick Wolfe--in 
du geon, ana he was sort of demented, 
days, and he broke down and hollered and 

tain, and the sptain came dow and Wolfe 
"Captain, I can't stand this no longer; I am all in; I want to 
"get out of here", and he was in his cell orving,and becging to 
rat out, and the captain went in, and nat followed I sure 
mised that he was choking him. 
Q. What captain was it? 


Ae Captain Randolph, because I heard him gargine,and I heard 
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his head bumping arainst the wall. So the captain told him, 
"Get on your clothes." This boy had no clothes on at that time. 
He said “Get on vour clothes", and he took and put his clothes on 
ad took him from the dungeon after that and put him up in crazy 
alley where they kee @ crazy people vhe only man 
that got out of the durceon. 
MR. PARWATLL:Q. The only man th that. group of mer 
it of the dungeon 
expiration 
TALK ANSQ, I 
ison board 
rison from the time of the 
from the gash und blind. 
captain put me 


told me what he 


ext hearing I 


incorrigible cells, 


Foro BeCUTtA 


"I don't think vou can, after 


®ment, I don't think £t is 
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take me out try mé at would be punishing me twice for 
the same crime",and « ; me that | came up there he »uld 


gore remark about takin ne out and trying me for destroving 


tir a Hers ad. +ha 


came » that he evidence arainst me, that fi hi 
ed no state propel ie says, "Oh, yes, I have*. I said, 
haven't any su’ stantial lence, oa what some prison: 


"to 1d yo 3 f } aic’ no 


that vou 3) 1 th 27 tr & othe rS, come 
dungeon? 
QO. THe 
Ae Yos, 
were not allowed 

BR. FARWITLSQ. ¥ Yas 

I don*t knov 

It was not Dr. Stone 

Mite HYANSO. Do 

doctor? Ae 
Qe And were refused? 
were sick with Gramps down the when they ° on bread and 
Water, and the onl thing we could get ge some physic of some 
kind--castor oil of some he 0 tender would 
give us. 
Qe 


to it Malled him "Frenchy"; that 


Qe i there now? A. I saw him the morning I 


came from the warden's office the morning I lsft and 





fust before I est on the bus, so I 


~~ 


he vorkine around the warden's 


Was 


we usked to see the vhysician 


wn that works in would 


ao 


ture. That is as much as 


MR. RYAN:Q. De vou know who 


~ 


don't know hia name. It 


wag 


doctor's office. 


Bet TAA QUT T ila 
ihe PART SRisL§ Ge ‘as 


As Yea, al? . Duri rhe 


couldn't pressea 


te a wre 


Le’ 


back 


awful bad fror 


+ Ye morn 


i 


IMAL if AN3 Qe De vou eNO % ho much 


nt 


j mi ahrn oad 


should fudge about 170 


~ © 


Lest 


u fall awa’ f 


in the dungeon, ves. 


how much in flesh you hi 


th dungeon and 


aferred fro the dungeon 


e on meal 


Ane 
from +r 


h ca aS 


1 lost flesh; 


I SOU Led WAS awful 
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# impression 


yrigoners 


take tempe rae 


our 


th funpreon? 


in 
hot weather I 


feeclins, no ambite 


ad; you f 


is Es 


<7 


U 


¥ Gi; he 


sais) 
the sash 
or B81xX mo 


rare on 


ery 


iit 


alim 





up in the incorrigible celis 
I begun to eat regular. 
Q. Was your food up in the « and Yr corrigible cellee 
hett an had 
Ae It was the same; we w rat ne a day before we 


left the dungeon; and fo: wenty-five days we fot one meal a 


4 


day e 


Afte 
A, We were me m _@ cay 1 1 dunceon. Xux twenty-five 


days we were put on one meal a daye 
Wh-; = aid VOW <a yy) nuhaye® 


A. We 


twenty-fi 


: * 
u ‘ 


25th of Tanuarye 


Yea, sire 
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* 
t 


Q. What did that one meal a cay consist of in the dungeon 


Ae It eonsisted of stew, a par with stew in it and a few beans, 


whatever Por dinner, was all throwed in this one dish or 


or * 7" 9 


par together a cup of coffee. 
OQ, Hither you did understand me or 1 didn't understand you, 
because, fo iis you what your food was in the dungeon, 


and you said i ert 410 UW! of Dread and water onee a day 


Yes ,sire 


ur food 


insore 


yut--l vas up in 


incorrigible cel art ’ viration of mv time. 


You served ont 
¥ 
there ¢ . Warden came 
e guard's room. 
him? Ae fis brother, 
. the prisoners 


ro om, bu t 


yu,but I don't 





no trouble f 
already, 
Li 


destrovine 


if l 


"can”™, ari : me 


let me 


told hi 

didn't think i- 
Where was 

Oregon? 


That 


‘a8 


without 


atnats 
Sta 


sr nobody®. I said 


ciyine 

now, a ywa 
roperty"™. Y gs 
rt 4 


Ould 


as as 
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ou have Gsaused 


aringe I don't 


r,even though I 


said, “Oh,ves, I 


beh 
f\e 5 im 


ou”, And I 
through, that I 


aS « 
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to take me out ard punish me in some way, but he finally talked 
ina kind wav at ¢ last end. 

any @ood advice about keeping 
Tust asked me if 1 theucht I 
Dic you see the marks on 
bliaskfack? 
sir, I never saw the marks. 
hear 
Did you mBRB anything about a fellow being struck wit) 
blackiack? 
You never saw the 


Ae This fellow 


between him and I WAS in 6 him in 


4 * 


complained of iwtor oil and ather phystés being put 


food, by this guard, Mr. Irwin, ard he told him no’ 


'> 


more physics in his food, ad they had some words, anc 
this guard, "I don't like you and I 
bother me and don't put 
t is guard 
eat 
utraight days,and at the espiration of five 
brought him in some beans and set it on his wicket, 


Castor oil] 


rom 


Randolph and Captain 
Randolph came up Ye ‘hat is the matter with you, 


r 4 Aas BO 
Casasidy* 





Q. This fellow that was struck was Cassidy? 
Ae Yes; he says “Cassidy, what is the matter with you?" Cassidy 


explained to him about this oastor o11, and Kandolph says 


"Uh, uh®, and turned around and walked away. The next day, two 


days later, was the cell cleaning day, and thev removed one man 
out of cell 15, and the back sid nround into one of the other 
front eelise---I think No. 9 cael! ind took this Cassidy out of 
that oe@ll, and hia bed, and tolid him, "Come on around and 

this other oe11". So Cassidy picked up his washpan and bucket, 
and the guardg had his bed--one of the fuards-eand the three 
guards were there, and they 1211 eame around after him, and Case 
sidy went around the en the buildings out « sight from us 
fellows, and we heard the he was carrying hit the 
floor, and we heard him yell, a: i@ ran out in front on the 
back side where all the oth» ule see him, and 

one of the guuarasg ran back behind him and throwed his arn around 
his neck--eI am only telling you wha the other people saw; I 
didn't see this---he went up and his a round hia neck 
and pulled him to the floor, and the other fellow, Irwin, jumped 
on him and held him, and this guard, Grubb, came up witha 
blackiack and beat him on the head, and I could hear this fellow 
hollicring and begging for them to leave him alone, and they 
picked him up fror there and throwed him into the cell, and in 
the gell they were kicking him, becavwe he was hollering "Quit 


nd cursing the | . = the cell rhe were kicke 


as hollering. 


sir, I 


simpl: he ] t( he was getting, you could 
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tell from that? Ae Yes; all the other boys on the 
side that he was on, after thev transferred him to this other 
cell, told me, and saic that he went to the bathtub and walked 
across there, and he had black and >lue spots all over him. 

Q. Dic you, yourself, at any time on any occagion see Captain 
Randolph or any other guard, or any person in any authority in 
San Quentin strike any 

I never saw it, but I know of a ¢: in part 


off over the aricl lg same Case was a colored fellow, 


there was a@ muard there tha him in the head 


Canse 
QO. Give the eniored fcllow's name? 

I don't know him, but I car tell you 
namée Fe is culled the "barefooted burrlar", 


rd 


or Fax om yra rs; “bir colored fellow, 


Log Angeles : 


Qe e the time A. t was fuset before Governor Tohne 


son came through, because this barefooted burglar writte 
letter to the Governor, 
the prison, compiaining about this ecause he couldn't ge 
no satisfaction, he said, from the other authorities---from the 
captain, and this guarc that atruek him with the cane is over 
in the prison yet; I don't know his name, though he is a one- 
lesged guard, and the prisoners oali hiM*"timber foot" on ace 
count of his wooden ler 

What dic ic otrike hi , A. 

Where was it? nN the fet: 


Anybody else present? Ae Yes, all 


Can you give the names of any prisoners who saw 


No, sir, I coulen’'t give you the names of any prisoners that 





gaw it. 


Can you fix any be’ter date or of the 


couldn't tell you exactly wh AB; 


Ae fi 


time Govornor Tohnson came thr 


previous to the 


Do vou ramember a prison by 


Yes, sire 


you ever see Mr. Campbell, 


Did 


by mm myn ; ‘he Nie of Grubb? 


never saw him sesaulted. This man 


Ae 


As in 


one night 


him uj 


Qe What tir should 


in ha ’ f :' @ } OT aU lL. 


two o'clock 


he culled him aw darty 


had 


C €) ne . 


fag om ¢ 


ana @ 


thisge<«-<--= 


and 


Do kriow who leman and il: 


Ce you 


Ae TI didn't then, urh I have heard lat: 


doctor---Haynes, I think. 
Ce OF Los Angelcs’ 


lady's 


Téa’ 


iritics 


OC 
I Ye ” 


ugh 


o'clock 
ked him iat 


ing @ -« 
log, ane 


sourrence? 


it was fusat 


Ow 


the prison. 


nave of Carmbell? 


>, assaulted 


Campbell was in 


Grubb woke 


sav alon: about 


siift, and 
he 
he went 
rentloman 


-leanjng day, 


and Corrections, do 


They 


Cane 
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there, and Campbell reported this Grubbe-this guard Grubb 


was standing there then, anc this Campbell reported him, becauge 


he had woke him up in the middle of the night and ealled hima 


na 


dirty doge So this old gentleman callicd him uv and asked him 


about ite 

Qe Asked Grubb about it ; Yes, sir, and this guard dee 
nied it, said that he ne maid nothing; that he nicht have 
told the boy to go to sleep, that that was the only thing he 
said. Two duyse later there ras little noise on the opposite 
side of the cells, and this Wr. Irwin was on duty then,the 


, ¢? awh « » arf Tm ‘ y* & + 
to Campbell, he says, “You are pretty 


¢ l ‘ Ly 


good with vour rm ret up here, and he handcuffed him up 


“ 


to the door, stuck his hands out rough the wi ypand hand~ 


“ 


cuffed him and icft him there for gix hours, and then they kept 
him on bread avd ter a week, and Campbell told him, he says, 
"You are punishing me because I reported that other guard®,and 
this fellow saya, "Oh, no, I am vote You know what am punishe 


you for, for hollering", and this guard knew he had made 


a ‘ ‘ - ous on " 1 at A s 73 Ve 
mo racket becca se the racket Was on i OThSY Bgideeeqa jiitttle 


noise---and I am uncer the impression--not only under the ime 


ee 


pression, but I am positive that he punished him because he re- 


ported this guard. And I have been woke up in the middle of 


the night on two or three occasions and called a dirty 


Se ” a 


Qe By whom? Ae iy Grubbe Hie punched me in the 


A 


a stove poker, «anc ° me a dirty dog in the middle 


nicht. 


Qe When? Ae Along after two or 


— * ' 
WAS ABLE. 


Can you give approxivatels 





There ia no of telling time t 


Way 


9 


. 


Ae 


mont} 


The 


Were you in in the month of 


Vv 


4O8, Bil. 


Q. Poked a stove voker throurh 
Yes, 


Ae 


punch 


OU Bar, he 


punched ith the stove 


you Lookin: trouble*®? I 


& 75 on 


~~ w 


nies pluice look 


said, "That 


know 


« 5 ’ 
Puard Gru 


bb, 


would 9me on } 


after he 


s » st — a +4 a 
Ame LB the ron anna 


cuff 
jand Bus 


sida 
‘ ; 
HL, 


them, and call 


think of, a 


’ mm ye 4 * 
RBSBSerTIONE 


8 


sgarl he 


uch the wickets 


A 


As 8 i r 


Yes, 


ocourrence | 


frequent 


Ae Yea, Wake three or four 


for ‘nothin 


ai 


#4 


‘ 


January. 


3. 


trouble. Why, what 


7 ou 


yee 


> “e 


January? 


you mean? 


a 


was not very 


? 


ith Wake ME UPe 


: Ay *) 


poker I turned over. Ve 


says "No, sir, this is 


have I 


: 2 ve 
iirty dog". 


that occurrence or not? 


although everybody 


communicaticn with at al] 


ind I have hea 


12 ofclock-eshortly 


back siceé o the 


BOmMeE 


up 
names he 


~ 


1 lows Fs 


o'clock in the morning 
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Qe. When nothing had been done? A. Yes, sir. 
Ge. And immediately follow it by such a statement as "I will 
kill you, you dirty dog"? Ae Yes, gir. 
Qe Are vou sure about that? 
Ae Yes, sir, I have h-ard it, no’ one but dozens of 
nights. 
Q. Without the #3 eat provocation? 
Ae Without the sli; st provecation;, there vould be nothing 
going 6 rd he wi ' fo up to some cslleeh ould kick the 
door--- "Hey > there get up", and this fellow would turn 
over ard ¢%) 6 gece what “was the trouble, and he would say 


"ret up" nd he would have a handeuff all ready and say “Put 


ie , ‘A 9 5 » ee ~ - ‘es 


vour hands up*, and euff them to the door,and he would ¢o back 
big barber's chair, and sit there and look 


, 


up by the door, 2eging to death. 


would have to put his hands out there 


+. 


A. If he @idn't they would 


leavine people hune to the 

would leave them. At 

fellows 24 hourse-six up and 

vere 24 hours up at the door. 

vag done in the incorrigible ward, doubtless 


the people in those cells knew of it, didn't they? 


A. Yes, you gan see them. And everybody that is in thoes cells 


sleep all the time---they are always laying down and vou are 
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very easily disturbed on that account, and nerwous to a certain 
extent, and the least Jittle noise that is out of the ordinary, 
vou will wake up, and every time I hear anybody talk out leud 
in the cells, I will alwave wake, and I think a!l the boys are 
the same. 

MWRe FPARVELE:Q. Can vou look throurh the partitions in the 
cells? I understand the cells are constricted of 2 by 4 and 2 
by 6, and they sort of season away from each other, and have 
cracks ~’ ich you can look through? Ae ‘o. 

Did you ever lock through? 


A. The ogells are made of boards that are toneued and grooved, 


grooved into each other that way (indi: ting); double boar 


there is a couble row of them boards, and I think thev are 
inch and a half or two inches, and they are tongue and grooved. 
There is no way in my cell 0” whispering throuch, or anything. 
©. One man in seventeen or nineteen said that on account of 
this seasoning away of the ti re you could look right throurh? 
Ae In his cell he rish 7 ow 1 couldn't sa) 
about that; but in my cell I couldn't. 
WR. FPARYELE: taal t that the 2 by 
laid flat ways, and a big rod held them in place? 
A. Perhaps in his cell he could. I don't know, but 
tuldn't. 
Do vou know a man by the nave of James Fennell who was in 
incorrigible ward at that time? Ae Yes, sir. 
you know what cell he occupied’ 
scupied 23; I think he was in 245 eell. 
ou see him unnecessarily punished or hurt? 


‘yr saw him; 1 only heard this that happencd te him 
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the incorrigible cell, that one day he was looking out--- 


y the time? 


Qe Will vou please give approximatel 
Ae I couldn't say just wher it was. 
Qe Well, can you fix the month? Ae Tuly. 
Qe July, 1912? Ae I think it was in July--no, it was 
in August, 1912, or thereabouts. 

You are not keeping dates? 


A. You know 1 can't keepe--I don't know when those things oce 


curred, because at the time these things happvened, if I 


have thought of anything ikem later, I would have naturally 
kept the dates, but a fellor,vou | geets kind of mixed up. 
Qe. You have ot 1 Llendar; every day looks alike there, 
avery day will *e Sunday by 


A. This ine Was looking 


Grubh, Cn’ 


fusrd, cursed him in some 

got a jacket out of No ceil and 
to put 43 i} hime--took i rou in fre of his cell, and 
s0 this man Fencell, in order » keep coding into the strait 
Jacket, 


What with? 


ig about it‘ 
wi + hy him y ; th ry 
teleg raph ed thro ug h wi th, by 


I . talked with him 
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that way and he has explained all this to me the same my. 


©. Pid he tell vou that he had mutilated his foot for the purves 


of being tortured with the strait-facket? Ae Yes, sire 


Ce is Pennell there now? 


WR. PARWETL: 0. I want to ask whether or vot this code 


a - a 
n from one 


business Was prevyaient 
‘ ‘ Fro iy to another; they could pass 


cell to another 


it around further 


end used to other, they all used 


the code, bu‘ he fel eT guarde used to tap 


with a button 


. ns #4nar? 
Le e floor’? 


(ALIWAN SQ. 


his f 


never saw ite 


Which 
Do vou kno 
Yea, William FPruoe. 
Wha t 5 if 
Well, h 
that fungeon once, 
served six hours Captain 
~ Lieutenant Kurray 


“ 4 


facket on him, he 
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on the water bucket and mashed his finger off, and they took 
him from there to the hospital and kept him there until his 
finger got well. 

Qe Will vou fix the date, or appro: the date? 
I couldn't say; at wag a couple of years agoe 
Q. Two yeara ago? A. Yes, sir. 
Did you know a ry ’ anc of "Seotty” there’ 


A young fellow they calle tt yes. He was in the dune 


in 


A, We: : me down 1are about a week after I had heen in 


the dungeon, thev bro nf dorn ook a man out 
of one of the ‘lis and put him in with ‘anand put this 
the cell eo he would be and brourht a facket 
ut on him. He was thia fs et about a half an hour 
and he started hollering anc pocing ind after he berred and 
yelled about an hour down there the ptain came down and let 
OUT « 
What captain was it? Cat Randolph. 
What did he say to him? 
Asked him if he coulda behave himself if he let him out,and 
Yes, Captain, if 
behave " 
( That is al ere was te ? Ae Yes, sire 
FARWC ‘ Did yeu ever have any talk directly with 
hese two inmates, one of whom cut off a toe and another cut off 
a finger, as t the reason why they did it? Was it fear of the 


atraite-facket? Ae Yes, sire 


Qe It was absolute fear?’ A. Yas, sir. The way they 
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explained it to me, they would rather lose a toe or be crippled 


than to he affeoted in th: 


body being infured. 


You talked to them dir 


It was fear entirely? 


Q. Thev would rather choose 


Yes, sire 
Qe Rather lose 
other way? 
THis CUALH AY 
name of "Mint "4 
Qe Teil us about 


Well » Mint was 


sir lunes or some other part of the 


ectiy? A. Yes, 
Yes, sir. 


a2 


i tL di ‘aA8 Zé 


orazy, that 1 told you before about. 


tz 


have related about 


Yes, I hav 


him in our te gti ‘ony? 
Wag craygy and about them knocke 


when he 


Irwin and 


atraitefacket 


2ud-<he 





in hia food was Prank Melvin, was it? 
Ae No, it was Cassidy; but they put castor o11 in Kelvin's 
utcw, toe 
te Did you know it? A. iI heard it; he celied right bee 
low me, in No. 10 or 11 Gell,and so he Was complaining about 
Gustor o11 being put in his stew, and he called Mr. Irwin, the 
day guard up, and he asked him not 1 ut Gastor oil in his 
stev, because he had talked so loud, and the other prisoners 
could hi r 12 put this man on bread ard water for ace 
cusing him of puttine .ator oil 
Do vou nergon rere 
men's meals or stew as you 
any in mine, and I only 
fellovs say to the guards,but they 


ithout i as true und so without eate 
‘ive dayvae 
You have told ua about Cassid: 
Yaa, Sile 
MR. FARWELL: Q Hoy s j hat these fellows inside of 
the “alle at San Quentin get this information, this advance 
information? In other rds, they wil know what is happening 


\ 2 


the grounds the before gome of the officials ‘nor 
about it? You and t>e other fellow 


“a 


Ae That is in the incorrigible 


Qe Anywhere ofr t grou iver e Warden has confessed 


that they know facts, or know things arc going » happen; they 
will « 1 know about our coming dov 
A. The onl news that geta in there is brought in throuch some 


a“ 


of the guards or officers; a prisoner might see a clipping ina 
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paper and bring it ineecut it out and sneak it out that way, 
or other visitors. That is the onlv way I know. 

MR, RYAN:Q. There is sonethine I vould like to aan 

Harrincton. After you went buck, after your parole, 

rut vou back again to serve out the rest of vour t 
breaking vour parole, has that loft any viv-dictive feelinr toe 
war's the prison directora? A. No, sir. 
Or towards the warden? A Ne none whatever, 
For the stand 
Because I expect.d een broke my parole and left, I knew 
conditions that existed and what the varolte® law was. I knew 


that if I went back suld lose my credits, and I took that 


chance, and 4 . it ave no hard feelings arairst any 


of them, though this last time, whe they allowed the 


prisoners o1 then that I should 
have stood a cha’ of gettir ut aga hecar had been 
in there quite a time 1 DO u wo yea? mda half of my 
credits then, but 1 we 
Qe Did vou have any 1 » Or any thoucht that some leniency 
ghould be shown to you? } t that ave any feeling? 
told them when I went out to be re-nparoled, 
tbout m LS L 

I 
just exactly how things vere »ld them that didn ‘ish to 
offer no excuse,. if t! elt incl dd to : confidence in me 
I would do my best t to betr: it, and that was all, and I 
left. 

Ti CHALIMANS Qe Did vou have any conversation with Cape 


> 


tain Handolph just before you left the prison? 





Ae Yes, sir. 


Qe Please relate what the 


Captain Handolph comes wu 


Ae 


prisoners, 


Came out, and 
re‘tineg alonz, 


"Well, vou 


gays, ; 


then. You haven't 


"sive me, soing 


"“sentable 


far ma th 


ed of anv thine oy 


Just looked at 


O. Do you know Pre 


Ae Yes, Site 


hunz up to the da n tee o06 


Sree was one 8 ON 


taken from hime-enand thia Nile 


he had tied up a piece of 


en on Wednesday--in 


Irwin, the guard, run 


him on bread water. He was 


the expiration of two weeks th 


are bh wi gr; t t i YN ® sarict a rLY 


hh 


little 
¢ 
tea 


wi 


took the pan and wrote on the 


Ig ay § 


Baic 


unusual punishment 


bread 


Mme c& S — <0 oe fh 


ome? 


14) ho" 


Captain". 


kT? . i . 
"Pretty 
v 


time is 


I "Yes, up 


iA 
BaAIC, 


if cloth: su are frojing 


8 


uess we can fix you up pre- 


WY 1; ashamed 


asham- 
. _ 


No 


adminiat 


nicht and 


asiona ther occasion 


watereehisg meal had been 


was ell next to him,and 


sa 


heef that he 


towel, and Was sWwing- 


his 


Wag on bread and ~uater,and 


from him put. 


Bway 


on bread water two weeks. At 


y gave hima meal, and 


scratch shows on them, 
u Tork, 
pan "Starving",and Irwin found 
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what he had written on the pan, and he said "Ycu will starve 
now*®, and he put him on bread and Water again for two weeks, 
making 24 days of bread and water. 

Qe Did he cuff him up to the door, too? 
Ae Ho, sire 
Did they cuff Mile up to the 4 anything? 
Yes. 
What for? Ae For nothing. They woke him up on 
or two occapions---I think two occasions--and hung him to 
door. 
Who did it? Ae This Grubb. 
Without any provocation? 
No provocation at all. 
Had Nile broken any of th: 
Ae Now He had been punished--<-- 
Ce Fad he broken any of the rules of the orisgon for : hich he waa 
cuffed to the door? Ae Wo, sir. 
Yow lonz was he compelled to be cuffed to 
Six hours. 
Kach time? Ae Yos, sir. 
Can you sive the time, approximately? 
I couldn't say just when it was, no. 
Will vou give the month? 
I couldn't give the month. 
Approximately the month, somewhere near; summer or winter or) 
fall? A. January, along in January, December or Jan- 
UA « 


Qe In 19129 Ae 1912 and '13. 


Qe It would be January, 19145, or December, 1912? 
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Ae Yes, sir. 
THE CHALAWAN: I have practically finished with this man 
unless Mr. Harrington has some statement he wishes to make. 
WiTNeSS: Nothing else I wish to state. 
you think ™e have covered the situation so far age-- 

Ae Yes; I have only given vou the things that I really know 
over there, that I heard and witnessed, myself, and all the pune 
ishment the boys have received for thinga we did, I have told 
you nothing aoute We have all been punished for things ve have 
done. That ia not what I am saying. Por anything we have done 

there is no fceling about over it. 
Q. Where are you stopping? 
Ae I am stopping at 6516 Russia Avenue. 


Qe Would vou be willirr to appear before the Comrmitt«- 


subsequent tine if we desire? A. Yes, sire 


Qe Wher were you released from San Quentin? 
Ae 24th of March, 
Served eut vour full Yes, @ir. 
Was not paroled? 
(At this point the Comittee adjourned, te meet at San 


Quentin on the following day, Friday, Margh 25,1914.) 





MR DUFFY: I want to inquire at this time as to your plans, 
whether you contemplate proceeding and completing this inves- 
tigation before an adjournment, and to return to Sacramento,or 


having 
do you contemplate to return to Sacramento and another investi- 


gation? 

THE CHAIR AN: I would say, Colonel, that we have just 
tacitly come to a decision on that point. We are going to @o 
our best to get this investigation esmpleted by toemorrow or 
Wednesday--at least completed in so far ag it is possible for us 
to do so, by Wednesday, before we return to Sacramento, I think 
that ia the thourht of the Committee. It may he that we would 
like te cull and probably will call, at Sacramento, a large 
number, or some number of free witnesses;that the Committee has 


not determined vet. I think ve will held a session in Sacra- 


mento; but so far as the investigation here, the testimony of 


inmates, we are going to finish it up before we go, and 1 think 
we will finish it Wednesday mornins or Tuesday evening. 

MR. DUFFY: I was glad to hear it, the reason being this: 
I believe that the investigation should be conducted ag expee 
ditiously as possibie: My reason for makins that statement is 
that in a San Francisco evening paper this evening there is an 
editorial, and in the news column as well, which speaks of this 
institution and its officers. Every one of those officials, I 
feel, is on trial. We have tried to cooperate with this comnite- 
tee and will continue to cooperate with them, so far age develop- 
ing the truth. The result of this investirvation on the part of 
vou gentlemen we will abide by. If it is wrong, let us suffer 
the penalty; if it is right, let us be protected, But, 1 would 


rather be tried by a committee non-partisan, than to be tried 





by one which is partisan, prejuciced, and biassed. I have been 
lied about in that paper recently. The man who wrote the article 
ia in this room now. 
WR. HOPKINS: May I deny any allervationsa as to falsity? 
WR. DUFFY: Yes, you may, and I retract them. I sirply say 
‘rtain article was written describing thm a mectine of 
State Board of Prison Directors,hex by # gentleran who is 
now in this room representing the San Prancisco 'Kulletin’. In 
that article there were attributed to me certain statements which 
I knew to be false, and which I knew and every mar who was prese- 
ent knew to be untrue. The article not only contains statements 
that were false, but it was written in such a manner ag to hold 
me ag well ag other individual members " the board of nrigon 
irectors up to public ridicule--the reading of the article. 


5 * 


An examination of it will disclose that fuct. OF course, I 


knew the reason why. I knor, of course, the ~an who wrote the 


article was paid, 1 suppose, to write it. He has since, I bee 
lieve, boastei “hat it was one of the worst pannings that ever 
went throuch the "FRulletin" office. I realize that,and I reale 
ise, I suppose, that I haves to pay the penalty. After that are 
ticle was vritten and published I wrote to the editor of the 
paper, calling his attention to the fact that there was contains 
ed in that article staterents that were absolutely untrue, and 
particularly did I complain of those statements 
tributed to me, and that part of the article quoting 

\Leman's observations of my conduct 
opinion of me ag an individual--is his 
"ill not qua) 


the samé disesteem that he holds me 





quote me concerning matters that are absolutely untrue. All that 
I asked of the editor of that paper was---and I had asked him 

in the paste--that in dealing with me he should deal with me as 
fairly as Il would try to deal with him, althouch we differed, and 
I believe differed honestly, as to methods ané policies as 

te the parole of certain prisoners. I told him that I regretted 
exceedingly that he had not civen me an opperturity to first ap- 
prove or first disprove the article go fur ag the truthfulness 
of those statements were concerned. 

The next dav I received throith the mail a response saying 
that he had receives letter; that the ~an who wrete the 
article he held in very hizh esteem, that he hud proved his 
worthiness and that he Was trustworthy in other matters that he 
had been sent out avd he had no reason toe disbelieve him, 
and that was why he haé not first asked me was true; that 
since that time, however, he had consulted with one of the 
gentlemen who cepresented another morning paper and had found 
that that man had happencé to be effice after my letter 
wag written, and before he, the editor, answered it, and this man 
had stated that it was truae No Mhether that man said it, or 
not, the gentleman who is now present best knows. I don't 
propose to break conficence h nowspaper men. I realize that 

Just aa men in the practise of the law. I think, 
however, at any mat ho would use a fellow-newspaper man's 
Mame to bolster up a statement that untrus--I don't want 


» 


to express myself of him. i that is why I say in this 
tigation that I want an inwestigation---1 want 
come here who knows anything about this institution, the 


ment of its priseners, th in *hich they have been 


paroled, the manner in which I have tried to discharge my 





jal duties---I want him to appear before this Committee and to 


meet me as I g'all try to meet him, and let this committee ree 


port back to the legislature of this State, and if I am guilty , 


or any official of this institution is guilty of any wrongdoing, 


let us cure it. But, let us not tr one another. I don't want 


whom I have a deepveseated feeling of 


to try any man concern ng 


prejudice and of hostility, and yet I find that I am being tried 


by that very sort of individual. 
The contest to-day has ceveloped itself into fus*t this: 


whether a rich and powerful individ vith mone with influe 


ence, With newapuper backing, shall treatment 


in a State rrison of this state tha and most 
humble person. I sav that he shall not; he shall not only not 
receive oi*fere t treatment in an institution of this state of 
which I am a member of its Poard---he shall ot receive any 


different treatment 7m dt eemes to parole. I 


abide by the consequences. I thank you. 





San Quentin, Cal., Friday, March 28, 1913. 
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THIRD DAY, SAN QUENTIN, MARCH 28, 19135. 


The Committee met in open session in the office of 
the State Clerk at Sen Quentin, all of the committee being 
present. 

MR JOHNSTON. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that while the 
officials of the prison of San Quentin are being examined by 
this Committee thst the sessions be public sessions. 

MR FARWELL. I second the motion. 

(The sbove motion was put end carried unanimously). 

Warden John Hoyle sppeéeers before the committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN. ‘Mr. Hoyle, this Committee of the Assembly 
under eo resolution of the Assembly has been empowered to make 
an investigation and examination of the penal institutions of 
this State, particularly San Quentin ond Folsom prisons. Thus 
far in our labors we have taken testimony of certein volunteers 
who neve hed certain statements they desired to make. Up to 
this time no statement has been made which would be permed a 
personal compleint against yourself as Warden or against the 
Parole Board or the prison suthorities, but it has been a 
general stetement, and the testimony so far I have no doubt 
the Committee will be gldd to let you see. At this time 
it was thought best, inasmich as the resolution directs us 
to make particuler inquiries as to unusual punishment and 
cruelties in administering punishment to inmates of this 
institution, end inasmuch that thet has been the particular 
subject and act that we have béen empowered to investigate, 


to hear from you any statement that you care to make atthis 


time e 





MR HOYLE. Well, I would be very glad to take it up 
with the committee. 

JOHNSTON. Mre Cheirman, i: connection with that 
I might say to the Werden the Committee feel that owing to 
certain charges that have been made egainst subordinates of 
yourself, any statement thet they might see fit to make 
should be given publicity. We thought that perhaps that 
was whet you people would desire, and we thought thet perhaps 
you wepe entitled to it. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Further I would like tomhet the record 
show Mr Warden, thatvthe reason the Committee are making 
this request at this time is simply to esk you if you will 
assist the Comnittee in investirsating these particuler 
questions. 

MR HOYLE Weil, I will be very gled to do so. 

THE CHAIRMAN. We have with us lir. Benjamin, the Deputy 
Attorney Genéral, who will conduct any inquiry thet seems 
necessary at this time. 

MR BENJAIMN. Warden, you camé here as warden of 
this prison in 1907, was it not thet you were appointed? 

THE CHAIRMAN. Just one moment. I think we better have 
the warden sworne 

MR BENJAMIN. He is a State officer. 

MR HOYLE. I would prefer being sworn any how. 

MR BENJAMIN. You prefer to be. 

MR HOYLE. Yes. 

JOHN E. HOYL:, 


Being first sworn by the Chairman, testified as follows: 


MRK BENJAMIN. Q. July 1907 was it not that you were 


eppointed warden? A. Y@Be 





Q- Warden, was it the custom of this institution at the 

time thet you became warden and previous to that time to k«ep 

a record of all corporal punishments thet had been administered 
from time to time to prisoners? A. Yes. 


Q. Is that record available now? A. Yes. 


Q. Since you have béen warden you have kept a similar record, 


have you? A Yes. 

Q. And you can give us the benefit of that record? 

A. Yee 

Q I would like, and I think the Committee would like to 
have the record we will say of corporal punishment or any- 
thing of that character or class for two or three or four 
years previous to the time yau came here? 

A. I have it made up*for the last eight years. 

Q. You have it? A. Yes. 

Q@ Have you it with you? Ae Yese I préeparec it two 
years aso for a similar Committee thet was down from the 
Legislature. I have brought it up to date for the last 
two yoaers. 

Qe I sees. Will you just state whet this shows of the records 
of the prison with respect to that perticular matter. 

MR JOHNSTON. bo I understand Mr Benjamin that this 
is directed to all corporal punishments? A. We only 
have the streit jacket, that is the only corporal punishment 
we have here. 

MR BENJAMIN. 9. Is that the only corporal punishment 
that is used here at all? A. Strait jacket. 


Q- Strait jecket? Ae Yes. 
Q <All right. A. 1905 therevwere 270 men placed in 


the strait jacket. They were in 7911 hours. 





Q@ 19067 A. 225 men were in 6072 hours. 1907, 


164 men were in 1606 le2 hours. 1908, 134 men were in 929 
hourse 1909, 73 men were in 279 hours. 1910, 19 men were 

in 39 le2Z hourse 1911, 6 men were in 15 1-4 hours. 1912, 

7? men were in 28 2-5 hours, and there have bee no punishments 
so fear this year. 

Q. The year 19135? A. Yes. 

Q Now Warden, will you describe to the Committee how the 
reports are mace to you of these matters when any person is 
put in the jacket how is the report made and who mekes it and 
how is the record of that matter kept? 

A. During the gesr 1911 I suthorized every strait jacket 
punishment with the exception of one, thet was one the guard took 
it upon himself to put a man in the strait jacket. 

Q. During 1911? A. That wes during 1911. I will say 
during those two years. Before that I wes away for a while. 
ivery strait jacket punishment during 1911 and 1912, with 

this one expeption was authorized by me; I instructed the 
officers to do ite 

ie That was done upon a report to you of an occurrence, which 
with the fects of the matter and upon reflection end judgment 
by yourself called for such measures? A. And only in 
extreme cases. 

Q@- Only in extreme cases. Doc you keep a record of the 
incident itself as the basis of which the punishuent wa s 
inflicted? Aw Yes. There is a charge made on every 
punishment. 

Q Is the man himself heard and talked to sbout the incident 
in that connection? A. Yes. 


Qe He is? A. Yes. 





MR BENJAMIN. Wow, would the members of the Committee 
like to have the record, we will say for last year, 1912? 


MR JOHNSTON. There is one genéral question Mr. Benjamin 


thet I would like to ask. 


Q. Warden, when e man is to be placed in the strait jacket 


is there anything done before? Ae Yes, the doctor 
makes an examination of him. 
Q. How thorough, do you know? A. Weil, just his heart, 
thet is all. If a msn has a good heart the strait jacket wont 
Q. hurt him, that is my understanding of it. 
Q. So that before any such punishment is inflicted there 
is ea medical examination of the man made? 
A. Yese There would have béen oné other man punished 1 ast 
year if it had not been for a weak hear’ he had. 
Q Yés sire Now then as to the duration of the time, the 
length of time that any man is in the jacket, how is thet 
regulated? A. Well, never in for more than 6 hours. 
Q- Wever more than six? Ae Wo, at one time, there is 
not any man given more than six hours during the last two 
years any way. 
Q. And the minimim would bé about what? Ae Half an 
hour jin the last two years. 

MR FARWELL. Qe. Half an hour the minimum time? 
A Yea. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. The minimum during the last two years. 
A Was a helf an hour. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. What was the occasion? 
A. That was e boy, he was creating a disturbance and fighting 
in the school. We had to do something with him just vo show 


him we hed it, and in half an hour he said he wauld behave 





himself and he was taken out and put back where he belonged. 
It is not so much you have to punish them with it, but there 
is a certain élement, a very small minority of the prisoners 
if they know you have got something like the strait jacket, we 
ere g0ing to get along with them. Two years ego after the 
Legislature adjourned es our records will show, we had to usé 
it on two or three to lét them know we had ite 

MR BENJAMIN. Was thet by reason of the discussion in the 
Legislature? A. Yes, they thought it had been sbolished, 
and we had not used it, it had not been in use for a while. 
Then we went slong a11 right. July 1911l---there wes not 
anybody punished until June 12th, 1912 after the trouble 
we hade 
Q Then between July 1911--- Ae July 26, 1911. 
Q And June 12, 1912-- A. There wes no streit jacket 
punishment. 
Q@ There was no use of the strait jacket at s11? Ae No. 

MR FARWELL. Q. What were those dates again? 
A. Jujy 26, 1911 to June 12, 1912. 
Q- No jackets? Ae Noe 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. Now, you spoke of J“ne 12, 1912, thet 
is the period at which there was some disturbance here in the 
diningvroom? Ae Yese The disturbance was on June 9th. 
Q- Well, there were two days? Ae There were two, the 8th 
and 9th. The 9th was the real big disturbance. 
Q. The 9th was the big disturbance? Ae Yes. 
Q. Have you the record of the indident by reason of which 
previous to J“ne the 12th 1912, and we will say during the 


yeer of 1911, starting with the first pert of the year and 


running upmto July of 1911 the use of the strait jacket 





occurred? Ae Yes. 
Q. In that connection Warden, describe to the Conmittee if you 
will, the men, their cheracter, and matters of that kind 
which bear upon the subject? A. Well, startin; in in 191l. 
Q. Yes, there is no nesgeassity of going any further back. 

THE CHAIRMAN. I think not. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. Just give the cheracterization of the 
incident. A. Well, the first man was for fighting 
and insolence. He fought with another man, so when he was 
brought over he was still in a fighting moode The other was 
@ man you could not do anything ab all with. The cherge wes 
feigning sickness. Thset was not the only thing the matter 
with hime He wes put in for an hour and a helf. The next 
oné was having a knife and cutting up school books, deliberately 
destroying school books. The next man was strkking a fellow 
prisoner. 

Mi FARWELL. Q. Is this all in 1911? Ae YES8e 

THE CHAIRMAN. May I interrupt you iir. Wardeéene Are you 
reading from a record there? A. Yes sir. 
Q.- As shown by the prison re ords? Ae YeBe 
Q Does it give the name of the man? Ae Yes. 
Q@ And the number? Ae Yese You can take this if you 
Want to. 
Qe How long was the first one in? A. The first one was in 
One and tén tweltths hourse That was for fighting and insolence; 
I guess those records were made out in that way so we could 
add it up and get the total number of housse The next one 


that we couldn't do anything with was one and oné half hours. 


WR BENJAMIN. Qe The incident was what? 





A. YFeigning sickness is the charg¢g, a men we could not do 
anything with st all. The next one that hed the knife and 
was cutting up school books was in two thirds of an hour. 
Q. Two thirds of an hour? Ae Yese The man thet hed 
struck another, Prisoner Roberts, was in two hours. 
MR FARWELL. Q. Roberts struck a prisoner? Ae Yes. 
The next man refused to work, refused to do anything; he 
wes in two and oné quarter hours; and the next one was in 
five hours. He was a big fellow we could not do anything with; 
the cherge was insolence. 
Q. What do you call that, incorrigibility or whet? 
A. Insolence was the cheargee The man refused to worke 
We had to put him in the dungeon and leave him there and 
take him out? 
Q, Five hours? A. Yes. Do you want to go on to 19122 
MR BENJAMIN. Q- Theat is all in 1911, is it? A. Yes. 
Q. We will take up 1912 a» little bit later one Now then 
Warden, as to the results accomplished in this way by the 


administration of this character of punishment, will you 


explein to the Committee what te results accomplished were’ 


A. Well, gentlemen, I have visited all the leading prisons in 
the United States. They have laws in some States not permitting 
any corporal punishment of any kind. One State is Connecticut. 
Iwo days there, talked with the Werden about it and asked 

him whet he did when he got men, as we all get, whom you 

have got to handle. If you dont handle oné way you are going 

to handle them another way. Well he said first he took 

and handcuffed them to a board and have e man go in in a 

little while and throw a bucket of water over them, if thet 


did not’ bresk him he would take a sponge and saturate it with 





ammonia and put it over his fecée until he said he had got 
enoughe A“other institution I went to, the Deputy Werden 
would take a man in his private office he had and give him a 


good licking. That wes in the Menfield Reformatory. 


MR PARWELL. QQ. Connecticut? Ae No, the Mansfield 


Reformatory in Ohio. 


Q. Ohio. A. Yess With the limited number of 

nours here no man is goings to get injured in the strait jacket. 
Q. You think he wouhd get injured dont you if they went 

beyond six hours? A. Well, there is prisoners here-- 
probabky you will have some cf them before you, who have been 
in 150 hours--never hurt them. 

MR BENJAMINL Q. But newer during your administration? 
A. Noe 
Q. MR MC CARTY. Q. The question is how tight it is lseced 
up, isn't it W arden? A. That has a good deal to do 
with ite 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. As soon a8 the men comes out is he 
examined? A. No, he is examined before he goes in. 

MR PARWELL.” Dont you want to take in any of these other 
States? 

MR BENJAMIN. The other institutions? 

MR. McCAR:Y. I would like to hear that.. 

MR BENJAMIN. Give the Committee the benefit of your 
investigetions elsewhere. A. Well, it is along similar 
lines, they all hve something, have to have somethinge When 
they gét a man incorrigible they have to hendle them and 
they do it in some wa. 

MR PARWELL. Q. “hat do they do in my State at Stillwater, 


Minnesota, how do they treat them there? 
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A. I have been to Stillwater but I dont remember that. When I 
was at Stillwater I wes interested more in the menufacturing 
end of ite I did not visit that on my first two trips when 

I went around and looked at the punishment end of it. 

Q. Even in cases of extreme punishment the strait jacket 

is not in usé there, is it? A. I dont remembere I could 
find ou.t what they used. We have prisoners here that have 


been in Stillwater. 


Q. Do you know who any of the prisoners are? A. What? 


Q® Can you tell me who the prisoners? As. I conid look 
them up; I could not say offhand. 
Q. I would like to know so as to be able to ask theme Are 
there any other casés like that, any other prisons you want 
to refer to’ A. No, I dont think so. 

WR BENJAMIN. Q. Now, in June of 1912 you spoke 
of thé administration of some corporal punishment of that 
cheracter and the use of the strait jacket immediately 
following the trouble in the dining room; will you give to 
the Committee the result of your investigations of that 
perticular affair and whet ocarréed upon the part of these 
men, Whet they did, if you can remember the incident, end how 
the inquiry was conducted and when it was decided end how it 
was decided to administer any punishment of that particular 
character to those men? A. Yes. There was no man 
punished for the part he took in the riot. The men were 
unished for the trouble they caused us ofter; they were 
locked upe One man, Williams, a colored man--I think you saw 
him up there yesterday--I think it was on the 12th, that 
would be Wednesday-- 

MR FARWELL. Qe 12th of June of last year? 





He broke the iron toilet off of his cell earlier in the 
morning and started a riot up there, hollering, said he 
would kill anybody that went into his cell. I hadn't got 
up that morning, they telephoned to mée We had to do 


something with him. They said they hed a rod and could not 


get him, and told me to come down there.e They took a long 


rod and poked it into his cell and finally subdu<cd him and 

he quite Before they got him quiet with the rod he had 
emashed his toilet. I told them to give him six hours in the 
strait jacket for it, and that cured him. He hes not given a 
bit of trouble since. 

MR JOHNSTON. My impression is he stated to me he was 
entitled to what he got, I might saybin connection with that 
part of the testimony. 

MR FARWELL. Who. 

MR JOHNSTON. That big coon up there in the incorrigible. 
He seid he was up there wrongfully in the first place I 
bélieve, but he said whatever he got after he got up thare 
was coming to him, as I understand. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. AS a result of he trouble in the dining 
room Warden, how many men were put in solitery or in the 
dungeon or matters of that kind, in the incorrigible upstairs 
in the sash and blind and down in the dungeons? 

A. Well, I will have to refresh my memorye 

Q. How many cells are up there? Ae There is thirty 
upstairs I think, one of them that was never uséd, so there 
have been 29 men up there. 

Q- Had 29 men up there? A. Yese 

Q® In the dungeon how many cells are there? 


A. I-couldn't say offhand, 12 or 14 I think, possibly 16. 





Q. Some were placed there? A. Yes. 
Q@ Now, as to those, those were the men who were the 
ring leaders or active participants in the trouble? 
4 Yes, they were the active participants. 
Q. Was there an investigation made of éach individuel case? 
A. Hach man wes tried by the BoOaerd of Prison Directors. 
Q. Each man? Ae Yés . 
Q. Was accorded the opportunity of testifying himself? 
Aw Yes -« All the evidence that was obteinable in each case 
wes secured and taken by the soard of Di rectors. The law 
requires before they can take a man's credit, he mist be- 
charged and given a trial. 

Mi PARWELL. Qe That is required by law? A. Yes. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. The fact that these men were placed in 
the incorrigible célis and in the dungeon wes the result 
of the trial accorded to each one by the Board of Directors? 
A. No, they were locked up first and tried afterwards. 
Q. And tried afterwards? A. Y6Se 
Q. After they were tried the credits were taken away from 


these particular men, all of them, or only some of them, how 


wes thet? A. Well, they were taken away from most all, 


all excepting one I think, and then there was one they were 
taken from and were restored. They agreed at the time ey 
would restore his credits when the time was out from ‘he frank 
way the man talked to ‘then. 

Q- Of those who were put into the incorrigible cells for 
thet particular offense, how meny now remain out of that lot? 
A. There is nineteen men up there nowe There is 17 them 


8s the result of the riote One of those 17 has been out and 


we had to put him back up, we couldn't do anything with him. 





Q. And the other two of the 19 are for other matters? 


Other matters, yese 

Q. Now, that is the only form of punishment that is used 
in the prison at any time? Ae. Yese Well now, what do 
you refer to exactly? 
Q. Corporal punishment? Ae Yese Well, 1 dont know 
whether you call it corporal punishment, but there are certain 
men that have been handcuffed to the doors. There has been 
no tricing upe There is no place to trice a man up like there 
hes be n gomé talk about. 

MR FARWELL. Q. What do you mean by tricing up. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. You say Warden there is no place here 
in the prison where any orisoner can be triced up, and thet 
that has never been indulged in? Ae Wo, not that I have 
ever known--may be yesers beforé--but since I have been here 
there is no place where it could be done, no arrangement 
for it. 

MR JOHNSTON. Qe. ixXplain what tricing up is Warden? 
A. Well, there are two three ways. Some of ther tie them 
up this way, others put them up backwards s-ainst the wall. 
Qe Extending the hends in an unnatural position? 
Ae Put the handcuffs on him and puil him up until he 
stands on his toes. 

MR FARWELL. Q. You man to say there is no place or 
has never been? A. I have never heard of it being 
done in this prison. 

Mi JOHNSTON. Q. Another question I wanted to ask before 
you leave this subject of the punishment. As I understand 
the Stte law prohibits the pleging of a man in the strait jacket 


longer than six consecutive hours? A. No, there is not any 





lew on that. 
Q. It is a rule of the prison? Ae Just a rule of the 
prisone 
MR FARWELL. Qe ‘Vell, there is a rule? A. Yese 
Q. Who made that rule? A. The Soard of Prison Directors. 
WR BENJAMIN. Q- Now, you knew this men Dr. Duncanson 


who came into the prison sové time aro? Ae YeBe 


Q. You sew him off and on during the entire tine he was here? 


A. Yese 
Q. What was his general conduct while he was nere in the 
prison, Warden? A. Oh, he was a génerael nuisance 
all the time he was here. 
Q. In whet way do you mean? A. Well, he wes put in a 
room what is known as the salvation army room, I think 
shortly afterhe came heré, or when he first came ine He did 
not get along with the men here, and did not géet saiong at his 
work. He was in trouble with everybody. I discussed the 
matter I think with the doctor and captain and we decided 
put him in Crazy Alley. We put him over there just to 
keep him there, didn't want to be bothered with hin. 
Q- When he entered the prison did he meke any report or 
complaint of suffering from any physical condition or injury 
that he had previously susteined? A. Never meade a com- 
plaint of any kind to me while he was here. 

that Warden, to yourself? 
A. of "sé he was quarréling with the doctor 
and captain right along. That is the reason we put him in 
the alley. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. the captein, you mean Randolph? 


A. Yes sir. 
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Q. By the doctor, you mean Stone? A. Yes. Of course he 


was here sévérel months under our present dodtor too. 

MR BENJAMIN. Qe Under the present doctor? A. YeBe 

MR JOH STON. Q. Did he complain of the vresent 
doctor’ Ae I asked the doctor sbout hime He said he had 
never seén him but once or twice when he was here; he wanted 
some prescription he hed filled, and that ig the only time 
Dr. Kierulff had niinden te with him. He never complained 
to him about it. 

Q. When he came > he was put into the jute mill, was he? 
A. Yes, at that é every man started in it. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. At thet time every men started in the 
jute mill? Ae Yes. That was by reason of the fact that 
the other manufacturing industricés here had not at that 
time been installed. 

Q. Since the other manufacturing institutions have been 
started the men sre sometimes started in those places rather 
than in the jute mill? A. Yes. That is just developing 
now, béen more of them right lately than there has been 
before. 
Q- Did the guards or the doctor report to you anythin 
in connéction with Dr. Duncanson as to any injury which he 
Claimed to have sustained while in the jute mill? 
Ae Well, not that I remember of, I dont remember about 
that. 
You dont remember about it? Ae Noe 

« You know that he claims to have sustained sone injury 

in that mill? Ae Well, I heard it since he went out. 


Q- The clinical records show he was in the hospital here for 


@ while at one time? Ae Y@S~e 





Q. The clinical records which Dr. Stone produced do not 
indicete eny perticulserly serious condition of affairs 
with Dr. Duncanson at that time. bid Dr. Duncanson say 
anything to you, or have you any information through Dr Stone 
himself asto the cheracter of the injury which et that time 
Dr. Duncanson claimed to be suffering from? 
A. Well, Dr. Stone always stated to me that there was 
absolutely nothing the matter with him. I think he had 
other doctors looking at him here? 
Q. Did you see Dr. Duncanson when he left the prison? 
A. Yes. 
Q. What was his general condition et that time? 
Ae Well, he wes very helpless when he went oute They had 
to carry hime I wes going throueh the getes just as he came 
oute I beliewe the prisoners and everybody joshed about 
iteenobod, took it seriously. 
MR FRRWELL. Q. Joshéd him or joshed about it’ 
A. No, just emong themselves, about him athus out that way. 
Mi BENJAMIN. Q. Those who were in the prison who need 
or require crutches, does the prison furnish a crutch or crutches 
for them? Aw Yea. 


On a request from any such prisoner needing @ crutcii 


crutches, it is complied with is it? Ae YES-~ 


Did he evér at any time to your knowlédge request any 
of the office:rs at all to provide him with crutches? 
Ae Woe 
Q- It is a rule of the prison, is it not, Warden, that 
fruit and cendies or anything like that, eatables of any 
kind are not permitted to go into the prisoners from any 


pérson who sends things of that kind, is it? A. That is the 





rule, nobody is allowed to receive anything. 

Q. Will you explain to the Committee the reason for thet 
rule? Ae Well, .« 

Q. The reason I ask that Warden is that Dr. Duncenson stated 
to the Committee here the other day that a friend had sent 
him some pineapples and oranges and that he never received 
theme A. Oh, e@everybody knows ite The principle 
reason for the rule is on account of narc tics. If you 
allowed those things to come have, your prisoners would be 
full of morphine and opiwn ell the time. 

Q. You mean if they were pérmitted to receive fruits and 
eatables and things of thet sort? A. Anythinge In old 
pocks thev cut out part of the cover and fill it with 
morphine and send it ine 


Lt would be used for smupgling nercotics into the prisoners. 


‘ 
Ww 
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A. YéBe 


Q- I do not think we took the detail of 1912, from J“*ne 1912, 


as to the use Of the strait jacket. Will you give us the 
incident and the hours of cach case? 

‘R FARWELL. Q Giwe the name first and then the occasione 
A. I gave you Williams. That is the man breeking his toilet, 
the one we spoke eboute He was in six hours. 
Q- How many hours? A. Six hours. ‘“elville, six hours. 

WR BANJAMIN. Q. What was the incident? 
Ae Disobedience and agitation. He wes in six hours. There 
is another Williams wio was in two and one half hours for 
insolence and threatening an officer'g life. Lopez, three 
and one half hours for disobediance. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. Which Lopez was that? 


A. He.is upsteirs there nowe We took him out and hed to put 





him beck againe Just out a month and he went ack the 


25th of lest month. 

MR FARWELL. Qe What did he do? Ae Disobediance. 
He was really put in for restraint more tian anything élse. 
It was entered up as punishment, so we let it. go at that. 
Q. How many hours? A. Lopez, three and a helf hours. 


Lewis, forty minutes. 


Q. Whet did he do? A. Disobedisncee Raymond, disturbing 


the peace of the incorrigible ward; five hours. Mershall, 
whistlins and using abusive lenguase, five hourse And that 
all. 
THE CHAIRMAN. lieve you named s man named Carrington? 
Noe 
Was such e® man in the jacket? Ae No. He hes been 
the jacket though. I saw it in the old record books. He 
hes not béen in the jacket for the last two years sy way. 
MR PARWELL. Q- Who is that Carrington? Ae Yes. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Are you able to say if he hes been 
in the jacket how long eo, whet pericd of time it wes. 
A. I just hep -enéd to run across it yesterday. It was under 
Warden Tompkins. I sew where he was in six hours. It 
happened to be the top sheet of an old record I was looking 
through , it wes either in Tompkins or Aguirre'’s adminis- 
tration, I wont be sure which. 
WR VARWELL. Q. Tompkins just oreceded cu, did he? 
A. No, Aguirre preceded me. I could give you the date, 


the record will show when he was in the jacket. 


MR BENJAMIN. Q. Warden, were you here at the tine of 
the troubl: in the dining room, were you here on the grounds 


@t the time? Ae YeEBe 





Q. Wheat wes it that oceurred there at thet time’ 


Ae Well, they wrecked the dining room, broke up everything 
they could in the kitchen thet was breakable. 
Q. Did it stert at a signal do you know? Ae Yese 
Q. At a given signel it started? A. Weil, the first 
emell riot on Seturday did. The Sunday riot started st a 
table, somebody et a table started it. 
Q.- You say they wrecked the dining room om both occasions? 
Ae Yes, not so ich thoughe They went throu:rh the whole 
dining room on Surdey. They did not cso into the kitchen on 
Saturday, Sunday they went into the kitchen too. 
Q- On Saturday not the kitchen? Ae. No, Sunday they 
went into the kitchen, Saturdey they did note 
Q. By wrecking the @ining rcom what do you mean? 
A. They went right through and turned over the tops of tbles 
end smashed the windows, cleaned the stcré room out, and 
threw the stuff ali over the place, and smashed up a lot 
of stuff in the kitchen. 
Q. Are they vermitted et anv me to <o into the kitchen? 
That is a prohibited place, : ve es the men are concerned? 
A. Yes, unless they work in there or are passed in there. 
Unléss they ere working there? A. YeBe 
When they went into the kitche: they proceeded to wreck 
that portion also? A. Yes. 
Q.- Thet was o: Sundey, was it? Ae YeSe 
Where was it thet one of these men who was participating 
the riot was shot;whereabouts was he at the time? 
Right at the south: entrance to the dining room fram the 
@lley between the sash and blind building. 


%e What were they doing at thet time, the men, what were they 
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doing? A. Those that were left down there were smashine 
everything up gencrally. 

Q. How many of then were out in the alley at that time, had 
come out of the dinins roo? A. Well, I couldn't say as 

to that, I was up in the yard when the shot was fired, I was 
right in front of the hospital, right in that locality, the 

bulk of the men had gone to their cells, the big bulk in the 


prison at thet time. 


Q. Practically how many men participated in the riot itself 


as fer as you sscertained? A. Oh, there was probebly 200 
or 250 of them, lots of then were young fellows who got in 
and admitted it afterwards and said they lost their heads 
when they hed e chance to holler a little bit. 
Qe Out of the 200 or 250 who participated in the riot 
at that time there were about how many that were punished, 
thet could be weeded out and found to be the instigators? 
A. I would say about 40 
Q. About 40? A. Possibly a few more than thet; we heve 
the records and they wou!d show. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Werden, I think we will take Mr. Pierson's 
test mony @ little while if it is agreeable to you. 

MR FARWELL. I have a lot of questions I want to ask 
the Warden. 


MR BXNJAMIN. We will récall him Mr. Yarwell. 





BENJAXIN FF. PEARSON, 
Ceing sworn by the Cheirman, testified as follows: 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. Mr. Pearson, you are ea member of the 
Boerd of Directors of the Whittier State Sehool? 


A. Yes sire 


Q. During the past number of years you have been particularly 


interested in the matter of prisoners on pserole? A. Yes. 
Q. And their effeirs and cencerns? A. Yes. 
J» What is your business, Mr. Pearson? A. General Super- 
intendent of the Scuthern California Edison Company. 
Q. Your home is in Los A®@geles? A. Yes sir. 
Q. How meny years have you beén interested in that 
particular work? A. About four and a half. 
Q. During thet time Mir. Pearson how meny men peroled from 
this institution have you employed? A. I dont know the 
exect number, but 1 am informec by the prison records that 
I have teken out more than eny other dozen men or firms in 
Celifornis. 
Q. Could you say approximately how many? A. Well. 
Would it be a hundred? A. A hundred, yes. 
That you have teken and given employment to? Ae YeS~ 
Have you men at present working for you‘ Ae Quite a 
number. 
Q. After they heve left the prison’ here have you become 
personslly acquainted with each man? Ae That is my 
business, I keep in touch wit! them. 
Q- Have you discussed and talked with him about his own 
effeirs previous t> entering the prison? and the occurrences 
that he witnessed or personally had in the prison, the general 


conduct of matters at this prison? A. Yes. 





Q. So that he informed you of his own observations and 
knowledge? A. Yese Very mich in detail in many instances. 
Q. Mr Pearson, will you give this Committee the benefit of 
wriatever information you have derived in thet way from those 
mene I do not want to guide you or to pick out any pare 
ticuler matter. Just give them the benefit of what you know 
about this. A. I will say in the first plece that I 
was particularly interested through the coopération of 
Warden Hoyle, and after discussing the ceneral perole situation 
with him and he being very cesirous of helping men to liberty 
that way,to test just whet could be doné with the men; the 
Warden selected for recommendation to the Board of Directors 
men of known incorrigibility in the past, old timers, three 
and four and five time losers, ses the term is used here. 
Q. Theat is men who had served three end four and five 
terms cof imprisonment? A. YeBe 

TH CHAIRMAN. Pardon me right there. A. Yee 
}. Did I understand you to sey that being interested in this 
quéestio:r of paroled prisoners, you tock the matter up with 
Varden Hoyle? A. First it was brought to my attention 
through Warden Hoyle. 
Q. I see. Ae And I came here to San Quentin and went 
through the prison and got interested that way. 

Mi BENJAMIN. Q. For the vurpose of ascertaining what 
you might do for these old chronic incorrisibles? 
Ae Yes, to try it out on the old timers first. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Whet I want to fet at is, you and 


Warden Hoyle discussed that particular feature of it, as to 


what you might possibly do es a test with the older offenders? 


Ae Yes. 





Q I sec. A. The first men liberated was @ man who 


hed served I believe 14 yeers solid here, and had been known 
in the past as one of the real incorrigibles in the prison, 
and the Warden took his case up, int. rested himself in the man 
end geve him the very best advice snd sent him to me with the 
result thet in thet perticulsr case the man turned out to be 
cone Of our very best foremen down there in charge cf a crew 
of men. 

Q. Let me interrupt you again. Ae Yess 

Q. You sey he came to you, this first man came to you 
directly from Warden Hoyle? Ae Yes. 

Q. Did this man give you what Warden Hoyle purported to say to 
him? A. Only advising him as to whet he should do 

in his behsvior and conduct. 

Q- Will you just state generally whet that was. 

A. Well, went over with hin the prison réeguletions, for 
instance advised him to cét away from the city where he 

would be subject to temptations, if possible to get e place 
in the country. He hed already spoken with me giving me the 
benefit of his past réeletions end seid if a» person could 

be taken out into the hills on to a farm, away from city 
life, thet his chances of making good were so mich better, 
and since O'Neil---that is the man's name who was liberated-- 
I heave rceived from San Quentin and a number from Folsom 

mén who were considered from the prison standpoint absolutely 
hopéless. I have discussed with them their life vLefore 
gétting into prison, and have ciscussed with these men their 
prison life, and I have yet to hear the first man sey thet 
Warden Hoyle was not a just, kind werden, and I have had this 


from.men that told me that under past edministretions----men 
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like Whitey Morrison, Jack O'Neil and others--thaet they had 
been triced up and had been given the croton cure and the water 
cure and the streit jacket ond the dungeon end every punish- 
ment that apparently was in vogue in this prison years ago. 

I got old timers you seé that hed lived through a number 

of administrations, end I have yet to find the first man 

who doés not come out and say thet Warden Hoyle was respected 
by the rank and file in the prison. Men have said to me he 
could go enywheré--this mean Whitey Morriso: served 7 years 
here, a natural born crook, criminal, strong erm man, and 
would brag about the way the Warden could walk sround among 
the men, whereas the old wardens would have to carry eae gat 
with them and e guard end always be protected. 

Q. What did you mean by a "gat"? A. Well, a gune Now, 

I have had men from murderers on down to embezzlers, short 


chengé men, and check mén, men that have served one year 


possibly--a very few one yeer men, bul two, three and five 


and ten end fifteen year mene I had a man out of here, Charley 
Dorsey, a twenty-seven year mane Charley Dorsey was so 
lonesome for Sen Quéntin he wrote to Warden Hoyle asking him 
if he could not come back. And the whole attitide of every 
man 1 had anything to do with is an ebsolute frank confession 
of a square and just ceal from the Warden, that he has 
treated them like men. Theat is abowt all I know gentlemen. 
MR JOHNSTON. Q. Would the same apply to the Captain of 
the Yard? A. What? 
Q- Would the same apply to the Captein of the Yard? 
A. Yes, they all speak very highly of what do you call him-- 
tf have forgotten his name for the moment. 


Q- Randolph. A. Captain Randolph. Yes, very highly 





respected. 


Q. By Mr. Dorsey too? Ae Yes. Yes. Of course I have 


neard @ good deal of inside information as to how the prisoners 
would dish up stuff for the officers and get them to fall for it 
some officers, some guardse- For instance, I have heard that 

in some casés men form that strong vigorous dislike for 

a guard and it grows on their mind, and their only idea is 

to make a geteway, in the first place, end if you cannot do 

it without violence, then commit violencéee And by reason 

of the respéct which these men hold for the Warden I believe 
during the past four yeers at least,it is so stated to me, 

thet a number of plots which have béen hatched among certain 
cliques of mén in the prison, the prisoners 1 mean, have been 
discovered;informstion had been given to the Warden by others 
by reason of the fact that the men said it was not right to 
throw a squere man down in that way. 

MR BENJAMIN. Qe. Mr. Pearson, with respect to punishments 
that have been inflicted in the prison, was thet subject 
discussed by you with these men who have been here’? 

Ae Oh, yeSe 

Q.- Will you give tc the Committee the benefit of the infor- 
mation concerning thet me ter that you have derived? 

A. Why, the only informetion given to me by the men was 

so far es it relates to Warden Hoyle's administration 
solitary confinement, the dungeon and the jeckete They 
brought that fact out particularly in comparing the present 
administration with the old edministration. One instance 
that is referred to perticulerly was where a man would be 


put in the jacket for 24 hours and given croton oil so as to 


purge him, and while being purged the jacket would be set up, 
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tightened up, and then the spenker and e fe w other things-- 


put in a spanking mechine with his bare backside exposed to 
the spankers and the spankers operating rather repidly, 
end tricing up by the thumbs and so forth, and I have yet to 
receive the first intimetion thet anything but the jacket or 
the dungeon has been uséd under Werden Hoyle. I have 
telked to these men very intimately, had them in my home, 
made s point that when they come to the city they can come to 
my house and call on me, and they do so, and they feel that 
my interest at least is unselfish and I have no other purpose 
but to try and help a few men to make good. And I have as 
a record e@ number of incorrigibles thet have been turned out 
of San Quentin thet are now living happily, married end 
raising families, some of them on farms, some of them owning 
their own property, and the great percentage of them making 
good es the ordinary citizen is meking good. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. What percentege of the men that 
you heve assisted in this way through the solicitation of 
Warden Hoyle has made good? A. I think not less than 
90 percent. 
Q. Have made good? Ae Not lésa than 90 percent. 
Q. Of those under your special observation? Ae Y€B~ 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. The failure to make good is the 
exception rather than the rule? A. Yes, the exception. 
There have been only two of my men returned to prisone I 
dont think more than thet, end a few have run away and of 
thoséthat ran away only one of them could be classified as a 
real criminel, the other being » young fellow 19 vears old, 
was committed here when he was fourteen, and I think he had a 


twenty-five yeer sentence for stesling so ham out of a grocery 





store, something like that, and he ran away. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Pearson of any objection that these men 
that you have mentioned would have to testifying before this 
Committee on these metters thet you heave been talking about. 
A. I dont know thet they would have any objection. 

Q. Would you be willingvtc give the Committee the nemes end 
addresses of a few of these? A. Yese I will have to 

get it from my records of course. 

Q. Will you send them to the Comnittes? A. I will be 
gled to do so. 

Q. Their nemes and addresses please. A. Yes. 

Q. Did any one of these men Mr Pearson complain to you or 
give you any informetion as to any cruelties occurring in 
the hendling of the men or during the period that they were 
here? A. Only os I have stated in comparing one adminis- 
tration with another. They would bring out what they termed 
cruelties practiced under the old regime and the apparent 
humane treatment that they received uncer Warden Hoyle. 

Q. <Any of these men thet you have talked with and have 
émployed at times been in the strait jacket? Ae YéS~ 

Q. What was the nature of the statement that they made to 
you as to the cause for which they had beén put in the 
strait jacket? Ae One fellow told mé he was subject 
to brein storms, and when he got # brain storm he would 
break loose, go loco and run amick, apparently lose his 
control,as to the consequences of what he might be doing, 

he might offer violence to » guard thet he liked pretty well 


the day beforé, he might pick up his food off the table snd 


throw it at one of the waiters, do any of those things, break 


the furniture. 





Tit CHAIRMAN. Q. Do you recall his name Mr Pearson? 
Ae His name was Merston. His time was oute I believe 
he is now in Oregon. Whitey Marston. His record is here 
in the prison. The Warden will know the man I think. I think 
he was here under another neme. 
}» Do the men gensrally concede the necessity, or do they 
claim that there is no necessity for such a method of punish- 


ment in the prison? A. Most of them concede its neccessary 
for some punishment. 


Q. Of that character? Ae Yes. 


Q. Why, upon what basis do they make that concession? 


A. Well, if the man offending were not punished the whole 


prison would be up in arms, they would not be able to control 


theme A good men aré controlled under fear of punishment. 
Q. Does the fact that such punishment is possible have 
any deterrent effect upon the conduct in the prison? 
Ae Woe The claim made by these men is that e few hours 
in the strait jacket to a man thet knows the geme is not 
to be feared. If a man is put in for 24 hours it is a different 
matter, perticularly if he is given a little Croton oil so 
thet he cannot swell up on the cinch as they put it. 
It is like cinching an old donkey , you know. A man that 
knows the geme will cet all the room he possibly can in the 

jacket when they put it on him. 

I do not think you quite caught the question. The 
question was this ifr. Pearson, does the fact that the prison 
officers ere permitted snd msy upon occasion put a man in the 
streit jackey have a certain deterrent effect to prevent 


improper conduct on the part of the prisoners? 


A. Unquestionably. I might state that these men stated that 





the strait jacket had been used in cases of sodomy and 


things of that character where they have been detected, 


end in other cases of what you might call unsexual crimes 


possibly a little worse than sodomy. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. Whet could be worse than that? 
A. Well, to use the language of the crooks, he put it 
this way "doodle glomming". Theat would not look very well 
in the record but that is » French pestime:one ma: uses his 
mouth and the other fellow uses his penus. 

MR FARWELL. I guess you need not describe that any 


farther. 


)Here a recess is taken till 1:30 P.M.) 


A¥YTERNOON SESSION. 
The Committee re-convenes in the office of the State 
Clerk at San Quentin, 2811 the Comittee being present. 


BENJAMIN ¥. PEARSON, 
Recalled: 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Have you eny other testimony you would 
like to give to the Comittee? A. Nothinge That was ell 
IT had to saye I heard this investizetion was on and I came 
heree I heppened to be in the north end I just came over as 
8 matter of interest. 

THE CHAIRMAN. I may say Mr. Pearson the Comittee 
appréecistes very much your coning herée Maybe the Committee wou 
would like to ask some questions before we take up snother 
phase of this. 

MR RYAN. Q. Ure Pearson did you ever know Dr. Duancenson 

south in San Bernadino? Ae No, I dont know him, that 

dont think i do. 

MR MeCARTY. Q- wwe did live in San Bernadino [ believe. 
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A. Yes, I knew a great many people there, but I am not sure 
I knew the mane I could not tell if I met him. 

Q. You spoke about knowing one Charley Dorsey? Ae YeS~e 
Q. He never spoke to you at all of any alleged cruelties 
imposed upon his body b, Captain Randolph? Ae Yes, Dorsey 


discussed the ma*ter with me, as most of the other prisoners 


did, in comparing the present condition with the old condition. 


Of coursé Dorsey is bound to spéak very highly I think of the 
present conditions because he hed many privileges granted to him 
Trust was shown in him and he realized ite 

MR FRRWELL. Q. How did you happen to come to sblect 
the old timeers, that is to say the two and four time loosers, 
as they call them, as e metter of personal interest? 
A. No, I think it was largely due to the fect Warden Hoyle 
felt if a man were given the right scppogptunity to meke good 
he would make good. I was anxious to try it on men who were 
considered in the prison as very hard charsecters, just as 
more of an experiment. 
Q. Warden Hoyle gave you the su;;zéstion appsrently, and the 
idea was if the man thousht himself he could make good he 
would? As Every man will think he can inake gocd if he 
can gét gute 

MR KYAN. Q. It was the Warden's idea that 8 man, even 
though he were a two or three or four time loser, if he had the 
Opportunity, with the right surroundings anc environments 
he could make good? Ae That is the idéa. 

And » ccording to your testimony they have made cood? 
A. Oh, yes. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. In your business ‘r. Pearson, how many 


mén are employed? A. I think about 1800 on the pay roll. 
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MR PARWELL. Q. I would like to go back to that point. 
If a men thought he had different environment and different 
associations out in the country as it were he couhd make good, 
is thet the idea? A. I think the average man in the 
prison thinks the chances for him making good are very slin, 
but if asked his opinion he will always ssy he will meke good. 
Q. I understand that pert of it . A. I know Warden 
Hoyle takes this position, it depends largely upo:. the 


surroundings of a man after hs is let out of the prison; if 


given the right ehance, given the touch of sympathy, the personal 


touch, the helping hand, the friendly nod and so forth, good 
advice and counsel, that there are very few of them but 

whet would make a good showing, and for that reason he 

has made the statement. 

MRK BENJAIMN. Q. Who mede the statement? 

A. Warden Hoylee And he said “We will give you Jack O'Neil, 
if yack O'Neil makes good anybody else can make good." 

MR FARWELL. Q. F Giving the worst possible specimen? 

A. Yes, veck O'Neil has since been pardoned on his splendid 
showing, by the Governor, end is in charge of men, in charge 
of money, in chergeée of supplies. He hes the twenty dollars 
in his possession now, the first honest money he ever learned 
after being liberated from here. I think is age is about 

38 or 40, I do not recall, possibly 40. 

Q. When he went out of here you mean? A. Yes. 

WARDEN HOYLE. This was his fourth terme He hed been 
here a number of years before. A. We made no difference 
bétween him and anv of our other men at all. 

MK FARWELL. Q. Now this thought about the environment, 


thet was Warden Hoyle's idea? A. The Warden has always 
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expressed this idea, get s» man out in the country, get him 
far enough eway from the city and let him fell the personal 
touch; a8 much as possible remove from him the stain of the 
prison, and invaerisbly he would come through. Wnen I put 


a man to work I never let eo fellow workman know he is an ex 


prisoner, and often times his own foreman does not know it une 


less his head foreman or superintendent is a men thet I can 
absolutely trust. I dont tell him thet the man is a prisoner . 
or an ex prisoner. If the man is weak--now, men often come into 
my office that aré absol utely on the verce of nervous break 
down, being libersted after a long term, and they have got 

to be treated very kindly or they will do the very thing thet 
is ferthest from their idea of doing which will lend them 

back in prisone In that case I would go to the foreman and 
say, “here is a man that necds your help, he has been in prison 
he is up ageinst a hard game, I want you to be extra kind to 
him, bée easy on him for a little while." That invarisbdly 
brings forth good results. 

Q» The foreman does not squéal or does not teil? 

Ae. No. Now Noe That is the thing they. live in fear of, 
these men, fear tha: someone will betray the fact they are 

6x conse ANother thing, with the aid of the Sheriff'® office 
in Los Angeles all of my men report through me, they do not 

zo to the Sheriff et all. 

Titi CHAIRMAN. Q. Thet is the parole officer puts it up 
to you Mr Pesrson? A. Yes, 1 answer for their good 
behavior and they do not have to go to the Police Station 
every month. And they gredually lose touch with the police 
officers and it is a big factor in helping them, but the thing 


is to find a man thet will take the responsibility like myself 





to enewer for them. 
MR FARWELL. Q. In other words you answer for the 
Probation Officer? Ae Y€S-e 
Tix CHAIRMAN. Qe In your experience with the men 

who Warden Hfoyle sent to you for reformation did you find any 
of them compiainin;: to you that they hed received unusual 
or cruél treetment or punishment at the hands of eny person 
in this institution? A. No, not during the Hoyle ad inis- 
tration. As i said before some of them had been in the 
jacket, but wherever that had occurred they all egreed that 
they deserved it, and then some. 
Q. Did you ever question them particularl, to ascertain 
whether there had béén any cruél sunishméent administered to 
tiem without the knowledre or information of Warden Hoyle? 
& I think they have discussed with me ever’ phase of prison 
life. 
Q- You were going to send the Committee o list of » few of 
those names Mr Pearson? Ae Yé@Se 

FARWELL. Q. What was this Croton cure jou spoke 
about? A. In the olden days when a man got very incorri- 
gible, the way I got it, the man would be put in the jacket 
end possibly thrown in a dungeon and taken out, if he was 
still incorrigible he would be put in the jacket again, and 
to make the punishment more sévéere he would be given some 
sort of es purgé, you know, to make him evacuate I suppose was 
the purpose, I am not sure about that, to enable them to puil 
the jacket up a li.tle higher,make the punishment more severe. 
In the years gone by I have been informed by old timers thet 


thet was done, but the only punishment that [I heve any informati- 


On on from thesé men was the jacket and solitery and the 
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dungeon, and they usually brought this all out in compsring 


the old and new. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Do younknow of a man by the nome of 


Johnson, whose first name I do not remember? He was an inmate 


of this institution and went down south some place. 
Ae I dont know him by that name. 
MR FARWELL. Qe Who was Whitey Marston? I didn't 


fully understand that. A. He was here under Kelly, 


“ir. Hoyle, wasn't he? 

MR HOYLE. Is that the letter writer? 

Yes. A. Yé@se He was here under the name of Kelly 
9. Tne name of Kelly the last time. A. He is @ man 
that has beén in prison all his life, with short intervels 
in between, and this last stretch was seven years. He was 
liberated after that seven years sentence 1 believe about 
4 years ago. Hé wes a liberty man when I found him, s man 
about 37 years cf agé.e. When he sat down to my table to éat 
one Sunday after I hed known him a few weeks he stated that 
it was the firet time he had ever sat down at ea table in a 
pravete family in his life. His father e prisoner and mother 
@ prostitute. He was in an industrial home when he wes seven 


years old and committed crime efter crime following thet. 
He was the type of man thet would be styled in the ordinary 
prison , until he learned the lesson, as absolutely incorri- 
gible. He was the brain storm man I mentioned, and he hed them 
@l11 right. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Theat is all. I thank you very much 


Mr. Péearsone 


seme we em sei BI abies aaa ek si 
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(Here the Committee repaired to the office of Captain 


Randolph within the walls of the prison at San Quentin,and the 


followins testimony was take ind proceedings had in open ses- 
sion: -) 


HERBERT MERITHEW 


Appears before the Cormitte 


THE CHAIKMAN: Mr. Merithoew, 
Assembly of the legislature. 
VERITHEW: Yes, sir. 
CHALRIV AN: We have been a ited by the legislature to 
San Quentin and make an in phe to the question 
administration of punishment,or any “her cruel and inhum 
an treatment administered » tre ir oO 1 his institution. 
That is, this commi'tce has pow ow to investigate such pune 


v 


ishment,or cruel or inhuman treatment within the past two years. 


This committee is desirous of get the facts, whatever 
thev 
WR. MERITHEW: Yes, 
THE CYAIR' AMNs Anc 
those facts, «ane ea t the situatio 
questions to ask vou and we would like to have 
frankly and sive us your fill statement. 
Now, gentlemen of the committee, I presguve it is understood 
fitness will be sworn? 
TOHVSON:s If he desires. 
PUALARMANs Do vou desire 
MERITHEW: I would sooner be if ar? to you 


understanding i s'all be protected in 


say» Of course, ot desire, as s00n as 





you gentlemen are gone 


a3 


Cd 


5 


to be thrown into the incorrigible, but if 


I have to be I will talk, anyhow. 


TALK AN; Well, of 


yromises to you that 


be absolutely fair 
this committee we 
ness in s0 far as 
MR. 
VR. 


> am gO" 
My ; 


yor? ype 5 
etare, r 
their vresence” 


isa interested 


that will b 
agreement @xistitr 


absolut 1 no hinyv 


is tus? 


no t} i Ths? 


~ongst 


ith 


would make 


youe They 


besides t* 


care to have 


VWEaN 


no 


to 


e Corrmite 


your teatimom 


Te 


pergons presse? 


cormuna Cua L< 


G 


mo ri* h 4 


. 
Ct. Pearson, 


Veri- 


and 


tham 


in 


who 





fifteen days to-day. 


Q. You were given a sentence of how long? What sentence? 


A. Six years. 
Q. Where are you at \ 12 prison? 
Ae At places in thi 51 n the jute mill, and on the hill 
construction, an the d - room and in the tin shop. That 
is where I w 
Q ing now in the ti op? A Yes, sir. 
C You are one that gave vour name and number to one of the 
members of the committee and id gome matter you wanted 
to bring before the comm : Yes, sire 

Now, wha was the atte DO < the matt r that you want to 
bring before the committee cor rl some of vourself, or 
punishment of vourself? Well, my owne-not mine 
alone--several others that 1 k 


Q. Take your own,then, first? What was the matter that 


4 


desired them to know about in connection with vourself? 

A. Well, I was paroled on the 7th of Tune last year, 1912 on 

a Friday, the first Friday, and I was paroled to 

lst of July, and on the 15th of June 1 was called to the 

tain's office acd charged with rioting, taken from here 

sash and blind as we term it--sash and blind, incorrigible, and 

kept there fifty some odd days, I don't remember now. I don't 

remember just the daté cauc down. I had my parole revoked 

and lost 22 months credits, all that I had,and on some convict's 

word; some other man besides myself, another corivict,the same 

back since then. I have asked 

ear future", but I can't get no 


* 4 


definite promise, but all I had to do with the riot wag to look. 


+ 


I guess seven or eight hundred men more stood and watched it, 
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and I have lost now nine months the first of next month,.I have 
lost on that account, and all I know about that,about myself. 
Q. Your credits were taken away from you after a hearing before 
the Board of Directors? You had a hearing before the Board of 
Directors, did you? A. Yes, sir,I was before them 
I should fudge shout probably seven or eight minutes. 
Q. Were you asked questions with respect to what vou had done 
in respect to tha’ riot by them? A. Yes, sire 
Q. And you testified at that time before them? 
A. Yes, sire 
Q. Now, vou say you were in e incorrigible some fifty odd 
dave? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then vou were let down? 
Q. After vou vere let down from tre incorrigible where did you 
go to work again? n the jute mill. 
Qe While vou were up in the incorrigible were you punished 

the jacket? A. No, sir. 
Q- Were you beaten or struck, of anything of that kind? 
Ae No, sir, I seen other men about me punished. 
Q. Now, with respect to vourself, t) wetter Was the particu- 
lar matter, wae tL, that you wanted to bring before the comniite- 

Well, I can't say that it is, no,sir,I 

don't think go think another matter that harpened during 
the riot on Sunday, the 9th I want to 

THE CHAINHVAN:s I don't think he understood the question, Wr. 
Renfamin. 

UR. BENTAMIN; No, I don't think he did,but I thought as 


long as he started to make a statement I would let him finish 


that. Let me ask vou this: You first came in here when? 


A. On the 14th of September, 1908. 





Q. 1908. 


Whe that? 


Q . was 


aint sure, I think 14th 


Q. A. Yes, 
Q. 


Ae 


19099 


For longs were you 


~ 


how 


I don't know, Fetween, 


Q@. That is the only time? 


yes, sir. 


Q. And you committed some 


vou 
offense of sone kind? 


prisoner. 


You had ficht with an 


QO. 


Yes, sir. 


fLe 


Up in the sasr 


these 55 days were any of i 


jacket at that time? 


137 


just cove ou 


4 


first got 


Zot out of e jacket. In 


nd straitiacket 


52 
—<~ 


moved, 


Q. You knew what his name 


his first name is. 


Qe 


Well, was t 


Ae No, not while I was up 


” 


up t a fellow by 


hi 


1S 


o the door, 


Was not in here under th 


cuffed up, not} 


Qe Vas 


Have you ever beer 


ke 


i 


breach 


and blind 
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A. Once. 


in the jacket? 


A. I think it was the 14th,l 


of November, 1909. 


rn 


81! . 


t in the jacket? 


‘ 


think, five and six hours. 


A. That is the only time, 


of the prison rules, or some 


A. Yes. I hed a firht with another 


3 


or} prisoner? 


_Y 


whil- 


he in the 


\ 


ot} 


that 


had 
when J] 


had fust 


way he 


Was of his cell. 


was? Ae Lopez,Manuvel I think 


cuffed 


fas several 


name of Lewis,or his right name-- 


~~ ae ia SP TS op ones ar 
of Lewis. McManus, he was 


? 


by lame of McCay, Robert McCay. 


door? A. Yes, sir. 


were made to put their hi 





through the holes in the door and the cuffs were on the 
{js that whet you mean? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. About high from the floor are those holes? 
A. Just about at my neck. 

And you are about how tall? Ae 5 feet, 9- 

Five feet, nine. So that the holes in the door would be 
about five feet from the floor‘ A. Yes, sir. 
®. Then those two that you have mentioned, are they the only 
two during that time you were up in the sash and blind that 
were cuffed up to the door that you renember? 
A. They were the only two that I could tell for sure,because 
you can't see very well, vou know; you can only see a little 
ways one side of you. TO the right of my cell there was a post, 
and I couldn't see. I could hear talking, hear a guard by the 
name of Grubb. I could hear him come along every now and then 
and curse some of the prisoners and cail them all classes of 
names. I couldn't tell whether they were cuffed up to the door, 
or not. It was seldom that we got a chance to speak to one 
another, and then vou had to speak in a whisper,you couldn't 
always understand,and one cay I heard « man hollering on the 
other side, and I think he was in the strait-jacket, but I 


couldn't see it; I couldn't say. 


Qe Do you know who that was, that man you are speaking of now? 


A. I couldn't tell his name. Ne was, I think, a Slavonian. I 
could find out his name, too. 
@. Would you know his number? 


No. I don't. 


3 
Have you heard it? A. Wo, sir. 


Did this charge that you were sent here for---what was the 
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charge? A. Burglary, first degree. 
Q. From where? A. Oroville, Butte County. 
0. Have vou obs: -rved any other kind of punishment administered 
to the prisoners here other than the strait-facket? 
A. Yell, I have seen them on bread anc water punished that 
way, and that is about all outsice of seeing them struck by 
the captain here in front of the office several times, Captain 
Randolph. 
Q@. You have seen him strike men, have you? Au Fe 
Qe Do you know who it was that he struck? 
A. He struck a Chinaran in here about, 1 couldn't say, some- 
thing like two years ago, the Chinaman they called Milo, worked 
in the roud gang. He has gone out. I saw him strike another man, 
a colored fellow. His first name was Arthur. He works in the 
shoe shop. He is out. See if 1 can think of anybody he struck 
who is in here now. I couldn't tell you any more that I seen 
him strike, because I cidn't see him strike any others,but I 
know of other men that he has struck. 
0. Did you ever serve anv other ter before you came here on 
this one? A. Why, I was in the reform school. 
Q. Which one? A. The Preston Industrial School. 
Q. Preston? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. When were you sent there‘ A. 1904, 23rd of %ctoher. 
Q. From Butte County? A. Yes, sire 
©. Same place? A. Yes, sir, 
Qe Were you born and raised in Butte County? A. Yes,sir. 
Qe Were you close enough to Captain Randolph and these men that 


he struck at the time to know what had happened between them at 


ali why he did so? A. Well, I couldn't tell exactly, 
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only one day he struck the Chinaman, the Chinaman came up. 


Captain Murray, you know the old fellow, he asked him, "What do 


you want over here"? The Chinaman said "Me likce see captain", 


so Murray goes over to the captain, he says "Here is this crazy 
Chinaman over here bothering you again",and the captain walke 
over and slapped him and the Chinaman ran. 

The other time I was sta ding on the tier, the top balcony, 
right over the condemned cells, right at this end when he struck 
the colored fellow, and I couldn't tell what he struck him for. 
Q. Fave you ever been punished otherwise than as you have 
stated, vut i» the incorrigible? 
Ae No, sir, the only thing is from the day that 1 went into the 
incorrigible until the 4th of Tuly, why I was fed bread and 
water and then one meal a day the rest.of the time that I was 
there. 
Q. What other matters in this same connection do you want to 
tell to the committece? 
Ae I would like to tell you about this--I can't think of his 
name--Glenwood. I think that is his name, that got shot during 
the riot. 

IR, MC CARTHY: That is correct; that is the name. 

VR. BLNTAMIN:Q@. Is he the man that was killed? 
A. He is the man that was killed, yes, sir. Another man by 
the name of Taylor, a colored fellow, was shot in the hand and 
the other man, I don't know his name, some young fellow was 
shot standing awav up on the stairs right near 7 room door, I 
will explain as I can the way it happened. There was two or 
three guards standing on the wall right at the lower end of the 


GBlley between the sash and blind building and the dining room. 
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I think two fellows, and they were standing there while the 
riot was still going on, things being thrown, some hollering. 
When the riot was almost over thus Grubb, a big fellow, he is a 
big crazy fellow, talks to himself 411 the time,come down the 


wall with a rifle and the men were,most of them, the prisoners, 


coming out of the dining room, and going up to 7 and 8 room. 


They were kind of crowded in the alley when he pulled up his 
rifle and shot. I don't think he knew who he was shooting at, 
but this Glenwood fell and the blood ran out of his mouth,and 
two men, I don't know, I couldn't say who they were,pulled him 
i -to the dining room ad he died right away. I guess he was dead 
when they got him in there. Then the bullet glanced, it seems, 
I don't know, and hit Taylor in the hand. I won't say for sure, 
but I think that is the way it happened. They were close togeth- 
ele 
Q. Did he shoot only just the once, Grubb? A. Twice. 
Shot twice? A. And the next bullet hit a man 
up on the stairse Well, the colored fellow Taylor was doing a 
25-year sentence, and he got paroled, they let him out, and the 
other man that got shot in the leg got pardoned. Ve is out. 
©. While you were up there in the sash and blind did you see 
any of the giumrds up there strike any of 
A. Well, 1 seen Grubb take a tfowel and snap it in a fellow's 
face, Bobbie McCay, snap it through the gra@ing, the lattice 
work in the cell because he was standing up to the door and he 
says "You son of a bitch, wha: are you looking out that door. 
for"? MoCay says, “What is the matter with you," so they cuff- 
ed him up to the door and left him there, 


Q. That is the only time you ever saw either of the guards 
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strike at, or strike one of the men up there? 
A. Yes. I have heard him many times come along and say to a 
man, one of them would be up in his door, "What are you doing 
up there, you son of a bitch"? One night he says, “I will come 
in and open up them cell doors one at a time, and cut your 
throat, every one of you". And that nirht there was somebody 
hollering from on this side, I don't know who it was,and says, 
"Come on and start on my cell*first and hollered the number of 
his cell. I don't know who it was that did it. 
Q. What did Grubb do then, anything? 

A. He didn't do anything. I watched him from m door. I was 
No. 27, and it is just a little above the toilet,almost 
straight back from the toilet. I watched him eo into the toilet 
at night time when he was on cuty, on watch, and he vould ale 
ways step cround and look in ane gide or the other before he 
would go in the door as if afraid that something was in 

there. 

Q. Is there any other matter that you wanted to speak to the 
committee about, about any other men that you know that have 
beer struck, or anything of that kind? 


A. I know many others that were struck, but I can't think of 


just who they are, or what ' were struck for,but this mest 


has been over two years ago. In the last two years the captain 
has not struck as many as he used to. 

VR. RYAY:Q. You speak of the captain? What captain do you 
mean? A. Captain Randolph. In fact, since he was stabbed 
with the knife in the yard he has not struck anybody much. I 
believe he struck one or two since then. 


WR. BENTJAVIN;Q. These two that vou speak of that you saw 





t 


him strike are the Chinaman and 


Ae Yes, gire 


0. How long ago was that? 


has been over two years 


but the Chinaman seems like it 


I remember he was working i? 


worki: gin the jute mill at th 


you about the cause of the riot. 


VWR. BENJAMIN: Does 


> 


MR. JOH SON: I think 


WR. FARWELL: He may giv 


¢ 


co 
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MR. JON 'SONs If you desire, 


Yy 


L0U 1 


WR. FARWELL: 


A. 


vDlace? 


Q. Go ahead. 


MTAIRVAN: You may procec 


A. There was a man named Foulton 
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or # little bit longer, and he 


the same ag the that had the 


Was in two or thre months he sta 


the stew and stew about three or 


could not eat it. It was somethi 
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summer time, and at 
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time that it smelled 


remember one 


that the cons. 11 got 


ce 


over here, Captain Randolph, went 


ago since 


has heen 
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fo 
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to hollering 


this other fellow? 


Ae I couldn't say; I think it 


he struck this colored man, 


just about two years. 


avarry.e I think that I was 


mee Why, I would like to tell 


the Commi 


0 the riot took 


d. 


who was the steward in din- 


k for about one year,perhaps, 


urted off pretty fusir, about 


° 
£ 


place im, but after he 


rted corned beef in 


ur time 


awful, 


fly-blows on it, many of them 


4 


times there were maggots. I 


so bad from up in'‘the yard 


about it and the captain 


down and made him throw out 
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one or two barrels of it. It got too bad. The }read was always 
sour,and the bins full of flour. The mer were all having 
stomach troubles; all constipated, many of ther sick. 

MR. BENJAMIN: O. How did the tiot start you speak of? 
A. Well, for, oh, it must have beer seven or cirht morths,why, 
the men were all getting sore, You would hear them all complain- 
ing about the stew and the meat and everythine was bad, and 
finally, some of them wrote letters to Mr. Moulton. I couldn't 
say for sure there was any written to the warden, but some of 
them claimed they did write letters to the warden telling hin 


about it. So finally, one Saturcay, we came irto the dining 


room, and some of the men started eating, and naturally, all 


noticed this meat, black, and pulled it apart. We would see it 
a'l black. So thev set it down and shoved the pans away from 
and finally, thev got to throwing it, you know, spilling 


them, 


he tables, and then somebody let out a holler and the 
tables commenced to fly in the air. They threw all over the dine 
ing room, and broke the windows out. 

Qe Did you know that there was going to be a riot before it 

happened? A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not hear it discussed anong the men at all before 

it happened, about doing it? 

Ae I have heard it, yes, sir, for seven or eight months that 
they were coing to throw it on the floor. 

Q. Did it start at a signal, was there a signal? 

A. Well, I think this holler---this man that hollered out might 

have been a signal, but I don't know, because they were throwing 


it around, they were handling it rough and doing a lot of talk- 


ing, all seemed to be dissatisfied. 
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Q. Now, there was a second one on the next day, wasn't there? 


A. Yes, sir. 
0. Was that for the same cause? 
A. Well, I don't know, I would hate to say either way there, 
because I can hardly tell. 
Q. You say vou did not taxe any part in the riot at all? 
A. No, sir, none whatever. I stood and watched it. 1 stood in 
the alley. That is how I come to see the shooting,and in fact, 
I seen pretty near evervthing that hapvenec there, I was in the 
alley all the time. 

MR. JOH SON:Q. Were you seated at the table when they 
began throwing? A. Yes, sir. 
Qe What did you do wher they began throwing? 
Ae I sot up and walked out as faust as I could. You couldn't 
zet out very fast. They were crowded,you know, lots of them 
trying to get out of the door, but I think there was about seven 
or eight hundred men. I think if I chose to do it I ecculd pick 
out eight hundred ven that took part in the riot. 
Q. It was general, then, throughout the dining room, was it? 
Ae Yes, sir, the dining room was full, gathered in big crowds 
down in the kitchen wher the captain come in and told them---= 
Captain Randolph told them to act like human beings and not be 
anina ls; Some of them threw bread at him,but I don't think there 
was anybody used any weapons, that is, you know, that would hurt 
& man, or be dangerous. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Is that sufficient, Mr. Klilis? 


THE GHAIRMA': Apy other questions from any of the commit- 


CARTHY:Q. Do vou know it to be a fact if water was 





turned into the cells? Ae Yes, sir. 


Q@. They did turn the stream on? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Add left the bed saturated that way for days and nights? 


A. Well, I couldn't say whether they dic or not. I have heard 


they did. 
Q. Did they pick any particulsr cells out wher they turned 
that stream of water on to the cells? 
Ae They turned it in, in probably half the cells in what is 
known as Kid Alley, the seconc alley over from here and they 
turned it into half of them at least, and some of them come out 
the next morning and were sti’l wet, ut of the cells.Oth= 
erg thev took their clothes off anc irred it + the while they 
were naked and left therm in 

WR. FARWETLZL:O. Turned 
Ae Yes, Sire 

MR. REAN:Q. The tire you vent up ti 1@ sash and blind did 
you ask for a hearing before the prison directors? 
Ae No, sir, I couldn't ask for nothing. I asked Captain Ran- 
dolph what he was putting me up there for. He told me it was none 
of my business. I was in a position to get the worst to be 
gotten anywhere, The best thing I could do was to keep my mouth 


shut and do what he told me. 

Q. The point is this: when your credits were taken away from 
you which neeessitated your going before the board of prison 
directors did you make any defense at that time in your favor? 
A. Yes, sir; I told them I merely watched the riot. They asked 
me to plead guilty to rioting. I told then I couldn't do that, 


and they asked me where I was. I told them; I explained it to 


them. I told them that I stood down there and watched it. I told 


- 
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them that I would plead guilty to that, that is alll would 


plead guilty to, Was watching the riot. 


MR.MUCERTVE:9. You know of a certain case of a man after 
being covfined in solitary several weeks being brought down and 
breaking his lamp chimney and cutting his throat ard being 
found dead in the cell? A. “Not a lamp chimney,no, aif. 
a looki-g-glass. 


QO. It was not a lamp chimney? Ae No, sir; he broke 
his looking class in two and cut his throat. 

GO. He had been though several weeks in close corfinement on 
bread and water? Ae Yes, sir; he co down the same 
day I did, I think the second morning, I couldn't say for sure 
about that; I was celling in 6 tank. Yhat was on the farther 
side, over the condemned cella in the top tier. Ne was celling 
on this side about two cells one way or the other and those 


y 


cells are open on top, all lattice work. We could hear very 
plain; we could hear him choking ana the wind escaping,his 
breath escaping, made an awful noise, I guess twenty minutes 
before they got him out of the door. 
MR. FARWELL:Q. Who was that you don't know? 
Eddie Carrigan. 
You d&n't know why he did that, or do you imarine vou know? 
He did it. 
WR. WC CARTHY:Q@. That was several weeks after the riot? 
This was almost, yes, just about two months after the riot. 
Wasp not two duvs either way from two months. 
MR. BENJAMIN: We better move along, I think. We have several 
other fitnesses to examine. 


MR. TOHUSOUs Unless there is something further Mr. Merithew 
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wishes to state. 

YVR. PARVETL:Q. You can't rene ber the Slavonian's name 
that was cuffed up to the gate, the number, what cell was he in 
at that time? Ae I couldn't tell you.e He was on t'is 
side; I cculdn't see. 

What number was vour cell? 

27. This would be 40? 

If it was atraight back from m 

Where the Slavonian was cuffed \ 


I think he was in something like about 9, 1 guess,,or 5. 


Now, then, you were never in the dungeon there, were you? 


Yes, sir, I have been in there but not at that time, not at 
riot. 
Yot following the riot? A. ‘No, sir. 
How many men were in the dungeon chains when vou were there? 
Oh, there was two or three sometimes. Well, I have seen 
them almost full, ten or twelve inside. 
©. When the men were there what was the condition of the atmos- 
phere? What was the ventilation? 
A. Why, it is pretty bad. Some of them as soon as you get out 
of there, get in the fresh air you are awful digzy after coming 
out. It is awful dirty,and I don't think the mattresses or 
blankets are ever changed in it. You have a bucket,what they 
Call a dunnigan with no cover for it. 
Qe That was taken out how often? 
Ae It aint taken out--if you go in one day like if I was going 
in to-day,anywhere along at noon, or ré noon, why, I would 
get nothing to cat, or hy bucket would not be changed until 


to-morrow afternoon about two or three o'clock. 
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Q. Over twenty-four hours, then? A. Over twenty-four hours, 


‘Yes.. 
GC. Did you complain to anybody about the ventilation? 
A. I told Captain Randolph one time when I come out, I told him 
I said, “Captain, that cell was awful bad I just come out of. I 
“sould hardlv talk! I had the bronchitis and fever wren I went 
ine I was kept in 48 hours and taken up to the hos >oital;I had 
fever xenmt when I went in of 104.04, 
G. When they took you into the dungeon? 
A. When they took me into the hospital I told the captain I 
was sick and I could hardly speak. I would have to whisper to 
him wher he took me down there. 
Q. This man Grubb vou speak about, you think he was sort of 
crazy, kept talking to himself all the time? How did you havpen 
of him us being crazy? 

seen him here in ¢ vara walkins up and down and 
talking to himself, calling men sons of bitches and all such 
things us that. Well, in fact, I heard Captain Randolph tell 
him one night, "You must remember you are crazy" and shake his 
finger in his face. 
0. Was there anything on the end of the towel? 
A. Just a common face towel,either face towel or bath towel,I 
couldn't sav for mm sure. I don't know whether it even hit him 
or note I couldn't see his face, you know. I could see him snap 
the towel to the cell door at the height of the man's face, 
heamd him curse. 
Q- You don't know whether it snapped and hit him, or whether 
it simply brushed the door? 


A. Might have only hit the door. 


Q. McManus was cuffed up at the door and Robert McCay was cuffed 





up at the door? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Jacket used on this man Manuel Lopez? 


A. The jacket was lying right in front of his cell. He told me 


asp I come up, he was all bent over. 

Q They locked him in there? 

Ae Yes, sir, he was my cellmate : che time of the riot and Was 
up in his cell locked up wher cone up fmm the alley. He had 

a finger that was mashed on his rig’t hand,he told me Saturday. 
I seen him when he come into the din room, at the last table, 
hadn't seated when the riot started. His time was u) last year, 
let's see, December 10th, and he lost all of his credits and 


trey brought him down the 25th of January and then put him back 


arain something like a month later. 
O. Why was his finger vashed, do you know" 
A. He got it mashed in the cogrwheel down in the Jute mill and 
I know he cidn't have nothins to cde ith the riot because I 
talked to him and told him he better not go in. 
would not go, he couldn't handle nothing with his right hand. I 
told him"if you did want to do anything then you couldn't very 
well do it because your hand is crippled and vou better stay 
out", and he said he would. When I come up to the cell Sun- 
was in it locked up. I had to wait until the key 

come arounde 
Qe He was put in the incorrigible cell on account of this riot? 
Ae Yes, sir. 

MK FARWELL: That is all I wart to know. 

MR. RYAN: Q,. Tust one question I would lik to aske You 
Say that your credits were taker away from you by the information 


of some other prisoner? Ae Yes, sir. 


Q- Do vou know who that prisoner is? 
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A. Well, no, I cannot tell who he is. I was talking to two and 
the remark that I had seventeen days to do,and I could 


I made 


stand on my head that long,thinkine I was going out on parole 


Tulv lst. The sare day, the 15th of Tune, on a Saturday, fust 


before dinner was when I made that remark the first day we were 
out. We had been locked up a week since the riot in our cells. 
While I was up in the blind, where I was taken before the board, 
the president of the board, Duffy, asked me if I made *hat remark: 
So I only remember one of these mer that I was talkine to. I 
never could remember who the other on: 
Qe On the board of directors‘ A. j 3 i) the prisoners . 
Q. Two prisoners you we talking to 
Ae I never could remenber but one of 

TH CHALIC Als would like to ask a question, Vr. Veri- 
thew. I want you t ‘ive the time f you can when one of the 
guards by the nave <« b sta he would commence at one end 
of the cells and ther and cut the throats of every prisoner 
in there. Give the committee as near as you Gan the time, the 


date? A. I have heard him say that, words similar to 


¥ 


that, two or three times. The first time that I heard him make 


that remark, I think that was the 1 3* time I heard him make 


4. 
t 


that kind of remark, was the time that he made it it that way. 

I was up there about ten or twelve days at that time hefore the 
4th of Tuly, because I know I was still on bread and water. 

Qe Before the 4th of Tuly of last vear? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.- Can you give the committee the names of any persons who were 
present in other cells at that time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q- Give them, please. Ae Robert McCay was three cells 


from me, and a fellow by the name of Foley. He is known as 
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Lefty Foley, a left-handed fellow. I can't say that is his name. 


I suppose he is in the same cell now that he was then, and it is 
NO. 296 
Q. Any others? A. Kuchanan. 


©. Buchanan? A. Yes, sir, he is in 23 and 
Bruce, a man named HKruce is in 2b. 
He FPAXRWELL; Yes, 24 or 25, I 
I think it 
CHALK! AN: That is all. An: irther questions? 
be excused now, Vr. Merithew, 


THE WIUN «SE ll risht thank youe 


(JAMES G. FILEENOR appears befo 


THE CHAIR AN: What is vour name? 

MR. FLEXNOR: James G. Fleenor. 

THs CHAIRMAN: This is a committee “rom the assembly of the 
legislature sent here with pow to make inquiries rerarding 

.dministration of punishment and discipline and to make ine 
quiry as to any unusual and cruel punishment mec 
inmates of this institution. Are you ready and 

teatimony to the committee regarding these 


years? 


sNOR: Yes, sir. 





present to hear it? 


VR. FLEENOR: Nothing. 
TE CHALRVAN: Fesides the Comittee? 
MR. FLEENOR: No, sir. 
THE CRAIRVAN:s Tust stand up 
please, and be sworn. 
TESTIMONY OF YAlZS G. FLEENOR, 
( Sworn by the Cheirman.) 
THE CYVAIRMANs Mr. Fenjamin will isk you some questiona. 
MR BENJAMIN: 


Q. How long have you been here, Mr. Fleenor? 


4 


4 


Since the 22nd of Vay, 1907; that is nearly six years. 
Where did you me from? A. Los Anreles, 


What was the charge? A. FRurglary. 


% 


Your first offense, or hi yo served other terms? 
One previously, not in the State of California, though. 
MR. TOHHSON:Q. What 
Burglary, first degree. 
MR. BENTAUIN:Q. Vave you ever heen up in the sash and 
blind? Ae No, sir. 
©. Or in the dungeon? A. I have been in the dungeon. 
QO. Have vou ever had a facket put on you? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. When? A. I donet remember the date exactly. 
Possibly, seven months after I was here, not recently. 
ecentlv? A. No, sir. 
see, you Game wh A. 1907, Mav 22nd. 
vas the time that vou ever had the facket on? 
B1r, 


ru geen other persons here who had the jacket 
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put on them? Ae I never saw them have it put on them, 


I saw then after it was put on them. 

Q. After it was put on. You have never beer present when it 
was put on? A. No. 

Q. As far as you know now have you ever seen, or is there any 
other form of punishvent of the men in the prison used besides 
the jacket? A. That is all the harsh punishment that I 
know of. 

GO. What? A. All the harsh punishment that I know of, 
the facket, severe punishment, really. 

0. Now, have v>ou ever seen instances of any cruel conduct or 
treatment on the part o? the guards of the men? 

Ae No, I have not, not what you would call crue NO. 

°@. You gave vour nave and number to the committee or ot one of 
the members of the comuittee ard said vou wished to be called, 
I think, did you not? : I cid not. 

OQ. No? Is there any particular matter that vou want to tell the 
committee about? Ae No, not unless it would have a 
tendency towards the condition in feneral, minor matters less 
than punishment. 

©. The committee is asked by the legislature particularly to 
look into the question of punishments that have been administer- 
24 in the last two years, and that 14 the subject of the matte 
that they have in hand, and upon which the: are inquiring. 

A. I1 see, 

That is at the present time? The other matters I do not think 
the committee is considering particularly.Is that correct, Mr. 
Ellis? 

THE CVAIRNVAN: You have stated it correctly. 


BENTJAL IN:Q. Then have you told the committee all that 





of with respect 
is all, 


\e 


last two years the time you g 


been eliminating it right 


have 
Qe 


Ae Yes, Site 


Q. Do you know of any men 


t two years? 


las 


those that were accused of bei 


Q. In the riot? 


You were not in the riot? 


A. No, they have abolished 


general, within the last 22 


MR. JOW'SONSC. You 


man after he has come out of t 


A. Several of them. 


How did vou know they had 


Q. 


A. Well, because the charge 


ion us fellows can hear them } 


but none of that has occurred 


Q@. How long ago was that? 


Oe 


Di Q 
Yes. 
What 


condition were the, 


wy i i ee ak a a + 
well, two insatances that 


verv gad. One in partic 


name was Harrington. He Was 


I 


‘concerning his case 


the loom. 


his task 
knowledre 


ori 


im 


They have beer elimiratine 


who have been placed in the 


said 


vou see their bodies after they had come 
in‘ 
lar Was 


Was in 
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to matters of punishment? 


vith the exception I might add that within the 


ntlenen mean td cover, why, they 


along. 


the Jacket vou mean? 


jacket 


whatever, excepting 


ridte 


ken up in the sashe 


use of jacket, that is,in 


months. 


a While ago that you have seen a 


he Jacket? 


out of it? 


come 


were in on--in our posite 


put 


Oll-ring and moaning in the facket, 


in the last two years. 


A. Oh, four years ago. 


,+® 
out’ 


* 


of are bad condition, 


I know 


instance where the prisoner's 


in for not being able to do 


a 


mill at that time and my 


the 
ty Fite 


is the same as others had was that 





he had worked faithfully at all times trying to make his task, 
but you know some men can adapt themselves to accomplishing a 


the 


¢ 
} ry 


thing others cannot. Me never was able to get it. I presume 
officials thought he was trying to beat the loom. Well, anyway, 
he was put ir the jacket and I had written a letter to the Ware 
der for him explaining his case. Ne worked faithfully, did not 
take time to play aroundt>e vard, or anvthing. I asked the 
warden to grant him an int rviow, Warden Hoyle, wtich he did, 
vhat Yarden Hoyle said to himTI orlv koow as hearsay from 
Farrington. Varrington told me that Warden Hoyle tolé him to co 
back to the mill aid get his task. If Ye cidn't go to expect 
to be vunished. The reason “Varrincto "3 ed to co to the ware 
den particularly, he explained to me when wrote his letter, 
that Captain Randolph had told him the last time he let him 
of the jJuacke f he “© up there again, or continucd to 
ting ks task,he would 
him in and maim him for life. The boy is easily frightened, 
he came and told us and we told him "the; won't kill you in 
there". tle suid “he said he would." So he mentioned that to 
Warden Hoyle and Warden Hoyle said to him, “Have you ever known 
of a man being killed in a jacket as long as I have been here"? 
He says no. He sas ufo back to work and get your task. He 


went buck to the He wa cown about a week and he was put 


in the jacket r hat time they put it on about 11 anéd 


bruised his spine. They perated on him, and I think Pr. Stone 


had to put a tube in there to le -he pus or corruption escape. 
He could not heal it uy vo 3e Was sent ov to the hos- 
pital. After treating him in the new hos ital and I being one 


r 


of the head ones among mv color here---Harrincton was a colored 
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man--why, he sent me a note saying that in the old hospital he 


was not getting treated fairly. Dector had given orderg that the 


wound was to be dressed two or three times a day and that the 


attendants in the old hospital and nurses at that time neglected 


him in order to play chequers and such gares among themselves. 
to lay with that sogry wet wrapping on him. 
MR. JOH'SOVSC. Well, now, in reference to Harrington, 
who is he? Is he here now? A. No, he cied here. 
Q. He died how lon ago? 
A? Well, I think it is three years. I don't know. The records 
will show. 
Q. Was he s nan? Ae Yes. 


would like to ask Wr. Fleenor,have vou 


ever seen in the past two years any guard or official strike 
any prisoner or otherwise abuse them? 
A. Yes, 1 was struck in the last two years. 
Who? A. Myself. 
Who struck you? A. Officer MNaskina. 
Where is he now? A. He is in the gun cage in the mill. 
What was the provocation or reason of him striking vou? 
Well, the occurrence at that time was, I and another prisoner 
were fighting. 
Q@- You and another pr ‘were fighting? 


A. Yes. 
Did he strike you purp sly, or did he strike you inadverte-e 
ently, fax in «at, mpting to @parate you: A. Purposely. 
Q. Where did he strike 
A. Twice across the arm here. 


Q. What with? A. A heavy walkinestick. 





Q. 
A. 
Qe 


the 


Yes. 


And vou had a hold o 


cane, did you? 


Q. Did he anvthine to yo 


say 


A. None whatever. He had no 


that + ime he was no ‘ 


At 


the coh windine department. 


QC. Would it be duty of 


was rod ner on 


fight 


A. It would. 


Q. Ther he had a 


Ae 


Q. Who present when 


A. Why, my guard, the guard 


and the foreman, a civilian 


employ ed 


time? 


Have ven Fave the 


Ae (Referring © memorandum) 


day of Vay, 1911. 


“Re. TOHNSON:G@. What is 


A. This is complaint, co 


the board. 


PTT: Wace } 
TY o- 1 a8 G) 


officer stri a pergon in 


Ae within that. 


us opinior 


* } 
Vou 


You give 


been growing 


conditions 


Ve 


A. sir. 


I do, yes, 


U 
hrusiness in 


an official 


any 


to interfere 


43 1 
over me, 


by 


that 


DY 


You were at that time engarced ina fight? 


other man wher he struck 


A. Yes, sir. 


he struck you? 


1 wh er 


wr 


department at all. 


over me, and it occurred in 


officer of the vorison when a 


fight? 


and stop the 


. 


to interfere’ 


» yes. 


a] 


ruc’: you’ 


my section, Officer Mally 


the of Mr. Brown. Ne is not 


memorandum? 


of the complaint I presented to 


an; saw any 


lest two years? 


the past two years 


better in this prison? 
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@. Do you know of any unkindress by Mr. Noyle, the warden of 


the penitentiary to any inmate in the prison? 
A. I do note I generally believe Vr. Hoyle is a very kind,sin- 
cere mate 
Q. You believe Warden Hoyle is a kind and sincere man? 
A. I doe 
THE CVAIR AN: Any other questions, gentlemen? 
MR. FARWELL:Q. You were in the dungeon, were you? 
I weree 
How many were there when 
Five, I think. 
Have pny complaint about the ventilation? 
Oh, prisoners never complain about the ventilation, of 
Coursee 
Q. You expected some little trouble? 
A. Not anv of us would have any complaint against the ventile- 
ation of a dunreon. 
VR. FARWELL: Did vou cover that point ahout showine who the 
men that the facket was put on were? 
SoM: I think so. 
PARVELT.: As far as injuries were concerned? 
MR. JOH'ISON: Yes. 
A. Aside from Harrington I saw another man. 
Q- Ahother man. I intended to ask you how lon: 
it when Varrington died? Within five 
Q. Was he working any time in the meanwhile? 
MR. FARWELTL:0. You say Varrington died? 
MR. JOHNSON: Died in the hospital? 


A. Died here in the ole hos»vital. 
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MR. FARVELL:Q. And he was not back at his task anv more 
after being take” out of the facket? A. No, sir. 
Qe Jid you know any other Farrington here at all? Just one 


Varrington? A. Just one colored Narrington. The 


prisoners are numbered puckarves here. We go here by numbers; 


there mav have been other Yarringtons here. 


~~ oe on ee oe oe oe YS oe oe ow oe ee 
d 





LEWIS ?. HARVEY, 
Appears before the Committee 
HE CHAIRMAN: This is the Committee from ‘he Assembly of the 
Legisl ture of California, Mr. Harvey. 

MR. HARVEY: Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Ke owerec to come down to San QOuentin md 

some inguiries int the conditions of this institution. 

MR. HARVEY: Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thi: cownittee are desirous of making an 
investigetion into the facts concerning any cruelty or inhuman 
treatment or punishment administered to the inmstes of this 
institution within the last two yecrs, and I would like to ask 
you if you have any objection to testifying before this committee 
as to any Of such matters or touching such metters. 

{. MARVEY: No, sir, no objection. 

Hi CHAIPMAN: Have you -ay objection to being sworn :s a 
witness in this hesrigg? 

MR. HARVEY: Wo, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You will st:nd up then and be sworn. Do you 
heve any objection to any other outside people being present besides 
this committee? 

HARVEY: No, sir. 
CHAITMAN: No objection wh: tever? 
HARVEY: No, sir. 
CHAIRMAN: You are under no teer of testifying? 
HARVEY: No, sir. 
TESTIMONY OF LEWIS P. HARVEY, JR. 


(Sworn by the Chairman) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Benjamin will . sk you some questions. 


MR. BENJAMIN: Q. When did you come here, Mr. Harvey? 


A. Merch 26th, 1910. 
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Q. 1910. For what period if your sentence? A. For five years. 


For what? A. For forgery. 
Qe 


Q. For forgery? A. Yes, sir. 


9. Did you ever serve before? A. No, sir. 


r This was your first sentence? A. Yes, sir. 

Since you heve been here, Mr. Hsrwey, have you ever beon put 

solitary? A. Yes, <ir. 

Yow many times? A. Once. 
0. Only once? A. Yes, sir. 

When was that? A. I went up there on the 2nd of 
May, 1912. 
Q. 2nd of May, 1912? A. Yes, sire 
0. In the sash and blind? A. Yes, sir 
0. Were you ever confined in the dungeon? A. No, sir. 
6. What was your offense for which you were put in the sash and 
blind? A. Well, there wes a man down on the boat that 
runs over here, that brings the supplies over here who had a watch 
for a man inside here, one of these doller watches :nd this man 
inside asked me to ask this man on the boat, if I would bring it 
in for him add I used to work down there, I did work on the boat. 
I went down the next day and asked this man if he had the watch. 
He told me "Yes.* I says "Let me have it; I will take it in.® 
Of course it is against the rules to bring anything in, but there 
is lots of men wearing watches. As a rule us fellows working oute 
side will take the chance of th: t kind auyway as long as it is 
nothing seriouse Well, I fetched the watch in and give it to the 
men thet it belonged to nad they commenced to talk about a 
mystery -bout it. The second dey after th t it was talked all 
over the prison that the inside works was taken out of it and it 
was filled up with dope. I don't know what kino of dope it was. 


' About two w eks after that, why, the captain got informetion 
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about it and one thing another and six of us got pinched for it 
and put up in the blind. 

Q. How long were you up there? A. Three months end 

five days. 

Q. You sgy that was in May, 1911? A. Yes, sir. 
0. Mey 2nd? A. May 2nd I went up there, yes sir. 

0. And you were up there three months? A. And five days. 
0. And five cays? A. Yes, sir. 
0. While you were up &here were you put in the jacket at all? 

A. No, cir. 

0. While you were up there.were there sny other men put in the 
Jacket? A. Yes, sir; two thst I hav’ seen. 

Q. Two? A. Thet I see nyself. 

0. Who were they? A. One of them was a colored man by the 
neme of Williams and the other man's name was \ielville. 

0, Melville? A. Yes, sir. 


0. Were they brought u; there after the riot? A. Yes, sire 


Q. Are those the only two that got the jackets up there? 


A. There was more than th:.t, but that is the only two that I could 

see;there was come on the other side thst I couldn't sec. 

0. Were they put in the jacket when they were first brought up 

there or afterwards? A. Well, the riot was here on 

the 8th and 9th of June and from the 8th and 9th of June--that 
and 

was Saturday ad Sunday and Monday. Tuesday they was coming up 

one, two, three :nd four at a time. Wednesdsy morning *he gu #d 

up there by the name of Grubb, he went sround «nd hollered down 

in the alley to the guard et the guard-post, and while he was 

around there hollering to let him know when it wos half past four, 

why, the boys up there commenced to meke a nokse end this colored 

man by the name of Williams, I heard him say it myself, he got 


@ boiling up, es they o-1l1 it in here, and wanted to know what 





oe 
was the reason he was put up there hen he didn't do any ore in 


the riot than anybody else, and this Grubb come sround--you 
gentlenuen got any objection if I use swear words? 
Q. No- 
THE CHAIRMAN: State just what was said; tell the truth. 
A. Grubb come around and goes to this Williams’ cell and says 
"Lay down, you black sun-ofea-bitch, or I will put you in the 
jacket. Grubb says this to Williams end Williams started txolking 
and muttering to himself, I don't know what it was. There was 
toilets in the cell on the floor. He broke that out of the floor 
and got « piece of lead pipe off of it nd pretty soon the captain 
of the yard here end another guard by he neme of Lehy come up 
there and tried to get him out of the cell and put him in the 
jacket and they opened the door anf he refused to come cut. He says 
"You knocked me on my pserol; you put me up here when I didn*t do 
any more than anybody else. What reason you ;ot for putting me in 
the jacket? Grubb says "Well, you were hollring up here, you can 
get put in the jacket for hollering." so he refused to come out. 
Captein says "Lock he door again in front of the cell®, and went 
down end got three big iron rods. I swess they weight about fifty 
pounds apiece, solid iron and fetched them up there. 
®. When you aay "The Captain", please give the name so the cone 
.ittee will know who you mean. 
A. Well, Captain Rando'’ph went down himself and this other guard 
and fetched up three iron rods. 
0. State who the other ¢usrd was; give the name? 
A. Mre Leahy. Anc they asked him "Are you goin: to come out?" 
"No, sir." So they started in, "We will meke you come out", and 
started in poking these iron rods at him through the cell. 
MR. FARWELL: 9. Poking at him? A. Yes, standing back 


and letting them fly 2t him through the door. 





Q. Dic they losé control of the rod? A. No, 

was ldhger than this room is. 

0, Jebbing at him? A. Yes, sir. And Williams, the man 
in the cell, he was defending himself with his mattress, and they 


tore that, punched that all to pieces «nd they puched the skin 


off his forehead here, put e@ big cut here on the side of his 


face and they give up. That is, the captain of ‘he yard, Captain 
Randolph, give up and dropped the rod and he walked up and down 
wiping the swest off his forehesd ond sent down after two more 
iron rods. I don't know who fetched them up exactly; there was 
five of them then. They had got them five up there end sll five of 
them started to poking at Williams again. Finally they knocked 

him down some way or other. Ne had to give up and Captain Randolph 
says, “You give up now?*® He says, "Well", he s:ys, “it is 

case of having to give up; five sen against one, he says, Williams 
says that, "General Lee was a good man. He had to surrencer too.* 
So he came out and there he was; they tied a rag around his head 
where he was bleeding it: the head and this big cut iu the side of 
his face,the blood wa: running down all over here. They put hin 

in the straitejacket after being beat up thet way. 

BENJAMIN: Q. About how long did thsy keep him in the 
jacket, do you know? A. Thet I couldn't spy exactly. 
They .oved his from one plac: to a:other so nobocy up there could 
keep track of it. He was first on one side anc then on the other. 
They uoved him around that wey so we wouldn't know exactly. They 
moved him in Noe 4 cell on the front side when they put hin in 
the jacket, laid him o: the floor and tightened up the ropes on 
it and they dic that all without consulting the doctor at all. 

It is generally known amongst the prisoners in here the man they 
are going to use the jacket on, he goes to th octor for examina- 


tion. But he gets no exemination at all. If they went to put 





you in ‘he jacket they put you in the jacket. But they must have 
informed the doctor about it afterwards, this doctor that is here 
now, ond he come up there about half past twelve or one o'clock 
that afternoon, come up sneaking anc tiptoeing to the cell where 
Williams was in, tekes a look in there, Williams didn't see him 
and blows right away again, didntt say nothing. Well, that is all 
that I know about Williams. 
THR CHAIRMAN: Q. Whet doctor was that? 


A. The coctor that is here now. 


0, Will you give his name; do you know his name? 


A. Well, I don*t know his name. It is Ker something. 
0. You know he i here now? A. Yes, it is the dator 
who is here now. 
Q. Any other man put in the jacket up there? 
A. Yes, a man right in the cell alongside of me. 
0. Whet was he put in the jacket for? A. Well, the 
guard,Grubb, up there accused him ot hollering. He didn't know 
whether he hollere: or not, but he accused him of hollering anyhow. 
0. Had he been hollering? A. He didn't holl r at all. 
I will relate that in my story when I tell about it. 

MR. FARWELL: 0. What was his name; what was the number o. the 
cell? A. Melville. 
9. That was Melville? A. Yeu, sire 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. How long was he kept in the jacket? 
A. Six hours. Now, this guard, Grubb, here accused him of holler- 
ing. He says he didn't holler, and the head guard up there, Irwin, 
unlocked the cell before the captsin got up there or anybody and 
Called him out of the cell end put him in the jacket before the 
captain got up there. He done that on his own accord. They must 
have laced him uy too tight or something, for he laid there on the 


fleor and he was hollering "Oh, my God, oh, my heart, I can't 
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sent this. What is this for?" Kept that up until it got on my 
nefves and I called the guard over there--I don't knowwhat his 
name is--It is a tall young fellow--and asked him what he put 

that man in the jacket for. He says, "What is that your business?" 
I says, "It is this much my business, I didn't hear him holler.*® 
He says, "Was you awake at half past four?" "I certainly was.*® 
"You didn’t hear him holler?" I says, "No, sir." "Well", he 
says, "I did." And he was in « room up there asleep when that 


racket come up. He says he heard him holler-that is all there wags 


to it. 


MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Somebody did holler? 


A. Oh, yes, some of them dic holler. 

Q. Have you ever seen any cf the guards strike any of the prisoners 
during the last couple of years? A. Yes, sir. 

0. Who? A. The night captain here that is on the watch 
from twelve to six o'clock in the morning by the name of Dulliver 
I think his name is. 

Q. Dolliver? A. Dulliver, I have always heard it 
called. 

0. You have seen him strike some man? A. Yes, sir. 
0. When was that? A. I don*t reuember the date very 
well, because it is quite a little whéle ago now, but it was 
before the 4th of July in 1911. 

Q. Where was it? A. In crazy alley. There is a man in 
crazy alley who must hav» took a fit or got sick or something. 

He was pounding on the door to try to get some medicine or 
médical treatment or something. Some of them fellows in there 
take them fits right along. That was about two ofel ick in the 
morning and he hamaered on the door. I was in six room then. He 
woke us all up hammering on the door. I got down and looked out 


_ through the window over in the alley. His cell was right atraight 
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acros: fromthe window. They opened up the cell «nd he come out, 


the first thing Dulliver did wes to pull out ae sap end hit mim 


overthe head. 
THs CHAIRMAN: 
Q Pull out what? A. A Sep. 
0. What is tht, a sap? A. Lotsof them carry them in 
here. It is a piece of leather With lead in the end. After they 
hit him in the head with this sap the man fell down. He could 
not get up. I couldn't sec; I know he was not a nigger; I couldn't 
make out if he was a Jap or Chinaman or white man, though. It was 
in the night time. Then they takes hold of him and dregs him down 
to the dungeon and throws him in the dunseon; I never heard whate 
ever become of hin. 

‘R. BENJAVYIN: Q. Do you know his uame? A. No, sir. 
0. That is the only instance that you know of that kind? 
A. That is the onky one thet I know of of that kind. 
0, Heve you ever seen any of the cuards or officers strike any of 

he men? A. No, sir. 

0. Did you ever see Grubb strike any of the men up there in the 
sash end blind when you were up there? A. No, sire 
Q. Or any of the other guards up there? A. Ho, sir. 
0. Was there a men, a negro up there in th: sash end blind while 
you were there by the name of Marshall, do ;ou know? 
A. No, I dun't know that name. 

MR. JOHNSON: Q. Or Williams?” A. Williams is the 
one I talk about. 

MR, BENJAM'N: Q. He has just told about that. Is the jacket 
the only form of punishment that is used here? 
A. They hang you up up there; they hung me up once in there. 
0. How do you mean, hang you up? A. There is two 
little holes in the top of the doors there about that long and 


about that high. Well, they m ke you put your hands out through 





thepe and snap a pair of handcuffs on there «nd you stand there. 
Sometimes all day, sometimes all night. 
Q. That is for something that you would have done in the cell 
while you were there? A. Yes, sir, any time. 
0. When they did that to you, what had you done? 
A. Well, we used to be bothered with flies up there. When in the 
cell it was very annoying. They used to giv: us a piece of flour 
sack for a towel. Every night before I would lie down to go to 
sleep I would take this towel and slap the tlies out of the cell. 
R. FARWELL: Q. Did you say flies or lice? A. Flies. 
0, Plies? A. He comewsround uy there one night and told 
me something about the "The quieter you keep up here, the quicker 
you get down", one of the gusrds did. I didn't understand what 
he was driving «t. So the next night he come up there, when the 
extra guard cmae up there at eight o'clock he come in there with 
a padlock end a pair of handcuffs and says, "Stick your hands 
out here.*® I wanted to know what for; I ouldn’t get no information 
out of him as to the reason. So that was at half past seven in the 
evening. At twelve o'clock he come over and says, "I suppose you 
got enough of that?® I says, "I got plenty of it for nothing.* 
He says, "You been pounding on the wall", he says, “all the time.* 
I says, “No, sir, not me. I have been chasing flies out of the 
cell every night before I go to sleep." He w:lked avay and he come 
back again in a minute. He says, “Ii that is what you are doing", 
he says, “you want to quit it." Thet was the reason I got hung 


up there. That is wh:t they call hanging them up. If a man is a 


tall man he don't fecl it very wuch. If a man is a short man his 


arms and hand gét numb inside of half an hour. 
MR. JOHNSON: Q. Those doors all the same height? 
A. Yes, sir, all the same height. 


Q. A short man has to strain his arms somewhat to reach up? 





A. Yes. 
0, Do they release if you wint to use the toilet et all? 


A. No, sir. 
Q, Whet do you do if you have to go to the toilet, urinate in your 
trousers? A. Thst is the wey you have to do, you cantt 
get away from the door. 
0. How long were you stuck uy there that time? A. From 
half past seven to midnight and then he told me that was only half 
a dose. 

MR. FARWELL: Q. Did you see any blood on this man's head? 
A, \illiams' head? 
0. No, the fellow that was across the alley from you there, the 
one that was hit with that sap? A. No, sirl 


9, Could not tell whether he hit the ground and was unconscious? 


A. Yes, sir. 


%. Had to be taken away or was he able to walk away? 

A. No, they dragged him; they got hol: of his hands and dragged 
him down to the dungeon across the yarde 

0. Two men? A. Yes, two men. 

0. Two men dragred him away? A. Yes, sir. 

©. He was knocked out, was he? A. Yes, sir. 

0. You don't know whether he had a fit or what. This was at two 
o'clock in the morning thet this happened? 

A. Two o'clock in the morning, yes, sir. There is one other man 
in here that knows it. I don't know if he wuld want to say any- 
thing about it or not. He knows it all right as well as TI do, 
because we was both standing at the window looking out. 

09. Will you or not give his Do you think he would not like 
to talk about it? A. I oul¢ sooner ask him first. 
He is doing fifteen years, I don't know, for there are lots of 


the men in here think if they come in here and talk the minute 





“this co mittee goes away we are back in the blind. 72 
THE CHAIRMAN: Q. Please give us the man's name. 
A. His neme is McKee. He works on the waterfr nt. I don't know 
what his other name is. 
MR. FARWELL: We heard about McKay. This is McKee. 
MR. BENJAMIN: May be the smme one. 
MR, FARWELL: Q. He works on the waterfront? 
A. Yes, down here. 
0, What do you call the waterfront? A. Where the cownis- 
sary boat comes in and brings the supplies over here. 
Q. He knows ebout this fellow who was sapped? A. Yes, sir. 
MR. PEARSON: 9. Did I understand, Mr. Harvey , you to s-y this 
man Williams hed an iron rod? A. He tore up the toilet 
and took the lead ;ipe as a weapon, yes, sir. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q. That was before they brought the rods he 
had done that? A. Yes, he was mad, boiling up 
‘pecause they put him in there. He said he didn't do any mare in 
the riot than anybody else. I id not think it was a very humane 
ect, after jabbing him end be:ting him up that way to go to work 
end put him in the jacket sfterwards. 
®. Div he tear up the t ilet and take this ;iece of lead ;ipe just 
beta e they told him to come out? A. Yes, sire 
0. When he had done that he refused to come out? 
A. Yes, sir. They took the jacket out. The hesd guard up there 
went to the locker and took the jackets out of the locker and 
threw them on the floor opposite the cell that they was going to 
put the san in the jacket. When he saw that he would not come out. 
That is the reason he would not come out 
THE CHAIRMAN: Then it wus he tore up his toilet ond got this 
piece of lead pipe? A. Yese 
Q. Did he attempt to use this piece of lead pipe? 


A. He says, when they opened the door he stood in the cell and they. 





told him to come out. He says, "No, sir, the first man comes 
in here is a dead man." 

THE CHAIRMAN: 9. Did you give that man's nane? 

MR. BENJAMIN: That is Williams. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is the colored man, that man up there now? 
A. Yes, Williams. Another incident I saw up there was a man next 
to me by the name of Campbell and there was another man down at 
the end of the row uy there, he was walking up and down up there 
while the guards were cleaning out the cell, sweeping out his cell, 
and then Campbell knew thie other man and stood back in the cell 
and kind of nodded his head to him to attract his attention and 
this other man nodded his head too 
0. What cell was Caupbell in? A. Let's sec; I can't 
scy exactly, either six or seven. : 
0. When these men were put in the jacket, when Williams was put 
in the jacket, did he cry out? You spexk of the other man crying 


oute A. I never heard Williams say a word. 


0, But you were close to hin when he was in the jacket? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not hear him make any outcry then? 

A. Did not make no outcry, no, sir. I think he wa pretty much 
knocked out, didn't have voice enough to make an outcry. 

0. By re: son of being hit first? A. Y@5~ 

Q. I believe you testified who hit him, didn't you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

0. Do you remember now who it was? A. Why, the Captain 
Randolph end Mr. Lee and the three guards up in the blind. 

Q. Which one hit hin? A. They all was hitting him. 
Q. All were? A. All of them. They had five iron rods 


up there slauming them at him through the door. 
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Q@, Before they put him in the jacket? A. Before they 


put him in the jacket. 

Q. They did not hit or attempt to hit him before he had wrenched 
the piece of lead pipe loose, did they? A. No, sir. 

Q, There was no assault made upon him by any of the officers 
before that? A. No, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? 

MR. McCARTY: Q. Is it & fact,if you are put into the jacket, 
while you are in the jacket if you tell them you will be good they 
will immediately release y u? A. No, sir. 

0. They won't? A. No, sir, not up there. 

0. They leave you in until they think you have got enough? 

A. Yes, sir. 

0. Even though you might spy you will be good and do right, they 
won't release you? A. No, sir, not unt:l the six hours 
is up. | 

9. Sure of that? YES8e 

THE CHAIRMAN: 9. Will you give the name of any person 
Was in the jacket and aske« to be released «nd prouised to 
and was not released? A. Melville asked to be 
0. Melville? A. Yes, sir. 

9. Any other? A. That is the only one 

can think of. 

®%. When did Melville ask to be released and promise to be good and 
was not released? A. About an hour after he was 
put in the jacket. 

®. Give us the date as near as you can when he was put in the 
jacket? A. It was June 12, 1911. 

Q. Who did he make this promise to to be good? 

A. The head guard in the blind, Mr. Irwin. 


MR. BENJAMIN: Q. June 12, 1911 or 1912? 





A. 1912, yes. 
Q. 1912? | A. Yes, sir. 
NMR. McCARTY: Q. How long was he in the jacket? 
A. Six hours. 
Q, Six hours: he was in the jacket? A. Yes, sir. 


0, On this particular date? A. Sir? 


0. He wes six hours on that particuler date in the jacket? 


A. Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Q. Do you remember Melville's words to Mr. 
Irwin, or his words in substance? A. Yese 
0. State then, please? A. He was hollering in the 
cell, "Oh, my God! On, my heart ! My heart hurts me, end the likes 
of that. Mr. Irwin, the guard up there was dow: to dinner. When 
Mr. Irwin comes back up agein lir.. Grubb soes to him and says 
something to him end they comes around to the cell and Melville 
was hollering again, "Oh, my God! Won't you 1 t me out; won't 
you let me out. Mr. Irwin s:ys "Lay dow: there, God damn you, or 
I will put a gag in your mouth.*® 
©. Was that all Melville said? A. Yes, sire 
®. Then Melville did not promise to b ood then? 

A. No, he did not promise, mace no promises to be good, but he 
wanted to get out. 
Q. Yes. He simply asked to get out. 

MR. McCARTY: That was not my question. 

THE “HAIRMAN: Mr. MeCarty's question to you was to name a 
specific inst nce where a person had been put in the jacket and 
had promised to be good and was not rele: sed. 

MR. McCARTY: Q. For that particular offense he was put in for. 
Suppose he refused to work in the mill and then was ;ut into the 
jacket -nd upon being put into the jacket he would then say "I 


will go back and do my work", d they would inmediately release 
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him. Do you know ea case when that occurred or any other similar 
instance no matter what it might be? A. I cantt 


really give you any information. 


Q. You don't know whether a man on promising to to right would 


not be relecsed? A. These men in hee that hav talked 
to me about being in the jecket say you get your gix hours and 

you do your six hours no matter whet you wnt or what you say. 

Q. You don't know thet yourself to be a fact, though? 

A. Well, you will have to deal with the men in the jacket to 

answer thst question. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 9. Of course, what we want ar the facts and 
we want you to undcerstend we ask these questions in all kindness 
end benevolence. A. Yes, sire 
0. We are simply getting at the facts «nd the question was asked 
if you knew of instances where prisoners were put inthe jacket 
end after they had been so placed in the jecket when they promise 
to be better you gid that you knew inst: nces where this had occure 
red and yet they would never take them out of the jacket until 
the period of time had expired. Now, do you know of any man that 
was put in a jacket and after being placed there he besred to be 
released and promised to reform or be better and he was refused 
his release? A. Well, I know one case thst hits 
thet pretty close. 

Q. Well, now, be.ore we get away from that, does the Melville 
case hit that? A. No, sir. 
Q Melville did not promise to be good? 

A. Did not promise to be good; just begzed to ge’ out; it was 
hurting his heart. 

Q. Who was the other? He was a Russian;I don't 


know what his name was. 





5, Is he here now? 

in the carpenter shop. 

0, Don't know his neme or cell number? 

A. He was On the opposit~- side from me. I could never sec him. 

9. Ju t state what he said end what happened then, and the time? 
A. This Russian was on the opposite cide from where I was and he 
hed e habit of singing all the time; that is, once in a while he 
felt like singing and he started in to sing up there one night 

at nine o'clock, he kept up singing and they tried to make him 
keep still. We would not keep still. The guards there telephoned 
down to the night captain;the nicht captein come up there end they 
got a jacket out, went around to his cell, uslocked his cell 

in a hurry «nd grabbed hold of him and pulled him out on the floor 
and put the jacket on him, put him in the cell, put a gag in his 
Outh so he could not make no notise with his mouth. There wes a 
euard up there they c:lled Berney. Then he com:enced to holler 

for Barney. "Sernesy", he says arneymy won't you let me out? 

be scood.* 

MR. BENJAMIN: 9. He said this after he had th gag in his 
mouth? A. Yes. The head guard uj} there says , "That 
will never do." He went and got a bigeer ge and put it 
mough so he could not make no notse -t all. 

Q. You know th t men are not always put in the jacket for six 
hours; you know thet, don't yous You know thet me: have been put 
in tie jacket sonetines for ai hour or an how: and ea half or two 
hour s? A. have heard of them cases, but don't know 
them to be os fact. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Q. What is Werden Hoyle's treatment of you 


and the rest of the prisoners here? A. Well, the 


treatment of the prisoners inside here, «s a gsneral rule, and 





the mill and around the yard and out ide and so forth I don't 
think mys -1f could be any better than what it is. 


Q. Warden Hoyle's conduct towards the prisoners then you will 


sey is kind? A. Yes, sir, I have always noticed 


it 30. 
QO. You mve no complaint to make against Warden Hoyle in any 
matter? A. No, sir; I have never seen nothing that 
I could complain about. 
WILLIAM ROBINSON 
Appears before the Committee 

THE CHAIRMYAN: Mr. Robinson, this is a counittee from the 
Assembly of the Legislature of the State of Califonnia sent down 
here to make some investigation in relation to he application 
of punishuents or cruel and inhunan treatment of prisoners in 
this institution within the last two years. Have you any objection 
to testifying before this committee touching the question? 

MR. ROBBNSON: No, sir. 

Tit? CHAIRMAN: Have you any objection to testifying in the 
presence of other people besides the co :mittee? 

‘R. ROBINSON: No, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Have you any objection to being sworn 
witness? 

MR. RO-INSON: No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIA. ROBINSON 
(S.orn by the Chairman) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Benjamin will ask you some gestions. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Your name is William Robinson? 
A. Yes, sir. 
0. How old are you? A. Twenty-five. 
Q. When did you come into the prison? 


into the institution the 29th of July, 1911. 
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g. 29tr of July, 1911. vrom where? A. From Sacramento. 
Q. For what? A. Burglary. 
Q. First time? A. Second-timer,. 
0, You had been in San Quentin before? A. Yes, sir. 
ME. JOHNSON: What degree? A. First degree. 


MR. OENJAMIN: Q. Pirst desree, this one? A. Yes, sir. 


And the other one also? A. Frist degree. 


Both first degrees? A. Yes, sir. 

Have you served any other term at any other timeet all? 

Wo, sir. 

County jail, er anything? A. Well, yes, I served 
time in the county jail. 
Q. Have you been put in the dungeon since you hsve been here? 
A. Mo, sir. 
Q. Or in the sash and blind? A. No, sir. 
Q. Have you ever seen any one put inthe strait-jacket here? 
A. I have not. 
Q. You have not? A. No, sir. 
0. You have not been in either the dung:on or the sas and 
blind? A. I have been in the dungeon, yes, sir. 
Not since I come back in July. The other time. 
0. Not this time? A. No, I have not. 
Q. Have you seen «t any time since you have been here this last 
time any cruelty practised upon prisoners by any of the guards or 
officers? A, Well, I hev: veen men lots in solitary. 
I know of one man locked in solitary in crazy alley for a long 
tine. He committed suicide in there. They would not let him out. 
Q. What was his name? A. Well, they called him 
"Bathy."I think his naue was Bachigalupi. They called him "Bachy." 


He was an Italian. 
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Q. When did that happen? A. Th t happened since I come 
pack here. 
Q, Do you reme@uber when that was? A. Last winter, 
I believe 
R. JOUNSON: 0. Do you mev:: the winter of 1912 or the 
winter of 1911? A. The winter of 1912. 
Q. This winter last past? A. Yes. 
MR, BENJAMIN: Q. How did he conmit suicide? 


They claim he hung himself. 


Tung himself? A. Yes, sir. 
r Did you see the body after it was taken aut? 

No, I cid not. 

Was your cell near there? A. No. 

Where were you located? A. I was located in 
seven stone over here on the front of the building. 
Q. Vho'was the guerd over there in crazy alley? 
A. There is not any special suard in crazy alley. Captain Ackerly, 
I believe has cherge of the alley, the whole yard. 
9. Who? A. Captain Ackerly. 
Q. Have you seen any guards or officers strike any of the men? 
A. No, I have seen them grab hold of them and jerk them, not 
never seen any guard strike a man here s'nce I have been here. 
Q. Have you yourself had any difficulties at all with any of the 
guards? A. Yes, sir. 
9. Or officers? A. Yes, sir, with Captain Randolph. 
Q. What difficulty did you have? A. Well, I heve been 
run over here, I guess it was about five months ago, if I ain't 
mistaken. A guard down there in the dining-rcom coming in from 
dinner, one was not in line and the other was in line and he said 
"Get over into the other line." I says "Yes sir," and got over 


in the line. When I got inside some of the other convicts must 
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have kind of laughed, I guess, and he pulled me out of line and 
ran to Captain Randolph and told Captain Randolph I told him 


to go and fuck himself. Captain Randolph took my privileges 


away. I argued with Captain Randolph. He says, “Your word", he 


says, “don't go at all. You have got no right to talk? he says 
“when a guard runs you up at all." 

Q@. When you say he took you” privileges away just explain 

to the members of the committee what that means? 

A. Your privileges, vou lose your right to tobacco and writing, 
and so forth. 

WR, WC CARTHY:Q0. Communications from the outside? 

A. Yes, sir. 

WR. BENTAMIN:Q. For what length of time did he take your 
privileges away from vou? A. I think I lost the that 
time three months. He took the indefinitely, but then it was 
three months before I sot them back. I kept coming over after 
them. He would not give them to me. 

Qe That is the only difficulty that you had? 

A. Well, no. The other time I was punished three times for 
things I was not guilty of. 

Q. That is, during your first term? 

Ae That is my first term, yes, sir. 

Q.- You left here aft r your first term. Wher did you complete 
your first term here? A. 1911. 

Q. In 1911? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long were vou out? A. Two months. 

Q. You were out two months when you came back on the second 
term? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. The second charge? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How long had you been out of the prison here before you com- 


mitted the offense for which you were se t back here? 
Ae A month and twenty days. 
QO. How long had you been gent here for the first time?’ 
A. Three years. 
QO. Three years? A. Yes, sir. 
0. So that you came in somewheres about 19099? 
A. 1908, the last part of 1908. 
Q,. The last part of 1905? 

MR. JOHNSON:Q. How old were you 
Ae Iam 25 now. 

MR. BENTAMIN:Q. The the particular difficulty that you 
speak of is the only one that you have had tis time? 
A. Well, yes, since I have been beck here, yes, sir. 
Q. Is there any matter that you know of where any other prison- 

ers have beer struck? Do you know instances where other prisone 

ers have been struck? A. Well, I have not seen any- 
thing when anybody was struck up in the sash and blind. I only 
would speak about that up there from hearsay. 
@. You have never scen any of the officers or fruards strike 
anybody, but vou have seen them grab them and shake them up 
pretty stronely? A. Yes, sir. 

MR. MC CARTHY:Q. Now long have you been here,you say? 
Over a year, have you? A. Yes, sir. 
G. Have your blankets ever been washed? 
Ae My blankets have not been washed and they never was washed 

en Il was here before. 
Have not bee washed since 


No, sir. 
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Q. You came when? Ae In 1911, Tuly. 
Q. Pretty near two years, and your blankets have not been wash- 
ed? A. Yes, sir, it is the same thine all over the ine 
stitution. 
@. Have not been washed for two yeara’ 
A. No, sir. Some prisoners can get their blankets washed if 
they come over for an order,if Captain Randolph feels like 
giving vou an order he will give you the order. 

MUR. TOHNSON:Q. Did vou ever have to have yours washed? 
Ae No, I have note My blankets are in rood condition. If I rot 
them washed thev will cove out of the laundry full of holes and 
wouldn't be fit to use, and if vou come over here and ask 
Randoiph for a blanket he is liable to sive vou any old thing. 

WR. YC CARTHY:Q9. Do thev supply you with towels? 
A. Thev supply you with nothing. I have rot a handkerchief. 
You get a handkerchief when you come in here that has eot to 
last vou a vear. If you send it to the laundry you have got to 
go a week without it until you get it back.If vou are caught 
washing it veu lose your privileges. They won't allow you to 


at all. Tey give you a handkerchief that 


a year . 


MR. FARWELL: Q. You say a handkerchief lasts you a year? 


A. That is what it would take, a year to get another. 

MR. RYAN:Q. Who Was this guard that took you up to Captain 
Randolph? A. Well, I don't know what his name is. 
©. Is he at present here? A, Yes, he is here, 

MR. TORSON:Q. How about vour underwear? and the washing 


of it? A. You get two suits of that when vou come in 
here,and another suit in a year, the following year. Your shirt-- 





you get two shirts when you first come in ané ther in 


months you fet one more shirt. 
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eicrhteen 


0. You get the same stirt boek wher it is sent to the laundry? 


A. Oh, yes, thev are all marked, all marked. 
YR. MC CARTFY:Q. Every week? 


Ae Once a week now, yes. 


Q. That is compulsory, is it? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You have to have your clothine cleaned once a week? 


A. Yes, sir. 


QQ. And take your bath on:e a week? 


Ae That is only si nce I come back. Fefore you was lucky 
. ~ § 


were doing a five years sentence, you wore lucky to get a 


in a year. 


THE CYVALRAN:Q. Are conditions better now since you 


before, in the pr. son? A. Well, 3 


The general covditions? Ase 3680 


The food better? feil, the food is be 


strike, Ves. 


Was the food any better within the last Pew dars 


few days previously to that? 


Well, I can't say it was, no. It is 

About the Do vou come in contact 
occasionally? Ae No, I have never came 
hime 
Qe Never have seen him? ke 7 en Hoyle very se 
through the prison. 
Q. Have you any complaint as to Warden Hoyle's 
inmates? A. Yes, 


Q. You have? <. 


‘CB. 


if you 


bath 


tter gince 


than 


ldom 


for 


comes 
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*) 


Q. Will you state what that is’ 
A. Well, in the first place when that strike come off there 


was about---well, the whole dining room; there was ecishteen 


~ 


hundred men here. They picked out a few individuals, put them 


up there in the sash and blind, men Captain Randolph hac it in 


fore I could geo around here and pick out seven or cight hundred 
men in that strike that went in it just as good ag those men up 
in the sash and blind. 
O. Did Cavtain Randolph pick out the ” himself? 
A. I couldn't say whether he picked them out himself, or not. 
They got the tickets ard was ail run over here. 
0 You said Captain Randolph vicked 
he must have. Certainl 
Q. You reach thi a cone lusion? 
©. Reach it as a conclusion fro 
of Captain Randolph? 
Q. Have vou anv other 
Ae No. 
MR. MC CARTHY:€. Did vou kvow Dr. Ae Yes. 
What was your impression of Dr. ne? How cid he treat 
prisoners” A. I think I Stone was a good doctor. 


All risht A. Treated ther pretty fair,I think. 


~ 12 @ 


$4 
t 


time I went over there r any treatment I always cot it. 


HE CVAIHVAN:@. Did v-u know Dr. Duncanson that was here? 


Dr. Duncanson® 
MR. RFENTAMIN: A prisoner. 


No, I did not know him. 


’ 
wry. "STTA T 1 3T \ . _ - s - ot ns a fa 
DHE CHAIR AN:C. Are you laboring und 


$3me 4 baie 
Cime In fivineg vour testimonv? 
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Q@. You do not fear that any unusual punishment will come to 


vou for telling the facts here? 

Ae Well, I don't care much whether it dos, or note 
0, As a matter of fact vou don't fear that? 

A. No, sire 

Q. You are not laboring under 


don't. ' 


s 


THis CHALIVVANS Any other questions, gentlemen? 
MR. RE’ FAVIN: No, that is all. 


THE CHALHVANsG@. Do you have any meg you would like to 
give the comnittee of people you think ought to be called here? 
Ae Well, I think you have cot all the names that I could figure 
on, men that have been punished, men that have b 
gash and blind there could tell 
about the sash and blind would oan’ 


THE CYVAIRBMAN: I understand. 


(, E. HARDY appears before the Comittee.) 


THE CKAIR AN: What is y ur name? 
HARDY; He. HE. Hardy, Hal Fardy. 

THE CHAIRVAN: Mr. Nardy, this is a committee from 
legialature sent up here to make an investigation of the con- 
ditions at San Quentin prison with relation to the punishment 
of prisoners, or with relation to any cruelties or inhuman treat- 
ment on the paz f the officers of the prison toward the pris- 
onerg, in re@ation toany of these conditions and things, Mr. 
Mardy, within the last two years. I would like to ask you if 
you have any objection at this time to appearing before the 


committee and stating any facts within your knowledge? 
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MR. HARDY: No, none whatsoever. 
THE CUAIRU AN: Is there any reason or have you any obfece- 


giving your testimony in the presence of pecple other 


than members of the committee? There are a few other gentlemen 


in here who are not members of the committee. 

WR. HARDY: None whatsoever. 

THE CYAIRMANs Are vou laboring under any fear of giving 
testimony? 

MR. HARDY: Wone what 

THE CVALR''AN:s De not ect any fear or any favor by reason 
of it? 

WR. HARDY: 


THE CYAIR Te "oy } A @ ‘ rye 8WO rn? 


TESTIMONY OF KH. #. HARDY, 


(Swarn by the Chairman.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Benjamin will ask vou some questions. 

MR. BENJAMIN:SQ. Mr. Hardy, when did vou come to the prison? 
Ae I came here on July 7th. 1910. My charge was manslaughter. 
Q. A charge of manslaughter? A. Yes, sir, from Los 
Angeles that brourht seven years to me. 1 was up for parole 
this last November, but it was cnied. 
Q. You were given a sentence of seven years you say? 
A. Yes, sir. 
OQ. Is that the only time that you have ever served 
ina prison? A. That is the onkh 
I have previously heen a commercial man 

What? A. <A commercial traveler. 


Sperry people at the time I got in this 
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Q. Since you have heen here, Vr. Hardy, have you ever been 


confined in solitary? A. Never. 


Q. Never have” Ae Oh, yes, I will take that back. I 


was in the office for several months and through allowing a 
friend here to persuade me to send a letter out for him which 
was merely a Christmas letter---there was nothing in it, I 
will say, that, excervt a letter to his futher and mother---yet, 
I did not as permission to co so ard so this friend, as l 
thoght he was, ran over anc told Murray and Murray come right 
over and got the letter and Captain Randolph then had re put in 

dungeon for twenty four hours. 

Twenty four hours? A. Yes, sir. 

That is the only instance? 

That is the only time. 

Never have been put in what thev call the gash and blind? 

No, sir, never. 
QO. Have you, during the time that vou have been here,seen any 
cruel treatment of the prisoners by any of the guards? 
Ae Well, yes, sir, I saw one very cruel act, that I co: 
a@ very cruel act, and I think every one else will fud 
same. Now, I have no prejudice or 
officers here whatsoever. 

WRe JOHNSON:Q@. EHefore vou starz 
now? Ae I am Gell tender. 
Cell tender? A. Yes, sir. 

How long hus it been since 

Why, it has been about f 

What were you doing then? A. I was in 


What nature of duties were > performing? 
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A. Well, I was turnkeys' clerk, bookkeeper there. 
Q. Have you been in the office, working in the office since 
you were released from the dungeon? A. No, sir. 
Q. How long have you been cell tander? About a year. 
Q@. Previous to that? A. In the mill. 

THE CHAIRVNAT3:Q. Please give t'e date as near as vou Gan. 
A. It was during this last riot thev | the dining room. On 
Sunday, the second day of the riot, as soon as it started I 


hurried away from the table. I was sittine close to the side 


door and came on up to open my cell door because I knew the men 


would be coming up from the dining roomand so this fellow Grubb 
come running down the wall over there on the far building there 
and he says "I will get some of the sons of bitches." I am at 
the far building on this side, the top tier. I am up on what 
we Gall the top of this first building. 
Q. How fur were vou from Grubb? 
A. See that turn down there, the far end? 
Yes. Ae Right the end of this buildine running 
@longsice of the wall. That is only about ter Peet away from 
my platform. I was standing there. He was runnineg down with 
this gun. Ke says “I will get some of the sons of bitches". I 
knew that fellow was a crazy man. I have seen him talk to hime 
self. Whe’ I was in the mill I have seen him come up into this 
little house down in the sorner of the yard and sit there 
and talk to himself and go through all kinds of gestures. One 
day I happened to be sitting up on the corner,and I spit down in 
the yard and didn't spit near him whatsoever and I never had a 
Call me so many sons of bitches and basturds as that fellow 


Gid, he went on ridiculously and I did not answer him except I 
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says “That is all right, Cap., you have rot the best of it in 


here." When he surned this corner down here of the steps 


he wen* there with no intention, no other intention but Just 


He cid not take aim, just stood and commen- 


to commence shooting. 
ced pumping. Well now, the riot was foing on in the dining 
room, and these were people trvinse to ret away, trying to get 


out,so instead of shooting at the parties where the riot was 
going on he shot others tr rte ee: aWay. 
GC. How man: times cid he A. Three. 


Three times? No, twice. I will take it back. 


He shot three people, but he shot twice, killed one man and one 


bullet glanced and hit two and went through one man's hand,and 


shot another one. That fellow was absolutely crazy. I am not 


saying that with ry prefucice or feeling. 


QO, Aside from that instance have you geen any brutal conduct on 
the part of the guards towards the prisoners? 


A. Never in the world. I will say,too,right now, 1 think this 


would be a verv poor prison if it was not for Captain Randolph. 


VR, TONSON:O, You gs : ‘ poor prison? 
if it was not fo untain Randolph it would be gm very 

poorly manased. I believe discipline here is splendid. 

Captain Handolph docs not impose on the man who will do his duty, 


I will sa’ that positively of him. H always to my person- 

al knowledge, anc from my observation been you 

Know there is a lot of knockers outside in the world . Of course, 
the worst gang of them is right in here. We have some very bad 
bad knockers in here. 


Mi. BENJAMIN; Q. That is amongst the prisoners, you mean? 


A. Oh, yes, certainly. Now, Dr. Duncanson---I was reading of 


x 





his description. 


MR. JOHNSON:Q. Where did 


Ae In my “Oregon Journal" I get. 


@. How long ago? Ae Well, 


papers two or three weeks ago. 


Q,. Were vou fanilior 


Ae Yes, sir. You see th: 


I knew him all the time 


be there talkire to him. 


dow! 


MR. BENTAVIN:SQ. What was his 


i+? A. When Il first cane here 


to be crippled whatsoever, and he ar 


er,and so after I cot into 


he was in the mi then. While I was 


revenher seeing doctor 


was handing out 


then I was quite surprise 


alley,and I asked him what 


verv bitt 


MR. Mhat was he 


actions 


~~ 3 
general 


Gaused it LnOW.e 


QO. What 


A. Well, 


matism,. 


0. 


Could 


TY ‘ . — aS ae 
i@ Was usins e stick. 


Q- A stick? 


O. Did he ever have crutches? 


condition 


Duncanson 


alley 


the 


c 


I 


the office, why, 


in 


o~ 


(oJ 


bitter 


? 


Ae 


aoc 


bh 
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That was spreading it on entirely too much. 


u read his description? 


he wag in here? 


fust this side of me. 


here, I believe, and I would 


‘ou observed 


tor did not geen 


ere in the mill togeth- 


the doctor--well, 


sffice the next Il 


ne was filling,he 


‘or the todlet,and 


see him in the 


he wag there. He wag 


about? 


e warden. What had 


Yes, after he was 





moved in the alley he seemed to be quite helpless. 


Q@. Did he have crutches then? 


A. When he went into the alley first? 


oO, Yes. A. Wo, I think not, I don't think he did;I am 
not vositive on that. 
0. Did vou see him at any time use crutches? A. Oh,yes, 
0, About how lone was that after this? 
Ae I have seen them have to pick him un and almost carry him 
to set him out in the sun. 
@. Did he do much talking to you otherprrsoners? 
A. Well, I really saw him talking to several,but I did not get 
down to listen to his conversation. 

Do ¥ou know whether he made any comments such as he had made 
to you to other prisoners, or not? 
A. I think he has, yes. 
Qe Very generally? fudge so from what I can gain 
from other prisoners. 
Q. From what vou gathered, was he inclined to complaim genere- 
ally to other pris ners about either real or fanciad injuries? 
A. He seemed to be rather chronic in thet way. 

MR. MC CARTHY:Q. Mr. Hardy, x gaid vou 
Duncanson in the mill? A. Yes, sir. 
in the mill while he was working there. 
Qe Do vou remeynber the machine that 
Ae No, I do not. 
MWR. JOH'SON;9. That waste 

Ae That waste baler if doctor 
that. Of course, I don't pay particula: 


MR. MC CARTHY:Q. Mr. Hardy, do you know 
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me anding food there that are syphilitic? 
Ae Well, now, I couldn't answer that question, because there 
are so many syphilitics in here. 


Q@. You do not know of them hi dling food, though? 


A. I will tell you this: there is a great big fat fellow, I 


don't know what he does in the alley, but he does look to me 
like he is syphilitic. There is another fellow that has got very 
sore eyes. I think his nave is Miller. He is also a fcod tender, 
and then there is one or two others who are very very filthy 
and dirty. 
Q@. Men are allowed to spit all over the varé anv places 
thev want? A. Yes. 
Q. That is permitted, is it? 
Q. Are thev permitted to spit all over th 
A. Oh, yes. It is a wonder something has not broken 
MR. TOHNSON:Q. What has been the treatment of 
Hardy, since you have been in here? 
Ae Well, I can't say that I have been mistreated. I have tried 
to live strictly up to the rules. Tha’ is the only way you can 
get along in here. 
WR. BENJAMIN: Q@. You were a conmercial 
A. Yes, sir. 
And had been such for how lone’ 
way I got into this scrape was the first time Mr. Alexander 
the name 
Was running against what 18 on the recall. 
Q. Harper? A. I got to drinking and ot ito a scrap 
with a couple of fellows politically, you understand. The 
fight started ard I shot. 


MR. PARWEH.LL:Q. You were drunk at the time? 





Q. What did you do? Kill a man? 
Ae Yes, sir; liquor was the cause of all of it. 


MR. TOHSON:SQ. Coming back to the question of syphil- 


itics, Mr. Hardy,do you have any idea about how many syphilite 


ics there are in the prison here? 
A. I understand there is quite a number. I couldn't five you 
the estimate, but 1 would fudge at least, from what I have une 
deratood, from hearinrs cifferent ones saying they had been to 
take "606" treatment here, there must have been at least sev-ral 
hundred of them, four hundred anyway, I should think more. 
Q. Think out of the 1900 there must be three or four hundred? 
Ae Oh, yes. The worst thing about it here is that mill down 
there, that is degruding. 
QO. What do vou ean? A. Fellows getting down into that 
rope room and frigging one another. 
Q. You mean the practise of sodomy? 
A. Yes, that is the most damnuble thing. It seems like that 
Captain that is down there don't seem to pinch that thing as 
Closely as he ought to from what I understand. 

That is his name? A. Captain---- 

He is the man in charge in the dav? Ne is in charge now 

time? A. Yes, sir. 

How long has he been there? 
A. He has been there at least three years since I have been 
there. 
Q@. Is the practise of sodomy rather general? 
A. Oh, fierce, yes, the most horrible place you can possibly 
imagine. 


Q» Have you heard any comments here as of the inmates 





having syphilitic trouble in the rectum? 
A. Yes, syphilttic trouble and also gonorrheal. 

MR. FARWELL: He did not get vour question. 

MR. JOH SONSQ. Yes, I mean in the rectum. 
Ae Yes, I am speaking of that, contracted by an immoral act, 
heth of them, gonorrhea and syvhilis, both. I think there is 
three or four in the alley now for that if I am not mistaken. 
@. Have vou witnessed any acts of cruelty other than the ones 
you have enumerated upon the part of the guards towards the 
prisoners? A. No, sir, I never did. 


QO. You sav you were in the dungeon 24 hours? 


A. Yes, sir, put in the day before Christmas at ten o'clock, 


and let out Christmas morning’ I will sav twelve hours, not 
twenty-four. 
Q. Twelve hours? 
Ae Well, it would be 24 hours. I was let 
ten o'clock. Twenty-four hours, yes, sir. 
QO. What was your food during the tims 
A. Just bread and water. 
©. How much bread? 
Ae Oh, I think I got three or four pieces of bread. 
Ge Three or four slices‘ 

Yes, sir. 

Thick slices? 

No, sir, medium, about that thick. 

And what was the sanitary condition? 

me fellow muet have just Bone out and they had not had a 

Chance to clean up that place they put me in. You can imagine 


the odor of it: that nicht. You have seen it, haven't vou? 





Q. Yes. 


MR, RENTAMIN: Yes. 


A. Horrible. 


MR. To} ’ SO N 4 C : I 8° iv Da 8 & ¥ { A z £4 j Cj co wr mos ¢ of ? % ea 


44ima? 


A. No, I staye o the door as I possibly could to get 


much fresh keep 4 n this erahe 


THE CHAIR ‘ANS Q What vuard m vou in dungeon? 


. 
Captain Murray. 
Did Captain Murra, 
there to ascertain its 
NO, Git. 
‘ei he left vou? 
80 humiliated by 
498 about 

severe punishment 


preity much exercised. 





Q. Did you make any complaint about it while you were in-%Kere? 


A. Never had no chance; they went right out. 

Q. Did not say anything? A. No, sir. 

0, You sey this alley is in terrible condition; you are referring 
to the alley over there by the kitchen? 

A. Wheat is called crazy alley. 

Q. Crazy alley. I s@c. A. Yes. 

Q. I see. You are connecting the crazy alley in any wey with the 
products of the kitchen? A. NO, noe 

Q. The condition in crazy alley is made so largely, or is it 
true it is made so largely by reason of the occupants be_ng in 
there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Naturelhky filthy? A. No question of that. 

At the same time it could be kept cleaner if they had just the 
right kind of men there. I will tell you the trouble: they lesve 
too much of it to "Cons® to run. 

Q. thet? A. They leave too much, the guards leave too 
much for the "Cons® to run. The "cons" play their favorites, 
don't you sée, end let the others go. 

Q. How close were you to Grubb when you heard him sey "I will 
get soue of them son-of-bitches yet"? A. Just the 
width of that alley like as if I was standing on this front 
porch and he was passing along that rail. 

Q. Somewhere is: the neighborhood ot twelve or twenty feet? 

A. Probably fifteen fect. 

QO. The riot was in the diningeroo., was A. Yes, 
down in through here. 

Q. How far along this wall did he get beiore he stopped? 

A. He went clear down this wall and went to where you see this 
next guarcd-house is on the wall. You can't see it from here, 


but where you see the steps going down, just beyond that. That is 
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where he started pumping. 


Q. And the man he pointed at were people who had come aw:y? 


A. They were rushing to get out of it. The alley wos full of 
people trying to get away. 

Q. Were they doing anything at that time excepting trying to get 
away? A. Trying to get away. 

Q. Sure about that? A. Yes, sir. 


0, Wer: they hollering? A. That hollering was going 


on everywherce 
THE CHAIRMAN: Q. In the dining-room the hollering was 
soing on? A. Sut in the yard too; hollering 
everywhere. 
0. Did call out to them and remonstrate with them beiore he 
hot? A. Not a word. He just cot there like 
this, come running down, never even put the gun to his shoulder-- 
"pin! bim ! 
0. Did he say anything? A. Not a word. I don't g£emember 
esbout that because they come running to the cells then and I 
had to lock them in. 
Q. Did you ever make any statement to anybody else? 
A. This is the Jirst time I ever have. 
Q. No statement to anybody else as to that? A. Nevere 
MA. FARWELL: Q. Were they on the w:y to the cells when he 
chet them? A. Alot of them on the way trying to 
get up the steps. 
Wanted to get out? A. You .@s when they 
in the dininge-room a lot of them coul< not get out, 
of the windows, you know, and in rushing to 
through this side door which goes down to the mill, of course 


there is two thousand men just blocking the wey ard turning these 
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tables here--you can't -et out just as fast as you want to. 

when they got into the alley there were a lot of men scared and 
excited and naturally they stopped for a moment and looked back 
and e lot of them were going up the steps and a lot of ‘hem caping 
this way. Fortunately, as I say, I had been in the riot then on 
Saturday and on Sunday I just went right for my cell. But there 
was no excuse for that man shooting that way. 

THR CHAIRMAN: Q. The evaditions in the prison generally 
speaking as to the treatment of the men and the food and the 
treatment of the prisoners are they better than they were 
formerly? A. From what I can understend the condieg 


tions now are much better than they used to be. Since my term 


here they have been about the same. 


. About the same? A. Yes. eally we get better 
Q 


eating here tha «a gre t many families do utside. You meon 


since this riot? 
Q. Well, I did not have the riot in mind, but I wa: asking 
generel question if the conditions are getting better here 
worse? -A. Oh, well, they are getting better. 
Q. Then have the conditions in r lation to the food, or the 
treatment of the men changed materially for the better in the 
lest three or four days? A. Ye8&e 
AR, FARWELL: Changed for the better in the last three or 
four days. 
HE CHAPMAN: Yes, ¥re Farwell. 
FARWELL: Years, you mean? 
(8 CHAINMAN: No, I asked him in that way. 
FARWELL: I thought you made o mistakes. 
CHAIRMAN: Wo, I meant that. 


In what manner have the conditions changed for the better 
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within the last three or four days? A. Well, they 
grent any little favors you ask more readily aow. 

MR. FARWELL. Q. What do you mean, Mr. Hardy? 
A. A favor. If you ask for some change of handkerchiefs or anything 
of thet character. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Q. Is the food any better? 
A. Wo, I canft r the food is any better. 
Q. Is the food as cood? A. I heve no kick on the food. 
I am @ating in the main line all the time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any further quest ons? 

MR. RYAN: Q. You sey you took a letter from the prisoner? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Was it the same prisoner you took the letter from that reporied 


you? A. Yes, sir. 


Q@. Do you think that prisoner jobbed you? A. Oh, yes. 


Q@. Coming down to that point: Have they such a system os a stoole 
pigeon system all through here? A. What is that? 
Q. Heve they such ao syst as a stoolepiszeon system? 
A. Oh, yese 

MR. McCARTY: The question I want to asi s this: Is i 
fact thet any man is deni:d permission to be allow d to go to 
school here, if « man applies is it possible for him to go to 
achool? A. I hav: understood so. That part I 
couldn't sy. 
Q. You don't know that? A. No. Now, there is one 
thing I want to mention while I am here. There is a gr at desl of 
prejudice feeling existing in this we think the ofiicers will 
let certain "cons" that stand in with them, understand, make a 
bad report of another man. Now, they have got nothing sgainst 
me outside of that one little act and I have spplied for parole, 


and my conduct has been strictly as good os any of them here, 
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not one mark against me. 
g. Is thet not a breach of one of the strictest rules of ‘he 
prison? A. Well, I don't know zebout that. I was 
going to say that when I went up before the Board they had it 
firmly in mind not to allow me to try and make parole. I furnished 
good references and I give tex a correct biographical sketch 
of my life. I am inclined to think there was a little bit of 
prejudice or feeling ageinst me in not catering as closely to 
Mrs. Smithe She used to come in the office and I was busy and 
really I could not run sround end bow and smile all the time. 
There was quite a strong knock ;ut in against me that way and 
that had something to do with me not getting parole. Wow, I have 
known men to get paroles here that were regular toughs and go out 


only juct to get ea chence to turn another trick. They could get 


porole very easily. Others, men who were trying to do right 


and by some mistske fell once, they were the ones that have 
been turned down. 
(Here the Committee adjourns to meet at the Palace Hotel, 


San Francisco, this evening, March 28th, 1913, at 8:30 P.M. ) 
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consider it « j e to the record, 
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go like this, With him, it is just a suggestion of that. 
fhe kernig is the inability to bring the leg up and straighten 
it, because of trouble with the back. 
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prominent, This is the site cf the original injury. 
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this early injury? asheuld say so, le gives 2 very 
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orhyderopathic or whatever you want to call it? A, All men 
having an M. D). Degree, degree of doctor or meiicine. 

Q. It takes in all those different schools? 
A, Yee, sir. 
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roster of graduates of every melical coliege of the United 
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have been able te get from the records of institutions, 
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him was not complete; the point being that 1 made no statement 
in any of my letters that the injuries we found were due to 
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hey have ate nething 


¥? ¢ 
;} 


bread 


l first begun worki 
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for? A, Yor rebbery, 


cjaco, 


e” There is only one degree 


e to give name? A, Joseph 


, ré ur 


served the sentence under? 


22 the ame I] ms sentenced 


ve 


+ 1, 
Ww 


od in the prison just 


very by a y ari ma I kno N men ’ 


in the 


», and 1 have seenthem go in 


and eoffee and 1 werked in the 


nditdions down there was very 


ri ¢ 


say it bad? 


Yas 


sent in---there vasn't 


wae bad; it was 


seen Onions brought in there-e 


sack of cnions in the 


, r 
wv 


win hn is Ph rice 
riot, and when you go through 


there was n half a sack 


‘tr 


tew day, if didn't have 


Q 


i frould be 


oy ve 8 
. A § 


t 


Ble gay 
& 5 


; vould put the hese into it, 


at 


and water and potatoes, 


kitchen ere tes, sir. 


wo Tk ing i@ kitchen at “an 


kitchen at “an 
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Quintin in, well, anout 1907, 


Q, When did you cease your work in the kitchen? A 1 stayed 


there until December, and 1 get tired of the way things were 
there, you couldn't get nothing > work with, and everything 
was “You have to cut this out", "Can't you get along 
"without this sack of flour? Can't you get along without a 
“sack of onions today? Can't you stretch this a little further? 
"The warden is kicking about expenses." all right; 1 left; 

l went back in the kitchen avain and 1 worked for a year there, 

WR. FARWELL3:Q. You ceased what time? In December? 

A, December, 1907. 
that sane year? A Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRVAN:Q@. Do you knowanvthine about the conditions 
in the prison there during the lest two years & Yes, sir; 
1 just came out of there last February 17th. 

WR. JOHNSTON Q. Yuu my you quit and left there, Deo you have 
your cheice of occupations? No; 1 went to the captain and 
I told him that 1 didn't vant to stay there any more; that 1 
would like to get out of there; that I dian't wmt to get into 
any trouble, 

@,. And he let you geo? No, ne didn't want to let me go, 
but 1 told him that it was a case of getting inte trouble or 
getting out of there, 
le Then you were put in there agszin ister’ | That was in 
December. 1 went in the following June. 
Q- What was your cecupation at the time of the bread riot? 
A, 1 was machinist on the ecard-winders in the mill. 

Are there different dining reoms from the regular mess? 


Yes, there is another thing: if a man has a little ability 
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over there, and he goes over there, that is, if he is a 
machinist or painter or something iike that, were they can use 
him and get the work cut of him then they will feed him better. 
Now, my idea is that we are all the same over there, no matter 


what our ability is or anything else, that if we went in there 


we should all be fed the come, no matter if you are a book 


keeper or designer or good gardener or anything in regard to 
that; I think we gre all equal; we all should be fed the same, 
And 1 spoke ft he warden about it too; 1 told him it would be 
a good idea io away with that place that they called the red 


xwmaxr front, were they fed us better. 1] was eating in there, 


but etili 1 me willing to sacrifice it if he would feed us 
all the s: 
THE CHAIRMAN: Q 


Hoyle. 


x 


When? A Let meé see 3 ek aftere---June of 
jast year. 
Q June, 1912? 
Mat did thé 
WR. FARWELL: 0 fas th: af r the riot or before? 


the riot. 


was not unkind te me Previous 
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for an interview, and not one, but four, and 1 never got to 


see him, 


that did you do with the ietter you wrote? A. I1 put it in 


the mail box. 
0, “here is the mail box? | Underneath the stsirs in the 
stone buildings, 

In the yard? in tne yard. 

lower yard” No, the upper yard, where the cell 

puildines are, 
Q. Addressed to the warden? /§ Addressed to arden Hoyle. 

Those letters were never answered? A A year afterwaris, 
after 1 wrote, I was talking te ir. “hav, the mperintendent of 
the mill, and he asked me the cause of the riot. 1 told him, 
over the focd, Fell, he says: “You were not in it." 1 says; 


"No; about the fo@ personally, myself, 1 had no complaint to 


"make, only at noon timee--they give me two meals a day 

"red front on account « ay working on the card winders 

"doine 2 machinist's 

"hungry, Il would -o in 

"stex, and it was very ba rnd ro , beef on Wondays. 1 have 
"seen men sick fer weeks after it rom dysentery, from the 
meat." Se 1 spoke to him about it anid he asked me: "1s it 
"all on account of ay as not ali on 
“account of that eithe: says j same from a whele lot of 
the mens’ treatment and ise that r,. Randolph had handed cut 
to the boys too, Tie says wnat were they c ine the warden 


u 1, 4 ' — sy? . « os 2 4 , a — ae 
a bull shitter"=---] don 1a) LO say if there are any ladies. 
Haye you any more of ta ind of lanruage® A No, that 


will be all. Well, he asked me that and 1 told him, 1 says: 


" a * . , ‘ ; 
1 know m that have vrote to tis warden four or five months 
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®fand asked for an interview." le sayes: "hy don't they go to 
®the capntain?® I says? "They go te the Captai "Yell, 


evhat do you want?" "I want ‘o see the warden." “Well, you 


a 


"can't see him. ‘le isn't here. Can't 1 do something for you.*® 


and that is tre end of it. fhey will ge to their ceil, they 
gill write a letter to the warden and never hear from it. 

Are you civing general conclusions cr wnat tock place there 
or what happened to you in relation tu the writing of tre 
letters to the warden? 1 am relating to myself. 

As to yourself? A Yes, sir. 

Q. You never heard fren e varden yourself? Wait a min- 
ute, Mr. Shaw sayse--then 1} told him: “Why, 1 nave wrote a 
"letter tc the varden a year azo, not one but four, and 1 
"never seen him." tie says: "Ali right." About a week after- 
wards a Picket came dom: "Come to tre wardents office." 

send you a ticket by a runner to cone 1 he warden's office. 
So 1 went up there=---] went up to Mr, Shew and told him: 


"Here, 1 have got 2 ticket to the Warden's office. I1 will 


i an 


"have to ec > there, and i: don't geet back my helper will 


"close the machines dom." tie sa suess you are getting 
"that interview," l says: “Maybe, yes. don't care for it 
"now That 1 

up there and 

"ne a letter." 

"see me about?" 

"regard to ac of work never mind it now; 1 have got 
"the change; cot her Job." "Weil*, he says: “all right." 
£ got up to ro He says: “Is the trouble over inside?", re=- 


ferring to the says: “Yes." He says: "Yhat was the 
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*eause of trat?® co ] went on to tell him. Just related about 
the abuse the captain had given us and sbout the fo@ fo he 
says: "You know there was some bad meat came here, but 1 sent 
it back te San Rafael." 1 says: "1 never heard anything about 
"that. 1 know the meat at noontime me bad," andl says, 
"there ave been times when 1 vould have to push the dinner 
“aygay from me and drink my coffep and a piece of bread and go 
back to work again." ‘ie saya: "We will change these things, 
"My waen't 1 notified about that?* 1 says: “There it is." 
1 save: "There has been men tried o see youe--cene man in 
"particular 1 kneov tried to see you and couldn't see you. He 
"went to the captaine--first he went to the steward with a 
"piece of meat. I seen this with my own eyes. It was bad. 
"The rest of the prisoners had pushed that meat away that was 
*on the side of the table. 1d to come up early and 1 could 


"eat early and go back to the mill and repair any machinery 


"that was broke while the other boys was at dinner, 1 seen him 


"eo to the steward with this meat*--- 

Q. Are you telling what you eaid to the warden’ 

telling what 1 said to the warden. Is that right? 

Qe Surely. A. 1 told him about seeing thie man Meyers co to 
the Steward, Moulton, with the piece of meat that wae bad. Il 
told him he left the steward and when he left him there was a 
con steward there that surned around and hollered at him---1 
said, he comes up to the captain and he goes on the porch 

to the captain dth this piece of meat and the captain tells 
him, "You get cout of here, you are an agitator; if you don't 
"I will put you in the hole", and he says-~=- 


Q- What captain are you referring to A, Captain Randelph. 


‘ 
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"] will take your privileges." 1 told the warden 


He says’ 
this, and 1 asked the warde, 1 says: “1f this man complained 
®to you vould you ha done that ?* and he just held his 
head down and scratched, and he said: "No, 1 would have invese 
"tigated it." But how can he investi:sate it? You could never 
see him. 
arden at that time why he had never replied 
to your numerous letters” 4 No, 1 couldn't do that. 
prisoner and he was the warden, 
You were there in his office, 
Did you ask him that question? 
Thy didn't you? A Because J] couldn't ask 
prison over there=--] was only a prisoner, 
around and ask him why he didn't answer my letters. 
Couldn't told him that you had written and tried 
to communicate with him three o I did tell 
him that; 
ny 0 that? A No 2 diaun't 
word at 211. One hetter, arote to him in regard to 
I lost all my teeth there thought they ought to 
fixed there, and 1 never received a reply from it. 


MR. FARTFLL:Q. You wrote him about your teeth, you say? 


A. 1 wrote about my teeth and he never replied to me about it. 


4¢ Do you know whether the doctors ever looked inte the 
question of teeth troubles with any of the ether men? A, Yes, 
lots of them had their teeth repaired, A dentist canes there 
from the outside, 

UR. JOHNSTON:Q. Haven't they any dentist in there? A, Wo, 


there is none; he comes from can Rafael. 
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That is one trade or profession that is net 


; 
A 


t 
- 


iy with the fire 


79. you said about deing aw: 


dees treat mean? 


Are you testimony? Il 


0 in . 
shied. 


1 sugzrest that you so through the affidavit and 


e notes--< 


vanted to ask rome 


a loner ime and I] have 


any breaks. 


excused abeut it. 


you were in San Quintin during the 


have nersonali knowledge of any cruel or 


i ni Vy 


cr against any inmate of 


practiced upon 


ny officer of it prisen” In the last two 


recard to myse. iot in the last 


had to pretty near cut on account of 


J 


dreye and threatened ab: 


mo 


have been dead than 4d any more, 


oe + 


yuestion, question 


itnessed r inhuman 


treatiuen officers 


towards any person, 


trat. iu want it 





Q. Yes, A. Ail right, not in regard to myself in the last 


two years, bute--- 
9, To any other person within the last two years” 
did. 1 seen Captain Randolph etrike this Murphy boy. 


Q. State the incident and when it was, as near as you can 


renember? ! There was one morninge--when the bell rinrvs 
we get up and we dress--- 
Q. Give the date as near as yov can” 


date. 


th 


Q. Give the month, the time of the year, or something of that 


kind? A. It was about February, two years ag 


Q. That wuld be in 1910, wouldn't it? 


mornine we come down vith our buckets, 

Who did? A All the prisoners come around the line with 
our buckets, Maybe some of them misht be a little out of the 
line, or might not feel just risht or sanething like that. 
Yell, Murphy came slong thi LO ec, he didn't feel very good 


a 


and he was o of the line, 
Q. Can you give Murphy's number? A. No, I don't know 


Murphy's number. 


Give his first nave? A. Ho ion'tt know his firet name; 


afew 


1 was not acquainted with him. 
Proceed, A. So he comes along in the line and there was a 


guard there=---1 forget the guard's name=---1 forget sho it was; 


ne said somethi: to Murphy, and Murphy---he looked around at 


ag 


4 


hime--might have said somethihg back to him He told him to 
get in line. He told him to get in line, Murphy didn't get in 
line quick enough and he took him over to the office, and he 


was over there, he was explaining himself te Captain Randolph and 


Be 





pretty soon © ptsin Randolph--- 

Did you go over to the office with him?” A, No, we looked 
through the shed in the yard, 

Mat you are telling now you observed fran a distance? 

I observed from a distance. 

Proceed, And 1 saw Captain Rendolph slap Murphy in the 
face. 
Q. Do you | Murphy is yw? A, Yes, sir. 
Q. Where? A He is doing eight years at Yolsom, 

Any other instance of cpauelty or inhuman punishment? 
A. Yes, but not that 1 observed, but shat i have been told 
by boys that have come out of the incorrigible celi since thig 
rict took place, 

ild be glad to get that 


omeone else told you; I pre=- 


ere is what I have seen, 
There was a young fellow in theree--they c:lied him Bacci; l 


don't know his name; ! used to keep company with another boy 


in the vard; that boyts name 1 don't know either. 


Q@. De you know Bacci's cell number’ A No; Bacci is dead. 
Very well. A ‘o Baeci went leng for hiie, and this 
other boy was going to apply for a parole, and his brother had 
been over to see him, and his brother asked Captain Randolph 
about his brother being paroled, and he says: "Well, as long as 
"he keeps the company of this Htacci he will have a hard time 
egetting out of here, Well, this fellow that came over to 
see his brother ‘told hie brother xbout this, and his brother 


comes in and telis Bacc he says: “1l can't talk te you any more 


"because if 1 do be able to get out of here.” Bacci 
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"ye and you were raised together, we know cone another all 


says: 


four lives in San Mrancisco." Yeli, he saye, “The Captain 


*told my brother." All right, from that 
LO 


grow crazy and beran to rtop talking 


all against him and re wouldn't talk to nobody and one Sunday l 


came out of this red front, eating, and 1 looked in the yard and 
1 saw the doctor working overe--in Crazy Alley, working over 


him around, id hung himself, 


and Pacci Pocr devil is dead new, and ever since 
faptein Randolph told this friend of his to talk to him 


any more, that he woes no good, Kacci begin to so down the line, 


Now, ancther thing 1 #itnessed--- 
hat was the date, about the date, that you saw this Bacci 
being worked over by a physician in Crazy Alley” A lt must 


en July or 


had hung himself in 


Crazy Alley. 
You had some oct et ’ you wanted to mak nive 


pretty hard for 2 man to renenber 
*£O much on his ming, come of them might 


dates ; he 


have a calendar and you mirht see a calendar 


s calendar in 


record 
8 about 


March eitlied him 


aT : Ye » a 
Old 7 OC; OLig Loo, 


One Sunday we 1 )) in tre Vo md . gaw all . rest of 


the boys rush out ali rushed dow there, and 





we rushed over tc where t>ese towers were in the 
was climbing up the towers, Yrom what 1 observed 1 thought he 
was trying to Jump off the tower. He couldn't succeed so they 
coaxed him down acd took him into the hospital, and the nex 


dayerel theught se might be ke in the hospital until he got 


.  % ny . a « ' ‘ - 
but the ne ; 3 ne ‘aa gent 


better or be put in Crazy Alley, 
down to tre mille--Mcnday, Tuesday morning as working with 


a monkey wrench, and 1 felt something come don and hit me on 


the hand, snd I eeen there wae a little blood. The barber shop 


over my bench wher as vorking. 1 didn't 


‘7 


pay any attention to it, '‘ ecause 1 thought o of the barbers 


had cut himself, so 1 wiped the blood off, and it vas not two 


minutes after until a fellow by the name of Peets cane down 


and said a fellow just cut his throat up in the barber shop, 


thought he was joshins e on account of my wiping the blood off 


1 went upstairs and there was old Joe with a hele 


~ 


in his throat from there over to there, and 1 do blame it onto 


Captain Randolph, that if he had taken care of that man when he 
seen that he was crazy, instead of his habit of saying: "Oh, 
"well; ne all right; 1 know these fellows; they are trying 
"to beat me; they are trying to seheme out of werk; they are 
"trying to do this*---if he had let vacci and his friend alone 


Bacci would have been alive today, And then this Delhantie 


business, 


vy lone ago Veo \. Delhantie, 4 year ago this 


hw 
month, iast year, 


Preceed, 4 Delhantie, he was working in the dining room, 


come trouble up there with Kaufmann; xe it didn't amount 


V4ide 


to anythine at the time, and this Petersen and Delhantie were 


cme 
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learning this telegraphing together, and they used to talk a 


good deal, and they hid an instrument in there, and they had 
the bookse-~<-they were learning, ‘So raufmann and Delnantie 
started in, growlin , and a little argument, so Petersen took 
the fieht of Kaufmann, ‘Yell, he vent te the office and told 
lies about Delhantie, alli right. 

Howde you know that? A. Delhantie told me, 

You are telling ni nat Delhantie told you? 2, sir; 
l was don in the yard one day and 1 seen Delhantie standing 
over in the corner of the yard under the cuvardpost, and he was 
crying, @aidi1 walked cver and said: “Well, Del, what is the 
omatter.* He says: "1 do: are so much, if they would only 
“tell the truth about me a he office, but going up there 
"lying about me and telling stories about me that is not right, 
"and having Captain Randolph call me up there and abuse me 
"over these thines and ball me out over tren e--e-tekine this 
"other prisoner's word for it, it is going kind of hard on me." 
I says: "1 know that, we > all here, and the best thing you 
"can do is to make the best of it He says: "I can't do it." 

crying at this time C e chewed tobacco a srovd 

deal and he asked me for 2 chew of tcbacco, so 1 Rave him a 
piece of tcbacco that 1 had and 1 left him. Well, so in 
about two weeks afterwards,--eafter this tulk, talking to Wr. 
Shawe--this was after Delhantie had kilied Kaufmann. 


T ose nme f'n 11 me ry SS a 4 » ll ~* 
ud is as sufMann his friene -" was 


Pel inw + 
felle i” uv 


Petersen, 


too? idn't Delhantie try to 
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kill Petersen too? He tried to kill Petersen. 


QQ. And tell us what those stories were t ey were telling. 


A. How, 
at stories they teld Randolph about Delrantie” .. The 
fact ise--] am not saying that 1 knowthis, but the general 
talk of the prison was that Kaufmann was telling this kid, the 
young fellow he was, to fo over to the office and tell Ran- 
oh that Delhantie vas trying to screw him. 
That is, commit scdomy”? ~ Yes, sir. 
What is his name, Petersen? 
Petersen, 
Petersen and Delhantie were friends : They were friends 
sir. 
What nationality” Del “antie ws a negro, 
Delhantie was a negro, 
And Petersen a white boy Yes, sir. 
How old was Petersen? | gvess Yetersern wes 
or 24, 
And Delhantie? 
i could judge. 
‘Yat physique was Delhantie, 
big man. 


é 


2. And Petersen” 
run down a little, 
Yat kind of a lookins man mes vaufman \ Kaufmann was 
® bic heavy man, fe weighed J] 
%e Of course this if somewhat in 
tell us what was the general feelin 


men anong the cenvicts in the prisen 





regard to Kaufmann 

Q. In regard to the threecf then, 

Ae In regard to the three cf t em. Well, 1 will tell you, 
Petersen was a very quiet boy, a young fellow; he very seldom 
ever mingle d with enybody or very seldom ever tulked to any 
body, and he minded his om business, In regard to him every- 


body always said, a ¢isa pretty ood fellow.* That 


is, 1 never talked to every man in the prison, jy had my ow 


friehds like everybody had, and mongst my friends wienever you 
would set tulking «bout = is fellewor that fellow, they said, 
talkine out “etersen, "Well, Petersen is 2» pretty gzoud fellow; 
"ne minds his own business." ‘That is sil that is reuuired 
thee and Delhantie, he was considered a retiy «cud 
fellow. 16 wae not conei dered that he culd pack any tales or 
get anybody inte trouble over having an onion in t eir pocket 
or an extra sack of tobacco, and Kaufmann had the name of bee 
a stoolpigeon, 
ag been repeated to us that Petersen ms a he-prosti=- 
If he was ] don't know it. 
And that both of t’ese men were after him, sid 
hear that repeated in the prison? | Neo, 1 diun't 
1 will tell you what 1 heard. The troubl was over that 
Petersen had some money left to him and that Kaufmann was try- 
come between him and Delhantie in order to get hold of 
money, 
hear 
Kaufmann was killed, 
Can you explain why Delhantie tried te kill Petersen also? 


am just after telling you that he had packed tales 


a 
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to the «ffice. 
Q, Who had? A Petersen, arid that Delhantie wmnted Peter=- 
sen to go to th them that it was wrong; that 
is all that he wanted, - says you do that there ill be 
"no more trouble and 1 #il ot hother you and 1 vill keep 
"away from you,.* 
Q, Had Petersen told Delhantie that he wanted Delhantie to 
keep away from him? 4. wo, not that 1 know ot 
0, asn't that a rather strange statenent for Delhantie to 


make? ) ac t hink it wag f was over there and l 


seen that 1 was going to get in trouble with some man or get 


in wrong over anything, and ] it was the best to k eep 


away from hi would think it was rood policy fer me to 
tell him that if he would tell t> etruth about this matter l 
would keep away from him and have nothing more to say to him 
or do with him. Refvre 1 left there there was boys over there 
ith a disease---7 cuess they didn't tell you nothin: about 
that. 
Ye hawe heard come of it. A A boy by the name of 
1 went to the warden about that case. 
when? A About three weeks before 
out of there, 
minection with 
have we heard that there 
heard it from tre arid the dector, both 
the present physician, as we as the inmates, 
enoct attenrpted to hide ii zo don't hare that 
imprescion at all, 


MI (Mt ey ° i a : 
A CUALRMAN: Now, to get back: 


‘> 





matter, had you? A. Yes, sir. 
¥R. FARVELL: He had not finished about Van Horn. 
MR. JOHNSTON: Unless he wants to make some further state- 
ment. 
THE WITNESS? 1 didn't know whether you people knew about 
this thing or not. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 1 want to ask you now relating to any other 


acts of cruelty upon the part of any officer of that institu- 


+ 


tion against any prisoner, A uring the last three years? 


Q. Yes, sir, A. I1 don't know any more thet 1 can think of 


TP 
now, 

MR, JOHNSTON: 1 would sugeest that perhaps it might not be 
confined strictly within two yeare, but within a reasonable 
time. 1 don't think it would be necessary to go back five 


or six or seven years, and ] think it just as well to confine 


it to three years, 
» FARVFLL: 1 would not confine him to two years, 


THE YITNESS: And about me, when 1 suffered all this in the 


start-off, 
THY CHALRMAN:Q. Howlong ago? A, Right after warden Hoyle 
came there, 

How long ago? You can tell that, can't you, without going 
around the bush to do it, Why don't you come cut and be frank 
about this thing? A 

THE WITNFS°:; 1 ain't going around the bush. You confined me 
to two years, 
Q- When was this that you are trying to tell me took place 


when Yarden Hoyle first went in? A, That was in August, 1907. 


¥ hat was the occasion of that? A. ‘When Warden Hoyle came 
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there 1 was locked up in the incorrigible cell, 


Q. Proceed, ‘“ .6 in the incorrigible cell, and on the 


17th of July he came arounde---1 think it was the 17th of July 


the same year, 1907, he came up there, and he had a talk vith 
all of us, and he told us th » wae the new warden, and he 

was cOing to give us * 2 ly R -oing te jet some of u 

down in the yard in da next month he oculd let some 

more down; he ae going to give us all a chance to berin ail 
over, and he says am gOing to take you down maybe ay 
"or tomorrow. Now ill you behave yourself?® 

Captain Randolph stood there and he says: "If 

®"down you will only have the troubie of putting him bt 

The warden saye: "Vell, Le 
the Captain came up and 304 i fron 9f my celle---1 didn't 
say nothing to hiz Finaily he sa How are you gettinrs 
"along?"® 1 say 

he says; 

"Yesg" 

afternoon Cap 

the name < mda ther f ¢ lam not acquain 


with him, den't kn hie n down in t rard. fell, 


do VTi a a i Sete ; 7 a > . a a i L < mi 3 | . 1 


Al > =} 
4naoipn. 


ord "capt 
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stairs again.* So 1 went in the mili and 1 went to work. One 
Sunday he came over in the yard and 1 was a little out of te 
line in tre yard and he grabbed me by the shoulder and he 
pulled me out, and he says: "You go to the end of the line. Il 
"have 2 god mind to make you go without vour dinner,” 1 
began to boil upe--1 began to lese my temper, Well, another 


day 1 was up to the doctor and he came up there and he says: 
"You son-of-a-bitch, you are always"--- 
Q. Another day; when go you mean? 
same year, sane year, 
You are epeakine of 190° 
the hospitale--there wae a line theree--you 
o'clock to the hospital; and he came over there and sayer: 
"You son-of-a-bitch; you are always trying toc heat verk. You 


®"ought to cet next to yourself; if you don't you vill get in 


"some serious trouble; you will go back in the straight- 


"jacket." 1 went todn to the mille--1 might have been wrong 


about thie, but 1 went down to the mill and 1 made up my mind 


to kill him, 

To kill Randolph? 4 To kill Randolph. 

hy? vor him abusing me the way he wae doing. 1 
waen’t doins anything, was doing just as any other man was 
doing, 1 wae | © jocter wien 1 was sick, 1 stepved 
outside of the mi: or x2 smoke, like any other man did when 
he was si nisht have stepped a little bit out of the line. 
1 to a couple of boys there and told them and they said: 


j 


"Why, you are foolish; don't’ do it." 


you were thinking of killing him‘ 


"Don't do it. You are foolish. Ge and 
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"sit dow for a while ani let this wear off of you You will 
"pe all right." and 1 went over and sat dom, and 1 saids 
*] have this bie sentence, and 1 feel pretty near all in--- 
"four or five years@---1 am only a young fellow, and if 1 do 
"anything like this, I] know what it is, 1 will enly suffer the 
"consequences, that ] will be hung for it, but 1 can't stand 
"heing called a son-0f-a-bitch; 1 have -ot feelings; 1 am 
"human." 
Vere you telking to somebody? A Talking to myself. l1 
thoug't “his matter over after these bo¥s had talked to me, 
1 don't believe we care for that. 1 don*t think we want 
purden this record ith what you thou ht at that ‘ime. 
THEWITNFSS: 1 wanted to let you kncow why 1 didn't do it, 


anyway, we will forget bout it. I went in the celi that 


night, and ] had a piece of knife that long (indicating). 


How long? A. About three inches. I1 went in the cell that 
night and 1 ble» my light cut, : says: “Well, 1 am done, 1 
"can't stand this no more, and pened an artery in my arm and 
"lay down, and 1 fell off the ? and the boy next docr in 
"the cell heard me fall, ani called the guard. 

Qe Do you remember about the date of this? A. It was in 
Ausust of the same year, 1907. 
Q- Shew me the place on your wrist where you opened the 
artery. 

(Witness indicates on his 

Right there? 

That is this scar down here‘ That ise a burn from a 
piece of hot iron, 


MR. FARYFLL:Q. That was in Auguet, you say, of 1907? 


A. Yes, sir. 
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®"sit dom for a while ani let this wear off of yo You will 
"pe all right.” and 1 went over and sat dom, andl said: 
"Il have this bie sentence, and 1 feel pretty near all in-=-=- 
"four or five years---1 am only a young fellow, and if 1 do 
fanything like this, 1 know what it is, I will enly suffer the 
"consequences, that ] will be hung for it, but 1 can't stand 
"heing called a son-0f-aebitch; 1 have «ot feelings; 1 am 
"human." 
Yere you telking to somebody? A Talking to myself. 1 
thoug’t ‘hie matter over after these bofs had talked to me, 
I don't believe we care for that. J] don't think we want to 
burden this record ith what you thought at that ‘ime. 
THEWITNESSs 1 wanted to let you know why 1 didn't do it, 


anyway, we will forget :bout it. 1 went in the celi that 


night, and 1] had a piece of kni ’, (indicating). 


}. How long? A. Abcut three inches went in the cell that 
night and 1 ble» my light cut, | says: “Well, 1 an done, 1 
"can't stand this no more, and mn artery in my arm and 
"lay down, and 1 fell off the bed, and the boy next door in 
"the cell heard me fall, anid ealled the guard. 
ge Do you remember about the date of this? A. It was in 
Ausust of the same year, 1907. 
Show me the place on your wrist where you opened the 
artery. 
(Witness indicates on his 
Right there? 
» What is this scar down here’ 
Piece of hot iren, 


MR. FARYFLL:Q. ‘That was in Auguet, you say, of 1907? 


A. Yes, sir. 
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TURP CHALRWAN:Q. About what time cof the night was thie you 
did this? A. This was about *slf past eight in the night. 
Q. Anybody in te cell with you? A. All alone. 


9 When was your injury discovered? A About a quarter of 


“js 


nine, ] fuess; twenty minutes to nine the same ni ht. 1 


remember Morrell coming to the door and telling me: "Now, here 
"Joe, we are going to take you up to the hospital, and if you 
“have got anything on vou don't bother none cf us." I says; 
"No, 1 haven't got nething on me at ail." They took me cover 
to the hospital and the last thing 1 remember is Dr. Stone 
giving me a hypedermic injection in the arm that night. That 
is the last 1 remember, and the iast 1 renember for two or three 
daye until just about twe or three days 1 am back with 
bandaged up, and the warden comes, and Wr. Porter of th 
of Directors comes up tere, «1 hey talked to me and asked 
me what 1 done it for, and ] ld then that 1 got discouraged, 

"You don't want te that; eu will be all rignt.* 

"All right." They went down. Next day Oppenheimer 

f the incorrigible cells. The following day after 
Oppenheimer broke out of the incorrigible cells Captain 
Randolph came up into tre hospital. 1 had my arm bandaged up, 
and 1 was in a roome--they hid me partitioned off in a room 
by myself---a little room where they keep anybody if they 
think they sare out of their head or anything. We came up 
there, ani he says; "You knew that Oppenheimer was cutting out 
"of tie incorrigible celle." I says: "1 know nothing 
"kind .* e says: "You will tell the truth about it; you will 
“tell where he gct those files, If you don't you will go back 


"in the straightjacket and you will ge back upstairs." I says: 
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®] don't know nothins about it,"aid he ieft me, l was 
twelve days in the hospital, The Doctor came up and he told 


me, he says: “The Captain wants to see you over at the office." 


1 went over to the office, and he says: "You ought not to cut 


"your arm like that it was only foolishness and vou want 


"pet those crazy ideae o1 ty ‘ead. You vo ahead back 


to the mill and wer 1 saye: "All right." 


Q, Ie that ail t) en wr A Trat is all in regard 


to that, 


we 


0 Did you fee any cuard strike any prisoner there ithin 
the last twe or threevears? A Ne, sir. 
id vou ever seer ny <uard*: or attendants strike a 
here within the last 70 Or trree er 
have seen t em st: ‘mn Old Mexican there; I can't say 


it was. 
Q. Who? « doen't know who tne Mexican was, 
he guard? }? Captein Randolph. 
A, On tie porch. 
present and saw it? A, 1 seen it myself. 
The else? A, 1 don't remember who else. 
Jid he strike him with his fist? A Hie slapped him i 
the face like that. There is 2 reiling there. 
over the railing. 
lexican's name? 
is ¢ell number? 
he Committee any other infermatieon cor data 
wich we might identify either the Mexican that was hurt or 
any person who saw it? A No, sir, 


What were you doin the time you 
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over at the office, 1 think, in regard to a letter or to 
a money ordere---l forget distinctly which, 
Q. Can you tell the Committee about how lone ago it was 
years that you saw Captain Randolph strike this Mexican, 
slap him in the face? A, Yes, 1 would say it was sbeut 
years anda half ago, 
Xo you remember my cther instance of -ruelty or inhuman 


Qe 
treatment towards any prisoner by any of the officials in the 
prison in the last two years or therezbouts? A, Well, let me 
see, About three vears ago I remember 1 ws up on sick call, 
and there was a bic Indian there hho run a machine in the mill, 

‘fae he a prisoner? Yes. 

Can you sive his name or number? ! Simply a bis Indian. 

the insane asylum now. 

I don't know what asylum. 1 seen them taking 
him away just a little shile before 1 left there, and 1 see 
Captein Randolph hit him, 

Ge With what? A ith hie fist. 
Q. Whereabouts on the porch? Where did te strike him? 

He struck him in the face. 

Who was present ami saw it? A Il don't know; 1 didntt 
pay any attention at the time to the thing, but 1 renexber ail 
these incidents happening in there. 

You can't recall any o*her person who might have observed 
it? A No, Il can't think. 1 could tell you a little comical 
occurrance, I1t don't amount to much, 


9 Please don't fill the record up with anythinge---we are 


trying--- A I just want co shew you the way a new man is 


treated when he comes in there, 1 had all my hair cut off one 
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day, and I had been “here : mgr time at tre time and 1] had on 


of clothes and 1 was sitting on a bench facing like 


a new suit 


that, am pretty soon 1 got on awful punch in the back with a 


“ 


ne 
I 


I jumped up and 1 see it was Captrin Murrey from t 


cane, and 


office. 1 came pretty near losing my temper over it, and l 


grabbed for him, and he says: “hy, Joe, 1 didn't know it was 


"you; 1 thought it mane You know you have to scare 


"them as soon as they come in here," 
This was Captain Murray? A, Captain Murray. 


Q ‘nen wae this; how locrjg ago”? ? About two years and a 


“%* 
half ARO. 
Q. Did anybody else see this occurrance besides yourself? 


Ae Yer; 1 was sitting with Yovard, Prank Yvoward, 1 think his 


name WAS, 


Where is Prank "“lioward now : i{feeis in ari QUMintin. 
In orison? A Yer. 
What is his number? A I don't know frat 
NR. BENJAMIN:92. Is he up in the incorrigibie”® 
ofSan ouintin®? 
7th of February, last month, 
THF CHALRMANSQ. What kind of food have you been in the 
habit of receiving there at San Quintin in the last year? 
Well, in the last yea: ; was bad up until June, 
a 


Hae it been better si > June’ A After the riot it got 


to be a litile better then, but it didn't emount to very much 


Ce 
better, 


we That is, the meat was better after that” 


better, yes sir. 


” 


@e The bread 
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gour all the time. 


9. Was the bread sovr up to the time you left pris n 


Yer; l have had sour brerd on different occasions up to 


A, 
time 1 left 


Q ‘tan it sour all the time or just cecasionally Like 


% 
they would make if the bread as 


sour it would be put on wouldn't eat it 


you would have to eat it or fo j That might happen 


today and maybe tomorrow bateh of bread 
and maybe the next day it would 
Q. tho was the cause of the troubdl 
from your viewpoint’ The cruclties 

1 think it 1.8 Captain Randelph; 1 am sure it was him, 
Q@. Have you any other statement N sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Has any member o é ,@e any questions 


ow I 


FARM LLC. ‘as Kurphy transferred to Yolsom? A, No, 


, 


Murphy was not transferred to Yolsom, Murphy cut Handolph's 


arm, cut him in the back, 
Q. That was the reason they got rid of fr » A&A No, they 


took him out and tried him, took him : 1 Aafael and 


> ¢? 


gave him eight years, a year after Captsin Randelph was cut. 


Q. The judge, 1 volsom? 


Ne sent him to 
juintin, 


% + 


we Can you give the Comnittee 
‘itnessed any cruel or inhuman punishzent 
any prisoner within the last two years at ‘ intin® 


A. Yes, 1 will viv u the names; 1 dontt kn: the numbere, 
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Mention the name? A. John Moran is one, 
Do you know ywhere he is? Yes, he is in San Quintin, 
Any others? A, filliam Kennedy. 
Where is he? A “an Quintin. 
Any others” / Yarry Raymond, Jc e Bush, 
MR. FARYFELL: Q Tnese felliovs are in San Ouintin now? 
They are in San Quintin, 
THE CHAIRMAN: ny cthere? No, trat if all, 
Have you any cther statement you would like to make? 
No; only in case tere jis any questions that would be 
be asked me, Oh, yes; 1 37 tf matter any 
just concerns myself, jn ra to a week before l 
of there the warden sent for me and said"What are you 
Wien you <o out?" nd 1 said 1 vould like to 
could get some 
"job 1 can do; an not able to do hard work) if eun get 
"somethings J] can do J] would like to hve i He says: “You 
"give me your name and nmuuber, and 1 will get you a job." 1 
faye: "All right; 1 am much obliged.” 1 never heard no more 
"from him about it, and spoke to iM nav, the superintendent 
"of the mill, and he says: 1, née ili do it all right." 1 
says: "It don't seem much like he ill do it ie aintt said 
"nothing to me 
"outside the gate, anc Pp waren camé along and he cal led me 
"over, and he says: "Well, you are goin» eut this moming ?" 


1 says, "Yes." He sayss "You /@ look ont for yourself." 


waited for him t alk about me; about this position which 


he promised to get me, but he never said nothing 


l up and asked him about it myself; 1 says: "Are you going to 
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povld eet me?* le rays: 
meet me at the parole 
mins at eleven ofclock.” jf says: 
‘ranciesce and got 


nere on Kearny street and got up and zg: my break= 


fast and went down in the parole clerx's office. The warden 


was there, jic saids "ell, you have couwe?"® 1 said; "Yes." 
He said: "1 can't get you a in the city here but 1 will 


Pret You . job-~-- i t M wnt t 


. 


‘ 


not strong, 
"you are 
"job. Tao e GO! fy br j rZil 
"work; it will up < Dr. Morton's ranch." That 
physician that comes there to perform operations, 
*] want yc ,0 2&6 there," ays 
®up and try it S60 J] wnt upe--cot 
chief cf police in 
1im 1] wme there and hed nothing, and co 
rangéh, 1 stayed around the jail until 
nine ofclock. Pretty scon a fellow 
morning er night? A, 
o the ran 
the bunk houce, . went te sleey 
mOming and had my breaRfast, sco the first thing 
pair of rubber boots and sent me out inte a ditch 
fleocd tides were coming up, and rave me two horses 


scraper, 
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Q. You couldn't handle the job” A, No, 1 don't sce how 
man could expect me, after being in jaii for ten years, to 
handle a scraper and two teams of horses and be in water that 
goes up to there, I was willing to work aid told them 1 was 
willing to work. He left me under the impression that 1 would 
chop a little wood around the place or clean up the garden. 
1 didn't think 1 would have to co up against a team of 
horses and scrapere---not that 1 wouldn't do it, cor that 1 was 
too gow to do it. 

WR. FARSPLI3Q. You could not do it? A, 1 couldn't do it. 

THE CHAI RMAN:9. there did you go when you left thére? 
A. When 1 left there 1 came back to San ‘rancisco,. 
Q. Were you on parole then? A No, my time---] was a 
discharged prisoner; 1 was free, 

You don't blame Ward@™m toyle for this L For what? 

Q. For this that you have just related; your experience turn- 
ing out bad, Are you DdDlamings Yarden Yoyle for that? 


A, Certainly 1] am blaming him for it. I1 am convinced he knew 


what kind of work 1 had to go against. Uf he was sincere why 


didn't »e get mea job that 1 could tackle? 
Perhaps he could not. 

TUE CHAIRMANSQ. you want to charge Yarden Hoyle 
cruelty because he sent you out. to work on a ranch and you now 
Say that you know that he knew the kind ofa job that it would 
be, plowing in water up to your hips? you want to charge 
Yarden Woyle with that? He must have knowm 1 me going 
& ranch, 
Q. Why do you say that he must have known it? A. Because Il 


think that he did know it; he knew it was ranch wrk, 
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Q. Is all ranch wrk such wrk as you have explained, work 
which takes & man in water to his hips? A, No, not all ranch 


work ain't, but all all r&nch work is hard’ 
Q. You are complaining about this ranch work because you 


couldn't do it by reason of the fact that you had to wade in 


water to your hips? Isn't that the compkai nts». you make? 


A. I make the complaint that I couldn't do it; I couldn't 


handle no scraper in water. 

Q. But do you charge Warden Hoyle with the fact of knowing 
that you were to fo out and harcdle a scraper in water? 

A. Yes, I think he did. 

Q@. You think he knew that, do you? 

A. Yes, he knew I wag going up there to hard work. 

@. I am speaking of this particular kind of work. You think 
Warden Hoyle knew it? Ae Oh, no, he didn't know I was 
going into a ditch to work in water, or anything like that. 

Q. That is the impression .ou have given me by your testimony. 
That is what I am trying to clear up here? 

MR. FARVELL: This man worked in the kitchen, and he ought 
to know xkm something about the reason why they had such poor 
meat. I have it on my list to ask three or four fellows that we 
didn't finish up with. About the refrigeration, what about 
the refrigeration conditions? 

A. I never saw a piece of ice brought into that butcher shop 
in the general mess in all the time I was there. 

Qe Not a piece of ice anywhere? 

A. No, I have never seen a piece of ice. 

Q. Where do they store the meat when it comes in? 


A. They bring it into the butcher shop and hang it right up 
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on hooks, and right underneath a pair of stairs they have a lot 
of brine barrels in there that they corned the beef in. 

Q. Hang it under the stairs of the building? 


A. In the main dining room. 


QO. Back of the kitcher there? Ae Yes, sire Didn't you 


gee it? 

MR. FARWETT.: No. 

{THi WITNBSS: I will tell you another place. Go up in the 
top of the oven in the kitchen and look at some of those pans 
and look at the condition of the top of the oven in the bake- 
shop--old clothes that has been laying there for years. In the 
kitchen, if vou will look up you can see all the pans piled up, 
and ask them to bring vou in to where they brine the reef that 
is in the butcher shop, in the main dining room butcher shop. 
Q. Peterson took sides with whom? 

A. With Kaufman. 

Q. There waa talk in the prison there about Kaufman. I didn't 
finish uo that. 
A. Talking in the prison about Kaufman being a stool pigeon. 
QO. And accused of sodomy? 
A. No, Delehanty is the one that was accused of that. 

Q. What was Van Horne's cisease? A. Gonorrhea. 

Q- What was that, three weeks before he came out, what does 
that mean? A. I went to the warden and told him the 
condition of Van Vlorne about three weeks before I ca ¢ out of 
there. 

Q. Told him about Van Horne? A. Yes. 


oo oe ee ow om me Ye oe ae on oe om 
(The taking of testimony was here continued until to-morrow 
(Saturday) morning, March 29, 1915, at 9:30 o'clock.) 
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FOUTH DAY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, “ARCH, 29, 1918. 


The committee meets in room 7058 of the Palace Hotel 

San Francisco, Cal., there being present Chairman }-llis, 
ur. Farwell, “r. Ryan and ‘ir, Johnston; ‘ir, “eCarty being 
absent, 

H, “. Hodge appears before the Cormittec, 

CHAIRMAN, What is your name? 

MR, HODGY, VY rich: nave is ti. Me. Hodre. 
San Quent'n un’er the name of Charles Jones, 


CHAIRMAN, Your right name is Hodge? 


WR, HODGE, H, VM. Hodre, 


CUATRMAN, This is a Cormittee of the legislature appointed 


to make some inquiries in relation to the punishment, or the 
allered cruel and inhuman treatment practiced in the Penal 
Institutions of this State, Have you having any objection to 
giving testimony relative to those matters hefore the Conmittee? 

wR, HODGE, None whatever, 

CHAT) VAN, Have you any objection to «ving that testi ony 
in the presence of others than the Committee? 

No sir, 


(AIRMAN, You will stand up and be sworn, 


HH. M,. HODGE 
heing sworn by the Chairman, testified hg follows: 
CHAIRMAN, @, When did you cet out of San Quentin? 


A, A week aero last Tucsday, the 18th of March, 





Q, When were you sent there? A. The 18th of March, 1906, 


What was the offense? A, A check, fictitious check, 
Did you serve your full time or were you put on parole? 
Full time, Well, I was paroled but [ violated it, 
What was your full term? A, Four years and 9 months,-- 
a seven year sentence, 
0, You were paroled at the end of what time? 
A. Well, If had six months to do, 
Q, You violated your parole? A, Yes sir. 
Q, And were returned to the prison how long a’ter you were released 
parole? A. About two months, 
After being returned from parole how much time did you serve? 
Thirty two months and a but, 
And a but? A. Yes sir, 
Will vou tell the reporter what a "bit" is? 
Yes sir, a small po tion of a month, 
Q%. This inquiry reaches into a period of three years last tern, 
Do you know of ony acts of cruelty practiced by the offictals at 
San Quentin prisem against any of the inmates of that institution 
for the last past two years, If so, state the time, place, the 
names of the parties and the facts, 
A, Well, £ do not know of anything of my own knowledge,of any 
of those punishments with the exception of what I have heard from 
Other parties, 
2, I see, Do you know of your own knowledge of any cruel or 
inhuman punishment administered to the inmate of San Quentin 
prison within the last past two years on the part of any official 
of that Institution? A, Well, f have known of this man 
Grubb, 


Q. Explain who Grubb is and state the facts, 


¥ 





A, He is a guard there, used to be on the wall at the time of 


the riot why he “one some shooting, 
Q, Whom did he shoot? A, Shot one colored fellow by the name 
of Taylor doing twenty ycars, 
Nn, Was Taylor precipttating in the riot? The so called bread 
riot at the prison at the time he was shot by euard Grubb? 
A, No sir, this man worked in the mess, 
G, What man worked in the mess? A, This man Taylor, 
Q, Where was Taylor with relation to the dining room whenthe 
euar?’ Grubb shot him? A, He was out in the alley, the roadway 
between the ‘ining room and the sash and blind, 
0, How far from the dining room entrance? A, Well, I should 
judre about eircht feet, he was coming out at the time I be lieve, 
Q, What was he doing? What was the man @doinge who was shot at the 
time he was shot? A, Well, he was rushing away from the 
trouble, trying to set away, 
Q. Rushing away from the rtot? A. Yes sir, 
G, Did you hear the guar’ sey anything before he shot him? 
A. No sir. 
Q. Were you watching the guard when he did shoot? 
A. No sir, at the time I was inside the kitchen, 
®, You did not sve him shoot? A, No sir, all I heard 
was the shot fired, 
Q. And you are testifying now as to what someone told you in 
relation to the shooting of this inmate? A, Yes sir, 
t) Mii, JOHNSTON, I will not take his testimony as to 
that as comp tent if he did not know it of his own knowledge, 

XN. %, Do you know all of these thines by your 


own knowledge, «ir? 


CHATRMAN, He just stated he did not, 





A., No, I do not. The only thing I can say is, I was on 


the sround at the time and rushed out when this man was shot 
and saw him, 

WR, JOHNSTON, I would surrest “ir, Chairman, re have plenty 
of witnesses that are testifying to these thinvs of their own 
knowledge, I would sugrest that the Chair instruct the witness 
to testify only to those thines that he saw and heard himself, 
and nothing else because there is no ohject to he rained by 
rambling over a lot of hearsay testimony because it is of no 
value, 

CHAT! MAN, The witness will understand, of course, that we 
cannot take into consideration hearsay testimony. I will ask you 
generally what is the conditions in the prison of San Quentin 
within the last two years as compared with the previous last tvo 
years, better or worse? 4, Well, the condition up until the 
time of the riot was in regards to food, very poor, 

0, How has it been sinee? A, & little better, 

9, Have you ever seen any persons punishec by means of a straight 
jacket? A. No sir, 

Q. Have you ever seen any of the guards of the penitentiary 
strike any of the inmates? A. ¥ 8s sir, 

0. Within the last two years? A, Yes sir, 

2. Will you give the facts in relation to that briefly? 

A, Well, I could not give the namcs, but on one occasion there 
was a fight at the “oor of the dining roor as we were going into 
dinner, 

%. Will you tell approximately when that was? A. I guess it has 
been a year and a half ago, 


2. Very well, A. One of the guards tried to separate 


the hoys. 





Q, Give names as you go along, 


A, I tell you [ can't give this man's name, [ know him but I 


couldn't give you his name, he struck him with his cane, 

9, Was it a colore? man that he struck? A, No, a white man. 
0, It was a white man he struck? Ae Yes sir, 

Q, Do you know what was the occasion of him striking this man 
with his cane? A, Well, the boys were fighting and they 
would not separate at his order, 

Q, Did he strike him on the head or what part of the hody? 
A, Yes sir, on the head, 
0, Did he strike him sufficiently to knock him down? 


A. No, hard enough to staerer him so thet they broke away from 


each other, 


Any other time or instance of cruelty or striking prisoners? 
No, 
Were these men fighting at the time? A. Yes sir, 
Mi, JOUNSTON, Q@, In what manner? 
Fist fight. 
Did the euard tell them to separate? 
Yes, ordered them to separate, 
And they <id not? A, No sir, 
And then he struck them? A. Yes sir, 
CHATKMAN, @, Did that separate them? 
That separated them, yes sir. 
What was Varden Hoyle's attitude toward the prisoners the last 
two years, if you know? ‘ood or bad? 
A, Well, he has always hed a conciliatory attitude toward the 
prisoners, 


Q. Concilitatory? A. Yes sir. 





Q, Kind? A, Yes sir, 


Q, Did you ever note any brutality on the part of Mr. Hoylefoward 


any of the prisoners? A, not myself, no sir, 
Q, Did you ever note any unkindess on the part of arden Hoyle 
toward any of the prisoners? A, No str, I don't 
believe I ever did, 
MR. JOUNSTON,. Q. liow was he generally regarded by the 
prisoners? 
A, Well, not very favorably, 
MR, RYAN, @, You sav, not very favorably, in what manner? 
A. Well, he would come inside, he will make the promises that he 
never keeps at all, It is a pretty hard matter to see Warden 
Hoyle, If you write him a letter for an interview you never 
see him, possibly in four, or ftve, or six months, maybe in 
looking over those lettcrs he will call you out, then at other times 
he would come inside and if you would sce him on the fly as we 
call it over there, as he comes along and ask him for any favor or 
anything in regards to favors you would like to have granted he 
always says, "Why certainly" but he never fulfills it, very seldom 
It seems he forerets those things, 
9, In o her words, you vant to leave the impression that it is. 
har? for Yarden Hoyle to say no? A, Well, that is the idea, 
yes sir, tie never will refuse you. 
JUUNSTON, Q, Well now, have you related all the acts in 
connection with treatment the) ‘ prisoners within your knowledge? 
Yes sir, 
Within the past two years? A, Yes sir, 
Were you ever in t'e dungeon? A. No sir, 
Were you «ver in solitary? A. No sir, 


8. Were you cver in the straight jacket? A. No sir. 





qQ, Was this the first time you were ever confined in a penal 


institution? A, No sir, .the second time, 

What were you sent up for this time? A. Fictititious check, 

Fictititious check, what the previous time? 

Fictitious check, 

The same thing? A. Both, 

How long ago was the first offense? A, 1904. 

How long did vou serve that time? A. Two years, 

Full time? A. Teenty months, 

Trenty months? A. Yes sir, 

How long were you out? A, About four months, 

Four months, Where were you convicted the first time? 

Los Angeles, 

And where did you serve your time? A, Folsom, 

At folsom, and this time at San Quentin? A, San Quentin, 
yes sir, 

Mr. FARWELL, Q. About this refrigeration, what do you know 
about the refrigeration there? Is there any pl-ce to keep the 
ment? A. None insice at all, 

Q. None inside, what do you mcan by that? A. Inside of the 
gencral mess, the general mess butcher shop has no way of cooling 
the meat at all, 

Q. Do you know anything of the refrigeration outside of the gencral 
mess? A. I belicve they have one in the outside 
butcher shop underneath the warden's office, what it consisis of 

I do not know, I have never been in there personally, in the 
officers and cuards mess they have a medium sized ice chest, 

Q, Is the meat brought from that outside refrigerator as it were, 
un‘er the warden's house directly through the kitchen and used 


that day or that time, or is it held there for some time? 





A, The meat is brought from the Depot in the morning, taken 
into the ou'si'‘e butcher shop and then the better parts of that 
meat are cut out for tie officers and cuards and for te warden's 
house, 

Vi. JOHNSTON, 9, Do you know of your own knowledre? 
A. You can sve it for yourself when the meat comes in, 


Q, Have you s en it done? A. No, I have not seen 


it cone? 


MR. JOUuNSON, Mr, Chairman, I object to the witness 


mibe 


testifying to anyt ing he does not know himself, That is a 


point that can be brought out over there by people tiiat handle the 


meat, 
MH, RYAN, Yes, I would hold? every witness down in the 


future to facts within their knowlecre, 


CHATHAN, O, You know nothing in relation to this matter 


of your own knowledge? 


A, No, I have never seen this meat cut out but I have been in 
the kitehen and butcher shop when the meat comes in and you can 


see where it, bas been cut out, 


se 


Q. I see, Well, that is a fair answer then, Were you employed 
in the kitchen? A, Yes sir, I worked there eisghteen 


months, 


0, An? you now state that you observed in the kitchen the meat 
that came there was the poorer quality of the meat? 


A, Yes sir, the hetter portion of it had heen taken out, 


ae 


WR, F Q, Bid you know that by experience and 


iii FARWELL, “Le 


knowlege? A, Well, the only way I know is by 


seeing the meat taken out of the wagon as it drove up to the 


door and noticing that this meat has heen cut out, the better 


portions of the meat has been taken away, 





Q, Could you explain what portions of the meat, for instance, 
what do you call it, a rump been taken oway? And how it was 
cut out? A, Well, the tencerloin is taken 

out and the porter house is taken out, 

Q, Ten?crloin and porterhouse taken out, A, The most of the 
meat they wet there in the ceneral mess is principally the neck 
an? some of the sides and the round, but on this round there is 
some of it taken off, the better portions of it. | 

0, You don't know whether the ten’erloins and the porterhouse 


steak and so forth go over to the women's ward or not do you? 


A, No, I do not, 


9, Don't know where it cocs? A. I know when I worked 


in the white front, that is the officers and ruards mess, we 
used to cet a small portion of the ten’crloin there for the 
officers, 
Q, Where is the white front? A. *hat is the officers 
and suards mess, 
2, Just to the left of the main entrance there? 

res, just to the left of the main entrance, 

In the hack? A. Yes sir, 

that they call the white front? A. Xes sir, 
Q. You know that is the case, ¢o you, that meat wos served 
there, you saw that? A, Yes sir, 
%, How about the bread, you were in the kitchen, do you know 
anything about the bread? Whether it was sour bread in any 
Way at times? kos, at times we have had sour 
bread, 


9. toy do they make the bread over there? Make it of sour 


dough? Or make it of baking pow’er, and things like that? 


4A. No, sour dough, 





Q, They have the sour dough in the vats, ‘o they not”? 


Have it in a liqid state; is it dried up? A, “Mixed in 


liquid form in the trough and work it up, 


Q, llow often is that sour dough ir the trough clenned out? 

A, Every (ay. 

Q. 45 it cleaned out every day? You hava,7ot to have some sour 
douch to hold over, I[ meade sour deugh up in Klondike, I know 
what it is, A, One day they bake one batch of bread 
the next day bake two batches of bread, start in the morning 
ahout four o'clock, 

Q, Have you ha? to have sour dough in your receptacle to start 


the rest of the douch rcoing, when you cet the fresh broad put in, 
you have to have a little in the bottom, ¢o you not? 

I am no bread maker, [I have seen them do this work, I 
never worked at the baker business, 


MR, RYAN, Q, In other words, you ‘don't know anything about 


ornking the bread? 
A. Bhat is the ivea exactly. 


Mii, FARL ELL, Q, Have you ever s en sour dough ree 


Mile 
ceptacles where they kept the sour dough? 
Yes sir, 
What is the size? What is the looks of it? 
Well, there ts a trough, [ should judge -- 
Mi. JOUNSTON, I would suggest, Ar, Farwell that this 
taken up with those men over there that do the baking, 
if) WARWEL Yes, [£ want to make a note of that, 
All right, 
A, The thing I came hefore this cormittee for was in rerards to 


the meat as it is received there and «s it is turned over to wu 


boys to cook, “Mr. Older asked me to come down and give my 
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testimony in regard to that matter and that wos what lea’? to 


the riot. 


CHAIRMAN, | Rad condition of the meat? 


A, Yes sir, 


Q, Just tell the reporter about that, then, will you? 


Le 


A, Well, in May, Dec ration Day, they ha®? holiday and the 


boys were all outside that day to a ball gare, the wole prison, 


I have forgotten what day that woes on, what date it was, The 
meat at that time was coming down from Sacramento, shipped in 
from Sacramento an? on stew day that ‘s uesdays, Thursday, and 
Saturdays, if you don't stop that order for meat at Sacramento 
it -omes in just the same, 


GO, You know who furnished it at Sacramento? 1, Swanston, 


0, Swanston, Have you fixed the date, about “av you say, before 
the riot? A. Yes sir. 1t that time there was a 
shipment of meat, came in ve coul?@ not use for stew meat, 

}, State why? A, "ell, either on account of this 
holiday or some day ve laiec off IL am pretty sure it was fhecoration 
day. Well, this meat came this day, we couldn't use it and they 
ha? to corn it, that Is, they hed to cut it up just like they do 
to put itin the stev in small pieces, then they put it ina 
barrel to corn it and the next day cane of course ve had the 
remular stew meat that day besides this other meat tiat came 

in hefore, and this other ~eat ha spotled, Ko the morning we 


went into the butcher shop ret 1@ ment ake it out and 


it in the pot and 


You mea 
spotie'? 
A, Xes, 


i> 


is Wa snot t} e corn ing process done to pre serve ite 





A, Well, it was supposed to? 


o. Was it spoiled hefore they started to corn tt? 


A, No, that I couldn't say as to that hecause at the time we 


were very busy and I didn't notice at that time, 

Very well, proceed, 
A, Anyhow, the meat vas spotled when it was taken out of the 
barrels and placed in the pan, The boy that helped me bring 
this meat out, It told him, “we can't use this, we better see the 
stevard.” We called the steward in, he looked at it, turned 
some of it over with his hands, "Well" he says, “It is pretty 
bad * he says, “but we will have to use it." You see they had 
nothing else to cook and dinner is right on top of us there, 
take about three hours to cook, 

IR, JOUNSTON, 9, The favlt would be with the system 
of getting the meat in and not with any of the officers of the 
prison, would not ‘be connected with the prison directly, the 
warden didn't have anything to do with the furnishing of the 
provisions? A, No, 

0, The contr ct is let by the Board of Prison Directors, 

Yes, 
9, If there is anything of that kind neither the warden nor 
Captain .Randolph or any of the officials or suards directly 
connecte’? with the prison are responsible, are they; that was 
all the meat you had to use there that day, 
Ae Les, that was all, either had to use that or have none, 
%, If vou threw that out there would not be anything, 
A, Well, that meat was so had that it caused an awful smell 
throuchout the kitehen an? dining room, Of course von could 
smell it all over the place, 


CHALRMAN, G, Was it reported to anybody? 
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After the steward said "it is pretty bad, { guess we will have 
te use it” was it reported to anybody elsef the bad condition 


of the meet do you know? 


A. Well, nov, I couldn't say as to that, 


Q, Was that meat used? A. Yes sir, 
Q, Was it so bad that it smelled? A, Yes sir, 
Q, Was it unfit for food? A. Yes sir, 
Q. The entire lot? A, Yes sir. What good 
meat that went in there, thet was of course spotiled by the other, 
It ruined the whole thing, 
Q, And the steward did not take the matter up with any other 
official of the prison, “id he? A, Well, now, I couldn't 
say as to that, all I know is he said "Go ahead and use it," 
Q, What was this stevrard*s nome, A. Frank &, YVoulton, 
9, Was he a convict? A, No, a free man, 
Q. Do you know a big fellow in the ‘intng room or kitchen there 
named Perry, they call Major? A, Yes sir, 
0, Major Perry? A, Perry I think is his name, 
Q, Was he there at thai time” A. *‘o sir, 
0, He was in the prison at that time was he? 
A, Yes, he was in the prison, 
Q. But not in charge of the dining room at that time? 
A. Not at that time, that came after the riot. They placed him 
in there after the riot, 
Q. Is Major Perry regarded as a zoo! friend to convicts in there 
being a convict hinself? A. Yes sir, 

Do you care to say anything more about this meat? 

No, I think that is all, 

Think that covers it, Did the men eat this meat? 


A, No, they passed it up, 
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Q, Was that what caused the riot? A. Yes str, I believe 


it was. 


Q, The riot took place that day? A, There was a great deal 


of growling and grumbling amongst the men and they vould cet off 


in cliques by themselves and talk the matter over, You could tell 


by their seneral attitude and the demeanor of the men that there 


was something wrong, 


9, You think that one da: of that meat was the real reason of the 


riot, that caused the riot? A, Well, I tell you 


that that was the last straw because before that the food was 
had and very scant, 
Q, That is, you mean the meat had heen had before? A, Yes, it 
was spoiled you mieht say, over night. [ would like to eplain 
a little matter there, that meat cores in one dey and is cut up 
the same day and then placed in Pans; got no place to cool;: 
just et it dewn on the floor or on the table and by cutting that 
meat up into small pieces and packing in the pans causes it to 
spoil very quickly, 

OME, FARWELL, @, By cuttine it up so small? 


A, And packing it together it seems to get heated up until it 


naturally turns, 

9, That is a goo? point I want to save, 

A, the next morning when ve vo into the huteher shop to take this 
meat out and place it tn the pot to cook why it smells very strong, 

A man wouldn't want to eat it, «nd we would take that meat and put it 


én the pot and pour the water on it and rinse it off and run this 


water off, 
RYAN, 9%, How are the pots and cooking utensils 
Cleaned; are they scrubbed every day? 


A. ‘ell, we try to keep them as clean as possible; under the 


cumstances, they do, yes, 





MR, JOHNSTON, Q@, Is it a fact that they wash the 


dishes in the slop »uckets? A. No str. 


Q, They @o not” A. The @ishes are washed in the kitthen 


in big water vats, 


Q, Is there any part of the dishes, or knives or forks or 


anything of that kind or cups that are washed in the slop bucket, 


that is, in the buckets that are used to carry out the refuse from 
the table? A. Well, now, I couldn't say as to that, 
The dining room men have tro buckets, one for slops and one to 
wash the knives and forks and spoons and the cups tn. 

2. You have a bucket then? A. They use a ptece of 
the soap they make there in thishot water simply dip this stuff 
right in there, rinse it around a little and turn the cups upside 
down on the table, never rinse them in fresh water at all, just 
come out of the soapy water, It cores out of the soapy water, 
they never use any rinsing water at all for the» but the tin 
plates go into the kitchen, thev are washed in the soap water a d 
are rinsed in clean hot water, 


MR, FARWELL, @, What is does not cet rinsed? The cups? 


e 
A, The cups, 

G. Tin cups? A. Cups, knives, forks, 

You took me away from sy other question, I would like to finish 
that. 

2, Go on, 0 on, 

A, In case this meat is talnted or smells very strong they take 
it out and place it in pots, turn the hose on it, that is the 
fresh water hose in those large pots, You have sot to have 
somethine to use, You can't turn hot witer on the meat, We 
hose that meat off and rinse it with bie wooden paddles and stir 


it around and turn it over and rinse it good and run that water 





off and then put fre 


of the meat and tnuon 


soo h6Ustrong  e 


was tained 
little soda 


Q, Soda? A. 


rather, it is all the same 


over this meat and let 


the meat up and tates that 


it would come to a hoil we 


rinse it off aeain goodr 


water and tiirn on your 


Q, I can't hear you 


A, I say, we would put this 


water cowe to a hbotl, 


the hoo water off and rinse 


fresh water and put on 


again and 


ise besides 


about all, 


the weat better 


tas 


thev ever serve 


know led re? 


riot ti Fi 


you see, after 


o'elock ans rould 


bef ore rou cut 


they would cut 


and ontons, th 


» 


used to d: 


before, 


9 eold 
off your steam, 


would 


Soda . 
and 
it come t 
bade sr 


stear 


very vell, 


your fr 


cut all the 


il} 


water in again to about the top 


Whbn we hed this meat that 


ro into tie store room and ret a 


cooking soda 


spr 


put 
‘ind of 


it. As soon as 


richt of f ane 


put on your fresh 


arrein and star it cooking, 


much noise outside, 


this meat and tet the 


Sona 


a boil we would run 


it vith the hose, that is, with 


art start the steam 


the smell? 


Yes sir, 


the rtot to your 


now of for thts reason, 


used the huteclers up at five 


the night 


to COOK, and 


potatoes and carrots 


cooked, Before, they 
ihe 
to 


sour. pleee the 
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water,if you don't why they will dry up, If you place them in 
water the day before the chances are the next day they are a 
little bit sour and the same way with carrots, they will do the 
sare cspecially in warm weather, During the winter months, 
when it is cold {t does not matter, 

» Will you say, how wany times to your 
knowle ge, while you were working in the kitchen that tained meat 
or meat that was spoiled to the decree that you have just dese 
cribed was served to en? Will veu attempt to say the 
numher of times? A ] , conla not, but it has 
happened on numcrous oceastons, It was such a common matter we 
did not pav much attention to it, 


Q, That is 


» you did not pay much attention to the condition of 
the meat? A, * e trnew thet the meat was had 
but we rent rich rhead and used it heecaiuse we had no alternative, 
You knew the men were @tssatisfied with it? A, Yes sir. 
bid the steward know the men were dissatisfied with it? 
Well, as to that I eouldn't say for this reason, If you shoul: 
say anything in rerard to those maiters to a free man why you 
are aritatinr, [if you go 1 t and say it to a convict, why that 
is stil! worse amitation and the consequence is, you will be 
placed in the “ungeon or put tn the sash ond hlind, 
®, What Tam trying to wet at is this, ado you know of your own 
knowlefwre of any complaint heing made to the prison officials 
as to the condition the meat by yourself or any other convict 
or by any of the people in charge of the kitchen t: 
officers of i! prison Do you know whether thosx things vere 
done or not? A, Not of my own knowledge, only just 
from hearsay, 


¥ , 


» Ky hearsay, whom do you refer to by 


hea ? Ybor 1e 
arsay’ Anybody we could go to that would know whe 


ther that 
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questions he asks you cnul’? be verifted? 


A . 
* I have known of -- I don't know who these parties are, I 


have known of -en to cet up from the table with their food and 
carry it up to the Captain's office or carry up to the Steward 
an’ show it to him but who the ran sas, what time it was I 
couldn't recollect, 
‘AN. @,. You have forrotten? 

A, Yes, 
Q, Do you recall what the stevard or the Captain would say to the 
men on any of these occastons? 
A, Well, he wonld vet no satisfaction, he would he simply sent 

to the table, 


Do you remember his words or the substance of his words on 


‘ 
those particular occasions? That is important, 
A, I isave only seen this at a distance, If a man walks up to the 
stevard in the dining room, any of the hoys in the kitehen 
can see him coming, We know we he is makine complaint, because 
he would not. bring up his food and show it to the stevard like 
that unless he was kicking about it, but 2 man can't walk up and 
listen to those 
9, You did not want to make any complaint 
to the steward or anybody else, did you? im account of what 
you migh fear in the way of labor results? In other words, they 
credits, micht istimedate you or something of that 
afraid. Were you afraid, or were you not afraid? 
the steward the meat was had? 
on mating the mpBint it would affect you and 
is that te idea? \. Well, the 
trouble there would 1 9 should mo to the steward and say, 


"Here, “er, ? 1} his meat i ac, we can't us 


chances ore, he would sav ‘as agitating, 





mat te 


should be left to hin, 


would say that 


whatever to ‘o with the matter at all, 


there, 
ever tell 


, 
“a i 


« 


R 


No sir, heca never would spe to 


9. How do you know he would heve told w 


" you, 


he my nid ’ ¥e 


On numerous o« 


ihe 


thing they have hee thev have 


[ see, 


Your testi 


name anvhod het you re 


other the: lirectly, 


evi lance Vou 


ans heing more 


or 


it. (ft Vou can or now 


- af 
anvbody 


get throudwh wit! itnvestication 


11 


informe¢ 


Curtis, 


Georre ‘{, 


feorre 


you 


? 


: 


Y 


A 


him 


be 


icluston, 


io) 


etimne 


that I had 


simply a 


that? 


about it, 


t ma*es v 


hawe done 


been punis 


tf 


> 
ie hear 


befor 


i 


ke you to 


about 


find 


tho > 


nothing 


uu BAY 


the same 


hed, 


vou could 


criticised 
say about 


¢> 


3a eC 


e matters 


hi - by 
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that name? A, That is his name, ant his number is 


twenty three thousand six hundred and ninety three, 


Ml PARWEL! That is setting dorn to hrass tacks, 


Mie PLELW PT Asse 
He is the fellow we want to see, Do you think he would be 


afraid of losing his job or his privileges or anything like that 


if we should ask him these thinzes, if course, we would keep 


everything sceret, suite certain this ~an would tell 


you the exact truth in regard to the matters whether he lost his 


joh or not, Ihis ~ar s the an who sever Mr, ‘oulton's life, 


Q, Saved Moulton's life at the time of the riot? A. Yes str, 


Q, How did be do tha A, Well, at the time the men came into 


the kitehen {' cy » "ter the steward, that is, Mr, ‘‘oulton, 
Q, At the time o At the time of the rtot they came 
through the came on into the kitehen, 


}, Oh yes, First, they broke into the hutcher shop 


rom, cenolished the roo'’s there, 


and they broke bi« » 
As soon as they finisher nt they says, "on to the kitchen "they 
kill “oulton, the so fa biteh", ‘The steward 

the kitchen and he rushed into the bak®shop 


an? went up ol ‘ ers oven an? hid behind one of the large 
Plues that rocs up throuch the roof, 
‘\ fn 
9, That is “‘eulton did? aA, Ye: 

Voulton hic 1 the roof above? A, On top and behind one 
of the larre flucs 1f woes from the oven up through the roof, 


know is? 


have found him tf by not been for one of 


n of : iim he better try 


t was in the 
kitehen 


lire sercen 





that is placed on the outside, 


Q, Yes, \. So this ~an Curtis was out in the 


alley, he he’ rusher’ out of the kitehen when this trouble 


started, zot out in the alley and was down by this last window in 


the bake shop, 

Q. Yes; Curtis kn iat was ran around and got hy the 
vindow, this an Curtis worked in the 
kitchen at the sa. ime I was there, 


‘ 


Q, What ‘id he do? A. There wes one or two of the hakers 


ve 


wh 


inside trying to break this screen out, They couldn't succeed 
so they called Curtis who they seen through the window to 
assist them and he rot sore kine of an implement a ptece of tkon o 
lyine there and went there and pryed the sereen off and let the 
stevaré out throueh the openine he had made, 
0, Let uoulton throurch this screen? A, Yes, 
0, Thereby he saved his life? Is Th: the idea? 
A Yes sir, because at the time he hed had hardly got throurh 
there when the cruwd hat sot into the hake shop, fhey started 
to Cemolish the baking troughs and tables and 
0, You don't happen to know how long Curtis is : r time for, 
for liffe or what? 

is, 1f he did not ret ‘toulton 
out through the window he might have been done up? 


A, Yes, they would have killed him because they were shouting, 


a bitch", "Where is Moulton, let me have him" 


« 


n of 


had iron bars ane one thing 


about Captain sullivan, 


ullivan was i dining room, 





Q, Captain Sullivan in the dining room? 


Captain Sullivan was, |} 


running out through 


CHAIRMAN, Sor 


A, No, no, he was just 


Q, Anybody carry him on 


A, Well, now, there ra 


Sullivan off and 


at this tive is in the 


O'Grady? 


lie is not there 


I mean to 


Sa Vv 
ore a . 


No sir, 


11d he happen 


ho 


was the cause of that? 


agitated and eacited, 


the 


took h 


now? 


LO 


1@ Wes 


side door of t! 


ebo’y after 
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it, hel him 


T 
s 


S§ one 


im to the 


up 


,* . $ 
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V 
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an i: 


len 


ad him to th 
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Lo 
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here, 
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A. 


hh 
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mate of San 


r€ 


*° 


tw 
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The last I sow of 


is hat in his hand 


to vet out, 


the crovd, 


that led Captain 

[ believe that man 

is name is 0'Brady. 
fail, 


county 


Ouentin? 


e Captain's office, what 


.. Captain Sullivan was very hadly 


it seems Captain 


Sullivan 


treated O'Grady 


ina very nice manner, granted him favors and this man 6'Grady, 


Lf suppose out of kindme 


You see Captain 


Where they corned 


butcher shop tf 
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drop into them? 
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keep the meat down 
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stairs or 
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into them? A, They were right uncer the stairs, 


Q, They were right under the stairs? A, tes sir, but the ceiling 


has been cemented, 


0. Could anything get ange the barrels, say, if men expectorated 


going up an® down stairs would it run into the barrels? 

A, No sir, 

Q, You say no? A, No, 

MR, FARWELL, Q@. Vo you know whether that ploce was cool 


w 


or warm or what the temperature vas? 


A, Well, it 1s not very cool, still it is not ver’ hot in there, 


Q, Why didn't the men try to start something at the time they rere 


outside of the wall just a few days previous to this riot? That 


is a question that is worth talking ahout, ‘hat is your knowledge, 


as you found things tnsicte the wall there at that time, why was it 


they @1d not start something when they got outside, 
A, Well, {t think that wes on account of them appreci» tine those 
liberties that wes granted them, Of course, at the time there was 
more or less bitter feeling and discontent and after this holiday 


when they had bad meat again as I said before, it was the last straw, 


they couldn't stan? it avy further, 
QO, In other words, they appreciate! the vantages or privileges 


of that day and they @id not want to o anything at that time 
although they were pretty sore about whet they were rcrettine to cat? 
A, Yes sir. 

Q, Later, when this thine came up they got mad all of a sudden I 
suppose, Do you know about any prearranged plot to do this thing 


at all? A. No, I do not, 
2. Was it pre-arranged at all? A, I do rot knoyw, 


2. Any signal given, anything to start it? A, Well, all I know 





is from hearsay, the: claim the signal was "Pass the bottle", 


0, Pass the bottle? A. Tht ts the vinegar bottle that was on 


the table, 
CHAIRMAN, Q, Was it "pass the bottle" or "pass the 
vinegar"? 
A, I think it was "pass the bottle" as near as I can renember, 
Of course, at that tive [ wes in the kitehen, All [ knew was when 
the racket started, 
MR. FARWELL, @, You don't know how lone then hefore this 
happened the matter had been planned, 
A, I don't know whether it had been planned or not, 
Was Sullivan pretty well liked there? 
Captain Sullivan? 
Yes, Fairly well liked, popular avong the en? 
Fairly vell liked, 


Mii, FARWELL, I guess that is all, 





(Here 0, F, Burnett appears before the committee ) 
CHAIPNMAN, My, Burnett, this is an investivation committee of 


aca 


the Legislature to make inquiry into t'e ¢ néitiorn in San Quentin 


prison ‘turing the past two years, Have you any ohicction to 


testifving hefore this committee? 


VR, 


BURNETT. No sir, 
CHATPMAN, Hove you any objection to testifying before the 
committee with other persons outsi’e the committee present? 
MR. BURNETT, No str. 
CHAIRMAN, Have you any objection to being sworn? 
BURNETT, No sir. 


ie KB 


k, BURNETT 


Reins sworn by the Chairman, testified as follows: 
CHAIRMAN, Q. Where do you live now, Vr, Burnett? 

A, Bpeoklyn tiotel, 

San Francisco? 

California? A, Yes sir, 

Did you @o any time over at San Juentin? 

When were vou relexsed from there? 

February, 

Last? A, Last, 

iow long were you sent there for? our years, 

What were you sent there for? On what charge? 
A. Fictitious check, 
%. Fictitious check, iat were your duties in the prison, 
rere you first put to work when you went into prison? 
A, Jute mill, 


&. Were vou paroled? . Yes sir, 


%, Did you break your parole? 





Q, How long after you had heen paroled before you were returned to 


the Institution? 4, You mean from the date I was paroled 


wmtil I was returned? 


Q, Yes sir, A, Seven months, as near as I can at it, 


0, What was the extent of your parole, a yenr? 
A, Eleven months, 
0, In what manner dtd you break your parole? 
Drinking. 
Now, you first went in the jute mill? “ Yes sir, 
After that what did you do? A, To the new building 
construction, 
In the last part of vour sentmce where were you employed? 
In the kitchen an’ dining room, 
Kitehen and dining room? A. Yes sir, 
What was your porticular duty in’ the kitchen and dinine room? 
“n the dining room I eos waiting on the table, 
In the kitchen? A. In the Kitchen I took Mr.-Jokes place, 


A witness you ju t hac on the stand, second cook. 

%. Took his place when he got throvgh? A, When he cot 
let out, Hie wes over there uncer the name of Jones. 

Q. Do you know what the conditions were with relation to the meat 
and the food thet vas served to the prisoners? A, tes sir, 

0, What was it, good or bad? A. It was very bad, 

G. All of the time? A. Up till the riot and during my exp: rienc¢ 
in the dining room, 

%. tiow was it after the riot? A. After the rtot it was 


alittle hetter, 
Q. You say you left there last February, A. Yes, February 3rd, 
Q. And up to the time you left did it continue to ret a little 


better? A, 4t did, Ye the meat, but the fruit 





aid not 2 
Qo, Were you familiar yourself with the meat, did you handle it? 


A, Yes sir. 


0, Now, you may siate to the cormittee, bricfly, of course, 
put expictly what there was the matter with the meat, 


A, Yes, Well, the meat when I as working in the dining robm 


\ 


was very bad, When I, myself, would pack it out from the kitchen, 
waiting on the tables, [ was asiamed to put it on the table for 
the men to eat, it smelled so bad, 
0 Was this everyday? A, Kverv day, 
Q, Or are you spealing of some one instance? A. I am speabing 
of reneral experience in the dining room, And if you would 
take a piece of meat every Sun’ay -- they fed corn beef -- 

some of the boys would not want the piece of meat and I have taken 
them myself Dac » to Mr, “Moulton and as’ed him to change it. 
Mr. Moulton would tell me, “You take that back and «tive it to 
that man, it isgood enough for him," 

» Did anybody ever hear ‘ir, Moulton tell you that? ‘hat you can 
now point the committee to that we micht subpoena him? 
A, Well, there is one told me that but he is in Ohio at the 
present time, 
Q, Did you ever make any complal:t to any other person beside 
Youlton regarding it? A. No sir, “Moulton was the stewart 
and he was the man that I made my complaint to, 
0, Were you afraid to make a complaint? A, No sir, I was not 
afraid to make a complaint, 
Q. Were you ever punished for making these complaints? 
A, No sir, I made them to Mr, Moulton direct, 

2, Did Moulton ever swear at you or abuse you? 


A, He swore at me one time and told me, he says, "If you can't 





28 
wait on these tables and give the men what I give you" he says, 


"you will fo to the office," 


Q, What were the words when he swore at you? 


A, He told me, he says, --excuse the language -- he says, "God 


dam you" he says, "I will take you to the office,” 
0, More than once aid he tell you that? A, ‘mly once, I 
told fim "you know [ am a prisoner here or I would never take 
such languare from you,” 
Q, What was the condition of the other food that was served there? 
A, The fruit I can speak of the meat and fruit. The fruit I 
cooked myself, I was uncer orders to cook it through Mr. buffy, 
I have come out and taken out my pruncs and apples and opened 
up the boxes an? there would be maggots in them and wors crawling 
around in it. I would go back to Mr, Duffy and Mr, Duffy would 
give me an order to the commissary, 
9, Do you mean Colonel Duffy? A, No, I @on't know 
Mr. Duffy's name, he is steward now, he took ‘Mr, Moulton's place, 
He would send me to the commissary an? vet more fruit, very 
time I would go out there Payne would see me, 
Q, Payne? A, That is the commissary man, And he 
would say it looks to me like you could use what you set. I says, 
"All right" I goes hack, takes in what 1 get. 

MR, FARWELL, @,. Take the prunes and maggots and all? 
A, Yes sir, and all, And I put them in my big steam kettles 
and turn the water on them and took a straincr and strained 
them off the hest I could. 
Q. I want to put down what Payne sai?, I want to get tt, what 
Payne said, A."It looks like you could use what you 
get", 


2. Leoks like you could use what you get? A. Yes sir, 





9, Then you went to work and did what you were told? 


A, Done what I[ was told, yes, 

CHAIRMAN, @, Couldn't you have rinsed these prunes off 
and remove’ the maggots and filth thet you saw? 
A, I 2id put the» right in my steam kettles, turned the water on 
and stirred! them up, 
0, In that way you cleaned them? 
the best [ could, 
0, Where did these prunes come f do you know? 
A, No str. 
Nn, Do you know who furnishes ther A, Xo alr, 
0, What particular part of the year wos it that you noticed 
these prunes? A, I cannot cive vou the correct date 
of it. 
Q,. But approximately? A. It was in last Novewher, 
0, Last November? A. Yes sir. 
Q, Did this conditton continue all the tire with relation to the 
bad condition of the fruit? A. Net in the fruit 
all the time, sometimes we got food fruit. “Mr. Duffy would not 
use it if he could co better, 
Q. When you are spea’ing of Mr. Duffy you are spesing of the 
steward? A, OF the stevard, yes, 


0, Is there anything else you want to say ahout the food? 


. 
A. Nothing tn the line of the Pood, onilv the @inine room, 

There is a trench beside of the ¢tning room where the water is 
supposed to run but if we would turn that water on Mr, ‘Youlton 
would come -reund and stop us and say f fas too expensive to 


usé so much water, he would make us take a bucket of chioride 


of lime and ro all the way around the dining room and throw this 





chloride of lime into the trnech and it would lay there during 
meal times when the boys was in there eating, 

), Was the smelt] or odor of chloride of lime offensive to the 
prisoners? A, To some of the hoys, yes, 


0, Water is searce up there Lan't 1t? 


A, Well no, I can't see why it is searce, they had a reservotr 
there, 
}, That continue oll the time? A. That continued 
up till Mejor Perry came, 
FARWELL, @, The water is not searce in the stew 


rag it particularly? \ in here was plenty of water in the 


stew, 

Q, Plenty of weter in the stew, A, Yea, when Major 
Perry rot down there he made a change in cleaning out the cining 
rnOor, 

G, That was after the : A, After the riot. 

i, Condttions the ince the rtot with relation to the prunes 
and fruit and meat and br ad have all changed since the 

A, Have all chanred, yes, 

Q. Could any complaint he made from a reasonable prisoner as to 


te 


the food furnished since the riot? A. Fi ‘ith the exception 


only of the fruit mve hear’? no kicks no place, 


fay IT ask a question at this :tare of the 
proceedinrst iio you know of your own knowledge at any tine 
that a hody of men or one man vent to Captain liandolph or tried to 
revards to this bead meat and bed Bruit and 
things of 
A, Do you man hefore the 


0, Be { nye ?} é yf ot. 
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0, You don't know of your own knowledge that any effort was made 


to bring to the attention of Captain Randolph or warden Hoyle 
the conditions as you say existing «at thas time? 
A, Not to my knowle ‘re, 

CHATRMAN, Q@,. Do you know of any other thing that you 


want to speak about or any other statement you want to make? 


,A, There is nothing that I could make that I know myself, You 
see I have heard lots of men talking, but such thines as that 

lr can't say whether they are t>ne or not, I have eaten ple 
there, I have tried to eat it which Dr, Duncanson speaks of and 
{ have walked over to the swill barrel and threw it in there I 
enuldn't eat it, 

0, Why? A, Beecntuse there was something the 
matter with the crust the way it 

0, You mean offensive to the taste? . mm 4 

atrone with some kind of acid. {[ have taken a bite off of it 
when I was cutting the ple [ took a bite cff of it, it was 


¥ 


so Strong wit! actd it would almost burn your stomach, 
Q, Well, was it something in the 


A, I don't now what 4uas in it, 


%, Was {tt in the fruit? A, I coulen't say whether it ras in the 


° 
erust or the fruit. 
9. You prepared the fruit there I understand, i. I prepared the 
fruit, yes, 
0, Were the these 
ma TrOTS ° 

you see mascots 
A, I have 


9, And marrots in the aplles ‘fou ate s¢ of the pie and the 


apples seemed to burn you, .. IT went up and ate a 





piece of pie and went up into the room 


so bad I conldn't sleep, 


stmach ache 
kine 


men wo fown in ‘e where 


ané to bed 


of them who were up early 


CHAIRMAN, Q, Is this 


erist hefore 


the apples and the 


A, After the riot? 


Q, Did you rake any complaint as to 


ple crust to anybody? A. No, 


®, Did you cver hear anybody else mi 


officers of the prison?in relation 


of the pie? A, No, 


KR. FARWELL, Q,. How 


are there any accomodations for kee} 


two? A, Well 9 


accomotations, couldn't call it 


9, In other words, you say there its 


I say there was no accomodations, 


NO accomodations for the 


[t is only a small place, that 


the wall now, 


Q. I understan’, inside of the 


about. There is very small 


butcher shop they have their 


barrels, [I helicve there 


barrel, I have seen som 


Q. No ice in ther 211? 


Q, Anybo’y ever make any comp] 


and the want of’ he 


accommo 


‘ 


I WP 


the 


to 


no 


L& 


that nieht I had the 


and 


that so with the 


And 


vorking, ten or trelve 


late, 


time you are complaining about 


riot? or after? 


the impurity of the apples or 


re* 


an complaint to th 


that particular feature 


about the refrigeration there, 


ing the meat for a day or 


what they cat] 


accomodations? 


storage of meat, 


[ am spea'{ 


, 


Outside, T know nothing 


t they call a 


stuff barrelled in 


n? they put it ina 


mt of those barrels, 


‘Oo, no iee, 


refrigeration there« 


v knowledge, 





Why was that, fear? A, Afraid of being punished, 
Afraid of punishment? A, Yes sir, 
That is why yo did < mike any complaint? 


Yes sir, 


You were not in the duneeon or stratgehtjacket or anything, 


le 
were you? A. No sir, 
Qa, Ever sce any of the officers strike a vrisoner? 
No sir, only the time that th: Captain had the trouble, 
That was when Captain Randolph was stabdhe?? A, Yes sir, 


0, Have you any other statement to make? 


A, No, I can't sive no other state-ent that I would know to be 
the fact, Tiat is what I want to do [ want it to he the truth, 
I can't mive so ise's hearsay, 

much obliged to you, 


‘he eommittee will now adjounr to meet at 


tomorrow morning, 
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SAN QUE TIN, CAL., SUNDAY MARCH 30th, 1915. 


The Committee met in the office of thie State Clerk at 

San Quentin, the entire committee being présent. 
JOHN HK. HOYLE, 
Recalled: 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. Warden, this book that is producéd here 
ia a record book of the meetings of the Board of Directors 
of this prison, and on pege 87 of the record I find the record 
of the hearing of 25,077, Nerhbert Nerithew. That is the 
Herbert Merithew who testified before this Comittee on Friday 
Last? A. Yes, at the prison. 
Q. This is » correct record of the proceedings with respect 


to hia case that was héld before the Hoard i: connection 


with the so called "Bread Kiot"? Ae It ise 


MK BENJAMIN. I want to reac into the record then Mr. Cheir- 
men this case: "235,077 Herbert \crithew appeared before 
the Board and was inforvied of the charge made against him 
by the Warden. He wes asked if he was guilty or not guilty. 
He plead guilty and was edjudged guilty;upon motion duly 
made end carried it was decided that all credits éarned 
or to be e@arnéd during his present term of commitment be 
end they aré hereby declared forfeited". The cherge upon 
Which Merithew was tried Werden appears on page 77 of the 
record and reads as follows: "July 12, 191c. To the Honorable 
State Board of nrison Directors, San Quentin, Cal.-} gentlemen: 
I, John kk. Hoyle, Warden of the State Prison at Sen Quentin , 
California, hereby charge the foliowins named -ersons with 


heving violseted the rules of th prison by enceging in riotous 





conduct and the destruction of State property, to-wit"----- 
and amoncst the nemes there charged sppesrs the name of 23,077 
Herbert Merithew. The trisgl of Herbert Merithew appears under 


the same date. 


James G. Fleenor was not engaged in tne riot? Aw Noe 
Qe is & 


9. Louis P. Harvey, Williem Robinso: or H. HK. Hardy, none 
of those weree Was Albert Harrington engaged in the riot? 
Yese 

MR RYAN. Harringt-m is the witness we heard outside? 

MR BENJAMIN. Yes. wave you the record Warden cf Albert 
warrington? A. YeRe 
Qe So far as his record et San Quentin goes, during the time 
he was here, thet you have? A. Yes, it is there. 
Q. This is a record of the punishments thet were inflicted 
upon him during the time he was in prison? Ae YuBe 
Q. In 1904, August 20th, one dav in dungeon for taking 
food from general mésse October lz, 1905, 2 days in dungeon 
talking at the table. February 6th 1906, one day in dungeon 
for fighting. 

MR JOHBSTON. With reference to that we refused to let 
him testify as to those things. ‘That is his first sentence 
l believe? A. Hé was only here once. He was released on 
parole and violsted his parole. 

MR BENJAMIN. He was the man that was released on perole 


end viola ted his arole. 


MR JOHNSTON. Didn't we refuse to let him testify to any- 
thing that happened that far back? 

Mi BENJAMIN. NO. 

MK RYAN. +e went fully into ell his history. He was the 


first witness. 





MR BENTABIN. Not only that, but I think it is essential 


you should have all the fects that the prison authorities have 


with respect to these men for the purpose of ascertaining 


the credibility of the witnesses. 


MR JOH? STO} My impression was that was before Warden 


Hoyle took chargée impression wes we refused to let him 


testify to anything that transpired under the previous Warden. 


THE CHAIRMAN. You recall the witness Harrington in the 


Palace Hostel. 


MR RYAN. Yes. He gave us over thrée hours of testimo:y. 
WR BENJAMIN. I think with respect to every man testifying 


you ought to have his entire history for the purpose of 


determining his credibility. "May 15, 1907, one day in dungeon, 


shooting craps. June 15, 1909, lost all credits violating 


parole. 


Qe Mr. Harrington had been paroled? Ae He was released 


on January 20th, 1908 and he wes réturned for violeting 


parole on May 27, 1909. 
0. At the time he wes relessed on parole Warden, he stated 


thet his mother sent some money to hin for the purpose of 


assisting him in getting his perole, buying a suit of clothes, 


and he bought @ suit of clothes and one thing another with 


it and that she also secured employment for him in Redding 


and that did not desire him to return to Redding for the 


réason that you dic not want him to take the job up there 


bécause of his former associations. Will you kindly explain to 


the Committee the occasion that prompted thate And also he 


Léstified that vou secured for him a position with Mr. Wilkins 
in San Rafael as a teamster and thet he was put to work there 


9% $2 a day and other tesmsters were cetting $2.75 and thet 





he was called by everybody e scab and en éx con and all thet 
sort of thing, and he simply could not stand that any longer. 
Will you give the history of the* as you understend it and 
know ite As Well, he did not have employment in 
Reddinge I think his mother was living in Siskiyou County at 
the time he went out on parole. I can tell from the records, 
end I secured e place with him for Wilkins &« Redding. He 
never madé any complaint ebout the work up theree In fact 
there were several other discharged mén working for Wilkins 
end Reddine at San Rafael at the same time he was. 

Q. There were several others working there at the same time 
he was’ A. Yes. 

Q. When he violated his parole and after his return to th: 


prison, do you recall the statement thet he made or the 


explanation that he gave to vou at thet time as to why he 


violated his parole’ A. Well, he made two or three 
statement s to mé about ite One was the first 30 or 31 days 
he worked he only got $24.00 for it I thinke At another time 
he told me went over to the city and me a discharged man from 
here and went away with hin. 

Q.- When he got bsck here he was given a trial bv the 

Board of Directors, was he? Ae. Yese 

Q- Page 87 of the record, Book No. & appears the following: 
"To the Honorable Stete Board of Prison Directors, Gentlemen: 
[, John Kk. Hoyle, Warden of the State Prison at Sen Quentin, 
Cal., hereby cherge convict 20,060, Albert Harrington with 
having violated the conditions of his parole ticket of leave 
by leaving his place of employment without having obtained 
consent of Your Honorable Board, also with having failed to 


réport as required. Albert Herrington was received at this 





institution March 30, 1906 from Shaste County sentenced to 

10 years for robbery. He wes paroled January 1l, 1903. 
Released on perole January 20th, 1908, returned to this prison 
May <6th, 1909; credits allowed by law on a 10 yéars sentence 
emount to 3 yésrs -and 6 monthse Respectfully John E. Hoyle, 
Warden. Albert warrington Noe 20,060 having been brought 
pefore the Board, having beén informed of the charze made 


against him by the Warden, viz, violating the conditions of 


his parole ticket of leave by having left his place of 


employment without obteinins the consent of the Board and 
failing to report es required, plead guilty es cherged. 
After listening to the stetement of the Warden and the 
prisoner in his own behalf, on motion duly, made, seconded and 
unanimously carried, the seid Albert Harrington was found 
guilty as charged and it was ordered and adjudged that he for- 
feit ell credits earned or to be earned during his present 
term of commitment." A. He wes arrested innReno 
Over a year after he violated his parole and returneca from 
therée 

MR RYAN. Q- At the time he was arrested in Reno was it 
for committing any crime? A. He wes taken in on some 
cherge there--I[ think it was more of s hobo vaggancy charge. 
Q- His story is elong this line, he went into e saloon and 
@ former convict saw hin there and tipped him off. 
Ae NGOe He made the statement to me that they had him in jail 
in Reno severel months before this and did not recognize him. 
Q- He did not make that statement to us. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. I would like to ask Mr Hoyle, wheat 


kind of » position did you securé for him et Se: Rafeel? 





A. It was driving a team for Wilkins and Redding. 

Q. Did you personally interest yourself in getting him this 
position? A. Yes, I had known the boy for a good many 
yeers before I came here. 

Q. Did you know this man that you got the employment from? 
A. Yes. Mr. Wilkins is the present editorial writer on 
the Bulletin. 

MR BENJAMIN. The record continues: "June 23th, 1909. 
Lost privileges fooling in line. Januery 8th, 1910. Lost 
privileges having e dish up pan in his possession. 

THE CHAIRMAN. A dish up pand? A. A dish up pan. 

MR BENJAMIN. A pan they dish up things in the dining 
room with? A. He had it in his cell. 

i}. “FPebrusry 25th, 1910, two days in the dungeon for striking 
prisoner 22,300, Remirez, August 9, 1910 three days in the 
dungeon, having shaving implement in his locker. April 


11, 1911, two days in the dungeon and lost privileges, 


fighting and insolence. JUne 12, 1912, 55 days in the 


dungeon." That was the riot charge? A. Yes, the riot 
charge . 

Q- "August 8, 1912, 226 solitary confinement for insubordina- 
tion, tioting and destroying State property." That is the 
complete record Mr. Hoyle? A. Yes sir. 

Q. With respect to this next record I might ask Hyde is Hess? 
A. Hyde is Hess. He was here this time aes George Hyde. 

Q- With respect to Hess, who testified, this is a correct 
record of his punishment administered here while he was in 
this prison? A. It is, yes. 

Qe "December 19, 1903, 24 hours jacket for conspiracy. 


January 25, 1904, 163 days solitary confinement for conspiracy. 





November 4, 1904, 5 days in the dungeon, absolutely refusing 


to worke December 18, 1904, 1 dea dungeon, suspected of having 


morphine on his person. January 17, 1905, 5 days in dungeon, 


insolence to Mr. Leahye February 16, 1905, 235 days solitary 
confinement and 48 hours jacket for refusing to tell where he 
got morphine." 

MR FARWELL. "Q. What year was that? 

MR BENJAMIN. That is 1905. "November 15, 1905, two days 
in dungeon end 48 hours in the jecket for striking No. 20865, 
Robertson. pecember 31, 1905, 15 days in the dungeon, yelling 
in his cell on New Years eve. January 31, 1906, 1 day 
in the dungeon, yelling in his cell. May 4, 1906 3 days 
in dungeon and 24 hours jacket, refusing to obey the orders 
of the superintendent of jute mill. June 26, 1906, 2 days 
in dungeon failing to keep in line between gates. December 9, 
1906, 2 days in dungeon, 18 hours in the jacket for fighting. 
April 16, 1907, 90 days solitary confinement, 36 hours in 
the jacket for refusing to work and agitating. March 20th, 
1908, 1 day in dungeon, 6 hours in jacket, not obeying orders. 
March 17, 1910, 1 day in dungeon, lost privileges for 
carrying food from the général mess. May 30, 1912, lost 
privileges for carrying food from the Red front." Now, thet 
is the complete record of prison punishment and the reasons 
for th. punishment of that man? A. Yes sir. 
Q Warden where it says here, for instance 48 hours in the 
jacket, 24 hours in the jacket or 18 hours in the jacket 
or 56 hours in the jacket, that does not mean 36 hours at 
oné stretch or 24 hours at one stretch or anything of thet 
kind does it? A. Any punishment after 1906, it would 


not mean thet. Before that it may have been. 





Q. Beginning 1906 it does not mean that? 


in and six out. 


Q. It means there will be six hours innthe jacket end then 


six hours out of the jacket? A. Yese He did not have 
any jecket punishment during my administration at all- -- 
yes he did, he had one, that is right. 

Q. Yes, 1907 and 1903? A. Just one. That was 
before I came. One afterwards, six hours. 

Q. The only time he was put in the jacket under your 
administration then was March 20th, 1908? A. Yese 

Q. Six hours? A. Yes, thst is right. 

Q. Now Mr. Hess also testified Warden before this Committee 
that at the time of the riot in June of lest yeser he was 
working in the kitchen assisting in prepering the food, and 
he testified to th» food conditions st thst time from his 
observation of the same in the kitchen. Will you kindly 
state to the members of the Committee whether or not Mr. Hess 
was ever in the kitchen, and if he ‘a8, when he was in the 
kitchen, when he was employed there and when he quit his 
employment there? A. The first .time that he 
went to work out of the jute mill was July 17, 1908. He 
went to work in the general mess. He worked there until 
October 10, 1908 when he went back to the jute mili. On June 
ord, 1909 he again went to work in the general mess. 

Q- What do you mean by going to work in the general mess? 
A. Well, thet is the main dining room, what it is known as 
here? 

Q- As a waiter? A. Once he was in the kitchen, once 
@8 a waiter. May 18, 1910 he was again assigned to the jute 


mill, and he worked in the jute mill from May 8, 1910 up to 





the day he was discharged. 


Q. Between May 8, 1910 and the date he was discharged, which 


was whet date? A. Just a few days ago, you have it right 


there, 9 month ago. I haven't got the date handy. Discharged 


from prison February 17, 1915. 
Q. Between Mey 18, 1919 up to February 17, 1913 he was never 
in the kitchen at all? A. No, he was employed in the jute 


mill ell that time. 


Q. And he was not employed as a waiter during that time? 


A. NoO- 
MR FARWELL. Q. February 17th of this year? 


MR BENJAMIN. The date of his discharge, yes. 

MR FARWELL. You say he was not in the kitchen at all? 
A. No. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q- Now, did you have anything to do with 
securing for this man a position? A. I did, yes. 

MR FARWELL. Q. You are talking about Hess now? 
A. Yes. I talked with him two or three times during the 
last few months he was here. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Did you make a special effort to watch 
and look after the men as they go out? A. I do @s mech 
as I can, and I did in his case. 
Q- Try to get positions for éach man? A. Yes sir. So 
the day before, or the morning he went out I made an appoint- 
mént to meet him in San Francisco in the parole office of the 
Ferry building at 11 o'clock, the following morning, I had a 
position I céuld send him to. I thought if he was there we 
would do what we could do for him. I met him the next morning 
end secured a place for him on the ranch owned by Dr. Morton, 


8 Tanch located in Solano County. I told them more or less 
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about him and explained it to Hess, told him it was all right, 


if he did not get along to drop me a note. I knew Dr. Morton 


would be interested in men like Hess, if he could do anything | 


for him he would do it. I think I gave him a doller out 

of my pocket when I left. He went up to the ranch that day and 
went to work and I have never heard from him since. 

Q. Never heard anything from hin since? A. Not personelly, 
only when he eppeared before tne Committee is the first I heard 
Mr. Benjamin. 

Q. Did you know the task he wes going to be set at, did you 
have anything to say to Dr. Morton about it? A. No, Dr. Mor- 
ton hes taken quite e number of men. If 8 man is not physicelly 
eble to do hard work on his farm up there they always put him 
at some easy work and dont pay him as much as they do the 
others, only whet he could earn. I éxplained that to Hess 
before he went up. 

Q- Wasn't Dr. Morton with you at the time? A. No. 

Q.- You explained to Hess he would be put at some light 

work? A. No, I didn't say that. I said go up to the 
ranch;they would arrange work he could doe If he couldn't 

do it to drop me a note and I would try to get him something 
élse. 

Q- The testimony of Mr. Hess was you were well acquainted 

with the task that he was going to be set at by Dr. Morton 

and it was a task requiring him to be in water up to his head, 
and for that reason he of course could not do the work and 

he rather intimates you knew something of these conditions 

in which he would be placed. What is the fact about it. 

A. Oh well, that is not so. ‘They have all kinds of work 


On the ranch. They have got one old man, a Germen thet drives 
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a wagon, heuls swill from town out to the ranch. There would 
not be any object in sending e man to a job he could n6ét 
fill, not only on his account, but it would discourage Dr. 
Morton taking other men. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. Dr. Morton has a large ranch up there, 
and he has from time to time taken quite a number of paroled 
men or quite a number of mén who have been discharged? 

A. Discharged men, yes. 


Q. Dischserged men? A. Yes. 


Q. Probably how many? A. Probably taken in the neighborhood 


of between 15 and 20 men. 
Q. 15 and 20? Ae Ye@s. 
Q. And most of them have made good? A. Yes. 

And he is continuing to do that right along? 

Hess is the last man he took. 

Hess was the lest man he took? A. Yes. 
Q- Was there ever any other man who went up there from here 
who made any such claims as hes been made by Hess at all? 
A. Not to my knowledge, no. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. What is thet name? Ae Dre A. We. Mor- 

ton. 
Q- What is his address? A. He is in the Butler Building. 
Q- As a matter of fact Dr. Morton is a very famous surgeo n, 
is he not? A. Yes. Does more operating probably than 
any physician in the State of California. 
Q- He comes over here to the States prison and does » great 
déal of operating and delicate surgery free, does he not? 
A. Yes. 
Q. He takes o great interest in the men here in the prison 


and in the work of peroling men, does he not? A. Yes. 





Q. The next is Burnett. Burnett was the last man who 


testified yesterdeay, was he not? 

THE CHAIRMAN. Burnett was the lest man who testified 
yesterday. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q- Was being employed in the kitchen at 
the time of the trouble in June? A. I think he wes, yes. 
Q. Did any of the men Werden st any time prior to that 
trouble in June ever write letters to you complaining of the 
food? A. There had not beén a complaint in months end months’ 
Q. There had not been a complaint in months and months prior 
to that time? A. Prior to thet time. 

Q. Did any of the men while you were going through the t 
yard or going through the prison speak to yoou in regard to 
any complaint of the food at all? A. Not for some time 
prior to this there had not beén a complaint of any kind. 

Q- After the trouble occurred Warden, will you give the 
Committee the benefit of the investigation into the cause 

of this trouhle which you ascertained at that time? 

A. Well, I went into the matter very theroughly and it has 
been my policy ever since I have been here that I would let 

@ dozen guilty men escape punishment before I would punish 
oné innocent man. There wes two members of the Board of 
Prison Directors here to testify when these men were tried; 
in the neighborhood of twenty odd men were tried for their 
credits, and I dont believe there is one of them thet referred 
to the cause of the trouble as the food. 

Q- Not one? A. I dont think there was one. 

Q- In holding the trial of these men were other convicts 

and prisoners brought in here and officers brought in here to 


testify before the Board as to the causes leading up to the 
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riot? A. Well, officers were brought in, and of course all 
these prisoners were heard. Of course the different members 
of the Board made more or less of sn investigation before 
the reguler trisl took place. 
Q. Wheat did these men who were placed on trial say was 
the reason for the riot? A. Well, they gave different 
reasons, most of them did not give any. 
Q. Did vou receive information that the subject of this 
riot and outbreak had been discussed and considered by the 
prisoners for some time previous to the time it happened? 
A. Yes. 

MR JOHNSTON. One of the witnesses testified he had talked 
of it for seven or eight months, that is certein features 
of it. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. Was there any signel given? 
A. The first day was"pass the vinegar." and the second day 
was “let it ramble". 
Q. It started at a given signal each time? A. Yes. 
Q- There was not a single one of those men that was 
brought in here and charged with rioting who claimed at all 
that the riot was caused by food conditions? 
A. I wont be positive. There might have been one, there 
might heave been one who said something about the food, I have 
@ kind of @ recollection there was one who spoke about it, 
I wont be positive of that. 

MR. McCARTY. QQ. Isn't it a fact when you learned of the 
bad food conditions you went there yourself and stopped 
giving them thet mest and purchased new food? 
A. Absolutely; there was bad meat came in here and the meat 


Was thrown out and I sent ea team to San Rafael and bought 


Mat there and brought it down here and we had it charged to 
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the contractor in Sacramento that was supplying us with meat. 
MR BENAJMIN. Q. When wes that? A. That wes on April 
5th. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. With relation to the riot? A. The 
riot was in June, this was in April. The héad of each 
department is instructed not to receiveanything that is not 


up to standard, that is not first class. 


Q. When it was received and it was not up to class it wes 


in April? A. Yes. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. It had been reported to you? 


A. Yes. 

Q. And you sent teams into San Rafael and purchased fresh meat 
end brought it in here? A. Yes. 

Q Charged it to the contractor? <A. Yes. 

Q- MR FARWELL. The old meat was not used at all, was 

it? A. What? 

Q- The old meat was not used, the bad meat? <A. Absolutely 
no. On or two other occasions there was some corned beef 
they hed thet was not good and it was thrown out. 

Q- There was no occasion where it was ever mixed up with the 
other meat? Ae 7O- 

MR RYAN. Q. Did it ever come to your attention that 
one of the prisoners took s piece of meat to Captain Randolph 
and showed it to him and the Captain ordered him away? 

Ae Wo. 

Q- Never heard of that? A. It is not likely he would 
take it to captain Randolph, it is more likely he would take 
it to the Steward. 

Q. To the Steward? A. Yes. 

Q- Somebody did testify they took it to the Steward. 





A. They do take it to the Steward, thet happens quite 


often. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. The Steward is instructed by the Board 


and by yourself to carefully inspect any meat that came in? 


A. Or any other article that came in. 

And to reject anything that was not up to standard? 

Yese 

That did come in? A. Yes. 

There was no reason at all thet you can imagine, was 
there Warden, why the Steward should fail to carry out 
any such instructions? A. No, there is not. It is 
not only meat, but potatoes at certain times of the year-- 
in fact every year I think since we have been here we have 
hed to ship potatoes beck or else feed them to the hogs and 
deduct them from the bill. 

MR FARWELL. Q- What was the name of the Steward? 

A. Moulton at that time. 
Q. Is he here now? A. He is » guard here, not the 
Steward. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. At the time of the riot in the dining 
room will you explain to the Committee how it was checked, 
how it was quelled? A. The riot ceased when Mr Grubb 
fired two shots, that stopped the riot. 

Q- I have en impression of some one keeping them out of the 
kitchen. Was there an attempt made upon the part of the 
rioters to get into the kitchen to get at the weapons? 

A. They were in the kitchen. There was quite a number of men 
that were with them that were really not in the riot. Some of 
those who were really in the riot were kéeéping these mén in, 


keeping the crowd thére so you could not pick out really the 





active men. 


Q. Did they make an attempt to get at weapons? Ae YESBe 


Q. How were they prevented from doing so? A. Simply by 
the lock that was on the door. There is a Yale lock (show- 
ing seme). You see how it was battered up. That is where a 
great many large butcher knives were kept. The top of the 
lock was broken off afterwards. 
Q. And that lock was where? A. On the knife chest. 
Q@. On the knife chest. A. There was a large, heavy iron 
bar that was all bent out of shape. 
Q. In their endeavors to get at the knives that were in 
this lock up this lock that was on it at thet time was 
hammered and bent? A. Yes. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. In your investigation of that matter 

Mr. Hoyle, did you ascertain the names of the people who 
broke that lock? A, Well, they did not break it, the lock 
held, you see they tried. Of c urse we had our men break it 
off afterwards. 
Q.- Was there anything to show any particular man that had 
been trying to break it? A. Yes, I couldn't recall 
right now who they were. We knew two of them that were 
there, 
qe On account of the disturbances in the so-called bread 
riot, I understood you to say you had a trial or examination 
of this matter before the prison Boerd? A. Yes sir. 

Was there any record kept of the proceedings there? 

Yes sir. 

MR BENJAMIN. Theat is the record I have here. 

I made quite a report on it there too. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Did that record show the testimony of 
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the witnesses that you called? A. No, only just whether 


they plead guilty or not guilty. 
The reason I ask you testified that during that investi- 


Q. 


gation as you recall it, there was examination made of the men. 


Will you steté so as to get it in the record who were present 
at thet investigation? A. Four members of the Soard of 
Prison Directors. You want the names. 

Q. I think thet will be sufficient. A. Merk Noon was 
there. 

Q. Five Prison Directors? A. Well, all were present 
except Colonel Sontagz, he was the only one not present. The 
Clerk was present. 

Q@. Mr. Noon? A. Yes. I was present, Captain Rando lph was 
present. During the exeminetion of the men we were all 
present all the time. I couldn't sav just who else was 
there. 

Q- Were there any notes kept of the testimony in any way, 
any pert of the testimony preserved? A. Just only their 
plea. The Clerk had their charges there mark«d down, whether 
they plead guilty or not guilty. 

MR BENJAMIN. Let me ask you this. ‘The testimony that 
was taken at that time in thet hearing was substantially along 
the lines and developed slong the lines of the report which 
you made the the Board, in other words, your report practically 
is the same as the testimony given before the Board and intro- 
duced by the men in that hearing? <A. No, I couldn't say 
that; different men told different stories. There was all 
kinds of stories told about it. 

MR BENJAMIN. Well now, the report I think ought to go 


in the record, dont you tink so Mr. Chairman, the Warden's 





THE CHAIRMAN. I did not know we were at this time going 


to take up thet bread riot question, beceuse that is going to 
teke e@ long time 1 think. 

MR BENJAMIN. I thought I wouldread this part of it. 

MR JOHNSTON. I do not think we better take that up 
until afterwards. After the prisoners are examined there 


may be other points broug it out. 


THE CHAIRMAN. That is the thing I had in mind. 


MR JOHNSTON. There may be a large number of questions and 


we will probably have to go over the same thing with the 
Warden again, and the best thing is to leave that until 
we conclude the examination. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Unless the examiner has some special purpose 
for it. 

MR BENJAMIN. I think we might get this in. 

THE CHAIRMAN. All right. 

MR BENJAMIN. I am readin: from page 68 of Book 9: 
"Warden John E. Hoyle submitted the following report: 
San Quentin, July 12, 1912. The Hon. Stte Board of Prison 
Directors, gentlemen: I have the honor to report that on 
Saturday, June 8th, a violent disturbance on the par¢ of the 
prisoners took placeat the noon meal and this was followed 
by a riot on Sunday the 9th as dinner was being served in the 
général messe This was participated in by a large number of 
prisoners who attempted to wreck and destroy the mess, 
including the office, food, supplies, tablewear, furniture, 
windows and so forth. Vigorous measures were taken and the riot 
was promptly quelled. In subduing the rioters No. 25556, 


Lynwood was shot, dying almost instantly and No. 22545, Taylor 





and No. 25673 George received bullet wounds from which the 
latter is still confined in the hospitsal. Of those who 
were members f the conspiracy or took en active part in the riot 
21 are now confined in the incorrigible ward, 12 in the dungeon 


and four are undergbing solitary confinement in their cells . 


To prevent the possibility of a recurrence of any similer 


event in the future, ermed guards are now maintained at 
strategic points in the general mess hall and the jute mill 
thus absolutely controlli ne the prisoners at their meals 

and et their work, end fully insures the maintenance of prison 
disclipine and the protection of the property of the State. 
And as conditions seemed to make such a course imperative 

I consulted se majority of the members of the Board about 
incressing our guard force by placing ten more guards on 

duty and also the purchese of one dozen additional guns. 

Such course met the unanimous epprovalmof the members of 

the Board consulted, end while I have not yet apvointed all 

of the ten extra guards I have appointed the greater 

portion of that number, as will be seen by my general a report 
and have other appointments pending. The additional guns have 
already been purchased. I would request that the authority 
for my actions in @Gonnection with the matter above mentioned 
may be confirmed by the Board at this meeting. As a sefe guard 
against trouble in the future, such as we have recently 

had I have had erected @ balcony in the convict'sg dining room 
and one in the jute mill which are patrolled by armed guards 
end I feel confident that there will be no repetition of the 
recent riot. 


Yours respectfully, 
John E. Hoyle, Warden". 





Q. One man was shot at that time by Guard Grubb? 


A. Well, there were three men that were hit. There were 
two shots fired. 

Q. There was one shot who was killed? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ascertain in connection with that affair that 
the man who was shot was possessed of a knife? 

A. I was informed that he was, yes. 

Q. What became of the knife after he wes shot if you know. 
A. No, I dont know what beceme of it, one of the other 
prisoners took it and threw it awey or hid it. 

MR BENJAMIN. Now, thet is e11 I want on this line. 

MR McCARTY. I would like to ask a question on that line: 

This Guard Grubb when he came down to that riot before he shot, 
Warden, did he call on the men to stop rioting before he 

shot, or did he just shoot a& random or did he pick a man? 

A. Of course I did not see him. I wes in front of the hospi- 
tal, I couldn't see where he was. 

Q- You dont know whether he shot at random? A. No. 

I didn't know in fact until I heard the shot, then I rushed 

over there. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. Do you know whether immediately pre- 
ceding the shooting he made any statement of any kind as to his 
intentions ? A. If he did I could not have heard him. 

Hé was on the wall and the wall is probably 25 feet high. 

Q- Do you know whether he presented his gun? A. With the 
noisé and recket thet wes going on he could not meke 

himself heard. 

Q- Do you know whether he presented his weapon at any time, 
whether he put it to his shoulder or not? A. No, I dont 


know ag to that. 





Q. All you know about thet is hearsay, you were not there 


at the time? A. il was in the other yard, i was right 
in front of the hospital. 

Q. At the time of the shooting? A. Yes. 

Q. Wot where he was in view of you? As. Well, there 
was that shed between, that ohstructed my view. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Who was it saw him have a knife? 

A. Merithew reported that to Captain Randolph. That was the 
boy you had in the other day. 

MR JOHNSTON. There is snother thing I want to ask the 
Wardene We have been given to understand one of these men that 
was shot has been pardoned end one of them psroled since the 
riote Do you care to make any statement about that. 

A. Yes, I would be glad to. One man nemed George was up 

on the second floor in seven room, you gentlemen have 

been there. It is two stories sbove the ground and the 
bullet went down, hit the wall end glenced up and struck hin. 
fle absolutely wes not in the riot. And the other was a colored 
boy named Taylor. Taylor, from the best I can learn was the 
man that took the screen off of the door and permitted the 
Steward to get out of the kitchen when they were after him. 
He said he was hollering and went right down to where these 
bunches of mén were, but it was more from the excitement he 
got into it you see. 

Q- Was he perdoned? A. No, he was paroled. He is on 
parole now . 

Q- How long was he serving? A. I think he was serving 
il2Z years. 

Mii FARWELL. Q. How long had he been in at that time? 


A. I will get the record and give the exact date. 





MR BENJAMIN. Q.- Were they kept out of the kitchen at 
thet time by turning the steam on? A. As long as tye 


steam lasted, but the steam had been shut off in the jute 


mill and did not last very long. 


Q. Tell the committee about thet. A. One or two of 


the prisoners tock the steam hose they hed in there, when 


the crowd sterted to make their raid on the kitchen and they 
turned it on them end they stayed there gs long ss the steam 


lasted. 
MR JOHNSTON. Q. Theat is the prisoners that were working 


in the kitchen; was it the prisoners thet were working in the 
kitchen thet turned the steam on? A. Yes. 
Q. To keep the other prisoners out? Ae Yes~ 

Whet did they do as soon as the steam gave out? 

They ran too. 

To get away? Ae Yes. 

Evidently fearing danger from the other prisoners? 

Yes, some of them went through the skylight. 

Mi FARWELL. Q. Went through the skylight? 
A. Yes. 
Q. How did they get through? A. They climbed up there sone 
way, I dont know just how they did. (examining record) 
Taylor served about five years. ,,¢ was received peéccmber 
eA, 1907. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q- Had he made application for patrol 
previous to the riot? Ae Well, the Clerk can teil you. 
That is handled out in the office, I couldn't say. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. When was he paroled? A. He went out 


On Christmas. On my recommendation he went out on Christmas. 


MR HJOHWSTON. Q. Last Christmas?. A. Went out the 





20th of last December. 


Q. About six months, or a little bit over six months 
after the riot? A. Yes, six or seven, six months 


afterwards. 


MK BENJAMIN. Q. Had he been implicated in the riot 


at a11? A. Nothing thore than running down there and holler- 


ing efter taking off this screen so these men could get 


out of the kitchen. 
MR FARWELL. Q. He then helped Moulton out of his scrape? 


Out of the kitchen. 

It might have been tempered a little bit by that? 

Thet was the reason he was parolede 

I suppose there is no question about why he wes paré@led. 

The Board was going to take it upe I was permitted to 
perole three men; he was one of them I released. 
Q. That is all right, according to his credits he would 
have been paroled very soon any how. How many years would it 
have been before he would be paroled. He had served five 
out of a ten years sentence? Ae Well, about a year. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. Was it a@ 12 year sentence? 
A. No, it was 20. 
Q.- It was stated here the other day it wes 25. A. It is 
20 here on the records. 

MR FARWELL. Q. What would have been the dete of his 
parole in the usual wey? A. It would have been 6 years and 
2 months . 

MR BENJAMI'). Q. What was @one about George? 

MK VARWELL. Q. George was sentenced for a year? 

A. Yese 
MR BENJAMIN. 25673. 





MR PARWELL. What wes Teylor'’s number? A 
MR BENAJMIN. 22,545. 
MR JOHNSTON. Q. Wheat guards are assigned to duty 
the incorrigible ward? A. At the present time? 
At the present time? A. Irwin, Grubb and Wambold. 


they been on duty during the time since the bread 


Have 
? 


riot A. lere : be sng! » to relieve them when 
they aré away. 
Has there been a man 
No, Gulliver is the ni 
Does he ever zo up in the incorrigible ? A. I dont 
think so, no. George Was received April <3, 19l2;he was 
pardoned on October 3rd, 1912. 
Q. What was the reason for his pardon? A. Well, he was 
shot in the hip. He said he had a brother who was a doctor. 
He was not in the riot. He was elevated two floors above 
vas taking place. I wouldn't be sure whether the 
Prison Directors recommended him or whether I 
commended him. 
2. He only had a years sentence? A. Yes---no, @ year end 
a half he was doing; his time would have expired on Jyly 23, 
1913. 
MR JOHNSTON. Q. Ke hed been in how long? 
He had been in from April to October. 
Mii FARWELL. Q. When would his time have expired for 
lé or when would he have been eligible for parole? 
A. After he had served a yeer; that is the law. 
MR JOHNSTON. Q. He would be out in pretty near that time 
on credits? A. Yes. 


Only a few months? 
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MR BENJAMIN. Q- He was not conerned in the riot at gi- 


A. WNo- 
Q. He was up two stories above? A. Yes. 
THE CHAIRMAN. We will take up this matter later. 
itn te tain tite Davin tet niente 


THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Reporter mark this paper "Warden:s 


Exhibit" and copy it into the record. 
"Jacket peport from yanuary 1910 to date. 


June 17th, 1911. 


AD RN RE A (emer emer ee ae tee — ——— eee 


Number Name Dete Hours in Jecket Charge. 


ee meer ~ + te ee ne Sm er ee 


20690 West 1-27-10 lL 3-4 Using abusive lenguage 
to officer and insolence. 

£5326 Dayton 2-2-10 3 1-2 Creating disturbance in 
dining room. 

22165 Transcosa 2-18-10 21-2 Hitting 22301 Torres with 
a hammer. 

24056 Avery 2-25-10 2 2-3 Refusing to work. 


25890 Hahn 4#4-10 1 1-2 Leaving place of employment 
refusing to talk and feign- 
insanity. 

25338 Fitzgerald 4-6-10 1- Refusing to attend School. 


24170 Saunders 4-12-10 Refusing to work and 
loafing. 
24050 Welker 5-9-10 Cutting up his warp. 


24056 Avery 5-13-10 wailing to do tesk and 
loafing. 

254453 Ellis 5-26-10 2 : Striking a fellow 

risoner. 

Peaetine a disturbance 

and fighting ig school. 

24091 Gallardo 6-9-10 2 5-1: Not doing his work. 


24145 Stewsrt 6-8-10 


25983 Smith 7-8-10 ‘ Insolence and resisting 
an officer. 
21648 Lopez 17-20-10 } Insolence to Guerd Maskins. 


25082 Howard 17-24-10 Defying Capt. Randolph and 
refusing to go into 
boy,s yard. 

25890 Hahn 7-26-10 Insolence. 





Number 


Neme 


—— in 


23060 
21154 
24275 
22867 
25787 
24737 
24665 
2407” 
25286 
21154 
25194 
21764 


25201 


21648 
29311 
25135 


250235 


Gonzales 
Herrison 
Arnold 


Ryan 


Jassapis 


Wagner 
Lupini 
Roberts 
Calvert 
Harrison 
Melville 
Wiiliams 


Williams 


Lopez 
Lewis 


Raymond 


wershall 


Da te 


Hours in yacket 


_——— ee ee ee 


8-15-10 
10-24-10 
10-26-10 
11-29-10 
j-235-11 
4-19-11 

9-10 
5-18-11 
5-26-11 
7-26-11 
6412-12 
6-12-12 


6-15-12 


6-15-12 
6-17-12 
7-14-12 


8-22-12 


5 l-2 
2 


Insolence and absolutely 
refusing to obey orders. 
Using abusive lenguage 
toward a guard. 

Throwing belt off spinner 
and leaving work. 
Fighting. 


Fighting ond insolence. 
Feigning sickness. 


Having a knife and cutting 
up school book. 
Striking fellow prisoner. 


Refusing to work. 
insolénce. 


Disobediance and agi- 
tation. 

Breaking the toilet in cell] 
and threatening an offi- 
cer's life. 

Insolence in dungeon and 
threatening an officer's 
life. 

Disobedience. 


Discbéediance. 


Disturbing the peace of 
the incorrigible ward. 


Singing, whistling, 
using abusive penguage. 





Here Thomes Sullivan appears before the Committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Sullivan, this is sn investigating 
committee appointed by the Assembly of the Legislature of 
California for the purpose of making an investigation into the 
conditions existing in San Quentin prison with relation to 
the treatment of prisoners in this institution, toughing the 


administration of punishment or any cruél or inhumen treatment 


upon the part of the prison officials towsrd the prisoners. 


I would like to ask you now if you have any objection to 
eppearing before this Assembly Committee and giving testimony 
es to your personal knowledge of any mattergz that have occurred 
within the last past two years in San Quentin prison. Have you 
any such objection? 

MR SULLIVAN. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Yau say no. 

MR SULLIVAN. I am willing to testify whet I know, that 
id what I mean. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Then have you any objection to giving 
that testimony in the presence of other people outside of 

other 

the Comittee, there are a few men here present who are not 
members of the Committee, for instence a member of the Press 
and several othér members of the legislature who are not 
members of the Committee. 

MR SULLIVAN. Il am ready 6 to give it in front of the 
whole papulation of the United States sir if it was 
necessary. 

THE CHAIRMAN. And you are willing to be sworn? 


MR SULLIVAN Yes sir. 





THOM&S SULLIVAN, 
Sworn by the chairman, testified as follows: 
THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Benjamin will ask you somé questions, 
but I want to ask you oné more question. Are you at this time 


laboring under any fear or are you conscious of any fear 


that would deter you from telling the facts as you know 


them here, fear from any prison authorities? 
A. Well, I ain't scared of the fear, sir, because I am 
willing to take all the consequences they want to bestow 


On m6e 


Q. Then you will tell the facts? A. I will tell every- 
thing. 
Q. Recardless of any prison officials? A. YeBe 
Q. You are laboring under no fear of any kind’ A. Oh, no. 
MR JOHNSTON. Q.- And there is a gentleman's agreement 
among the members of the Press that they are not going to give 
out any articles in the paper containing your neme or number. 
MR BENJAMIN. Your identity will not be distlosed st all 
to the public in other words. A. Well, sir, this thing 
goes right to the Press of the United States. I have got 
sisters = helped to rear myself through my labors in the 
world;I wouldn't like to put any disgrace on top of them 
girls that I helped to raise. 
Q- Your name is not going to be disclosed at all, nor your 
prison numbéer;that is the understanding with all the news- 
paper men. 
MR JOHNSTON. It is likewise the understanding with all 
the spectators and persons present. 
MK BENJAMIN. Q. Mr Sullivan, proceed. 
A. If I wont detain you gentlemen too long, I will make it 


as brief as I can possibly. 





Q. I will ask you a few general questions and we will get 


down to the facts. You are in here for what particuler 


offense A. I am here for what was supposed to be 
burglary, sir. 

Q. Yes sir, and your sentence? A. Ten years, sir. 

Q. How long have you been here? A. ll months, sir, I ema 
second timer here. 

Q You are a second timer. Mr Sullivan, what is the 
particular matter that you have to place before this Commit- 
tee with respect to any cruel or unusual punishments or any 
matters of that kind. This Committee is here for the purpose 
of investigating those perticular matters. 

A. Well sir, es regards to the punishment, I have not been 

a witness to the punishment because they got that down to a 
science. They got the top floor of the sash end blind where 
they put them in there at their own commend, and I am cbscured 
from that place. 

Q You have névér been in the sash and blind? A. No sir. 
Q- You have never been in the dungeon? A. No sir. 

Q. Have you ever been in the jacket? A. Only see the 

fact of them coming out from the straight jacket years ago. 
Q. Years ago? A. Yes. 

Q. Refore this administration? A. Before Warden Hoyle's 
time. I geen yoing men die from the effects of the jecket 
then. 

WR BENJAMIN. Well, I move to strike that out. We do not 
care to go into those matters. (To the witness). That is not 
under this edministration? A. No sir, thet is not under 
this administration. 


Q- Mr. Sullivan you cesired to appear eppear before the 
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Committee for some particular purpose? A. Well, I tell 


you the whole routine of the place on general principles 


is not right, it is very bad. 
Q. What is the particular matter? A. Well now, I will 
say from the time that I come into the prison I got nothing, 
no pillows, no soap, and two little cotton blankets on me 
in my cell 4 feet wide and & feet long. I em in there 13 hours 
every night. In the morning I am out of the dining room 
and in the mill at quarter to seven, end being in a cell that 
number of hours my lungs is all choked up, and I dont have 
time to clean the stuff off of my lungs or nothing. The 
other men at the tables is trying to get their lungs cleer 
end the spit from one men's lungs is going right into another 
men's cup of coffee. Thet should not be, if we were allowed 
@ little bit longer in the yard, we wold have oa chance to 
get that corruption off of the lungs in the fresh air, but 
you are drove ebout justvthe same as a dog. 
Q. The matter you had to place béfore the Committee is with 
respect to those things? A. Everything thet perteins 
to the benefit of mankind and to the health of mankind, 
instead of making men unhealthy they should be trying to meke 
them healthy. 

MR JOHNSTON. You heave not witnessed any physical 
punishments? A. No sir, I haven't seen no punishments 
in my time here. 

Mi BENJAMIN. Q. Have you ever scén 2 guard strike a man? 
A. Yes sir. Years ago, not under this man. 

MR JOHSNTON. Q. Mr Sullivan during the time that you 
have served here this second term, have you witnesses any ill 


effects-- A. Oh yes. 





Q. By the strait jacket? A. I tell you I can't see them. 


I can't see nobody held in a strait jacket. 

Q. I mean after they come out? A. Oh well,.I see the men 
whet they told me, yes sir. They look like their heart was 
affected, eyes hanging back in their head, all bewildered. 

You know how a man is after a hardship. I know one man come 
down out of it and was put in the céll with mé, perhaps 

three monts ago, I think his name is John Moran. Well, he fell 
cut of his bunk in the cell from heart failure. I had to 

see if I could get s guard to take him to the hospital. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Is he here now? A. Yes, I think 
he is going to be before you. I think he will be before 
the Committee gir. 

Q. I have his name on the list. There are two Morans, one 
James, one JOhn. A. John Moran, that is it. 

MR BENJAMIN. Do you care to tak< up matters at this 
time with respect to clothing and blankets and cell condi- 
Lions, things of that cheracter. It is not the main purpose 
of the inquiry. 

MR JOHNSTON. I think it touches it indirectly, becseuse 
neglect might be inhuman punishment. I think we should s¢e 
whether the thing could be corrected, or if it is practical 
to correct it. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. You say then Mr Sullivan that you 
ceme here 15 months ago? A. Yes sir. 

Q- When you came in you were given two blankets? 

Ae Two blankets, sir, x cotton blankets. 

® What was the equipment? A. Two blankets and a pillow 
Slip , and down in the mill I picked up waste fluff that comes 


from the jute after it ig worked, picked up that fluff and put 
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4+ in @ gunny sack and madé thet » pillow. Two or three days 
after you get thet she gocs into lumps. That is my pillow now. 
Q@. Your complaint with respect to the pillow is because 

you heve to maké your pillow yourself of this refuse jute? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. And you complein because the prison authorities do not 
furnish some di*‘ferent character of sa pillow? 

A. Sure, they deprive us of our liberty and we ere working 
making three or four collars a day worth of sacks, our liberty 
is worth something. 

Q. And you ssy there should be more time sllowed in the 

yard after camming out from the mili? A. Yes sir, in the 


mornings especislly. Excuse me, I will not be long. We have 


1809 men walking in to breekfsst in a line. There is nothing 


but walking end lungs all the way around into the dining room} 
there is mén bringing up stuff off of their lungs at the table, 
men coughing. he spray g°¢es from oné to the other. 

Sometimes whe: you come out of the jute mill at dinner time, 
the men welk out when the whistle blows st half past seven, 
end the last teble is full at querter to 18, and the n you 

are in the mill agein et two minutes efter twelve o'clock. 

I guess you have just sbout 13 minutes to eat, and actually 

if a man has got no Beeth like me, eating this meat thet is 
cured in salt up there, I can't eat quick and never could. 

I got to get up end leave whether I could est or not. 

Q- Is the food good food? Ae sir. 

Q It is not good? A. No sir. 

Q. At present? Ae No sir, the food is not goog. 


Q@ Whet particular part of the food or what about the food 





ig it thet you claim is not good now? A. To-morrow 


morning, sir, Slst dsy of March--now I can't eat no beans 


pecause they are cooked with water with soda in ite If I do 


I will kick the bucket pretty quick. I can't eat hominy. 

I dont eat rice. If there is a little grease or someting 

in it I might. To-morrow i take a spoonful of molasses thet 
looks like crude oii, it is blue, and put that on top of 

my bread with a spoon---I dont know who used it before me-- 
colored man, Chinamen of Hindu. I spread that on my bread. 

My bread, I generally teke an end piece if I can, the crust, 
three slices of bread;thet is my breakfast and se cup of water. 
I guess if the coffee was medé out of slfalfe it would taste 
better to me. No sugar, nothing in ite That is my breskfast 
to go down and do 5 hours work with. And the men come in 

from dinner at 12 o'clock, they come in all full of pe you 
know ; 98 they walk along the table the dust drops off the 

men into the cups all along the end of the table, and you 

ere eating jute helf the time. Theat is my complaint. The world 
is progressive@md we should trv and progress our lives too. 
We are not all bad men in here. 

Q. Mk Sullivan, since you have been in here have you 

éver had your privileges taken away from you or any punishment 
adninistered to you of that character? A. Well, reéconing up 
the two sentences combined, sir, which mskes about seven years 
and nine montis I have been here altogether, last Saturday 
night they took my privileges. I will t&#ll1 you how they 


took them. Ever since th@t riot in the dining room I safid 


I would never get advanced to go in the dining room. I am 


always on the end, because I was a little bit too far ahead 


that day, and they wes all around me. il didn't want to take 
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non part in that, 1 am a peaceable man. I believe we get 

everythins by being peaceful men, more than we would by using 

violence, and I trailed in the line ever since in case anything 

would spring up, I wouldn't be in no mixup at all whatsoever. 

I was at the end table, and I always give the men on both 

sides of me the preference. we said "You want some beens 

Sully?® "No*®" I daid, "I will get some leter on“. There was no 

beens come on. I says to the waiter "Will you get some 

beans please";he seid “They played the hose in the barrel 

Sully, I can't get none." The fellows in the kitchen they get 

a little bit better grub then we get. They play the hose 

in through te remsinder of the beans in the berrel the beans 

is cooked in. Se I take the pan off the table to benefit 

the other fellows es well as myself to show to the steward 

in the dining room, end a guard--I guess he is a ,erman--one 

of the Philipino soldigers--he says go back there and set down 

and shoved me. Lt said “Keep yournhands off of me, dont shove 

mé, I can comply to all the regulations without being shoved". 

He said "I will take you before the Captein when your supper 

is finished. So I sat down and eat a crust of bread sand took 

@ mouthfull of that wetery coffee and he took me out before 

Captain Sammy Rendolph. He stated his case to the Captain 

and Rendolph sayd, oh, he says "This aint allowed you know, 

this aint allowed". I says "Cap, I saya I only eet beans 

once in six months, if I was to eat them continuously I would 
dead, and I says if I cant get a few beans to eat when 

I am hungry, I says, I might ss well lav down and die or else 


jump off the building." He says "You are getting tough, ain't 


you?" I said "no sir, I aint tough and never will be tough." 


I guess I started to look back to other things. "Cap, I says 





"lI was willing to sacrafice my life for this country once, 
I says Cap, with a twelve inch gun on the battleship Texas in 
Cuba. Now, I says you are trying to torture me®". I am 
telling the straight facts. I was with that Captein thet seys 
"Dont fear boys, the poor devils are dying", Captain John 
Phillips. Now they got me dressed in the clothes of shame. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Whet was the name of thet guerd lir Sullivan 
thet you remonstrated with and who rpported you to Captain 
Randolph? As I dont know his name, siz. The only thing 


I know him by is to look at him. I never look at any of them. 


MR BENJAMIN. is that all you said to him. A. That is 


all. 
Q. And they took your privileges away? A. Well, I got no 


tobacco last S“nday night. Of course the boys around here 

who justi got a little money give me a sack of tobbacco once 
in a while. I think it was uncalled for, because I never 

was to the office in the seven years and nine months; thet was 
the first time combining the two sentences. Why I have been 
treated this way I dont know, but I know what Captsin Samny 
Randolph is. 

Q- The first time was thet for burglary? A. No gir. 

Q- What wes that for? A. I was a sailor on the transport 
Grant end got ashore with $41.00 in my pocket, and a previous 
Shipmate joined me to see if I could use my influence to 

get a job on the transport for him and said I should treat 

the boss for him. He counted me a doller and says "Treat Jim". 
I give him a knock down to him and spent more out of the 
dollar than what wes supposed to be spent. He had me arrested 
and said I robbed him of fifty cents. I got six years from 


Carroll Cook here, an innocent man, and the young man afterwards 





acknowledged he would have been sent to the penitentiary 
unless he testified ageinst me. 
Q. Those are the matters you desire to bring before the 
Committee you now have mentioned are they, Mr Sullivan? 
A: Yes sir. 
WR PARWELL. Q. How long did you serve your first time? 
I done six yéars, six months here sir. 
Six years end six months? Ae Yes. 
On acccunt of burglary? A. No sir, I was accused of 
bbing a man of 15 cents. 
Q. Accused of robbing a man of 15 cents? 
wheat 1 got. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. This sentence you are serving now is 
burglary, is it? A. Yes sir. 
Q. First degree burglery? A. Yes sir. 
Q. Committed, where wes that? A. Mendocino County, Fort 
Bregge I was drunk and went into a company's cookhouse 
and took e piece of meat oute Then I lay down to sleep with 
the mest alongside of me, and when 1 was sober I wanted to 
put it beck and got caught. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Did you have an attorney? 
A. No sir, + had an attorney in no court. 
Q- Did you plea@ guilty to that last cherge? I plead 


guilty to both of them. 


Q- Why did you plead guilty Mr Sullivan when you hadn't taken 


anything but a piece of meat to satisfy your hunger? 

A. Well, I was not exactly hungry sire I did not do it for 
that. I guess i was full of rot gut whiskey, that put my brein 
On the wrong side. When I reslized I had done a wrong act I 


put it back. The watchmen come there. I put it in the house 





where I was then, going to take it back the first thing 


in the morning. 


Q. How large # piece of meat wee it? A. Well, they valued 


it et about $6.00 I guess. 
MR PARWELL. 9. A big piece of meat? A. Yes, e piece 


of rib beef. The Union Lumber Company refused to prosecute 


me beceuse I worked for them. They refused to prosecute me 


and the district ettorney of course took my plea and sent me here | 
for ten years. | 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. How long were you with the Union Lumber 
Company? A. Two yeers and a half. 

Q.- Two years and a half? A. Two years and a half. 

Q. Where does the two years and a half come ine You ssid 
you served six years that first time? A. No, you asked 
me how long I worked for the Union Company. 

Q- Oh yes, I beg pardon? A. I says two years and a 
half, sir. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. When didvou go up there? Ae I think 
I went up in 1909. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. IN relation to the food, outside of the 
statement you medé with reference to the beans, I would like to 
ask you what is the condition of the balance of the food; 
take for instance the meat served to the men here, is it good 
or bad? A. Well sir, I dont see no meat only one day a 
week, that is to day. Now, if I eat thet meat to day it is 
cured in the salt up there, I dont know how long it has been 
in that selt bin end brine, in the berrel, end my teeth is all 
loose to-morrow morning, you know, if I eat it. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. Corned beef you mean? Aw Yese 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Isn't meat served more than once a 





A. They get a little bit of steak about that big, it is 


gristle, skin and everythinge I never est it, I can't eat it. 


Q. There is mest served how often? A. They sare supposed 


to get a steak of a Tuesday, of a Thursday morning end of a 
Saturday. Now, you see it is not fit for the human body. 
Q. You are speaking of the steak in the morning now? 

A. Yes sir. 

What do you zéet at your iunch or noon hour? 

To-morrow they might heave beans end a little, about two 
inches of bacon, fried becon, and a cup of coffee, and bread, 
thet is for their dinner. Tucsdsy will be stew; Wednesday will 
be hash made out of this seit bin meat, and that rubbish; 
Thursday will be stew, Friday will be stew, Saturday will be 
stew. 

Q. When you speak of stew, is there meat in the stew? 

A. Never saw noneée 

Q. Never saw any meat in the stew? A. Noy I wouldn't eat 
no méat out of stew any way, the way I have seen the meat 
going from the barrel into the stew. I seen that meat going 
into the stew one time and it kept me from eating any meat out 
of the stew againe--something like a lot of hides lying on an 
Old wagon--with slime running off of there, from that meat. 
It is not washed. It should be sosked in salt and water over 
night and washed thoroughly and then put into the bsrrel. 
There is no clesnliness in this place, if you want to be 
Clean you can't be clean. 

Q.- What I was trying to get at is whether or not mest is 
served in the stew” A. There may be a little piece, sir, 
off and on in one pen . The pan comes in; the waiter fetches 


the pan ajong sir. As it comes along--s man will take his 
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spoon---he is alweys cating out of his spoon you know, he will 
take thet pen and he will fish in it with his sp>2on anc maybe 


ne gets s piece of mest efterfishing end dumps it into his 


plate and puts the pan back on the teble, and somebody e6élseé will 


do the seme as he does. Then he washes his spoon in it after 

using his spoon. That is the routine here, which shsuld not 

be, thet is dangerous to human life. 

Q. In other words there should be a common spoon in the dish? 

A. Yes, or else a waiter come there with a ladle and put it in 

these pletes. ‘hese men is going out amongst the community ever, 

day with disease in their systems. It is for the benefit of 

humanity to try and keep these fellows cleen. 

Q. Do you know of any cruel punishment or indignities heaped 

upon the prisoners here by any guard or cfficer of the prison 

witin the last two years? A. I heve not been here two 

yeers, I have bea here 15 months. 

a. In that time then? A. There has vem cruelties 

committed. There was an innocent boy here shot the day 

of the strike. There is only one thing sir thet ever moved 

mé to the seme predicament that I felt that day I seen that boy 

shot. I didn't see the boy shot, but I heard of ite When 

I heard of it it moved me to the same sensation I felt once 

before, it. was a sensation of pity and sympathy. I seen this 

guerd coming along the wall as soon as the bell reng and I 

come to go to my cell. I was on that building there. I 

should swy teking where the sun risés it was about 11 1-4 

degreés northeast oy north. Theat wes the direction I was in. 
séen thet man comé slong the wall with his Winchester rifle 

or whatever it was, and he had the look cf murder innhis face, 


end that very guaré--I think his neme is Grubb--and if I had 
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looked at him he would have shot me. I know that the way he 
looked. I was only to my cell when I heard tne shot go, 

and I know that young lad got killed like s dog. He was a 

poor innocent boy that would not harm a flea. 

Q. What was he doing when he was shot? A. From what I can 
h ear from the men that seen him--~- 


Q. Did you see him? A. I secén him coming out of the 


dining room, I didn't see him when he got shot. 


Q. Thet is what I was trying to ask youe I will repeat 
the qiestion. Do you know of any punishment or any cruelties 
or indignities heaped upon or administered to prisoners 
in this institution by any officer or guard within the time 
time of 15 months of which you have knowledge, that you saw 
yourself? A. No sir. 
Q- That you could testify to? A. No sir, I would say no sir; 
I never lied min my life sir, and I never will. 
Q- How often are your bed blankets washed? A. Well, mine 
have not been washed sir, mine have not been washed since 
I have bem here. I would ‘ote have them washed. 

WR. McCRRTY. Q. Dont you get new blankets évery 
year? A. No sir. 

Once a year? Ae No sir. 

MR RYAN. Q. Did you ever ask for new blankets? 

Well, I will tell you I wouldn't get the blankets sir, 
if I asked for them. 
Q- Did vou ever ask? A. Well, I guess if 1 am alive 
next winter I will have to ask for an extra one. 
Q- Did you ever ask for e new set of blankets? A. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Have you ever made any complaint as to 


this food, beans and rice and stuff you could not est and 





retain on your stomach, as you said? A. Yes sir. 


Q. Have you ever made any complaint to the prison officials 


and asked for a change? A. No sir. In the first place 
I would only be making myself » merked man if I dont that, 
sir. 
Q. You mean to say if you made a ressoneble complaint for 
any failure to properly feed vou thet you would be punished 
for it? A. Yes sir, I woulc be put down as an agitator. 
MR RYAN. Q- By whom? A. By the officials of the 
prison, sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Do you know thet®r is that e conclusion? 
A. Experience has told me that, sir, I wouldn't get nothing 
grented me. 
Have you ever been punished for meking seny complaint? 
No gir, the only time I was punished wes last Seturday. 
And thet wes for the reason wiich yau described? 
Yes sir. 
MR RYAN. Q. I would like ‘fir Sullivan to look over this 
of fare. 
THE CHAIRMAN. The witness is handed what? 
MR RYAN." A menu of the food served from Monday to Sunday. 
Ae Well, 1 know sir it looks fine when it is in the paper, 
but I have been eating it and kmow what it is. 
Q- Will you lock over it and state to me whwther yo u have 
received those things upon the bill of fare or not? 
A. I have not seen a potato fit to eat in the place since 
I have been down there; they ere all worms in them. 
Q- I hended Mr. Sullivan the bill of fare which was handed 
to me, and I want to ask him the question: Have you received 


thes thing s from Mondsy to Sunday or not? A. JI am telling 


< 





the Committee sir that I have not seen a déeacent potato 


fit for the human body to cat since I have been here. 


Q. That does not answer my question. I am asking ou to 
look over the bill of fere, start with Monday. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. Do xmx they serve you this food? 

MR RYAN. Q- Do they serve those things ordinarfly to the 
men? A. In the first place we dont get no coffee. 

MR BENJAMIN. All right. Ae It is burned barley and 
chickory. Pork and beens! 

MR RYAN. You realize Mr. Sullivan thie is for our 
information. Ae Yes sir, I realize that sir. 
Qe Do you receive those things thet purport to be on that 
bill of fare? Ae Not the way they are here, it looks 
very nice heré on paper. 
Q. Will you say you do not get any of those things? 
A. We dont get them as it is wrote out here. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. What is it you dont get? 
A. They hue got down coffee heree We dont cet no coffee-- 
gét burned béans and burned chickory or barley or something 
the resemblance of chickory. 
Qe What else is there you dont get? A. Steamed potatoes. 
I get » potato cut in hslf, one potato cut in half put along- 
side of my plate, and if there is any worms in it I wont eat 
it, which very frequently is the case. 
Q. Theyserve potatoes, but they ere bad? Yes. 

MR RYAN. Q. You actually get potatoes served to you? 
A. Yes sir. 
Q- Take the next thing on that bill of fare where you 
dont gét what vou are supposed to get? A. Supper is peach 


end apple pie. 
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MR BENJAMIN. Do you get the peach and apple pie, is it 


gerved to the men? A: There is one pie cut in six 


pieces, snd you get that to-morrow night. 
Q. Yes. A. One of the six pleces goes to me. 
Q. Yes. You get the pie though? Ae Yes sir. 
MR RYAN. Q. You do get the pie? Ae Yes sir, one ple 
cut in six pleces. 
Qe What is the next thing there} Ae That is the end. 
Q. Coming back to the proposition of breakfast, you stated 
to the committee I beliewe on Mondey that you only got some 


besns? A. There is beens on the table and there is mush. 


I dont want to eat that mush end beans; my stomach can’t stand 4 


it sir. 
Q. Well now, on Monday you do get corn méal mish? 
A. Yes sir. 
Q. And syrup and boiled beans? Ae And molasses, the worst 
kind in the market. 
Q- I am simply teking the list that has be@i handed to 
mé by the prison officials, and I am asking you Zor the pur- 
pose of our record and for our investigation whether these 
things have been actually given to ;ou or not, boiled beans? 
A. The stuff is on the table that resembles that,what they 
have down there, no doubt in the world about it, but it is 
prepared in a very crude way. 
Q- You do get bread and coffee whether you call it coffee 
or not? A. Yes, bread and coffee. 
lunch you get roast beef and dressing on Monday? 
Roest beef and dressing? 
Yes. A. Not all the time. 


Brown gravy? A. Get that about once a month. 





You sey you do not get brown gravy on Mondey morning? 


Q. 


Ae I say you get thst roast beef about once a month for 


Mondey's dinner. 


Q. This is lunch time I am talking about. Ae gunch. 


Yes. A. Thet is the lunch I mean. 

Bread and coffee? A. Yes. 

Do vou get pork and beans,on Monday I em talking about now. 

Pork and beans for dinner Monday. 

Yes. A. I thought you said we got brown gravy. 

I am telking sbout breakfast and lunch and dinner that 
day. A. We dont get no meat for breakfast on Monday. 
Q. I am talking now of dinner? A. Yese 
Q. Plum pudding? 

MR BENJAMIN. Rum pudding? Ae Yes, we hed that last 
night. 
Q. Lemon sauce? A. Last night. 
Q. Bread and tea? Ae Yes-~ 
Q- And you practicaily got everything thet is on this bill 
of fare for Monday? Ae That is pudding we had last night. 
Q@. Yes, I am talking now of MOnday? A. Yeés~ 
Q <All right, you practically got everything that that says. 
The only purpose of my question is to find out does your 
statement substantiate the record of whet you are supposed 
A. They make everything short for you; that 
stuff such as it is now you get. 
Q- You do? A. Yes sir, but they make ig shorter. 
MR McCARTY. Q. Isn't it a fact the food has been better 

in the last three or four days than heretofore? Ae No sir. 
Q- Since the Couwittee has been here, is that true? 


Ae No sir, we get it just the same. 





Q. Just the same? A. Just the same. 

MR FARWELL. Q.- I would like to ask a question now. You 
seid just now in enswer to Mr. Ryan's question you got that 
last night, you had that last night. He wes reading the 
Mondey bill of fere. A. Oh, yes. 

Howoften do you gét a good potato? 

I never got one since I have bee here, sir. 

Been wormy 211 the time? Ae <All wormy. 

You seid you never lied in your life. You mis be a marvel 
to never hewe lied anywhere. 
A. If I lied sir, I dont believe I would ever have been 
here, if I lied sir it is unknown to me. I would be willing 
to recall it if I knew it. 
Q. I want to know how often you get your teeth examined? 
A. Well, I went to see the dentist I guess about three Sundays 
ago end he took a look at my teeth and I haven't heard nothing 


since. I guess it has got to go before the Board of Prison 


Directors to sanction it before I can get them fixed. 


Q, How often before that did you go? A. Never before that, 
thet is the first time. 
Q. That is for the whole year you have not been to the 
dentist? A. That is the first. About three weeks ago 
I séen the dentist that comes here. I have not heard anything 
gince, I guess the Board of “irector s have got to approve 
the order. 

MR NcCARTY. Q. Isn't it a fact the dentist only comes 


¢ or twice a month? A. Comes here every Sunday I 


Q- In all probsbility he tends to three or four hundred 


patients maybe and you will have to wait your turn. 





He could be here sir, and I wouldn't know it. 


A. 
Q. He will probabl ’ call on you when your turn comes. 


A. I dont doubt thet sir in the least. 

MR RYAN. Q- bid you make a request of the Captsin to 
have your teeth fixed? A. I went and seen the doctor, 
sir. 

MR FARWELL. Q.- Did you put an application in with the 
doctor for having your teeth examined? A. The doctor 
examined my teeth and seen they needed it. 

Q. That is why you were exemined three weeks ago? A. Yes. 
Q. Had you put in any application prior to that during 
your previous term? A. No sir. 

MR RYAN. Q. The point is this, when you did request to 
have an examination of vour teeth made, you did receive such 
an exemination? A. Yes, the doctor examined my teeth. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q- What makes you say that the question 
of the treatment of your teeth you think mist go before 
the Prison Board Mr. Sullivan? A. Because the dentist 
put in the estimation itwill cost you see, sir, and he makes 
out a requisition paper and that goes before the Board to 
sanction it. 

Q- Did he so inform you? Ae No sir. 

Q- Did anyone inform you thet ? A. Yes, hear it from 
the other men that has been through the same mode of 
procedure that I have, sir. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Now, this matter of the tail end of the 
line, I want to know whether or not thet is not possibly the 
réason why you have about only 13 minutes to eat? 

Ae No sir, we all get the same time. 


Q- All get the same time? A. You see the people that comes 
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in first, you know they start to go out before we get up et all 


you know. ‘There is 22 tables slong cach side. Them fellows 


down on the door gocs to the meal and they get up snd come out 
and it isn't e long time before it comes to my turn. 

Q. In other words you have to wait a long time? A. Yes, 
wait until it comes my turn, till the guards tells me to 
get upe All those tables coming in previous to me go out 
ahead of mé. Lf am eating all the time until it comes my 
turn to get up and go out. 

Q. Could you sat any time get in the front part of the line 
A. Oh yes, you can get wherever you please. 

Q. You do not prefer to get in the front part of the line, 
rather be at the tail end of the line for some reason. 

A. Well, I am getting old you see, so I dont want to get 
in amongst the young lads because I can't get out so lively 
as I used to. 


MR FARWELL. I guess that is 





Here George Bleker appeers before the Committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Blaker, this is a committee of five 
members of the Assembly of the Legisleture of California 
thet heve been commissioned to come to San Quentin prison 
and make certesin inquiries in reletion to the conditions 
of government and control of this prison with relation to the 
question of punishment or unusual and cruel treatment that 
might be accorded any prisoner by the officers. I would like 
to ask you if you have any objection to giving testimony 
before this committee touching such metters within the last 
two years? 

MR BLAKER. Last two years. 

THE CHAIRMEN. Have you any objection to giving this 
testimony. 

MR B.A‘ER. No sir, none whetsoever. 

THE CHAIRMAN. As to what has occurred to anyone and your 
self personally. 

MR BLAKER. have not been punished myself in the last 
two years. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objection to giving testimony 


touching any of these matters that have come within your 


knowledge. 

MR BLAKE. I have no objection at all. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are you in any fear of receiving any 
punishment by reason of the fact that you might give testimony 
here to day? 

MR BLAKER. Well, thet is kind of a hard question to 
answer. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Has any officer in this prison, either to day 


or within the last 3 or 4 days approached you and talked to 





you about your testimony here? 

MR BLAKER. No sir, they have not. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Then you ere not acting under the fear or 
control of any officer here? 

MR BLAKER. None whatsoever. 

TH CHAIRMAN. You are perfectly willing to testify? 

MR BLAKER. Perfectly willing. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objection to giving your 
testimony in the presence of some other gentlemen thet those 
who are on the Committee? 

MR BLAKER. No objection whatever. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objection to being sworn? 


MR BLAKER. No sir. 


GEORGE BLAKER, 


Being sworn by the Cheirman testified as follows: 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q- What particular complaint would you 


have to make before the Committee? A. Well, I heave several; 


Q. Just stete very briefly something that took place within 


the lest two years and give dates and the names of the 


persons as you go along. A. I dont know I could 


give you the exect date, within two or three or four days, 
something like that, on the last one. My last trouble 

Q-l wes reported being in, this fellow Captain Randolph went 
to another prisoner inside and asked him if he received any 
letter from me. 

Q- Give approximately thentime that heppened. 

A. It was sbout I should judge the 25t'. day of January of 


year. He went to this here prisoner and asked him if he 


received any letter from me or note. 





Q. Give the name of the prisoner? A. Alfred Mesterson. 

He asked him if he received this letter. He told him no. 

So he called me in a few days--or the same dey rather and 

asked me if I had wrote any letter to him. I says "No, I have- 
n't written a letter to you, why should I write a letter to 
you, I never associsted with you inside or outside, hardly 

knew you any more than to say hello to you". Well, he said 
"Rendolph sent me up and he said 'I got this letter'." I 

met Randolph myself that afternoon and asked him "what is 

this story about this here letter being written by me and 

given to masterson"? Oh, he says “You know allabout that". 
Theat is the way he telked to me, put his finger up to my face, 
he said “you know all about it". I will see you later about 
it. I savs "Here, there is no letter ever written by me 

to him or any other prisoner". Theat night when I come in line, 
I was working in the 0. and G at the time. I come ine He 
showed me a letter with my signature to it and asked me 

about it, and I said “:6ére now Captain--" he called me in 

the private office, other convicts in there. He showed me this 
letter. I says "Here, I didn't write that letter or know 
anything about it". Now he says “Hage, the less you have 

to say about this letter the better off you wiil be", kept 
shoving mee I started to ergue with him. Now, he says “You 


know you have been here long enough, you keep your mouth shut 


about this letter 


Q- Did Randolph say thet? A. Yese I says "Captain wont 
you please investigate it end call the man up you claim gave 
you this letter. That man who wrote that name is just as 
équaolly guilty of forgery as a man forging a check outside. 


Whoever forged the letter or wrote my name committed forgery. 





A. Well, he sterted to argue with me and pushed me away 

from him. I wouldn't get away from him at first. Now, he 
says “You cut that old business out, and when yau get into 

the yerd you keep your mouth shut, dont tell nobody about this 
letter." Well I says "Investigate it will you." So he took 


me out of my job, told me he did not want me on this joh, and 


put me on the construction. About three days after this I 


met him out in the construction and asked him if he had 
investigsted thet letter. He says to me "You have not lost 
your privileges or been punished; if you open your mouth 
again look out, he says, you will get it." Thet is the 
last trouble I hed with him. 
Q. Is thet the end of that? Ae Yes. 
Q. I didn't ask the witness for his record. Have yau 
enything to ask Mr Benjamin. 
{ BENJAMIN. Q. You came here how long ago? 

Seven yeers and four months next Wednesday. 

Por what crime? A. Murder in the second degree. 

Murder in the second degree? A. Yes sir. 

From where? A. Alameda County. 

Your namé is Bleker? A. Yes sir. 

Was that the Pembroke bunch? A. Yes sir. 

You were s member of what was known as the Pembroke gang? 

Yes sir. He did two years over here. 

THE CHAIRMAN. 9. How much time are you doing? 

Life sentence. 

MR BENJAMI}. Q. Ever served any other sentence before? 

No sir never was srrested in my life. I was 16 years old 
when I came here. 


Q- During the last two years have you ever seen any of the guands 





strike the prisoners? A. Yes. 


Q. Who have you seen? A. I saw Captain Rendolph strike 


prisoners. 


Q. What prisoners? A. Why, I wont sey in the last two 
yeers, NOe 

Q. That is what I mean? Ae No sir. 

Q. It was not in the last two years? Ae No, not in 

the lest two years. 

Q. How long ago was it? A. It was a little over two years. 
I remember I was inside, I am positive I was working on the 
inside of the wall. 

Q. Who was the prisoner’ A. A fellow by the name of 
Murray Stewart. 

Q. Is he here now? A. I dont think he is. 

Q. When did he go out, @o you know? A. He was doing 

a years sentencee He didn't heave very long to do. 

Q. Were you right close by at the time? A. About a 
hundrdd feet from the librery steirs. 

QQ. Where did this happen? A. Right on the Captein's 

porch. 

Q- What had happened that brought it sbout? A. The Captain 
comé up; we was all going to school at that time.e Some one 

of the boys lost a hat, some of the other boys told him 

this fellow Stewart had it so he grabbed him. The young 

fellow was sit ing two or three feet from me. He grabbed him 
Out and took hin over to the office. While he was talking, 

I dont know wheat the conversation was, anyway he slapped him and 
put him down in the strait jacket. 

4 


know of has occurred here, that vou have seen at all? 


During the last two years nothing of thet kind that you 





A. There wes a case, it is sround the two year mark, a 
fellow by the neme of Richard Wolf, he is here now. 
MR JOHNSTON. Q- Do you know what his number is? 
A. Neo, I couldn't sey. He has been here about six years, 
five or six years. 
Q. He is still in the prison? Ae Yes sir. 
g. Who struck him? A. Captain Rendolph. 
Q. Wheresbouts? ; He was teking him in the clothing room 


at thet time, in the old clothing room where ycu change your 


v 


clothes when they put you in the dungeon. When he wes 


going in the door he grabbed him there end got him inside. 


4 


What went on inside I cannot testify to. 
Q. Was he struggling when he was putting him in the dungeon? 
A. In the door getting ready to go to the dungeon to change 
his cloches. 
Qe Was the men strugeviing with him? A. Yes sir, lost 
five yeers credits I think. 
Q. As a matter of fect dic he strike at captain Rendolph, was 
he figoting with him to keep from going through the door? 

I didn't see hin. 

You say he was struggling with the Captvzin? 

He was in front of the Captain; the Ceptzain happened to 
shove him in the doore Looked like he wus talking. 
Q. He wes fighting beck” Ae I couldn't sey. It looked like 
theré wes more cf a wrestling match than anything else. 
Q. Thet is the occasion you speek of when you ssy the 
Captain struck him? A. Yes. 
Q- Have you ever been in the sash and blind? A. No sir, in 
the dungeon. 


8. You have been in ths dungeon, have you? A. Yes sir. 
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Q. For offenses during the last two years? A. No, I have 


not been in the last two years. 

Q. Before that? Ae Yes sir, abouc four years ago. 

Q. About 4 years ago, is that the only time you have been 
there? Ae 1 was down there twice, once in the jacket end once 
in the dungéori. 

Q. How long were you kept in the jacket? A. Six hours. 

Q. That is the only time you have been in the jacket? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q- That was how long ago? A. Oh,I should judge about 4 years 
BZO° 

Q- In the dungeon about the same time, was it? 

A. About the same time, yes sir, was not much difference. 

Q. How long were you kept in the dungeon‘ A. One day 

and night. 

Q- For some breach of the prison rules? Ae Weil, I went 
in the jacket for having s» little argument with a convict. 

The fellow was e teacher and kept getting beck at me, and 

i got back at him Uf course he went over and toid the 

Captsin and abused me. 

Q- Did you admit it? A. Oh, I admitted it, yes sire I had 
the argument with him ali right. I was guilty of that, but 

he was just as guilty as me. 

q- Whet about the time you went into the dungeon’. 

A. I was guilty. 

Q You were? A. Yes sir. Some minor offeuse, I dont 

know what it was. je threatened me that time wha heput me 

in the dungeon to murdermme. 

Q- What are you doing now? A. Working inthe tailor shop 


at the present time. 
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Q. In the teilor shop? A. Been there ea couple of months. 


Q. Are those the only matters you care to bring before 


the committee? A. Well, when I was in that dining room, 
if you psople want to take any statements why you can get the 
game people I c'aim heard these conversations and put then under 
oath and ask them the same questions. I tell vou I can 
show they were grafting down there. This is what happened 
while I was working as waiter in the officers' dining room. 
I was head waiter there and the supplies that was brought there- 
THE CHAIRMAN. Give the time and dates and names as you go 
plo nge A. In the last four months I went down 
there--that would be from about last September until sround 
Christmas, sbout the butter they were receiving there-- 
Q. State the facts; go on. A. Well, when we were 
getting this here butter there the majority of the guards 
were 311 kicking. Frank Gargabrand was one of the main 
kickers. He quit about 8» month ago. He was mester mechanic 
here. Captain Rendolph was another oné complaining to me 
all the time about the butter.being rotten. He complained to 
the Commissary man day after day about it. One day this 
Frank Garrabrand got up and told him in the dining room, he 
says “There has béen too mich of this stu*’f, it has been 
coming over toc long, I am going to make ea holler, so he made 
it in the presence of this Mr. Ballard end Charles Paine, 
Assistent Commissary. Psine goes after he se«s Garrabrand 
is making sll this holler, he goes end he gets s good roll of 
butter, goes to Frank Arbogast the Steward of the 0. & G. 
mess, brings it in to me and tells me to give Garrabrand 


@ little of this every meal and to slip the other butter off 


On the rest of the officials. 
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Q. Who told you to do that? A. Frank Gaerrabrand--not Frank 
Gerrabrand, Frank Arbosast. 
Q. He was an employse there? He is steward right 

& 


to day. This Pains went and got the roll of butter to bring 


to mGe 


Q. He is now Steward is he? j Frenk Arbogest is the 


Stewerd of the 0. & G. mess. 
Q. Now Steward of the 0. & G. mess? A. Yes sir. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q.- What was said about that? 

A, He told me “Keep giving this fellow ea little butter 
every dey off this good roll and keep slipping this bum 
butter off on the other fellows, to keep him from meking a 
holler." 

0. Keep giving Garrabrand butter? A. Keen giving Gerra- 
prend butter. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Proceed as repidly as you can. 

A. Gerrabrend ail the time he wes there was alwseys talking 
about going to make complaints, but he never dide One 

night we had bennenas that were so bad---we were giving 
vannanas for desert that night and they were so rotien-- 

1. State about the time this was? A. Thet was about around 
November and October. 

Q. Last November and October? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Proceed? A. He took those bennanas out in his hand 
add was walking out with them end Charley Paine grabbed him 
and told him right in front of me--l was standing at the 
door--he told him what he was going to do, and he told him 
hat he wouldsee after that that nothing went in there bad, 
wast food they got wouldall be good. 


Mi BENJAMIN. Is that all. A. Then the potatoes they 
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were getting down there and the canned fruit, the baker always 
complained sbout their cenned fruit, especially the pesches 
end the epricots. 

Q. Give the beker's name? A. Beesold. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Is he a life termer? A. He is, yes 
gir. He wes se beaker. He complained all the time about this 
here fruit, sbout being all full of water and very little 
pesachés in it. Hé clédimed the contract price called for 
40 cents a cen I think, and I worked there right close to him. 
He wes @lways telling me and telling the steward, and the 
Comuisssry mmn came down there and they showed them to hin, --- 
said they were not worth anything harldy, But they would 
not do anything. He went a dozen times I know of. 

Q. To whom’ A. To the Steward. 


Q. To the Steward? A. Frank Arbogast . He was com- 


ye 


plaining about the fruit and the potatoes they were receiving 


the same wey. The contract I believe is $1.35 a sack. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. This is the stuff served st the 0. « G. 
mess you ere speaking of all the time? A. Yes sir. 
Q. Wet is the O & G.? A. Officers end Guard's quarters; 
I was there two years. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. You are making no compleint now only as 
to the food served the officers? A. While I was waiting 
on the table there. 
Q@- Do yo know enythin: about the condition cf the food in 
the dining room that was served to the men, was it good or 
bed? A. It wes bad. 
Q- In what way wes it bad, describe it briefly. 
A. Well, the cabbages they received the mejority of the time 


W8S rotten. 
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Q. The cabbages were rotten? A. Cabbage was rotten. I 


have found bugs in it myself. 
MR BENZAMIN. When was this? A. That wes the last 
time I wes in there, about twonyears ago. 
Q. How has it been since that? A. Well, I think the 
cabbage is a little better than it was, in fact it is 
better. 
Q. All right, was it? A. Well, as far as 1 know it is 
all right. All we got has been ali right. 
Q. Has the food sctually been better in the last two years? 
A. Not in the last two years, no, I couidn't testify to 
that, because I was working out here. 22 months I was 
out here. 
Q. Out here in the 0. & G. A. Yes sir. 
Q. When did you quit in the 0. & G. A About the 26th 
or 27th dsy of january. 
Since that time have you been esting in the general mess? 
Yes. 
How is the food in there since thet time? A. Well, there 
different things. Some of it is fair, others is pretty bad. 
Stew I cennot find nothing but beans and fat in it, not near 
82S meny vegetables as there used to be. 
Q- You mean the men do not get enough to cat? 
Ae Do not get enough to eat. No sir. The stew they get 
is all soup, the majority of ite If you ave lucky you get 
& piece of potato anda a piecs of meat. 
&- Is that the fault of the men who wait on the table and 
erve it? Ae. No sir, it is not. 
Q- Do you mean to say that there is not enougn food prepared 


in the kitchen to teed the men oa sufficient quantity of food? 





A. No sir, there is not enough food thers. 


Q. Not enough food prepared? A. Wo sir. 


Q. You are prepsred to state that as a verity, are you, 


you know that do you? A. I know thet for a fact, yes sir. 
Q. Is thst continual? A. <All the time, yes sir, on fruit 
nights, but the last two or three fruit nights we got more 
fruit then we ever got. 
9. Let me call your attention to this. Several times I have 
been in the dining room since I have been here and I have seen 
great barrels of food,left over food taken out. I have seen 
not much meat, but still some, but o grest deal of bread, 
a grest deal of .t teken out of the dining room. Now, does 
that elways occur? A. Well, most always, yes sir; but 
the potatoes I woul’ not eat vou seé in there. I f you 
exemined them you would heave found they was not very good. 
I did examine the bread thet was left over? A. Yes sir. 
Do you sey the bread is bad? A. I say the majority 
times it is bod, it is.80:sy, sometimes very sour. 
Do you say that the meat is bad? A. No sir, I couldn't 
say thst the mest is bad. 
Q. The only fault you find then would be there is not 
énough food s erved to the men? A. Yes sir. 
Q. Is there any other compleint as to the food outside of 
the quantity? 
QQ. Whet is the matter with the beans? 1. I think they are 
sour, or something tne matter with them. I cen't eat them. 
Every time I do eat them I 
Q- Have you had gom: on sach day they serve beans? 
A. Sometimes they ere pretty feir; most generally they are 


pretty bun. 





Q. If deans are not prepared and served properly, 

fault of those fellows who prepare them isn't it? 

A. That might be. I have never seen the beans. 

Q. Whet kind of coffee do you get in there? A. Hot water, 


very little coffee. If any is in it, I never could taste 


no coffee to it. 


Q. Is that true all the yesr around? A. All the year around 


yes sir, with the exception of s couple of holidays we have 
here, we get a3 little stronger coffee, when you can taste the 
coffee. 
Q. Men generally drink the coffee, such as it is? 
A. Well, they sip at it, yes sir. 
Q. Im there a sufficient quantity of it given to them? 
A. Oh yes, plenty. 
Qo. There is plenty of bread given to them? A. All the 
bread you wante 
%. Plenty of potatoes? A. No sir. 
A scarcity of potstoes? Yes sir. 
How cften ds you heve your bed clothes veshed? 
Bed blankets? 


Blankets, yes? A. I got them washed about a year 


QHave you made an anplication to have thmam washed since? 
A. No sir, they got a new rule, so they claim they will let 
you know when you get them washed now. The cell tender 
will tell you when. I haven't hed mine washed for a year. 
IT have hed my blankets ever since I have been here. I 
Couldn't get a new sete 

WR FARWELL Q. Kver try to get a new set? A. Yes sir, 


I ssked for = set of blankets and couldn't get them. 





MR RYAN. Q- Whom did you ask? A. I heve asked 
Ackley, he is the man in charge of that. 

Tits CHAIRMAN. 9 Were you in the bread riot? 
A. No sir, I was note I was a waiter in the officer's 


dining room at the tine. 


Q. Have you béén punished in eny way in the last two years? 


A. No sir, If have not beenpunished. 

Q. Have you seen any punishment aside from this you 

have mentioned, any punishment edministered to any prisoner 
on the grounds by the officers or any cruelties 

officers towards any of the inmates in the past two years? 
A. Well, I have rot seen anything, no sir; only what I 
could hear. Of course that dont go. 


Have you eny other statement as to unusual treatment or 


we 


cruelties in any wey you desire to make to the Committee? 

A. Oh yes, in the last two years I have not séén any, only 

I tell -vou what I have heerd.e They have been all in the 

incorrigible celis. We have never hed no chance to see then, 

only fellows coming out from there teli you what happened up 

there. 

Qe I might explain to you the euthority of this Comittee 

under the resolution is for the period of two yeers lest past. 
Yese 

Q@ Of course the Committee ere desirous of getting the 

Cirect testimony, and testimony of what people heard or what 

somebody told the witnessis not testimony of corse. Any- 

hing you know yourself vou may state. You dont know any- 

thing about the riot? A. Yes, we resd it in the newspapers. 


je What? | I read thos: stements in the papers sbout 


the riot with the Warden's name j end Mre Duffy and 





Sontege's neme signed to it. I heard them meke different 
statements, especially Warden Hoyle end Colonel Duffy, about 


the riots, than what I read in the papers. 


Q. You heard Koyle and Duffy meke different statements? 


Ae Y@S8- 
QThan the statements in the papers? A. The stetements 
the papers with their own names signed to it, and the day 
before the name wee signed to the peper, that is before it 
came out. I read it in the San Francisco c@all. 
Q. Who wes present whennyou heard this different statenmmnt 
by Mr. Hoyle and Mr. Duffy? Ae Well, the other waiter 
was in there at the time. 
9 Whet is his neme? A. Jirmay Murphy. 
9. Is he here now? A. 20,099. There is a man supposed to 
be in that American ywegazine 8s month ego, where he is in 
the shows 9ll the time, I think I résed something about it. 
- Do vou know what was the immediate cause of the so-called 
bread riot? A. Yes sir. 
Q. What was it? A. Rotten meet. 
Q. Retten meet? A. Yes, I sew rotten meat myself.going 
into the prison from the outside of the wail. 
Qe Were you in the general mess at thet time? Ae No gir. 
Q- You dont know whether rotten meat was served, only whet 
somebody told vou? A. Yes, I come out of the prison-- 
MR FARWELL. Q. Did you sey you sew rotten meat? 
i saw rotten meat going in on the wagons. 
2 BENJAMIN. Q. When wes that? A. Just two or 
three or four days probably---every day in fact I saw meat 
@0ing in from the 0. & G@ The wagon used to stop in front 


of the 0. & G. 





Q. When did you see the rotten meat going in? 

A. Wot onl once, I saw it four or five times, maybe more 
then that, right before the riot. 

Q, How long before the riot ? A. Well I sew it going 
in on Friday afternoon, Friday I think, Thursday, every 

day, four or five days before thet it went ine I have 

heerd it, the prisoners inside ‘talking; this thing was coming 


up about the rotten meat. I investigated. I lookedat some 


of the meat myself before it went into the prison. 


Q, Did you personally examine it on the wagon? A. Yes sir, 
got right up on. the stepe You can ask the driver that 
drove the wegon if he didn't see me get up on the step and 
lock at the meat. 
Q. Who was the driver? A. I couldn't tell you his nemé-., 
The only wey yoocan find out, they call him Big Chief. He 
is an Indian that drives the Big Commissary wagone You ask 
him if he didn't see me get up on the step on four or five 
different occasions. 
9. Where is he now? A. Driving the wagon in the stable, 
he is called Big Chief. 
Q. What was the matter with the meat? A. It smelled very 
bad, looked to me like it was very old. 

Cold storage meat? A. I couldn't say. 

Did it look es though it had been cold storage meat? 

Yes sir, it did. 
Q@- Had black spots in it? Ae Yes sire The meat is 
Carried from the place with no covers on it at all right 
through the hot sun. They get thse meat at the station and 
bring it right over here. 


Q- How long before the trouble broke out that time had the 
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been talking about it? Ae I heard it off and on for 
lest two months before it come off. 
Did you know thet the riot was coming off? A. Yes sir, 
I knew it was coming off, that is like anyone else. Some 
people thst was in the riot told me that it was coming off. 
Q. How long before it ceme off? A. Well, I heard Friday 
night before the riot, Friday night I heerd talk of it, it 
was coming off Saturday. 
Q. Was there a signal prepared? Ae Yes sir. 


Q. Wheat was it? A. "Pass the bottle". 


Q. Pass the bottle or pass thie vinegar. A. "Pass the vinegar 


pottle." 
Was there a signal for the same thing on Sunday? 
Yes sir, I think it was the same signal on Sunday. 
QSaturdsy night after the men hed gone back to the cells 
wes tere a continued disturbance that cay? A. Yes sir, they 
were hollering, you could hear them hollering. The Warden 
was in there and everybody that come through, they would holler 
at hin. 
Q- What stopped the riot? A. From whet I heard Captain 
Randolph say the strait jacket stopped it. 
ae Ho, what made the men stop rioting? A. The guard 
On the wall sterted to shoot. 
Q@ Thet is what stopped it? A. Yes sir, started to 
shooting down into the alley, wes not shooting inte the 
building, he w hooting inte the allev. 
EVGn Btete the same thing downsteirs in the dining recon. 
Heard who? A. Warden Hoyle. 


WR RYAN. Q. Wheat did you hesr him state? 


He stated that the three men thet was killed wss the 
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ring leaders--that is one man that was killed and two injured 
were the ring leaders in the riot. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Whom did you hear him tell that 
to? A. To some visitors here in the dining room. 
Q. Could you give the names? A. No sir. 
Q. Can you tell the date about? A. A few days after 
the riot, not very many. 


Q. Would you sey a week? A. A week or less I think. 


QWhet were they, men or women? Ae Mene He had quite a few 


in there. 
9 You dont know any of their names. A. No sir, I was 
not acquainted with them, all strangers. He always brings 
everybody he has over here, anybody who visits him he 
brings them down there to éat at. 
Q. Was there any other prisonér who is now in prison who 
overheard that statement mece by Mr. Hoyle to those visitors 
at that time? A. This fellow Murphy was working with me. 
Q.- Who? A. Murphy was working in the dining room. 
Q The man that just preceded you? A. No sir, he was there 
with me, two of us. 
Q- Was he the man thet was just in here a while ago? 
A. No, thet was Sullivan. 

MK PARWELL. Q.- Where is he, Murphy now? 
A. He is e@ room tender inside. 
Q- What is his first neme? A. James Murphy. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. If the guard had not sterted to shoot 
the riot would have continued? A. From the lcoks of the 
things to me it was over when I went down there that night, 
it was all tore up. 


Q. It was over when you went down there? A. Yes sir, I was 





in the hospital with one of the men. Do you want the 
compleint about the doctor? 

About the doctor? A. Dr. Kierulff. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. The one here now? A. Yes sir. 


Q. What is the matter? A. ] went to him with typhoid fever. 


He chased me out of his office snd wouldn't even examine me. 
Q Whet is that’ A. Dr. Kierulff. 
Q. How do you know it wes typhoid fever? 4. Iwas efter- 
wards out in the hospital, and they told me I had typhoid 
fevers The night surgeon put me in there the next night. 
I couldn't work. The nicht surceon put me in, snd put me in 
over the doctor's head while the doctor was away, and they 
examined me up there and told me I had typhoid fever. Alll 
ever got from him wae a dose of salts. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. How long were you in the hospital? 
A. I was up there ahout 5 weeks. 
Q. The only thing you got for medicine during the 5 weeks 
was 8 dose of salts? A. Now Noe He treated me up there 
ell right. Before when I went to him and told him thet I 
was pretty sick a1] he give me was e dose of salts. He give 
me <ood treatment while I was upstairs; befors thet he 
never did. Every time I would go in hé would abuse me and 
sey take a dose of salts end get out of here. 

MR FARWELL. Q. What did you think of Pr. Stone? 

Dr. Stone, I thougit he wes a good man. 
Q. Of comse that is your conclusion, that is your opinion I 
suppose? Ae YEBeo Hée had more up, I guess, y-n the hospital 
then any of them. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. Wes there much of a complaint about 


the inmetes? A. No. Of course there was 





gome, you know. It is to be expected, but not like this 
fellow. 
Q. It was not general? A. Wo. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. You say that Dr. Kierulff, the present 
doctor here, is in the habit of abusing you? A. Yes. 
Q. All the time vou went there? A. Yes. 


Q. Driving you out of the office? A. Yes. 


Q. S ate what he would say to you? A. Well, if you 


would go in and say “Doctor, I sot a pretiy bad cold I would 
like to et a little cough medicine, my stomach is in bad 
condition, I am vomiting everything". Oh he said "You sre 

a regular hanger around in here; take this dose of salts 
and cet out of here”. 

That wovld be spoken directly to you? Yes sir. 

9. Anyt ing else in the way of abuse? J sir, that is 
the only way he would abuse you. 

MR FARWELL. Q. How often did you go there? A. I went 
there several times. I have not been there in the last couple 
of menths, I quit. I dont intend to go there no more. 

MR RYAN. Q. How is the feeling among the other prisoners 
against the doctor? A. Very bad, call him more names 
than anything else. They heve different names for him. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q.- Call him a croeker? A. <A croaker 
and a hypo. 

MR McCARTY. Qq. That is the name given to the doctor 
enyhow, “croeker", in here? A. YES. 

MR FAR WELL. Q. To you suppose that Big Chief would 
know you if you should see him? A. Yes sire 
9. Know you by name? A. Tell him the young fellow that 


worked in the Officer's Mess. 





Q. He would not know you by name, would he? 


A. I guess he would, but I dont know him by neme;I dont 
think there is a men in the prison knows his name outside 


of Chief. 
Q. You knew the riot was coming off on Friday night preceding 
Saturday night, did vou? A. Yes sire 

WR BENJAMIN. Q. Did you give any information to 
of the guerds or any of the officers you knew that the 
riot was coming off? A. No sir, I never have since 
bdéen here. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Never geve any information. By the way, 
Gid vou ever notice any portions of this meat cut out from 
the side or from the rump prior to its being carried into 
the inside? A. Looked all in big pieces t> me. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. What Mr. Farwell means, was it a general 
practice to select the best portions of the meat that came 
for the use of the officers and the guards? A. No air, 
I dont think so. 

MR FARWELL. Q. You never saw it cut off or cut out? 
A. No sir. 
Q.- That is to say reserving the best for the officers? 
A. The women over there and two or three of thé messes here, 
that is et the Red Front, they get a good cut out of the meat 
every day. There is about # hundred méen or s0 ésats in there, 
mechanics; they get good ribs of beef. 
Q- Thet is selected meat you mean? Ae Yes, alwavs get 
the rib every day, and then they get snother piece of the 
rump. 

Mii BENJAMIN. Q. It is all from the same consignment of 


meat that comes to the prison? A. Yes sir. 





Q. He would not know you by name, would he? 


A. I guess he would, but I dont know him by neme;I dont 
think there is a man in the prison knows his name outside 
of Chief. 
Q. You knew the riot was coming off on Friday night preceding 
Saturday night, did vou? A. Yes sire 

MR BENJAMIN. Q- Did you give any information to 
of the guerds or any of the officers you knéw that the 
riot was coming off? A. No sir, I never have since I have 
bden here. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Never geve any information. By the way, 
did vou ever notice any portions of this meat cut out from 

side or from the rump prior to its being carried into 

: inside? A. Looked all in big pieces t> me. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. What Mr. Farwell means, was it a general 
‘practice to select the best portions of the meat that came 
for the use of the officers and the guards? A. No air, 
I dont think so. 

MR FARWELL. Q- You never saw it cut off or cut out? 
A. No sir. 
Q. That is to say reserving the best for the officers? 
A. The women over there and two or three of the messes here, 
that is et the Ked Front, they get a good cut out of the meat 
every day. here is about a hundred men or so0 éats in there, 
mechanics; they get good ribs of beef. 
Q- Thet is selected meat you mean? Ae Yes, alwavs get 
the rib every day, and then they get another piece of the 
rump. 

Min BENJAMIN. Q. It is all from the same consignment of 


meat that comes to the prison? A. Yes sir. 





Q. Theat is the meat thet comes to the prison for the 


officers and guerds and employees is the same mést thst is to 
go to the prisoners? A. Yese 
Q. Same consignment, all comes at the seme time? 
A. Yes sir. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q@. Did the officers aid guards complein 

the time this complaint was msde about the meet in 

general” A. Yes sir. 
Q- Was the mest served in the officers and guards' quarters 
bad too? i Yess sire One of the doctors down here got 
a plece of meat on his plate full of maggots. 
Q. Who? A. One of the doctors, doctor whats his name 
who just quit here, Alien, Dr. Allen. 
Q. What did you sey he did? A. He found a piece of meat 
on his plete, a rib full of maggots. ‘Thst is a short while 
ago; after the riot this is he found this piece of rotten 
meat in his posséssion. 
Q. Only 6 short time ago? A. Yes sire He went out and 
condesined the whole bunch thet wes in the mess. Went to 
the butcher shop and told them to throw all the mat awa 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. Did they do it? 

A. Well, I think they did throw some of it away, didn't 
throw it all away, parts of it away. 
Parts of it wasell right, they kept that and used it? 
I dont know, I was not allowed in the butcher shop. 

MK FARWELL. Q@. Do you know whether or not that was a 
case of selecting out a piece of bad meat just to give to 
him? A. No sir, it was all the same.e Fellows down there 
they get in bad do.ng that, so they look out for their jobs. 


Q- What? A. Down in those places oa men sint inthe hebit of 





doing enything like that; he is looking out for his job; 

if they catch you doing anything they throw you inside. 

The doctor went out; exemined all the meat and said it was 

in very bad condition. 

Q- Do you know a man named Dick Wolf? A. Yes sir, very well. 
A man named Frenchy, yames Finnell, called Frenchy? 
I dont know him by namé, most of the men I know by 

nicknmmes. 


9. James Moran, John Moran? A.» Know him very well. 


Q. Do you know a men named Harrison Oliver? A. I dont 


know him by name? A. I dont know him by neme. 
Q. Albert Glennigan? A. No sir. 
Q. A moan named Spracue? A. No sir. 
Q. Marshsll Kelly, Six shooter Bill? Ae Yes sir. 
Q. Crezy Bill, Wilson? A. Yes sir. 
Q. Eldridge? A. Yes sir. 
% Is he the man with the bad teeth? A. I think he is 
in the dungeon, I dont know. 
Q Is he nere now? Frank Smith, do you know him? 
A Frenk Saith. I think I do. Yes sir. 
Q. Whest is the name of the head barber over there in 
the lane? j In the prison? 
proper? [ dont know his name, 
that is all I know him by. 
2 <A man named Higgins, he is the fellow with the bad 
teeth I think. Manuel Lopez--I suppose he wouid be the head 


A. He is the head barber of the outside shop. 


Ever hear of a man named Mike Nolen? A. Mike Nolen, yes 





Jeck Burkhert? A. Yes sir. 


Whet did thet men do with the bannenes? A. Whet did 


do with them? 


Yee. I didn't hesr whet he did with them. 


He told me he threw them away. 


Did he? A. He told me he did; I didn't see hin. 


You threw them away didn't you? A. I didn't see hin 


throw them away. He told me afterwerds. 


Q. The man himself told you? A. Yes sir. 


You saw Richard Wolf struck on the face -by-the Captain? 


I couldn't sey whether he struck him in the fecee I could 


them greppling there. I didn't know how he hit hin. I 


him hit Stewart in the face, Harry Stewert. 


Harry Stewart? A. Slapped him in the face and put 


in the straitjacket. He wes only in there a little while. 


MR FRRWELL. Thet is all. 


(Here the committee takes a recess for one hour). 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Committee reconvenes in open session in the office 
of the State Clerk at San Quentin, California. 
Here Williem Partridge appeared before the Committee. 
THE CHAIRMAN. This is a committee from the Assembly 
of the Legislature of California, sent here for the purpose 
of making an investigat ion of San Quentin prison with relation 


to the treatment of the inmetes of this institution and as to 


the general condition of the prison, particularly with relation 


to unusual punishment or cruél or inhuman treatment toward 
any of the prisoners during the last past two years at the hands 
of any of the officials of the prison. Have you any objections 
to testifying to the facts that you know yourself that 
happened within the last pest two years, to this comnittee. 

MR PARTRIDGE. None sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are you laboring under any fear from 
any official of this prison because of any testimony you 
ight give here? 

MR PARTRIDGE. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Do you expect any favors for any 
testimony you might give here? 

MR PARTRIDGE. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objections to giving your 
testimony before the committee or before other people than 
the members of the Committee? 

MR PARTRIDGE. Before the whole world I would not object 
to giving my testimony. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objection to being sworn as 
8 witness? 


MR PARTRIDGE. No sir, not at all. 





WILLIAM PARTRIDGE, 
Being sworn by the Chairman, testified as followsL 
THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Béenjemin will ask you some questions 
Mr. Partridge. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. Mr. Partridce, you came here when? 
I came here on January 14th, 1887. 
1837? A. Yes sir. 


Wh ere did vou come frmm? A. San Jose. 


Q. And for what offense was it” A. For signins my uncle's 


name and my own on the back of a check. They chlled it 
forgery. I understood it was not afterwards. I wes young 
and foolish, and went up and plead guilty. 

Q. What wes the sentence that was imposed? A. One year. 
Judge Belden gave me one year. He said if Howell C. Moore 
had asked for it he would have granted a dismissal under 
the circumstances. 

Q. That was the first time? A. Yes sir. 

And the next time? A. I came here seven years later 
under Warden Hale. I came here for six years from San Fran- 
cisco from Judce Wallace. 

Q. And thet was for what charge? A. I plead guilty to 
forgery, although Judge Wallace said he knew I did not commit 
ite I was shielding somebody else, but under the circumstances 
of my pleading guilty he gave me the sentence. 


Q- You served that and then you came here again? 
A. I came here three vears later for attempting to passa a 
fictitious check. 

Q- How many terms have you served altohether? A. I have 


Sérved five terms, twice for forgery, and three for attempting 


to pass a fictitious check; this is the fifth. 





Q. Now then you came on this last charge when? A. I beg 


pardon. I served six terms;I better tell the truth. 

THE CHAIRMAN. All for the same offense? A. All for 
the same offense. Two forgéries--three forgeries. I was 
cherged with forgery three times, and three sttempts to 
pass a fictitious check. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. This is the sixth? A. This is the 
sixth time. I got more this last sentence than I got all 
the others combined. 
Q. Your last sentence was how mich? A. 14 years. 
Q. From where was thet? A. That was from Oakland. 
Judge Brown in sentencing me told the District Attorney, he 
says "this charge doés not call for this sentence, this 
punishment, but he says under the law, putting these two 
priors in the Information, he says, it sllows me no alter- 
native." 
Q. Now, Mr. Partridge, Wr. Ellis the chairman of the Committee 
has stated to you the purpose of this investigation. 
A. Yes sir. 
Q And you have been here under this last sentence since when? 

Since Mav 23 I think it is, it will be 3 yeers in may. 

3 years this coming May? A. Yes sir. 

Well now Mr. Partridge, during the three years, these last 
three yesers you have been here have you witnessed any cruel 
punishment administered to prisoners in the penitentiary 

¢s, I have, gentlemen, but I would like to know 
what you would consider a severe punishment under the circun- 
stances. 
Q. Mr. Partridge, let me give you the purpose and a little 


Outline of this investigation. The Committee wants to know the 





facts of punishments that have been administered. Just 

what they might in their minds decide to be cruel or not cruel 
or whether it was unusual or not unusual, is a metter they 
will determine after hearing the facts? A. At their own 


discretion. 


Q. And they want to hear the facts of any punishments thet have 


been edministered. A. Excuse me for asking one question, 
but is the committee acquainted with the kind of people 
we are here, as a foundation? 
MR FARWE LL. What do you mean? 
MR BENJAMIN. What do you méan? A. I am sorry 

to say we are the weakest and most »oeeverse and arbitrary 
and pessimistic lot of human beings ever on the face of the 
earth. 
Q. Sey they are acquainted with thet fact, what in your mind 
was it thst prompted you to ask the question? 
A. For the simple reason I have been on the platform once 
ow twice myself, that is for reprimand. Now, I know in my 
heart you know that the cause of that was just, the reprimand 
was just, just the same I kicked and was dissatisfied. That 
is the object of it, snd there is a great many punishments 
administered here and methods of punishment, and we got to 
admit it, the life here depends on ourselves, it is up to us 
although we will object and kick at certain things, when 

go back to the mill or amongst oursélves we will say "I 
got off pretty easy that time, they let me down all right" 
We know amongst our own selves and our own crowd there is 
something coming to us when we make an infraction of the rules. 
Consequentiy I wish you gentlemen to understand sometimes we 


will consider a ting pretty tough and think we got the worst 





of it and there was an injustice done, when really it is 
coming to him. I might consider some things as a punishment 
when it was no punishment--it was punishment in a way, but we 


were lucky to have got that. Some measures they have got to 


be extreme here because some of us fellows, well, we will 


take advantage if the .avior was to come down here; he would 
get condemned worse than the Jews condemned him inside of 

60 days, if he tried to run this prison in his way of 

running it. 

Q. In other words Mr. Partridge your question to this 
Committee was prompted by the knowledge that you have had 

and your experience here, that it would not meke any 
difference what punishment was adninistered to any man, 

he would probably complain of it, feel that it was wrong, 

and at the same time after it was over with would think down 
in the bottom of his heart that he had only whet was coming to 
him, and got off pretty easy? A. To a great measure, yes. 
Of course when you get that jacket on the man that comes 

out of that knows he has been there and saint going to be 
satisfied under any condition, no matter what put him 

there. 

Q Now ir Partridge, from your knowledge, having been here 

as many times as you heave, and under different adninis- 
trations as you have, can you tell this comnittee what is your 
Observation as to the use of the jacket a* the present time 
with relation to how it has been used in former times? 

A. Yes sir, I can. 

Q- What is it? A. Why, it is a Sunday school alongside 

of what it used to be. The Aguirre edministration here was the 


most inhuman proposition on the face of the earth. I have 
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geen men get the jacket for carrying out oe little lunch, such as 
a sandwiches I seen it. Captain Randolph is severe, but 

he cannot be classed with Mr Hunter as » captain of the yard 

end for inhumanity, not in @ breath. One thing, even with 


Captain Randolph's severity he is square. Captain Randolph 


has had one or two spats with me, and never did me a favor in 


his life, but us criminals like to be square amongst each other 
and wé like to seé a man get a square déal. 

Q. Is that the general impression throughout the men? 

A. It is. If you call out that 2000 men or 1900 that is in 
there, I will guarantee you there aint over 150 men that will 
say Captein Randolph aint a square man. I know there 

is a great many complaints made by criminals who have only 
been here a few montise They dont know what the old service 
was at@l; they have not any idea. They think they are 
getting the worst of it, if they get put down in the dungeon 

a couple of days for making bad cloth, they think that is 
awful, they get very sore and they say "He didn't listen to me 
et all" they will say "didn't give me no chance". Heavens 

on earth, an officer can't listen to an argument from a 
prisoner, or we would be running the place for them yet, and it 
is natural--sometimes 8s man--you have lost your temper 

haven't you? 

Q- I think I have. A. Well, if a young man would comé up 
to you, sent up by a guard, and he was in some rather compro- 
mising position that might look suspicious to that guard he 
neturally would report it from his point of view to the 
Captain. That is e pretty serious seffeir, and us old cons 
dont stand for it, dont like thet thing in our lives here, it 


hurts us, hurts us in your eyes in our own eyes, and in the 





estimation of the officers. Any way thet man is brought 

up to the Captain of the Yard and to the Warden. They 

say “Whet is this" "Well, I caught him in the back end of 
the kitchen there, he was buttoning up his pants". They 
will naturally conclude there is something wrong there 
possibly thet needs serious attention. Well, the chances 
are they will put hi: down in the dungeon and leave him down 
there for maybe three or four days on bread and weter, maybe 
try to get him to tell. They are trying to cut out all this, 
trying to break up the immoral propensities of some of the 
prisoners here. They have got to be strict in doing it. 
Some of us prisoners sare helping them. If I would catch a 
man in the back end of the mill to-morrow I wouldn't hesitate 
to go and téll the superintendent, because it is a detriment 
ell the way through. It hurts us in the eyes of the guards 
and the eyes of the officers and everywhere else, and they 
punish the men pretty severely. I think e man who would be 
caught at that thing ought not to have a strait jacket, he 
ought to have a knife uséd on him, ought to be castrated 

and something elise. 

Q Is the only severe punishment that is used here the 
straitjecket? A. I understand that upsteirs they have 
hung them up once or w twice. 

Q- What do you mean by hanging them up? 

A. The same as they used to do at Folsom. They hung them 
up there until the’ could not see. Up here I knew of 

these cases on account of this riot, you know, and in this 


dope deal we had last yeer.e There was I believe five men 


punished on the riot--to be candid there was five men laced 


of the leaders of the riot, a man who had cut throats and 
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threatened a man's life--they were punished a1] rightnin the 
jacket; there was one or two up there hung up, and in the dope 
deal there wes oniy three men got the jackete In Mr. Hale's 
adminiatretion we had a riot similar to that and there was 

400 boys to get the hose, and 40 or 50 got the jacket 

besides 50 méen was put in solitery for 40 days on bread and 
woatere Now, our punishment this time was not like thet. It 
was only the ring leaders that were punishede Of the hundred 
men thet were arrested and held up a little bit, there was only 
shout 8 or 9 or 10 that were punished for that proposition. 

Q. Well now ir. Partridge, at the present time have you 
witnessed any punishment of that character vourself, in 

the jacket, 1 mean during the last three yesrs since you 

heve been here? A. I will tell you, sir, they dont 

allow eny of us to witness ite The only thing we could de 

wos to heer the hollering ans screaming. 


9. During this term have you been in the incorrigib 


dungeon? Ae No sire 
You say you hevée béén up on the carpet a couple 


before Captain Randolph? Ae Yes sire 


bn we ue, on see o . »* ‘i ' a a »% 
breach of the és or something of that 


kind? 
Qe i VO Here exo line ( pefo ré nn > did 


muLlt in the 


I wes caught dead to rights, I had to admit 


Whatever he at that time decreed as a matter of vunishment 
yOu, War it cruel’ A. Well, I dont think it was, 


gentlemen. I was caught with ea pie end some suger and stuff 





and if a man gets caught with the goods he can't complain. 

He took my privileges. wywaturally I dont méan to praise myself, 
but I had been doing whet was right. I was in a position 
where I was responsible, hed responsibility wtposed on me 

by the superintendent of the mill, and naturally he did not 
want to throw me in the hole for a week, for the simple 


reason they had nobody broke in there to keep the books and make 


the dsily report. 


Q. Mr. Partridge, was there any particular matter that you 


desired to place before the attention of this Committee? 

A. Yes sir, there was. 

Q. What was it? A. The whole sum and substance of the 
discontent and friction amongst us men here is the application 
of the Courts and the laws and the Board of Directors and 
their sffiliations with the Courts and the Police pepertmant, 
it is the whole sum and substence and foundation of the 
discontent here. 

Q. What do vou mean by that, I dont quite think I get you. 
A. Well, I mean this. You put up a new law here a 

few years ago, and hundreds of men here are suffering 

under it, and thet lew t was this prior act, which, if the 
District Attorney places a prior in the information it 

allows the Judge no alternative only to impose the maximum 
penslty. There sre men here doing 40 and 50 and 20 year 
petit priors thet occu red 15 years ago,,on a charge that 
Only calis for 10 years. Naturally those men you know 

ere going to go wrong. There is one man here with a prior; 
he was out 15 yeers, working herd, and making good.He resides 
Over in Vallejo, Solano County over there, and he got 40 
yéars for burglary. Now, that is ridiculous, and other 


innumerable cages I could name where 





men come here under that charge where the Judge has stated 

in his sentence to them the law allows him no alternative 
whetever, but he says to cover that the Législeture has made a 
parole law allowing you second timers or recidivists to be 
paroled when your merits in the prison show you are worthy 

of it, in one year or more;that is ell right. We come 

neree Well, I got my medicine. I got a chance if I keep 
clean and go along for two or three years I think I will 

be eligible to parole, but the Attorney General cites an 
opinion. His opinion was asked by somebody, I dont know who, 
possibly the Governor. He renders an opinion that the parole 
of second timers is illegal. Right there the Board stopped. 
They quit paroling snybody. Some of them in there ere paroled 
now to go out under the law six or seven months ago; well, 
they didn't get out. wyaturally those men are cranky and 

their associates are cranky. 

Q. I might tell you Mr. Partridge that there has been 

a statute introduced in this legislature to amend that 

very condition. A. Yes sir. I want to ask one question. 
I was told by @ young man to ssk you this, if the Attorney 
General's opinion in that case is correct, why is not the 

men thet are sentenced with thet provision from these 

Judges, why isn't their sentence illegal. If thet law is 
illegal or the action of the Board in paroling them is 
illegal, why is not those men'” sentences under that 


provision illegal; it ought to work both ways. 


Q. No, it is because the parole law reads one way and stands 


by itself as a separate statute. A. Well, that is me; I am 


doing 14 years for » charge that only calls for seven yeers, 





the maximum for it, that section of the Penal Code says that 


the prior in the information allows the Judge no alternative 


only to give the sentence for which thet man is convicted 

for the crime of which he is convicted of, the maximm 
penalty. 

Q. Now, if you commit second degree burglary and you got 

a dozen priors against you, the Judge cannot give you but 
five yeors. Now, I committed, and there is dozens of us 
have committed these st iempting to pass fictitious checks, 
you know, and prior cases agsinst them. Judge Brown says-- 

I told you where I to.d the District Attorney--I guess it 

was 9 drunken affeir--I got right up and plead guilty and 
edmitted my prior. I thought it was seven years, well. I got 
14 yeers. Doés those priors make that seven years sentence 
fourteen - There are several of us on that ground, and there 
is innumerable cases of that nature that has got us all 
upset. I tell you gentlemen, if vou would feed us on chicken, 
when we know we sre getting the worst of it you could not 
Satisfy us. We would not be satisfied as I told you before 
with the Savior. We would condemn every action, everything 
would séém wrong, no matter what it was, we would find fault. 
That irritates these young fellows thst are irresponsible. 
There is a whole lo’ .f irresponsible men in there, and they 
thke everything they heer for granted and exaggerate it. 

The least little rumor they will exaggerate it. 

Rx Pretty soon there is an epidemic, there is ea ferment 

in the prison of dissatisfection and the least little thing 
that goes wrong they will be up on their hends about it,and 


they ere blaming the officials and everybody else there for 
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every little bit of punishment or reprimand or anything; whatever 


official it may be is condemned. And it is really the foundetion 
of it all, the applicetion of the laws and the parole lews. 

Some men come here for 15 years end get paroled in two. 

Another man may come for 15 yeers and he hes got to do 

two thirds or three fourths cf the time, maybe get six months 

on it, not a thing on the books ageinst him, but just simply 

if the Police Department sends in a knock, then he has got 


a bed reputation. 


io 


there any other particular matter Mr Pertridge? 
I think perhaps the statement you have made to the VConmittee 
upon that line has bem very full and complete end is 9 very 
intelligent statement, and undoubtedly thev will teke 
those matters into consideration. 
A. Well, there is one thing from a humene standpoint, I 
would like to ask you gentlemen to put before the people 
of California. MThere is innumerable men in here, good men 
who heve ,lost their fingers, th<eir hands and their arms, 
and they dont get an extra dollar to go away with. Some- 
times they will get an old wooden lez, an artificial leg, 
but there is no provision made for those men. Here is a man 
wno lost three fingers here about a year egoe The other day 
he run his hand he run his hand in a machine and may lose 
the hand. Hé is the runner for Captein Hliise He lost three 
fingers. Thet men will go out maimed, he cannot gc back to his 
profession. There are lots of cases where mer lose orms, legs 
end fingers. Going out of here with a lone $5 pisce. 
Q- Are instances of that kind Mr. Partridge due to mis- 
management of the prison in any way or due to sccident or due 


tO what? A. it is due to eccident probably, e little bit 
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of carelessness on their own part. A green man or new man 
comes in. He is put on e frame or a bresking carder or a 
rover. He does not know anything ebout that. Well, they 
sey to him "Take them off this way" end do this and thet. 
He watches it and practice+s slowly until he thinks he gets 
the knack of it and he wants to get through his work guick 
like the rést, he will run his hand in the wrong place and 
off go his fingers or his hand. That fellow is crippled 
the rest of his life. He puts in two or three years here 
and he knocks around the best he can and probably becomes 
a moral pervert in his dissapointment. 


Q. Machines of that character, doingwork of that cheracter , 


have they sufficient protection upon the mechines? 


A. Yes sir, in so far as that can be done and not interfere 
with the working of the machine. Yes sir, they have to 
@ great extent, yes, they have. 
9 It is not the question of the failure to protect the men 
so far as the machinery is concerned. Your point that you 
make is,that if a9 men is injured accidentally while here 
in the prison--- A. Yes sir. 
9. The State should do something more for him than is 
done under the law now when he leaves the prison? 
A. That is the diea exactly. It is not the tenders fault 
or the foremen's fault or anything of that nature, but 
\merély the position he puts the man ine I know several cripples 
come back here for second or third offenses that were crippled 
when they were here the first time and went out and could. not 
work. They could not go out and do manual labor any more, 
and naturally they went to petit larceny. There are two of 


them here now for petit larceny and a prior, doing 5 years. 





Stole an overcoat or an umbrella or something like that you 
know. 
MR FARWELL. Q- You spoke about some ring leaders. Do you 
know who the ring leaders were in that riot? 
A.. Well, I dont know the: by name, I would know them by 
sight. I know Willisms--Booker T. Washington--the colored 
fellow, and a Spanish fellow that is up there. 
Q@. You really think they were properly punished then? 
A. Well, from the practical standpoint and the point of 
discipline I can't see how it can be otherwise. They have got 
to do something to stop it to put e little fear in these 
men, because I will tell you gentlemen---not that I would 
like to see the thing turned open, but the more you give us 
the more we would went. If our freedom was taken away from 
us, I dont care if you lock us up in the Palsce Hotel and 
take our freedom away from us, inside of six hours we will 
find fault. 
9. Who was the other fellow besides Booker T. Washington? 
A. I dont know their names, I an sure I dont. 


Q@ Do vou think in other words that they were reaily the 


ring leaders? A. No question about that. 


Q- No question about thet? A. Yes, but up there I 

think thet there is s few innoeent. 

Q.- How do you happen to know they are ring leaders? 

A. I could hear. I am book-keeper and head clerk there 

in the jute mill. I have been with the different fellows 

and they talk in front of me, although I hed nothing to do 

with their being picked up or anything. They chased after 

Mr. Moulton the Steward. They would have been turneu loose with 


all the rest after a few days punishment end s little hosing 





off---holilering end using vulger languase--they would have 
all went back to work again. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q. What do you mean by a little 


hosing? A. When Mr. Hale gave us three or four days and 


three or four nights of it we remembered it. This time 
there was only about a dozen of them that were maxking calling 
the Caeptein and the guards vilé names and yelling and pounding 
on the doors, and they told them to quit or they would get the 
hose, turn the water on them. 
Q. Explain what you mean by the hose? 
A. If @ man calls you an S. Be. and the guard would say "Dont 
say that again now or I will turn the hose on you". If 
you wouldn't stop he would take the water hose, eae two or 
three inch hose and shoot it into the celi and squirt the water 
On him end make him stop swearigig and cussing. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. That is whet is mesnt by giving 
them the hose? A. That is in thet sense. In the drug- 
store probably you will get the hose too. 

MR RYAN. Q.- We know about that from another witness. 
A. You know about the enema. I want to say one thing. 
Outside of one or two members of the Bosrd--who I dont 
belleve ever vas in favor of the psrole--for six yeers since 
Governor Gillette went into office this office hes been 
getting bette and be ter and better. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Since Governor Gillette went 
into office? A. Since GOvernor Gillette assumed office 
this thing has been getting be ter and better until thet 
Opinion was rendered by the Attorney ceneral. We hed mace 
@ record on parole, the men were fighting, trying for that 


parole. 





Q. Did that condition continue after Governor Gillette's 


administration under Governor Johnson's adnuinistration? 

A. Yes, up to that riot last summer, and then that decision 
hended down by the Attorney neneral, from that time it has 
been all dissatisfaction anongst us. 

Q. Are there any complaints segainst the Warden personally? 
A. No, not. ageinst the Werden personally. 

Q. Wha’ has been the attitude of the Warden towards the 
prisoners es far 28 you observed? A. So far as I have 
observed he has been the easiest man to aporoach and the 
most humane of any Warden we ever had here, a man who went 
down in his pocket to parole men time and time again. They 
beat him, still he did not quit, kept on getting them 
paroled. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. You méan by that just what? 

A. Give them monéy to get positions and so forth, and they 
would jump out, teke the money and go; some of them never went 
near the positions at all, and still he did not get disheartened 
or down on the next man he thaught was worthy. He would go to 
the front again for him. Oftentimes the warden and the 

doctor and the captein of the yard will recommend men to 
perble;they know by.their actions they are good worthy men and 
the Board wont parole them. 

MR PARWELL. Q. How long are you still to serve? 

Ae I have got six yeers yet exactly to serve. 

Tit CHAIRMA). As Mr. Benjamin ststed to you there will 
undoubtedl:’ be some changés in the law this spring. That is 
the idea of » great many of the yegislators. Of course I do 
not know what will be the result of it. A. Yes. I have 


been doing time off and on for 26 years, and I haven't stole 





a hundred dollars. 

MR FARWELL. Q. You said that you could heer the 
hollering of these men in the jacket. Where were you when 
you heard the hollering? A. Down in the lower yard, 


just below. When they used to put it on them in the dungeon 


you know we would be pessi:g by and we would stand and listen 


and see whether they got it or not. 
9. Do you hapnen to be a trusty? Ae No, I am not a trusty, 
I am book-meeper in the jute mill, have been for two years 


end a half. 





Here Frank McPherson appeared before the Committee. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. McPherson, this is a Committee 


of the Legisleture sent up here to San Quentin to make 


inquiries in relation to t'¢€ conditions in the prison with 


relation to the punishment and with relation to any cruel 
or inhuman treatment practiced towards the prisoners upon 
the part of guards of this institution. Have you any 
objection to testifying before this Committee? 

MR. McPHERSON. I would be glad to. 

THE CHAIRMAN. As to any facts within your personel 
knowledge within the last past two years. 

MR McPHERSON. No. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You have any fears of what might come 
to you by reason of any statement you might make here? 

MR McPHERSON. Why no, I dont see as they could do 
anything more than they huve already to me. 

MR CHAIRMAN. Do you have any objection to being sworn 

witness? A. 

MR McPHERSON. No, I wish to. 

MR CHAIRMAN. You have any objection to giving your 
testimony in the presence of other people thar the Committee? 


MR McPHERSON. Noe 


FRANK McPHERSON, 


Being first sworn by the Chhirmen, testified as follows: 


MR BENJAMIN. Q. Mr. McPherson, how old are you? 
A, 22 lest Noveriber. 
Q- Where did you come from? A. L0Os Angeles. 


Q- What was the charge? A. Why, it was a robbery charge. 





Q. Robbery? A. Yes sir. 
Q. You were given a sentence of how many yesers? 


A. 15 yeers. 


Q. Were you with some oné else at the time of the robbery ? 


A. No. 
Q Whet was it a highway robbery? A. No, it was a 


burglsry. The man in the house came in on me and I held him 


You were burglerizing the house? A. Yes. 
Q. It was a residence, was it? A. Yes sir. 
Q And the proprietor of the housé came in and you held him 

A. Yes sire 

Now you have been here how long? A. Why, @ year on the 
13th of this month. 
9. Have you lost your privileges at all since you have 
been here? A. I lost my privileges four days sfter 
I came for not getting to the cell in time. The Captain said 
he wouid scratch it off the books. Whether hs did 1 dont 
knowe A week after the riot 1 was srrested and put down 
in the dungeon for two months and lost my privilegés thet 
time, end there was e mistake in my task about two months 
after I came out of the dungeon, and I lost my privileges 
then. That was a misteke on the part of the supgsrintendent 
and he restored them right eway. 
Q- Are those the only instences in which you have been 
punished? A. Those aré the only ones, yes. 
Q. ou were put in the dungeon for partk&cipeting in the riot 
weré you? A. So they claimed. 
Q- Never been put in the jacket? A. No. 


Q. Never have been put in the incorrigible cells in the 





gash and blind? A. No- 
Q. Any of the guards ever strike you? A. No, I hed no 


trouble with the guards whatever. 
Q. None of the officers ever choke you or strike oyou at 
any time? 


A. Noe 


Q. Have you séen any of the guards or other officers strike 


other convicts? A. I have not seen them strike them, no, 
but I have heard, that is all. 
Q. You have never seen it yourself? 
A. I heve never seen it, no. 
Q. Wheat is the general conduct of the guards and th 
officers toward the men themselves? A. Well, their 
demeanor is overbésering now. Of course we have to 
expect thet, outside of that as fer as I oem concerned they 
have not bothered me, only the Captain, that is all. 
9. Only who? Ae Only Captain Randolph, he is the onl 
one bothered me. 
9. Bothered you in whet way? A. In the first place 
put me in the dungeon without any hearing whatever and 
kept mé there and took my credits away. 
Q@. How long were you there? A. I went down on the 
i5th of June, one week after the riot, end I came out 
On the 8th of August. 
And they took your credits away from you? 
Took my credits away , sent mé up before the Board. 
Didn't you heve se hearing before tie Board? 
Well, I will explein the kind of hearing it was-e They 
Called me up end asked me where I was at the time of the riot, 


Where I was sitting, who I saw, and tha+ is all they asked me. 
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Let me goe I told them at the time, I told Captsin Rendolph 
that there were three of the guards I was talking to at the 
time. qaptain Randolph sent me down in the lower yard 

pefore the shots were fired, and after they were fired I stayed 
down there because Mr. Hisrcins and Mr. “Woulton told mé to. 


Mr . Moulton was the SteWard at that time. Mr. Higgins was 


up in the tower. ‘he beil rang and he told me tc stay 


there, so Il stayed there, and then Mr Johnson ceme sround 
and he was looking for anybody to go up in the room I told 
him where I belonged, he said I better go upe I went up 

and was late. 

Qs Your particuler matter cf complaint then so far as 
Captain Randolph is concerned is the fact you were put in 
the dungeon and kept there after this hearing that you had 
there before the Board of WMirectors, is that the idea? 

A. That and his statement of it. 

0. Yess. Is that the only difficulty you ever had with 
Captain Randolph? A. Thet is the only difficulty I ever 
had with him. Somebody made e mistske in some way here 
lately, but that amounted to nothin:s. 

Q- That is the matter you wanted to bring before this 
Committec, was a complaint about that particuler thin;? 

A. Yes. 


Now, is there any other matter that you want to place 
before the Committee? A. About whet? 

About any other matter you wantéd to place before the 
Committee cther than this matter of the dungeon? 
A. Why, I have no other matter. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Wrat has been the attitude of Warden 


Hoyle towards the prisoners, so fer as you observed, with 





relation to his treatment, the personal treatment towerd 
the prisoners? A. Well, I will tell you, I heve not 


geen very much of Warden Hoyle since I have been here. 


I wrote him ea letter about 6 months ago send I heve heard 


nothing from it. I requested an interview and I have heard 
nothing fron it whatever. In some ways wh: I suppose he is 
as good as can be expected, in other ways why I couldn't state. 
Q. Are the guards in the habit of swearing at the rpisoners? 
A. Well, I couldn *t say exatbtly they saree I have never been 
sworn at. 
MR RYAN. Q- What are you working at now? 
A. I am on e loom 
THE CHAIR’ Al. Wheat Judge sentenced you in Los Angeles? 
Judge McCormick. 
Did you have an attorney? A. Yes sir. 
Who wes it? A. Attorne’ Cherlées Sholes, didn't do me 
much good though. 
Q. Who was the prosecutor? A. Greham. 
Q. Grsham? A. Attorney Graham. Yes. 
MR RYAN. Q. Did you have a gun with you the night you 
id this? A. Yése 
Ever arrested before? A. 
Before this? A. Yes. 
Ever serve eny other terms? A. Yes, et McNeils Island, 
Washington. 
Q. Were you in tre Army prison? A. No, Federal. 
Q- Federal prison. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q- Did you say you hed bem in the Reform 
School? A. Yes sir. 


Q. Which one? A. Washington. 





Q. How old were you when you were in the reform school? 


A. Pourteen,went there for runni ng away from home; I was 


there about five or six months. 


Q@. Did you have any parents when you went to the Reform 


School? A. Yes sira 

Q. Did they wnt you sent there? A. Well, it was through 
them thet I went there, yes. 

Q. How long did you stay there? A. Not quite six months. 
Q. Then you came here how long ago, to this state? 

A. I just came to this state last November, or last December, 
thet is a year ago this December, 1911. 

MR RYAN. Q. The charge you were sent up to the other 
prison, what wes thet? A. Why, it was with three others 
in a post office ronvbery in Portland, a sub-postsli station. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q- You have stated all the metters you 
would like to state before the Committee my boy? 

A. That is all I have to say. 

Q. When will you be eligible for perols? 

A. I dont know just how the Bosrd is working now. I have 
over a yeer in, but I have no credits, nor dont seem to 
have any chance cf getting any because of these three guards. 
I have asked them to be questioned in regard to it. Werden 
Hoyle told me, well he says “I think you are guilty", and he 
told me when I come out of the dungeon i lost my crédits. 

f asked him what for. He told me the cherge was read to me. 
I told him there wes no proof. Hé said that was not 
necessary. I asked him to get these men, he says "itis not 
necessary, you couldn't make me believe in a thousand years 


you were not in there". 


MR FARWELL. Q. Were not in where? 





Ae In the riot, participating in the riot. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q. You are only 23 now? A. Rk 


9. Supposing you were out of heré, would you make a desperate 
effort to lead a clean life? A. You bet I would. 
Q. Have you got enough of this other? A. I have got 
plenty of it. This year I have served here has learned 
me a good lesson. 
Q. Got any folks living? Ae Ye@Beo 
Q. Where? A. Mother in Washington, mother and father. 
Q. Any brothers and sisters? A Yes, In Washington. 
Q. Do they know where you are? A. My mother and father 
knows where I am. I wrote and told them after I came 
héereée 
MR RYAN. Q. Before you were arrested this time in 
Angeles had you been arrested there before? 
Noe Noe 
Suspectédd of anything? No, I had been there just 
months. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Were you in the habit of drinking 
intoxicating liquors to excess before you ceme in here? 
A. At times. I wasn't exactly what you would call a 
drunkard, but i drank a little. 
Q- Did you intimidate this fellow when you held this men up 
in any way? A. No. He was alone. 
Did you heve a revolver? A. Yes. 
Threaten to shoot him? A. Oh, 1 threatened to shoot 
him with it, £ told him to hold up his hands. 
‘© How long efter this before you were caught? 


next night. 





Q. How did they come to identify you? 


A. Well, they could not identify me becausc I had on his coat 


when he came ine He couldn't see me, but enother men dowr. 
there that I got acquainted with and told mé about it gave me 
all the information, and the house-- 
Q. Were you drunk at the time? A, No, i was not 
exactly drunk, I hed a couple of drinks,that was all. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. Did you go through him after you 
held him up? A. Yes. I didn't go thyough him, he gave up. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. How much did you get? 
A. I got $20. I told him to give it to me and he threw the 
m oney on the bede 
9 Were you masked? A. I had a handkerchief over my 
facee At my case in Los A“geles after I was sentenced 
there, both the Judge and the prosecuting attorney and 
the prosecuting witness offered to help me at any time 
if I applied for perole or when released offered 
Have you any idee where you would go if you got paroled? 
I would like to go home. 
Washington? A. Yes, to Tacoma. 
Have you any trade? A. I heve no trdde. I worked 
considerably as a reel estate and insurance sslesman. 
Q- How much education have you had’? 
A. I went almost through the Gremnar School, and i am attending 
school here now. 
You are attending school? Ae Yes, two hours a day 
the morning. 


Q. Are you learning enything here? A. Well no, not exactly, 


I am just sort of reviewing more than enything else, although 





it is doing mé a good deal of good, things that I had pretty near 


forgotten. 


TiE CHAIRMAN. Any further questions, gentlemen. Much 


obliged to you my boy. 


MR BENJAMIN. The record of the trisl of McPherson shows 


f 
he pleaded not guilty, and after a hearing was found guilty. 


That is page 66. 





William Radloff appears before the Committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN. What is your name? 

MR RADLOFY. William Radloff. 

THE CHAIRMAN. How old are you? 

MR RADLOFF. 21. I will be 22 in May. 

THE CHAIRMAN. ‘This is a committee of five men, members 
of the Législeture of Celifornia thet have been sent up here 
to this institution to make an investigation into the cone 
dition of this institution, with specific relation to the 
question of punishments or any inhumen treatment or improper 
treatment towards the prisoners on the part of any officer 
of this institution. Have you any objections to testifying 
to the truth of any metvcrs that have come within your 
knowledge within the last past two yesrs? 

VR RADLOF?. Why yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q. You have objections to testifying, ha 


A. I have something that I would like to say. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Aré you perfectly willing to testify? 
MR RADLO?FT. Yes sir. 
THE CHALTRMAN. You are under no restraint, ere you’ 

MR RADLO F. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. No person has told you what you ought 
to téestkfy to? 

MR RADLOFF. No sir. 

THE C'AIRMAN. Are you laboring under any fear of any 
punishment that may come to you by reason of any truths you 
might utter here? 

MR RADLOFF. Why, I am. 

MR CHAIRMAN. You are afraid you might be punishec 


if you tell the truth? 





MR RADLOFF. Yes sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. But still you have no objections to 
testifying, have you? 

MR RADLOF?. No gir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objections to giving your 
testimony in the presence of these other gentlemen who ere 
not members of the Connittee? 

MR RADLOFY. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. And have you any objection to béing 
sworn as a witness to tell the turth? 


MR RADLOFF. No sire 


WILLIAM RADLOFT, 
Being first sworn by the Chairman, testified as follows: 
WR BENJAMIN. Q- How old sre you Radloff? 
I will be 22 in May. 
Is this the first time you have ever served? 
Yes sir. 
Where did vou come from’ A. Detroit, Michigan. 
When did you first come to San Quentin? 
15th of June, 1912. 
of June 1912? A. Yes sir. 
Had you ever served any term of imprisonment in eny other 
institution? i No sir. 
Q- In the County Jail? ‘ No sir, in San Francisco 
wnile I was waiting trial. 


rn 


Q- While you were waiting trial. What were you sent here 


for, what was the charge? A. The cherge was robbery and 


found guilty of grand larceny. 





Q. Given a sentence of how much’ A. Six years. 


Q. Have you ever been put in the dungeon since you have 


been here? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Ever been in the incorrigible cells in the sash and 
blind? A. No sir. 

9. Never had the jacket put on you? A. No sir. 

Q. What were you put in the dungeon for? 

A. You see I ain attending school here. We have school from 
one to three o'clock, and the teachers up there serving time, 
they dont want us to go out only between half past one and half 
past two, and I had to go out when I got up there sbout 

20 minutes after onée we would not let me go out. I went; 

I told him that I was going, and he went over to the captain 
end he told the Captain thet I was disobeying his orders. 

You did disobey his orders of course? 


Oo 


~~, @ 
y) 


A. Well, I went out;I had to go out and he would not let me 


though. 


Q. And he ordered you not to go out and you did go? 


¥ 


A. YesBe 
9. For whet purpose did you go’ A. I had to go 
toilet. 

After you went out didn't you hide? 

Sure of that? A. Yes sir 

Where did they find you afterwards? 

On the toilet. The Captain's runner came over and told 
mé he wanted to see mé. 
2. How long had you been theréeeat that time? A. 
toilet, just sbout two or three minutes. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Did you tell the teachwr why you 


wanted to go out? 
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A. Yes sir, told him TI had to go to the toilet real bad . 


Q. Now, was that the only time that you have bean punished 


since you have been in the prison? 
A. No sir, I have been punished twice before that.. 
Q. What was that’ A. Why, I was punished for 
losing my privileges. I went in the hole for it. I went 
in in the morning right after breakfast and was let out 
next morning. 
Q. What wea thet for? 
A. I wes breaking jute in the mill. I was in oe hurry in 
the morning and was coming along with s truck load of jute 
and there was guards standing there and there was another 
fellow coming in one direction, send I was going the other, 
and my load was the heavy load, se bale of jute, I couldn't 
stop up in time end 1 was stopping just then, I wes jus: 
slowing up and this guard jumped right in front of my 
truck and I ran into him a little bit, I might have touched 
him a little, I didn't hut him at all, and I wes put in 
the hole for that and lost my privileges. 
Q. You have lost your privileges three or four times, 
have you not? A. Yes sir. 
Q. Since you have been here? A. Yes sir. 
Q. For various breaches of the rulés or various little 
things you have done? A. Yes sir. Reing out of line. 
[ never was out of line or anything. I try to behave myself as 
good as I can while I am here. 

MR BANJAMIN. Q. What was the particular matter that 
you cesired to bring to the attention of this committee? 
A. It was thet doctor. I heve a knee that needs an operation 


On it, the boné needs scrapinge The doctor claims there was 





nothing wrong with it. 
MR JOHNSTON. I might state in connection with that 
this young gentleman spoke to me, and that was sbout the only 
thing he had to bring up. 
Mk BENJAMIN. You mace a note of that? 
MR JOHNSTO.. Qe I was the oné you spoke 
Yes sir. 
Q9. You said you had been up there a number of times and 
requested an exatiination of the physician with reference to 
your kneé, and the physician always examined it and said 
there was nothins the matter with it. There was a young 
doctor over there wanted to put me in the hospital and operate 
on it. This other doctor came out. They claim he is a dope 
fiend. I dont know. Hé looks thet way though. He came out 
and he lookéd at mé, he says "Well, he has gone back to the 
original kneé again", so he talked to the other doctor, 
and he said "Well, you better wait a few days". 
MR BENJAMIN. Qe What do you mean “gone back to the origi- 


nal knee"? 


Ae I guess he means he wont do anything for mee He told me 


one day when my time was up he would fix the knee up 
for me. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Whet seems to be the matter with your 
knée? A Why, I fell off a ladder down in the county jail 
While I was doing some painting down there and twisted the 
knee, and it has not gone back into plece right. It seems to 
be a swelling in the bone. The doctor Claims it has just 
developed a little more than the other one. 


Q- I guess it is the knee cap? A. Two bones down here. 
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Q. Below the knee cap? A. Al} sround the knee, the whole 


knee, from the knee on down. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. Have you ever seen any of the guards 
strike any of the prisoners since you have been here? 
A. Yes sir, there is one -f them struck me over the head 
with his cane one day. 
Q. Where wes this? A. Down in the mill, I was stuffing 
cens. 
What guerd was it? A. His name is Stoker, I think. 
Were you in your proper place at that time 
Yes sir. 
Wnere your tesk was to be performed? 
Yes sir, I wes working at the machine. 
Did you say enything to him before he struck you? 
No sir, I wes working stuff in the cans, and there was 
another fellow on the other side of the machine from 
wnere 1 am working, where { was workin; at that time, and this 
fellow come running over and jumped over the top of the 
machine and madé se crack to hit me or something. Of course 
I wouldn't stend for it and I got into a fight with hin. 
This guerd come running over, I was just in that position, I 
guess he would heve struck the ather fellow if he was turned 
towards him. 
You and this other prisoner were fighting eat the time? 
, Yés sir. 
He came over to seperate yo, this guard? 
He hit me over the head, he didn't sey nothing, he just 
come cver and hit me over the héesd with the cane and pulled 
UB @part. 


Q- Is that the only matter you want to bring before the 





A. Yes sir that is about all. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Who were present and sew the guard 
strike you. Give the names. 
A. I couldn't tell the names of the men, I know the men too. 
I know one of the men and I spoke to him about it to dey. 
9, Give his number? A. I couldn't tell his number. 
He cells right next to me. 
9. Send the number or name to the Committe, will you, by 


Seargent of Arms sonetime? A. Yes sir. 


Q. Where did he hit you over the head? 


A. Just hit me over the head. This man here says he 
didn't see it, but he remembers the fight and the officer 
stopping us. 

Q. It was simply to interfere end stop you from fighting 
did it, was it? A. Yes sir. 

MR FARWELL. q. How long were you in the hole for that 
last offense, that is the heavy load of jute bunping into 
the men’ Ae I went in right efter breakfast, 
I went down in the mill with the intention of going to 
work and somebody told the Captein about it and then he put 
mé in the hole. I stayed in the hele all that day and 
night end I caught a cold, pneumonia. It is pretty damp 
down there, no air hoerdly. 

MK BENJAMIN. 9. In one day were you not? 

Ae All that day and all that night, and let out the next 
morning. 

MR FARWELL. Q. low long were you 
offense’ 


MR BENJAMIN. That was the first offense. 





MR FARWELL. The second. 
MR BENJAMIN. The second offense in two days, first 
offense in one day and the second offense in the hole 
two days. A. And then there wes another time. I arm 
working in Sack Alley now. If you dont get your task out 
you lose your privileges down there, and I stayed down 
there just about 15 minutes iate, no longer, e little late, 
and then he took my privileges eway and put me in the hole 
to school two deys. 
times, only two times you were 
in the hole? Three times. 
Three times. Once for running into this guard. Are 


you suré@ about that now? Ae Yes sir. 


Q I have got th record here. Think sbout it againe Yo 


were in on the 15th of Jaenisary of this year, this last 
Januery, isn't it? A I dont remember. 

Q- On the 5th of December 1912, that is the 5th of last 
December, you lost your privileges for not attending 

schoole On the 15th of January of this year you were 

put in the dungeon one day for running through the mill 

and having this trouble, and insolence with the guard, 

that was the charce medeé against you. On the 28th of January 
of this year you lost your privileses for breaking out of 
line. On the 12th of February of this year you lost your 
privileges for misbehaving in school. On the 12th of Merch 
of this year you lost your privileges for being late to 
school, and on the 13th of March you were put in the dungeon 
for two davs for not attending school and for hiding out, as 
the charges show. That is the last time you were in the 


dungeon. 





WR FARWELL. The second. 
MR BENJAMIN. Tne second offense in two days, first 
ffense in one day and the second offense in the hole 

two days. A. And then there wes another time. I am 
working in Sack Alley now. If you dont get your task out 
you lose your privileges down there, and I steyed down 
there just about 15 minutes late, no longer, e little late, 
and then he took my privileges away and put me in the hole 
for not going to school two deys. 
Q. Those are the only times, only two times you were 
in the hole? Ae Three times. 

Three times. Once for running into this guard. Are 


you suré about that now? A. Yes sir. 


Q Ihave got th record here. Think sbout it again. You 


were in on the 15th of Januery of this yeer, this last 
Januery, isn't it? A I dont remember. 

Q On the 5th of December 1912, that is the 5th of last 
December, you lost vour privileges for not attending 

school. On the 15th of January of this year you were 

put in the dungeon one day for running through the mill 

and heving this trouble, and insolence with the guard, 

that was the charrce medé against you. On the 28th of January 
of this year vou lost your privileses for breaking out of 
line. On the 12th of February of this year you lost your 
privileges for misbehaving in school. On the leth of March 
of this year you lost your privileges for being late to 
school, and on the 13th of March you were put in the dungeon 
for two days for not attending school and for hiding out, as 
the charges show. That is the lest time you were in the 


dungeon. 





A. I remember that was just efterI came out of the hole 


end I was awful sick a week, ell through my body, e11 through 


my system;1l wanted to stay out in the yard; I was sick, 


didn't feel like anything. I just lay down in the sun to 
get some rest and get well. 
Q. Those sre the only times you have been in the dungeon 
though, isn't it? A. I heve been in three times. 
Who put in the first time? 
The Captain did. 
Which Captain” A. Captain Randolph. 
And the second time? A. Captain Randolph put me 
there. 
And whet wes that for Ae For not going to school 
I think. 
Q- Who put you in the third time? A. Captain Rendolph-- 
no, the librarian. 
For what was that? A. For going out to the toilet. 
9. Wasn't that one end the same time? 
Aw I think it wes just » few days sfter I had been in--I 
dont remember, I can't remember. 
Q9- You are not positive about that, sre you, you mey be 


right and you mey be wrong? sir, not about the dates. 





Here Herry Howard appears before the Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN. My boy, this is s Comnittee fro. the 


Legislature of California for the purpose of making an 


investigation into the conditions of Sen Quentin prison. 
Our suthority is to ascertain the treatment of the inmetes 
of this institution with relation to the question of the 
administration of punishment or any cruel or inhuman treatment 
that has been practiced upon any of the prisoners in this 
institution. Have you any objections to giving your 
testimony as to these matters within vour knowledge within 
the past two yeers? 

MR HOWARD. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are you willing to do it? 

MR HOWARD. Yes sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Do so freely? 

MR HOWARD. Yes sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are you leboring under any fear by reason 
of eny testimony you might give here? 

MR HOWARD.""Only thing is if 1 should come up for 
parole or sonething I suppose it would be denied. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You suppose you would. 

MR HOWARD. I suppose I would, yes. 

VR BENJAMIN. Because you had testified here? 

MR HOWARD. Yes sir. 

MR BENJAMIN. Would you prefer not to testify. 

MR HOWARD. No sir, I will testify. 

TH:: CHAIRMAN. Has any person made any such threat 
against you? 

MR HOWARD. No sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN. That is just a conclusion Harry? 





MR HOWARD. A conclusion of my own yes sir. 

MR RYAN. You néed not be afraid of that. 

MR HOWARD. Probably the» would not give me thet resson 
if I would ask them why they would ssy the District Attorney 
objected, or something like that. 

MR BENJAMIN. If the District A’torney objected you 
would know about it. 

. HOWARD. In what way. 
BENJAMIN. You would not? 
(. HOWARD. No gir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. owéver you are perfectly willing to 
testify to these matters? 

WR HA@WARD. Yes sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you eny objection to giving your 
testivony in the presence of other sentlemen outside of the 
memb rs of the Committee? 

MR HOWARD. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are you willing to be sworn as a witness? 


MR HOWARD. Yes sir. 


HARRY HOWARD, 


Being first duly sworn by the Chairmen, testified as follows 


THE CHAIRMAN. ir. Benjamin will ask you some questions. 


MR BENJAMIN. Q. We want. to ask you sbout matters 
occurring within the last two years. You have been here how 
long? A, Four years and six months. 

Q- You came from where? A. San Jose. 
Q. For what charge? A. Burglery with a prior conviction. 


Q. Only one prior‘ A. One prior, yes sir. 





Tnat was the only time you had ever served, was it? 
Yes sir. 
Anywheres? A. Yes sir. 
How many yeers sentence were you given? A. Ten years. 
Where had you served the prior sentence? 
In Folsom. 
Within the last two veers have you ever been in the 
dungeon? A. No sir. 
Q In the incorrigible werd? A. It is three yeers 
lest July since I was punished. 
Q. Ever been in the incorrigible cells up in the 
sash and blind? A. No sir. 
Q. Ever hed the jecket put on you? A. Yes sir, but not 


in the lest two years. Three years this coming July. 


Q. Three years this coming July, in 1910 that was? 


Yes sir. 

You were punished then by being put in the jacket? 

Yes sir. 

For how long? A. I was in about one hour. 

About oné hour. That is the only time you have been in 

¢ jacket? Ae Yes sir. 

What were you charged with at that time? A. Telking 
to another prisoner in the institution. 
Q- Was that the only charge that was mede against you? 
A. Yes sir. 
Q. You were brought before Captain Randolph at that tine 
were you? A. Yés sir. 
Q- What was the neture of the conversation between yourself 


and Captain Randolph at that time? 
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Ae Why, I hed been brought over there three or four times 
before. Wher I came over this time he asked the officer 

thet brought me over, he said "Whet is wrong in tnere", he says 
the same old thing. The Captain says to me, "Why dont yoo 
isten to reason, why do vou insist on talking to that man 
sceainst my objection?" I told him I would telk to anybody 
I felt like telking to, if there was no rule against it. 

9. Who wes the men you were talking to that he objected to 
your talking to? A. Jacob Castell. 

0. Talking to and ses:ociated with Castell as a matter of 


fact, isn't that it, when you were put in the dungeon once 


it was for thet very reason? A. Yes sir. 


Q. That wes prior to this time that you spesk of too, wasn't 


A. Yes sir. 
This prior time you were put in the straight jacket 
i had been in the dungeon for the seme thing? 

Yes sir. 

Did the euthorities ever explain to you the reseson why 
they didn't went you to talk to Castell or associate with 
him? A. He ssid béecsuse the man wes older than I was 
I should net talk to him. 

Q- That is the only time you have been punished then 
within the last 6 years? A. Yes sir. 

You have hed your privileges teken awey from you? 

I have hed my privileges taken, yes sir. 

Frequently? A. I believe in the lest two yéars once. 

Ever seen any of the officers or guards strike any of 
the prisoners here in the last two years? Ae I have never 


Sawiit, but I have heard of it. 





Q. Never witnessed it yourself? A. No sir. 
Q. Was there some particuler matter that you wanted to 


place before this Committee? A. About the riot downstairs. 


Q, We have heard se great deal about that, had a great many 


witnesses on that. I dont think they went to go into thet 


matter any more. 


MR FARWELL. Not unless you heve some particuler new 
feature of it. 

MR BENJAMIN. @. Is there some particular feseture in 
connection with that? A. Only I wes working there at 
thet times I worked there for two vears. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Where did you work’ 
general mess. 

Qe In the kitchen? Ae Wo, in the dining room. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. You were a waiter were you at the 
time? A. Yes sir. 

Q. What was it you wanted to testify, as to the cheracter 
the food or something of thet kind? 
Character of the food, yes sir. 
We have got lots of testimony ebout thet* 

MR JOHNSTON. We have had a great many witnesses who 
have testified to that and the Committee have received 
testimony. Any further testimony would be simply cumulative, 
it would not be necessary herdly to have ten witnesses come 
up here and testify to the same thing you know. 

A. No, I suppose not. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q.- You were not mixed up in the riot? 
A. Theat is I was not destroying any property. I was 
hollering the same es the rest of then. 


Q- You did not destroy any property? A. No sir. 
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Q. You were nov arrested or punished for that riot at all? 


A. No sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN. I would like to ask you a question. 
Why were you released from the jacket after being in only 
one hour? A. fi sent for the Cepteain. 
Q. Told him you would be good? Ae I gent for hin. 
He come down there and asked me what I wanted. I told him 
I expected to die, I thought 1 wes dying. He said "How is 
that, “I said “You can scé me, I om throwing up, sick to my 
stomach". Oh, he said "1 expected that" end asked me, he 
said "Will you behave yourself if I let you out". I said 
"I think so". He seid “I ought to keep you there the 
trouble you have put me to", but he let me out. 
Q. Was it psinful? Ae I should say it was. 
Q. Were you vomiting? A. Vomiting from my stomach. 
I wes not in there five minutes before I sterted to vomit. 
Who was the Captein? A. Captein Randolph. 
Did anyone essist him to put you in the jacket? 
Two méne Captain Ackley and Joe Rose. 
Who is Jose Rose? A. He is the prison runner. 
He puts everybody in. 
Is he hers now? Ae Yes sir, Joe Rose. 
MR JOHNSON. Q. He is here now? “Ae Yes sir . 
Were you examinec by the doctor? A. Yes sir, took 
mé to the doctor. The doctor was not there and the drugsist 
éxamined me. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. What kind of examinetion did he make? 
A. Put the stethoscope to my chest, says “tie is all right". 


Recorded your heart action’ A. Yes sir. 
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MR BENJAMIN. Q. As soon as you promised to behave your- 
gelf, did he ask you not to associate with this men Castell 
agein? A. He did. 

Q. You promised not to do so? A. I did. 
And he let you out of the jacket? A. Yes sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Since that tine have you observed 

injunction? A. Yes sir. 

But you still hold commnication with Castell’ 
Yes sir, work with the man all day lons. 

Is he still here? A. Yes sir. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. You work with him? 

Working together. 
He is not your cell mate? <A. No sir. 

MR FARWELI.. Q-: Whet is the idea in your persisting 


\ 


in talking with him? A. That is only the Captain's rule, 


not e prison rule. 


Q, It is not e prison rule? Ae No sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Do you know what the prison rules are? 
sir. 
inmetes here given to understand what the rules are? 
sir. 
they printed? 
They used to be in the cells at one time, they sre not there 
more. 
How longy hes it been thet they have been teken out of the 
cells? A. I should judse three or four years. 
Q- How do the prisoners now learn what the rules are 
without having any printed rules? A. Only what the 
prisoners tell then. 


Q. The prisoners tell them? A. Yes sir. 





Q.- Dont the guards or officers tell you what the rules 


are? A. When a new man first comes in Captain Murrey 
ever there gives them a few little rules about their rooms 
gnd things like thet, that is all. 

And you acquire the rules then from the prisoners? 

Yes sir, No need to inquire, they tell you. 

MR FARWELL. Q. They volunteer to do that? 

Yes sir. 

Was Dr. Stone in charge at the time this drug;rist 

there? A. Yes sir. 

He was? A. He was. 

MR RYAN. Q. What was your impression of Dr. Stone. 

He was e@ good doctor, the best one ever here. 

Treated everyone kind and considersately? 

Yes sir, as fer as I know. 

Did not abuse anybody? A. Not es far as I know. 

Thet is to your knowledge. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Ever had any personal contact with 
the present doctor? A. No sire I went to the window 
to get medicine. 
Q- What is the attitude of Warden Hoyle toward the 
prisoners? A. Ir whet way? 
Q- Well, I will let you state whet way, what is his 


attitude? A. The way I understand it, the convicts 


all call him a bull shitter, dont seem to have mich respect 


for him. 


Q. The convicts call him that? A. Yes sir. That is whet 


everyone calls him. 


Q- Do you know anyting about Warden Hoyle's treatment of 


the prisoners personally? 





A. Only in my own case and what I have heard. I dont 


know personally. 


Q. What wes the incident which you relefed in your case? 


A. The time the captain put me in the jacket, afterwards 

I asked the Warden for an interview. 

Q. Did you recéive it? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Will you relate it. A. When I came in there he took 
the letter and he read the letter. Well, he says "What 
is the matter"? I told him thet 1 thought I was being 
unjustly treated, being picked out amongst sa bunch of 
convicts and being made es merk of. He says "That is up 

to the Captein, the Captein knows what he is doing, he 

is running inside." 

Q. Do all of the prisoners you think hold the same view in 
rélation to the Warden thst you have just now expressed? 

A. That is the majority. 

% Is he unkind to the prisoners? A. In whet way? 

Q. In any way? A. Why, he lets the Captain run the 
inside of the prison, that is all there is to it. If the 
Captain says “do this", you do this. 

Q I didn't know but whet you hed in mind some specific 
instence outside of whet you have related as to unkindness? 
A. No sir. 

Q- Aman that would acquire such a name from the men , I 
was trying to discover the reason why; maybe you can tell 
mé. A. In thet way, men asking for this 
and for that, men asking for parole, he would give them some 
big line of tsik, and when they come up for perole he says 
"Oh, the district attorney objects to your release" or 


somethins of the kind. 





Q. You do not think Warden Hoyle seriously trys to help prisone- 


rs efter they are paroled or to get them peroled? 


A. In oe few cases, yes; others, no. 


Q. You think Warden Hoyle or the other officers have their 


pets here in the prison? Ae. Yes, I know it. 

MR RYAN. Q. To what extent do you know it? 
A. Oh, I have seen it. 
Q. Can you give us some instance of your knowledge on 
the question? A. Well, in this respect. Men that are 
given good jobs here can do anything they want and not be 
punished end they can be paroled and can come back and be 
re-paroled and come back and ve given good positions, where 
they est differently, and things of thet kind. 
Q. Did you ever know Dr. lIuncanson that was here? 
A. No sir, I didn't know him personally. 

MR FARWELL. Q. How about the letter. Did you speak 
ebout a letter a minute ago. 

MR BENJAMIN. His letter to the Warden, he wrote a 
letter to the Warden. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Wher did you write that letter? 
A. About the next dey sfter I come out of the dungeo:. 
Q You dont know when that was do you? A. Three yeers this 
coming July, latter part of July. 
Q- Latter part of July, thet would be 1910? A. Yes sir. 

And how long before you heard from the Warden? 

About six weeks. 

Six weeks later? A. Yes sir. 

Did he call you? A. He gent for me, yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN. That is all. 





A. One minute, about clothes, drawing —— here. 
Q. Whet about thet. You have rules here. "They Say every 
six months you can drew a pair of pants, every year you get 
a vest. There is a certain amount of time for every piece 
of clothing - You go up there and get it. They say "Well, 
we haven't got any cloth, too many new men coming in. We 
cant give them to yo u, end things of that kind. I heve 
been here four years and six months, I have had one coat and 
vest since I have been here. 

You mean to say you heave the same clothes on now? 

No sir, convicts give them to me, convicts going out. 

Convicts going out give them to you. 

Yes sir, take my old clothes and turn them into the 


office and give me this. 


Q That is the way you manage to keep yourself in clothing? 


A. That is my coat and vest, I hseve been able to draw pants. 
Q. You have been here now how long? A. Four years 
and six months. 
Q And you have drawn from the authorities of the prison 
only oné coat? A. One coat and : yes sire 
Q. And you have made applications different times’ 
A. Yes sir. 
When you were really in need of clothing and couldn't 
it? A. Yés sir. 
For the reason that you have just stated? 
Yés sir. 
Q Isn't there a number on these clothes the other convicts 
turn in? A. Yes sir. 


Isn't thet detected when he goes out? 





Ae Rub out the old mark there and mark them ourselves. 


There is 2 number been scratched out on there. Here is 


my number. 


Q. You ere permitted to do that without any inquiry? 


A. No sir, be punished in the dungeon if you were caught. 
MR FARWELL. Q. You take @ chance? 
A. Yes sir. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. You have been caught at that once 
haven't you? 
A. Yes, I was. 
Q. And you were punished for it ? A. Yes sir. 
neccesecos Geonwccows 





Here Robert H. Brown appears before the Comnittee. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Brown, this is a Committee appointed 
from the Législature of the Stete of California to make certain 


investigations into the conditions existing in San Quentin 


prison with regard to the question of the administration 


of punishment or of any cruél or inhuman treatment adminis- 
tered against any of the inmates of this institution within 
the last past two years. Aré you willing to become a witness 
and testify as to any facts you have within your knowledge? 
A. I am. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You ‘ave no hesitancy in offering 
yourself as se witness. 

MR BROWN. ADsolutely none. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Laboring under no fear? 

MR BROWN. No sir. 

THH CHAIRMAN. Or expectations of favors from any 
person? 

MR BROWN. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. And you will tell the truth as you 
know it? 

MR BROWN. I will. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have ymeny objection to giving your 
testimony before and in the presence of other gentlemen 
outside of themembers of the Comnittee? 

MR BROWN. None whatever. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Willing to be sworn as a witness. 


MR BROWN. Yes sir. 





ROBERT H. BROWN, 


Being sworn by the Chairman, tes tified as follows: 


MR BENJAMIN. Q. Where are you from? 
committed from Sen Louis Obispo County. 
What wes the charge on which you were comnitted? 
Burglary in the second degree. 
For how many years? A. Two years. 
And you came to San Quentin when under this sentence? 
A. I came here on the 30th of Angust 1911. 


Q. Ever served as term before that? A. Never. 


Q First term you have éver served? A. Yes sir. 


Q. Since you have been here have vou cver been in the 

jacket at 911? A. No gir. 

Q. Nor in the dungeon? A. No gir. 

Q. In the incorrigible ward? A. No sir. 

Q. Have you ever been punished for any offense against the 
prison rules? A. Only once, and thet was for a misdemeanor, 
I wes out working in the garden, my stomach in very bad conditinn 
and coming in from the gerden thet night I was bringing in a 
little lettuce in my bosom, which is sgainst the rules, and 

I lost my priveleges for a short time, four weeks ago. 

Q- Was that all, some lettuce? A. Yes sir. 

Q.- Any dope? A. Wo gir, three or four little léaves. 

Q You lost your privileges? A. Yes sir. 

Q. While you have been here have you seen any of the 

guerds or officers strike any of the prisoners? 

A. I have not. 


Q. So far as you know is the jacket and dungeon and 
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golitery confinement end the loss of privileges the only 

form of punishnent administered to the men? 

A. As fer as I know. 

Q. Whet particuler matter ‘Ir Brown did you desire to bring 
pefore this committee? A. Well, to go into details I came 
in here-- 

Q. This Conmittee Mr Brown is here for the purpose 

of ascerteining whether there have been cruel or unusual 
punishments administered, and they cannot afford to go 

into the matters outside of that. A great meny witnesses have 
testified to the general conditions. In other words, we want 
to hasten it along a little bit. Just what is the particular 
point. Ae My complaint with the méedicsel department 
here. 

Q.- Your complaint of the medical department? A. Yes sir. 
Q. Under the present doctor? A. Yes sir. 

Q- Under the present doctor concerning what? 

A. Concerning my condition. I have been sick now for 

pretty near 13 months, been absolutely unable to do seny- 
thing you might say. Lest winter I was hardly able to pack 
myself around and I have been absolutely unable to get anything 
from the doctor, in fact he has absolutely refused to do 


anything for me, and the man also told the Captain there 


was nothing the matter with me. Captain seemed to believe there 


was and give mé the best of it by giving me the benefit of the 
doubt by sending me out to the garden to work from the mill, 
where the work wes too much for me. After getting out there, 
although the work you séé is nothing at all, I couldn't do it. 
The guard that was over me out there he refused to make me work. 


I was out there 8 months, never done nothing. I was going in 





to the doctor every two or three days trying to get 

gomething done for me. I couldn't move. I would go out 
there, sometines I would stop thres or four times walking 
out there. Well, the last winter I sat down at meal times 
coming in. That is all I done. Kept going to the doctor. 


He woild do nothing for me. All he would do was paint my 


hack with iodine. 


Q@ What wes the nature of the complaint? 


A, Well, it is in through my stomach. I break horses 

for a living. I have had my stomach hurt a little bit; 
never bothered me a great deal until I come here. The work 
I was doing in the mill kept irritating me all the time. 
Finally I got so had Il pretty near “refused to work, I just 
lay down and told him I couldn't go no longer. Doctor 

told the Captain I was fooling. 

9. Captain Randolph gave vou the benefit of the doubt. 

A Gave me the benefit of the doubt. He hes been square 
with me. I have no complaint to meke of him. There is 

@ knot growing on my backbone here; any of you gentlemen 
went to feel it vou can feel it now, on ésech side of my 
backbone. I got a belt I made myself, I heve got to 

keep my stomach up all the time. While walking I got 

to put my hands in there all the time and press on it, and 
that is the condition 1 have been in. I will say though 
the last few days I have peen improving a good deal since 
the weather is better. 

Q How long has this condition that you are speeking of 
lasted? A. This condition, well, ever since sbout 


@ month ter I come in here. he béen in 19 months. It 


started { 18 months ago. 





MR JOHNSTON. Q. Where did you come from? 
A. I came from San Louis Obispo. 
Q. How long did you say you hed been here? 
A. I have been here 19 months. I get out the 30th of next 
month. It is not worth while for me to complain. 
I believe it dont do me no good. I hope it will be for 
the benefit of some others that I know in here who need 


medical attention. 


Q. You say Captein Randolph is very kind to yau? 


A. Well, he has never done anything agsinst me. I asked 
him once, I says "Mr. Randolph if the doctor can do something, 
can't you do something". He says "I can'*t do nothing." 
I wrote to the Warden and got no reply, wrote a letter to 
the Warden. I think maybe he never got the letter, so 
I will have to give it up and try to linger it out the 
best way I could. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Have you a rupture? 
A. I dont know whet the metter is. Sometimes I think it 
is e rupture of the stomach. I have had convict's doctors 
investigate there. Some of them examined me on the sly 
and they tell me, some of them this, some of them that. 
They are not in shape to examine me very well. 
Q- Did this doctor ever make a physical examination? 
A. Well, I complained all through my back and all through 
my stomach. All he ever done wes put something on my chest 
and sound my chest. ‘here wes nothing the matter with my 
chest, and I told him so. 
Q Never would prescribe for you then? 


No sir. 





Q. Give you any medicine? A. Well, yes, he did give 


me some physic, something like that, somelittle pills, 

thet is ell, just hendec me a pill end ssys "Thet will be 
all I will give". I kept trying to get him to give me a 
thorough examination end e course of medicine. The lest time 
I was there he says "I dont care to be bothered with you". 

9 Wes he unkind to yu? 


~e 


A. He was abusing me, sir. 

Q. He wes abusing you? A. In fect I never seen the time 
when he did not ebuse the men. 

Q. State the nature of the ebuse. 

A. Well, at one time there the re was a little medicine 

I used to use outside that I thought if I wovld get it I 
thought it might help me. I tcld Captain Randolph there wes 
medicine I thought if I could get it would help me. He 

seys "Didn't you tell him, why didn't vou tell him". I went 
and told him, end he says you ere here to tell whet is 

the matter with you, and he says "I oem tc prescribe, not you". 


That is all the satisfaction I got out of that. 


i* 


0 Heve you eny other stetement as to whet he would sey to 
you? A. Another time I went into him there and told hin, 
I says "Doctor, I em e11 in", just in an offhand way,"I em 
6ll in, I cannot hardly go sny longer ". He seys “Yes, 
I dont see you ere out. Paint this men's back, he says. 
They painted my back with iodine, done thet several times. 
Every time @ I would go up there he would paint it. It 
done mé absolutely no good. 

MR FARWELL. Q- How did you happen to come here. Did 
you ask to come in here and be investigated? A. Yes gir. 


On sccount of this medicel treatment? A. Yes sir. 





Q. That only? A. That only. 


Q. Wo other complaint? A. No other compleint. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q. What was Warden Hoyle's attitude to you 
since you have been in here? A. Well, I have seen but 
a very little of him, only when he passes through the yard. 

I have hed no personal déalings with him, personally I dont 
imow anything reelly about the Warden et 211, never done 
anything against me. 

Q. You know of no unkindness? A. Nothing whatever. 
Tre only time I spoke to the Warden is when I wrote the 
note to him asking him why I wes refused medical attention 
at the drug store and the hospitel, and I failed to get any 
reply from him. 

MR FARWELL. Q. When did you write the letter, how long 
ago? A. Well, I can't tell exactly. It has been st least 
7 or 8 months back. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. I understend you think perhaps he 
never got it. 

A. That is the only wey I can figure it. 

Qe Might it not possibly be that he turned it or sent it to 
the doctor for the doctor'g attention, and the inattention 
came from that querter ? Ae It is possible. 

MR FARWELL. Q. Do vou know whether it went to the 
doctor? A. What? 
+e Do you know whether the letter went to the doctor or not? 
A. No sir, I dont know, I never heard of it. 

Q.- Have no way of finding out? A. No sir, I dont 


think I have. 
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Here Fred Robollede appears before the Committee. 

MR JOHNSTON. Mr. Robollede, this is a Comnittee from 
the Assembly of the Legislature of California sent down 
here to inquire into the manner of punishment being used in the 
Stete prison. Do you wish to make any statenent to this 
Committee with reference to that? 

MR. ROBOLLEDE." The punishment. 

MR HOHNSTON. Yes sir. 

MR. ROBOLLEDE. I” whet regerd? 

MR JOHNSTON. Do you wish to make any statement as to 
the kind of punishment in use. 

MR ROBOLLEDE. If you gentlemen are willing to hear ity 
I will make it. 

MR JOHNSTON. Didn't you give your name to us? 

MR ROBOLLEDE. No, they sent for me. Somebody else 


turned in my name I suppose. 


MR JOHNSTON. Whet is your number? A, 22662. 


MR JOHNSTON. Have you any objection to testifying 
here? 

MR ROBOLLEDE. I have not. 

MR JOHNSTON. Have you any objection to testifying 
in the presence of gentlemen other than the members of the 
Commi ttee? 

MR ROBOLLEDE. No, I haven't got no objections at all. 

JOHNSTON. Do you desire to be sworn. 

WR ROBOLLEDE. It is up to you gentlemen. 

MR JOHNSTON. It is not necessary for you to bé sworn 
unless you want to. 


MR ROBOLLEDE. All right. 





FRED ROBOLLEDE, 


Being sworn by the chairman téstified as follows: 


MR BENJAMIN. Q. How long have you been here Mr Robollede? 
A. Five yeers and about two months, somewheres around there, 
8th of FPebrusry 1908. 
Whet is your netionelity, Mexican” A. Mexican, yes. 
Where did vou come from? 
From Los A"geles. 
Heve you served sentence before this? 
heave not, sire 
This is your first sentence? A. My first. 
What was your cherge? A. Second degree mirder. 
Serving what? A. Life sentence. 
And you have bem here five years? A Yés sir. 
Heve you during the last two years---where have you 
worked here in the prison? A. I worked about 16 months 
down in the Jute Mill and then I worked in the tin shop, 
I worked there until about 4 or 5 months 
got pretty bad you know, and then they transferred 
the gerden. 


in the garden now do you? Ae Yes sir. 


we 


che last two years have you hed any punishment 


A. I went to the hole once, stayed 


here gbvout ten months then. 
years ago then? Ae Yee 


Ae Pighting. And then I went in 


ell * 





Q. You got into » fight with one of the other prisoners? 


Yes sir. 
Q. That is the only time? A. Thet is the only time. 
Q. Have you seen any prisoners punished here by being put in 
the jacket since you have been here? 
A. I have, several of them, but I can't recall their 
names to you. They come out. 
QO. I mean were you there when they were put in the jacket? 

No sir. 

them put in: A. No sir. 

You only know after they came out what they told vou? 

Yes sir. 

Thet is tne only way that they punish them here in the 
prison, in the jacket and put them in the dungeon there’? 
Ae Yes sir, about the only way. 
Q. And teking their privileges? A. Privileges. 
Q- Well now, have you séén any of the guards or officers 
strike any of the men here in the last couple of years,? 
A. Why, there was one man you know, after the trouble they 
had heré was going to shoot into the dining roo. 
Q® O08 yes, thet is last Jyne when they had the riot? 
A. After the riot one of the men was up in the cage, a fellow 
named Grubb, he point» d down into the dining room. 
Q.- He shot one of the men? \ No, he did not shoot, 
he was going to shoot. One of the officers, Captain Sullivan, 
hé stopped hin. Hé come over there and saw this man moving 
ground and stopped him I suppose. 

TiH CHAIRMAN. Q. How long was thst you say after the 


tiot? A. About two weeks I suppose when the cages was up. 
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There was no Cages cown in the dining room at thet time. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. What I asked you was hed you ever 
geen any of the guards strike the men? 


A. No, not personally, no. 


Q. Was there any particular matter you wanted to tell 


to the committee, is there any particular matter that 
you want to stete ta the Co mittee? 
A. No sir. 
WR RYAN. Qe Did you request of sny member of the Comnit- 
that you bé heard? A. No sir. 
How did you get here? 
MR JOHNSTON. Maybe he got on my list, I do not know how. 
MR FARWELL. Q. Are you a trusty? A. No sir. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. Do the officers anc guards treat 
1¢ men kindly generall » or how is their treatment of 
the men? A. Why, eccording to how they behave I 
supposé, because I got elong all right, only when I got 
into trouble that time send was punished. 
Q- In other words, if es man behaves himself the officers 
and guards treet him all right you mean. 
A. Yes, I should think so. As far as I know I have 
been treated all right because I behave you sceé-. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Geét plenty to eat here? 
A Why plenty, yes. 
Q- <All you want to eat? A. Yes.e The food was kind of bad 
you know before that riot. 
Q- Has it been better since the riot? 
%¢ All right now? A. It is better now. 


Q. Gét enough to eat now? Ae Yes sir. 


g> 





MR FARWELL. Q. Has it been better in the last few 
days, the last week? A. It was not quite as good 


as it wes e week after it hepnpened. 


Q. I say has the food been better in the last week ? 


MR McCARTY. Since the Committee has been here? 
MR BENJAMIN. Any change in the food last week? 
A. Yes, the bread is fresher. 
MR FARWELL. Q.- The bread is fresher now? 
A. Yes sir. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. That is the only difference there is in 
the food? A. Oh, that is about the only one I 
noticed. 
Q. Everything élsé is just the same as it has been for 
weeks and months? A. Yes, since the riot. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. How frequentl: do you get a change 
of clothing, coat and vest? 
A. Wh, I suppose you get a coat about every 18 months; 
ZI am not sure you séé, about every 18 months. 
Q. You have got a coat and vest every 18 months during the 
time you have been here? A. When I first come here they 
used to give it out when the time was dué, but lately 
it is pretty hard to get it when you need anything. You have 
got to go through a lot of red tape to get it. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. You can get it in time? 
A. Well, not the day when vou do it. 
Q- Not the day when you do it? A. Wo. 
Q- How long docs it take? A. Sometimes it takes you 
8 week or so. I tried to get a pair of pants; it took me 


about two weeks. I went efter it, if I didn't go after itl 





youldn't get nothing. 


| MPR FARWELL. Q- Were you drunk st the time the murder 


was committed? A. Yes, I was drinking e little, yes sir. 


THE CHAIRVAN. You will be excused Mr. Robollede. 





Here W. H. Dunning appears before the Committee. 

Tik CHAIRMAN. This is an investigating Comnittee 
from the Assembly of the Legisleturenof California, sent up 
here to make 9» thorough investigation of conditions that exist 
in the penitentisry with relation to the application of 


punishments or of any unusual or cruel treatment on the 


part of any of the inmates of this institution. Have you 


eny objections to testifying before this Committee? 

WR DUNNING. I heve not. 

THE CHAITKMAN. Bid you give your name to any member of 
this Coumittee to testify? 

MR DUN ING. I gave my name to the Captein, told him 

7m, Captein Randolph. 

THE CHAIR'AN. Have you any objection to giving your 
testimony in the presence of other gentlemen who are not 
members of the Coxrnittee? 

MR DUNNING. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objection to testifying here? 
Mo, at all. 

THs CHAIRMAN. There are gentlemen here besides the 
members the Comnittee. 

MR DUNNING. [ nave no objection. 


JOHNSTON. Various other members of the Legislature. 


Are you willing to be sworn as a 





W. H. DUNNING, 


Being first sworn by the Chairmen testified as follows: 


MR BENJAMIN. Q. How long heve you been here Mr. Junning? 


A. I will be here three years in June. 


Q. You came here from where? Ae Vallejo. I was sent from 


Pairfield. 
Q. 


What wes the nature of the offense for which you were sén- 
tenced? A. I was accused of lascivious conduct. 
Q@. You were a teacher’ A. No, I was the superintendent 
of the Orphans Home. 
Ghis is the only offense you have been charged with? 
A. The only one, yes sir. 
MR FARWELL. Q- Your first term, is that the ides? 
A. Yés sir. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. Since you have been here Mr Dunning 
have you ohserved any cruél conduct by the guards administered 
to the prisoners, eny of the guerds or officers? 
Mone whatever. 
Q None whatever? A. No sire 
ie Have you seen any of the guards or officers strixe a 
prisoner? A. No sire I have not. 
Qe You have not? A. No sir. 
Q@- After you got here were you given a task in the jute mill 
firsta. Yes sire 
Q. And how long were you there? A. <A year, all but 
One day. And I had what they considered one of the 
toughest jobs in the plece. I was on @ loom. They say the 
loom tneder knows whet e loom is in the institution. I am 


quite short sighted. Mr. Irish was then the officer in charge 
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et the mill, the superintendent, and he plscéed me on the loom. 
The only ungentlemanly words I ever heard an officer speak 

wes I thought Mr. Irish saddressed me a little bit unbecoming to 
gn officer the morning I went down there, but afterwerds he was 
all right. I remained on the loom for a yesr. I did not 

ask to get off of it. The Captein sent for me and put me in 
the shoe shop end I was there for some months and then the 
Ceptsin sent for me from there and put me in chargé of a 

room, and I have that job yet. I have éaten in the main 


1 ine since I have been here, with the exception while I took 


one other man's place that’s is a trusty. 


MR JOHNSTON. Q-. What are vou doing now? 
I am a room tender, attending one of the rooms, you know. 
Of course yru were mingling with your room nates during 
time you were in the mill? A. Yés sir. 

Q. And you witnessed practically everything thet was 

going on in there within your line of vision and hearing? 

Ae Well, yes. You se¢ a man that goes into the mill 


in the condition that I was in had to tend to busine::s 


Aa 


trictly, but I slways found this; the first time and the 
only time that my cloth ever went in that was not up to 
stendord, ‘ir. Irish sent » man around to me to notify me 
that there was something the matter with the cloth, and he 
@lso told the msn to tell me to cet a loom tender, that is 

®@ man that looks efter the ) to sce if there was anything 
the matter with my loom, and he found it was caused by the 
loom. { remember I was not called up or anything. 

just merely notified me there wes something the matter 


with the cloth. 


Q- Have you been up before the Captain? A. Never. 
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Q. Now, what is your impression Mr Dunning with reference 


to inmetes here, as to their being-- 

A I will teke that back, not being before the Captain. I 
dont know what you call being before the Captein. If you 
mean being before the Captain to be punished, I never was. 
G That is what 1 mean. Being in this institution the length 
of time that you have, have you ever observed whether prisoners 
were punished unjustly or not? 

A I never have seen an unjust punishment. I wili tell 

youe If you could look at the records of all of the books 

here I w think you will find the men that would say anything abott 
Captsin Rendolph or the Warden or any one of the guards is 

@ @dertein class of men. We heve a lot of guerds 

we come in contact with all the time. I think you will 

find thet anything that wes said amiss is from a man whose 

name is down there a number of times. In the miil the 

man thet was sent up for his tusk there, they will say that 
they ere alwavs called before the officer because they cannot 
do their task, and they lose their privileges because they 

cant do their task. I have noticed by observing that fellow 
that he wes the man that did not stay with his loom. I noticed 
the man that steved with his loom if he did not have his task 
was never spoken to. 1 never knew one to be spoken to 

that remained at the loom »or at his task the alloted hours, 
the time the mill wes running. I never knew one to be spoken 
CO. 

Q- In other words if there is any man who is in wrong as 


we sey with the authorities it is the refractory prisoner, 


is thet it? A. Yes. 





A man who has neglected to take sdventege of every 


Q. 


opportunity and broken the rules of the prison? 


A Wot onl: that, they will take sdvantege of the Captain's 


kindness. 
MR RYAN. Q- You consider @#ptain Rendolph a very kind 


A, I wouldn't sey a very kind msn, bui I 


is sbsolutely fair? 
I do not think there is a feirer men in Californie. 


And you tink he j ;} Just man? A. I doe I will 


tell you why. incident that heppened 


just « few weeks ago. One men thet was rooming in 


with me---we are in a bunch of men thet are pretty 


O00° 


charecters I want te tell you, and they will go in 
for instance if Captain Randolph put me to 


4% 


in Sebiaaiie 
Tou <Nnow, 


the White Front it would be impossible almost for me 


in the White Pront. 


VARWEL Q. hy? i 3ecause of the bunch of 


a Fu WELI.. 
understand? 


men? A. Yes, because I aid not 


We 


that clique. They go in bunches. 


5, 


RYAN. Q. Sort of factions and cliques? 


‘ou dont belong to them they will do any mortal 


‘#4 


te get you out of it. They will 


oa le 


you knweyv 


t have to report to the 


unpléssant so you just simply 
Cannot satay there. 


ever go ec far as to bevr false witness agsinst 


J 


f Wait till I tell you how far they will go. 


In Six room I wes moved in there to teke charge of the night 


school. Thet is when it was first organized in the insti- 
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tution. I was one of the first teachers that was placed in 


there. The Chaplain sent for me one day end to}d me he had 
three teachers in Sxi Room and they could not keep thse school 
for some reason, and ssked me if I would go there and take 
cherge of the night school. 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. Where is Six Room? 
A. Six Room is on the first line of rooms as you go in. 
®, Is it on the same side of the dormitory where the 
condemned cells sre? A. Right underneath it at the other 
end. 

At this end or the other end? A. Other end. 

There is a négro down there tending cells? 

The next room. My room is the first room. 

The one toward the hospital”? A. Yese 
night school in there. When I went in there one of those 
crowds were occupying that room. Of course I was not room 
tender, and one night sebout midnight we heard a bottle 
break egainst the wall, thrown right over a man's bunk. 
He got up and he was a very quiet Italian man, a man that came 
to schocl snd remained almost all the time in his bunk, never 
bothered anybody. He got up out of his bunk, shook the glass 
out and went back to bed again. They reported in a couple 
of days to Cantain Randolph thet this man was ceusing 
trouble. Théy came around blaming people for doing this 
and saying that this one or that one had doné@ this. 
He said it was not so at all, but he was agitating. The 
Captain wont sallow any agitating now, so he moved thé man. 
They wanted to get his: out of the room. One or two nights 
afterwards something the same occurred. They went to the cap- 


tain again. They told the Captain "that fellow will be killed 
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if he steys in there. We dont know anything about who is doing 


it, he wili be killed if you dont move him out.” The next 


night Captein moved the room tender and put a German doctor 
i n charge of the room, end he came in just about half past 
Ll or 12 et night and they threw a bed slat across the fellow. 
He raised up-e- As it wes the slat just fell on the dolankets 
and made no noise whatever. It was supposed to heve struck 
him on the head when he raised up in the bed. It struck 
the wall behind him and woke us all up; we naturally all 
raised upe Nobody could teil who done it, only those 
that were in the plot of coursée And the next night they 
told the Captain---at least they got in the corner and they 
said "Now the only thing we can do to get rid of this room 
tender--we cen't scare him out--the only thing we can do 
is to knock him oute Il went to Captain Ksndolph in the 
morning. I said "Captein, do you want a school in that 
room?" He says "What do you esk me that question for?" 
i says "The boys lest night in the room ssid that they didn't 
give a damn for the Captsin Randolph, nor Chaplain Lloyd who 
heré at thet time, and that they woudd run that room, they 
ror yeers and they intended remaining there" 
Captain said "They seid that. He said who are the principal 
in it. Now, I did not r tell Captain Randolph as much 
as I am telling you now, just merely told him what they 
3aid. Captain seid "Do you know any of the names?" I said 
"Yes, I cen give you four names that will end the trouble 
in the roon." I give hin four names and they were moved 
Out of the room. that will just shew you whet en old 


crowd will do. That is whet I am telling you gentlemen. 
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If they want a man moved they are going to move him, that is 


all there is abovt it. If we hed not eny shape or forn of 


p unishment here what sere you going to dowith men of that kind. 


MR RYAN. Q. Wheat is your opinion of the present 
doctor? A. The doctor, well, I wouldn't say anything 
about the doctor. I have nothing to say , I have never 
been sick since I have beén here. 

MR JOH STON. @. Your ides is this, that among the 
better class of prisoners there is no particular fault to 
be found with the authorities, so far as the Captain and 
the Werden is concerned? A. I dont seé where any fault 
could be found. 

Are there individual instences do you think among the 
guerds where a guard might heve exceeded his authority and 
done things he should not? A. Never did, to my know- 
ledge. In fact, I think if they exceeded in any way 
they excéeédéed the other wa. I think they éxceed their 
bounds in being rather of a2 friendly neture. 

MR BANJAMIN. Q. Mr. Dunning, from your observation 
here in the prison end actual ohservetion of the character 
of the men thet are here, would you say that the use of the 
strait jacket et times is necessary, or is it entirely 
unnecéessery? A. Well, I will tell vou just the way I 
lock at it. I was in charge of an orphens home before 
I came here. There came up before my board of directors 
Oné night the question to remove all corporal punishment. 

1 seid well, there hes only been four boys punished in 
three yeers I have been here, but the very fact that they could 


be punished you see is the thins. 
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0. In other words you take the position, knowing the men 


nere in this prison, knowing e11 about them, that the fact 
thet the strait jecket is available as a method of punish- 
ment hes a deterrent effect and réestrsins much improper and wron | 
conduct upon the part of the men? 

A. I know some men here that do not care any more about the 
hole than you would caré about going in and getting your 
dinner. Theat is the next step. Piace a man in the hole, 
they just stay there and stay there, they must not think 
anything of it or they would not be there all the time, 

and they will take such risks of all kinds. 

Q.- It does not bother them at all? A. Does not bother 
them at all. So what ere you going to do. For instance, I 
will show you gentlemen. There are some men here that are 
doing their very best to behave themselves, help tne 
institution .in everybway, help the officers and make 

the thing more pleasant for the rest of the men, but if a 

few men are allcwed to do as they like and do not do right, 
whet are the ones that want to do right going to do? 

MR RYAN. Q. You heve been very frank with us on your 
ideas of the men in here. I asked you a question in regard 
to the doctor. Isthere sny reason you cannot give mé a 
frank reply of whet the opinion of the men is toward 
the doctor? A. I only went to doctor i think twice 
since I have been here. I went to him one morning for a 
cold, I could not speak. I said “Doctor I would like something 
for this cold". He said "Yes you have a cold". I said "Yes 
doctor I have s very bad cold. I said any man would know it, 
my voice is not natural this morning and I cen scarcely talk 


to you". Doctor gave me two capsules of quinine and some 
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of those cough drops which were practically no usé to a man 
in my condition at ell. And he told me to take them twicely, 
thet is his words. I went to Captain. I said Captain he told 
me to take those twicely. Can you éxplein it. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q.- What did he mean by “twicely"? 
A. You have the word, thet is his word. I dont know what 
he meant to mésan you knowe He said "take them twicely". 
That is the only thing. Of course I have seen him ball 
the boys out every morning. The funny pert of it is he 
will come out there Sunday mcrning when the boys aint there 
est all and he will ball the whole line out. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Give me specific instances of his balling 
them out. A. Yes, I was in there to see 
the dentist one morning and he says "Now you know there 
is no nine o'clock line, do you not; what are you here for 
9 o'clock line for, what are you here for". The man 
alongside of me said "Why I am here to see the occulist, 
Dr. Williams.2 He seys “What are you here for?" I says 
"well, I am here to see the dentist that comes over from 
San Refael". Amd to the next one he says "And what are you 
here for"---ne goes over the lingo again about there being 
no 9 o'clock lie when no man in the hall wanted to see hin, 
end he come out three times that morning and went over the same 


line... I have known of instances where they go to Captain 


Randolph. You know when you go to Captain Randolph you 


will always get whet you come for. That is as far as 
Captain Randolph can do it he will do it. I verily believe 
if anybody put it up to the Werden how the thing is--he has 
been here long enough for it to get that far adavnced--but 


I believe if Warden Hoyle knew it , if the proper boys told 





him the way the thing was we wouldn't have our present 


doctor. 


MR JOHNSTON. Q. Dr. Stone seemed to vé kind of a favorite 


among the prisoners, there did not seem to be any considerable 


objection to him. Ae 1 never went to Dr Stone once while 


he was heree I have only been twice to the doctor, thaetis 
to this new man. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. You have been esting in the general 
mess ever since you have been here? A. In the general 
MESS I have only éa@'+én just a very short time outside. 

Q. Have there been times when the food was not particularly 
good Mr. Dunning? Ae Well, I have heard in my room 

of men coming up out of the dining room and kicking about 

the food. The very samé men that did that kicking about the 
food were men that talked about cooking in the Jungles. 

Why, they would say we would be so long before we would have had 
anything to eat at ail, and lived that sort of a life. I have 
never had a compleint to put in myself. I did not expect to 
fed on chicken and agli that when I cams here. I came here 
expecting it to be a certain wey, and it is a thousand times 
better than what I expected it to be. 

MR FARWELL. 9. Have you gained any weight since you 
have been here? A. I have gained about 20 pounds I think. 
I w think I weigh 200. I weighed 180 when I came. I want 
you gentlemen to underste d that I am not a pet of Captain 
Randolph of any kinde I have never held what they call a 
bon ton job or anything like that since I have been in the 
institution. 

MR KYAN. Q. I would like to know wnat you mean by a 


“bon ton job"? A. A bon ton job means a job where you are 
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out ground the front, knocking saround here in the Warden's 
office, eny of those jobs; they are called bon ton jobs. 
MR BENJAMIN. Q. Has there ever been at any tine during 


your experience an occasion when you have felt thet a just com- 


plaint could be made of the food? A. Never. I want 


to explain to yau men, I ran a small institution of course 
before I came heré. Sometimes in feeding a number of men as 
is being fed here a man might hold of a piece of mest that 
was not right. You could ¢asily understand it, any reasonable 
men would know thst. I know thst in our institution, at the 
Home, while we watched out meat as carefully as we possibly 
could, yet sometimes a child would say “This meat is not 
good", and it would not be, because it is bought in such 
quanti ties, and during the very warm weather it is very herd 
to keép, and might get tainted. i never personally got hold 
of e piece of tainted meat. I have known Captain Randolph 
to stop us esting that croned meat, the corned beef we get 
Sunday night, some of the boys kick ageinst thet worse than 
anything élse. One of the things I relish myself in our 
éating is the corned beef we eat on Sunday night, and we are 
allowed to take it to our cells with us. We can just take 
whatever we like off the tablés Sunday night and take it to 
our célls. 

MR JOHNSON. Q- Was not the meat bad in the general 
mess at the time of the strike’ A. Not any worse than 
any other time. I am telling you men honest facts;I cannot 
Say the mésat was bad because I never » noticed ite I may 
have a very bad taste. If it was I didn't know it. 

MRK FRWELL. Q. You never saw any maggots in it? 


Ae No sir, I never did. 
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Q. Hver see any maggots in any of the fruit? A. No, nor 


in any fruit. 
q@ Apples or prunes? A. Wo- 
9 Worms in the prunes, senything like that? A. Noe 

MR JOHNSTON. Q. How long were you sentenced for? 
Ae Thirty yeosrs. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q.- How sbout the quantity of food that 
was furnished in the general mess? A. Why, you have all 
you want. 

Q. Plenty? A. It is lying there before you, all you 
wante The only thing they wont allow you to waste it. Of 
course if there is a piece of bresd broken on your plate, 

if you are bresking off another piece, of course you waouad 

be spoken to ebout it. 

9. How sbout the potatoes furnished? A. Why, I have never 
s én anything the matter with the potatoes, I have néver 

seen envthing the metter with eny of the grub. I an just 
telling you men that I didn't expect anything more than 

I got, and I didn't expect what I have been getting, that is the 
way to put it. I possibly may have thought that things were 
@ little blecker than what they should be. 

MR BENJAMIN. Q. You ere speaking now of the general 
run of the thing right straight along? A. Right straight 
glong. Our bread is excellent, none better baked than 
we get here. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q- Some of the men claimed that it was 
Soure A. The mean who tells you that--1 wish you could 
éat the bread. 

Qe We have eaten it? Did you see anything sour a 


about it? 
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Qe No, not a thingh I thought it wes the finest breed I 


ever ate. A. Finest bread. Bread is our life. You 
can alwaye full back on to bread. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. If a person who had eaten here for 


the matter cof three or four years in the general line or 
general mess would say that there was scarcely any time when 
any considerable amount of meat was served, that the meat was 
in quantity very smali all tne time, what would you -say 

ag to such testimony? A ft would sey it wes not so. 


There may heve been tables every day where it was that way, 


but it never was sc on my table and I ¢éat all over tne 


dining room. 


Qe You moved from place to place? 4 A man can sit 


where he likes vou know. 
Tide CHAIRMAN. Q. Have you had any conversation with 


LHASA A 


~~ =w=-?Re +a +4 ow - 
vwU oY ouy CéS imony? 


V4 


any person connected with this prison as 
A. No sir. I just asked Captein Randolph if I could have 
the privilege of talking to you men. I will tell you the 
réagon. It is because of this, that ned heard boys 
say thet I knew was false. 
MR. BENJAMIN. Q. You méan you had heard men here 
prison say what they were going to testify? 
A.As to what they were going to tell you. 
MR McCARTY. 9 n regard to the facts? 
In regard to 
MR FARWELL. 
condemned food and 
a fact? 


No 5 I dc Ne 





9 You dont know thet? 


4, @ 


A. No, I did not. 


Q. WR JOHNSTON. He has condemned food at different 


timese A. Well, I didn't know it. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you heard general complaints 
from the men who ate in the line thet they did not have 
enough food and that it wes bad food and the breed was sour 
snd the meat wes rotten and the béans were nearly all water 
and such stetements and complaints eas thet, have you heard 
those general complaints over a period of them lest six 
months or a yeer cr a year and ea half from inmates here? 
A When I first went into my room, you would hear nothing 
6l1sée There was men thet was going before Warden Hoyle and 
asking for help, end men he would promise to help, because 
I dont think there ever was » Warden in the U“ited States that 
would help a man quicker than Warden Hoyle would if he can. 
And those very men I have hesrd them in my room cursing 
Werden Hoyle and killing him every day for no reason under 
the Heavens, no reason. And the night of the riot I was 
in charge of Six Room, and the first night when certain 
parties were in the room, 3 or 4 fof them, they were very 
jubilant over the riot. They thought well when the outside 
public hears that why Warden Hoyle is done, Warden Hoyle will 
néver stay here, Warden Hoyle is no more when the public hesers 
that, he can't do anything now at sll. He is here, that is all. 
Captein Randolph is done; we will have a new Captain. Then 
the next day they pulled off another stunt without ever giving 
the officers a chance, if they did intend to make any improve- 
ménts or do anything. They pulled off the next riot. 


MR BENJAMIN. Q. How often do you draw clothing here 
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professor? A. Why, I am not sure, I couldn't tell you. 


I wouldn't say, because I dont know. - 
How long have you béen here?” Ae Three years. 
{Tow meny tines heave you drawn oe cost and vest during 
that time? d\ Well, I got the cost and vest I hed 
shen I come in iére, and then I sot a secondhand coat and 
that was lined, understand. ‘ne regular coat distributed 
are not lined. . drew a coat that wes lined. I knew the 
nan that had this suit, he was going out, Hée happened to 
oe a friend of mine. I went over and askéd Captain Rendolph 
and told him » man going out wanted to give me a cuit 
of clothes thet was practically new, so he said "We will 
see about it Dunny,"and 1 went back." The man went out 
over and asked for it and he found ite I was 


a coate i was not due a vest. I was not due a pair 
pants, but he said “You can take the coat now and you can 
the other two piéccs when they are due." And then he says 


"2 well, you better také the whole thing". 


Qewawww——- — 





Here George White appears before the committee, 


CHAIRMAN, This is a committee of five members of the 


Assembly of the Legislature of California that have heen appointed 


to make a thorough investivation as to the conditi ns existing 
in this Penal [nstitution to ‘discover to what extent any unusual 
or cruel punishment may have been admininstered to any of the 
inmate of this (nstitution within the last two years or whether 


any other act that could he designated as cruel and inhuman indienit# 


or punishment on the part of the officers have occured, Have you 


any objection to testifying to the truth of these matters before 


this cormmittee? 
WR, WHITE, None whatever, no sir, 
CHAIRMAN, Any objection to the presence of other 
sentlemen outside of the committee?when you are testifying? 
- No sir, 
jie any member of the committee here ask you 
to come in 
- Not that I know. I was called over this 
evening and told to come over to the off { asked what for, 
and they says they wanted ne befigme the committee, that is all 
[I know, 
iho spoke to you about that? 
The runner came to me, By the way, coming 
out of the office roins to work the Captain asked me one question, 
MAN, Captain who? 
.. WHITE, Captain Randolph, At the time of the riot 
I was renovating the white front at the time and [ told himTl 


was hungry and I happened to so down to the cencral mess and was 





in the little dining room, He say, "You saw it" I says, "Yes" 
what is the trouble"? like that, He laughed and said nothing, 
That is the only thing that was said to me until I was notified 
this evening, 


CHAINMAN, Have you any objections to be sworn as a 


witness? 


MR, WHITE, None whatever, 


GHORGE WHITE 
Being sworn by the Chairman, testified as follows: 
CHAIRMAN, Mr, Benjamin will ask you some general 
questions now, 
MR, BENJAMIN, Q. How long have you been here? 
Five years and three months, 
Where dit you come from? A, Los Angeles, 
The charge was what? A, Highway robbery, 
First offense? A. No sir, 
Been here before? A. Not here, no sir, 
Been in other places? A, Yes sir, 
How many times? A. I am four time loser, 
All on the same charge? A. No, not exactly, 
pretty close to it. 
MR, JOHNSTON, @,. This is the fourth time? 
A, Tiis is the fourth time, No use to say anything but one of 


those times I was innocent. I got no kick coming. I suppose that 


pays up for what I didn't cet caught doing before that time, 


MR, BENJAMIN, Q. Five years and four months you have 
been here? 


A, Five years and three months, 





in the little dining room, He say, "You saw it" I says, "Yes" 
what is the trouble"? like that, He laughed and said nothing, 
That is the only thing that was said to me until I was notified 


this evening, 


CHAINMAN, Have you any objections to be sworn as a 


witness? 


MR. WHITE, None whatever, 


GHORGE WHITE 
Being sworn by the Chairman, testified as follows: 
CHAIRMAN, Mr, Benjamin will ask you some general 
questions now, 
MR. BENJAMIN, Q, How long have you been here? 
Five years and three months, 
Where did you come from? A, Los Angeles, 
The charge was what? A, Highway robbery, 
First offense? A. No sir, 
Been here hefore? A. Not here, no sir, 
Been in other places? A, Yes sir, 
. How many times? A. I am four time loser, 
All on the same charge? A. No, not exactly, 
pretty close to it. 
MR, JOHNSTON, @. This is the fourth time? 
4A, T.is is the fourth tine, No use to say anything but one of 


those times I was innocent. I got no kick coming. I suppose that 


pays up for what I didn't ret caught doing before that time, 


MR, BENJAMIN, Q,. Five years and four months you have 
been here? 


A, Five years and three months, 





Q, You took your dinner at the general mess, did you, on 
that day of the riot? A. Yes sir, 

Q, On Saturday or Sunday? A, Saturday. 

©, What part of the room were you? A. I was in what is 
called the China dining room, 

9, Why is it called the china dining recom? A. Because the 
chinks usually feed there all ef them up at one table, 

They keep us 2’ ay from the yellow peril, 

Q, What was the condition of the food at that table that day? 


A, Well, I tell you, I am supposed to be mechanic, I have been 
feeding in the white or red front noon times and the grub vas 
rather light. I couldn't stand it, I went to the Captain of 

the yard and told him I say, "I would like to go below to take 
dinner," He says, “What is the trouble?" [ told him stomach 
trouble, He wanted to know why I didn't eat out there, I thought 
I would ret him in good humor so he »ouldn't deny me, and I told 
him I was hungry. He laughed and he told me, “you can go down 
below,” I went down the first line and as we were sitting I 

was the last man, I £keuxk sat down in the China dining room 

and was sitting on the end of the bench, \e began to eat, 

Let"s see that day under the routine for Saturday we had macaroni 
and stew, I was hungry, I ate liberally of it and just about 


time when the dining room is filled, they wait five or ten 


minutes and they rap you up and the ones that comes in first goes 


out and it sives the men ample time, the last ones who enter, 
to eat, I heard a yell. Well, I was prepared for it, 
CHAIRMAN, Q. You knew it was coming? 


A, 0h surely, I sat there. Some of the boys got up, I said to 





one or two of the boys, I says, “You better duck, keep 
quiet+" So they behaved,pretty nicely in our part of the dining 
room, There was nothing broken, and the rest of the boys went 


to it, having a good time outside it appeared from the noise and 


° 
and couple of guards came running in for protection after it was 


all over, We took no part in it particuarly except to enjoy it, 
as it is natural every person will, We went out. At the time 

I was working in the woman's department renovating it and I had 

a bunch of men under me and I went back to work, Well, that is 
all I know of the riot. Now, there is another thing: I am not 

in sympathy with the prison management but I educated myself 

since [I have been here to learn that right is right and wrong is 
wrong, Formerly I used to go under the impression that society 
was my enemy, I have changed that. It took a long time, thirty 
five years of life to change that idea, So I have got hold of myself 
Some boys live a long time before doing that. I can congratulate 
myself on the fact I have been able to be do it in time, Since 
being here [ have decided to do the right thing when I get out, no 
matter what time that may be, [I sot to sizing up the question, 
There is an undercurrent in this Institution that anyone connected 
with the prison or knowing the prisoners may see. I am pretty 
wise to it. I got to thinking for myself, I used to let 

other people think for me, And I discovered whence it was and 

the causes hence I took no part in the riot, Now, it was a week 
before it came I knew it was coming Sunday, 

Q. Were you in the Sunday riot? A, No, I avoided that, 

I ate upstairs, took the diet up stgrirs, I have no enemy here, 
not a man in the Institution an enemy of mane, I give every man 


a straight deal and let him go at that. If I cannot give him a 


straight deal I let him alone. That is my policy. 





Q, You knew it was coming some considerable time before? 


A. Oh yes. 
Q. And you did not report it? A, Report it, why should 


I report it, it was none of my business, I don't care what is 


going on, 


®, Did you know anything about the reason or cause of their 


rioting? Why they were conspiring to riot? 


A, Yes, 
9, What was it? A. Well, I spoke you know, about the 


“Le 
undercurrent? 


Q,. Yes, A, Well, I tell you I don't like to 


knock, but I got a knock coming about that one, If I can't 


boost I might as well let it go at that, 

2, t's this uncercurrent that you speak of an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction with things that are justly to be dissatisfied 
with or is it an undercurrent that would exist in any prison by 
reason of the fact that the men are being restrained? 

A. “artially that and partially justified in it, 

Q. Partially justified, A, Yes, now here, I 
believe, as BE understand it, that a certain amount of provisions 
and stuff are allowed to the general mess, Well, there is upward 
of a hundred men if I am not mistaken engaged in working in the 
general mess, Now, if you have a certain amount of sugar and 
coffee and vegetables -- those are minor articles of course, but 
they comprise a diet -=— to make a general diet for the general 
mess, if you go and take an onion out of that sack and another 
fellow comes along and he takes an onion SR2ZESMRZKZRR% out of 


sack by the time it reaches the cook the amount is cepreciated to 





a large extent, Well, I found out the chief ones who are 
making the holler are largely the number of men who at times are 
being restrained from stealing the food, I am giving it to you 
straight forward, this is the truth, [ am not prejudiced, you 
know, I am not here talking for the ad inistration or for the 
prison or anybody, I ar giving the straight truth, 
Qa, That is what these men want, 
A, If a man comes in and takes an onion out of the sack, every 
many that takes an onion depreciates the amount of food, the 
amount of supplies they then are entitled to. There is another 
thing, I worked in that building over there, I will say pretty 
near four years here steady and I have done what outside men 
would get at least six dollars a day for, pretty hard work, 
hard, grinding plastering and cement work too. Mr. Swatky out 
there can tell you that all right. I worked in that red front 
when I knew they got provisions out of that white front to 
feed us with because I worked in the white front for quite a 
while preparing it and I knew what was going out, You would 
sit down to red beans and weak coffee, little slip of butter 
sometimes, sometimes none, Well, the boys got together and they 
said "Let's go to Randolph". We went three times and the last 
time Randolph says to me, he says, “You are a mischief maker", 
I says, "No", "Now," he says, “you go ahead and ‘0 your work," 
I says, "All right" and [I got to thinking the matter over and I 
decided that Randolph did not know what was going on, Why, the 
men engaged in the red front were taking the stuff was belonging 
and coming to us, about twelve or fourteen or fifteen men as the 


number may have been, working down there and were deliberately 


selling it to them 


taking it down and giving it to their friends, 
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for tobacco, That was the underground.current, see, I don't 
know who the fellow was, but I knew it was a fact, any time 
Captain Randolph came over to investigate mkax why they would 
say,"well, we had to burn it" and there is always evidence there, 
sure of lots of things burned, And my story either four times 


or three times I forget which was not corroborated, Hence, I 


sot in bad, ‘hat a man wants to do in prison is to keep out 


from getting in bad at all if he wants to do his time. That is 
the way things was run there for quite a while. Finally I 

told Randolph there was no use of doing that kind of work, I 
said, "I can't stand it". Put me down in the bin, let me go 
down and eat, He said "No" he is pretty wise in his way. He 
knows there is things he can't get at, We all know it. If you 
have had any experience in the prison you would know it too, 

He says "Where do you want to eat", I had half a dozen men 
under me, and I suxys, "Give us the white front", We ate there 
and wot plenty. The orders was to feed the plasterers, We got 
it, ‘here was no kick, There is a bunch in here, -- [ used to 
belong to them when I first come here before I waked up and saw 
how it was, I go by myself now and attend ‘to my own bu<:iness and 
don't bother the other fellow at all, I am doing my time, not 
his, Before, I got my share of this junk coming out of there 
to eat, What [ wanted I got, If I wanted cookies, I got 
cookies. If we wanted onions or skins as we call them here, I 
got it, 

Q. How did you get it? A, Through my friends down in the 
dining room, my fellow prisoners and they are these men that 
are making the roar, Here is where I knock the prison, It is 
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the truth. It must be true, These people who are making roar 
were the people receiving the articles and using them for their 
own benfit, Those men started the ricters there, There were 


about twenty five of them, ring leaders, By the way, one was 


paroled -=- came out of the sash and blind ané@ got out of it 


and the entire prison, with the exception of some of these men 
who were working were punished for what those people did, and 
they laushed and they got the benefit of it. That is a fine 
condition of affairs, We cannot revch them. Why they say if 


you tell you are a snitch, That is all right, You squeal and 


those very people do not hestiate to make me or anyone else a 


eet theirs, The majority of men don't talk. 


victim so they can 


And so if you say this or you say that, or you say the other 


thing it is all right but they get the benefit of it, You drum 


a thing into a man and sav he is sick, sick, sick, and pretty 


soon he will commence to believe he is sick, These things have 


been drummed, drummed, drummed into the men, That thing was 


tee 


Planned for six months, When , came here in 1907 [ was not in 


here more than two weeks when a personal friend of mine I have 


3 Ge 


done time with came and he said “Look out, Ted,-- or George 


rather -- something doing, but that one didn't cone off, They 


could not set the body of men together to do it, but later on 


they did it, Neho, echo, echo, that is how it was, That is 
the truth, I can't tell you any more than i blame Randolph 


for not going and taking the hint of the men and investigating, 


That is the only thing I blame the 


that is all I b ie him for, 


Captain for. e has treated me snuare, 


Q. What is your opinion with reference to 





this riot; do you think it went as far as it was intended to ro? 
A, No, it did not. 
Q. How far do you think it intended to go? 
A, Well, there is a few life timers in here and they expected 
gain liberty by it, 
What do you think stopped it? A. As I satd before, snitching 
What checked the riot? A, What? 
What checked it? They had a good sized healthy riot started 
there? A. Yes, 
Q, What stopped it? A, Well, it was premature, the steff 


they expected did not arrive, Some of it arrived, they 


cot part of it. A man who got five years in Folsom was in it and 


the man that gave him away was doing fifteen years, 
9, I mean this riot last June? A, The first or last 
one, the one where the shooting was done on the 8th day of 
June, 
MR, BENJAMI) 9. 8th or 9th? A,Well, there was a 
pre-concerted plot, 
\. Do you think that was intended to go any further than it dig@hen 
they started it? A, Oh yes, 
Q. Do you think they intended to make a break? A, Oh yes, 
Q. What do you think checked it? A, The non-arrival of 
the material, 
Did not the ring leaders know the material had not arrived? 
was too late to check what was soing on, 
FARWELL, 92, What do you mean by material? 
JOHNSTON O. Guns? 


mmunition, A part of it is ried down there now 


HHATRMAN, Q, Did the shooting of this man Taylor have 





anything to do with checking the riot on that Sunday? 


A. Not a bit of it, the riot was practically over when that 


shooting commenced, 


3, Did that man have any part in the riot? A, Who is that? 


Q, Taylor, I thin he worked in the dining room if I am not 


A, No, he was getting away, he was 


mistaken, Ae > 


retting out of it there like I would have heen doing if I was 


there, I would have went through the skylight, 


9 Did the cuard lose his head when he shot? Was he rattlebrained 


Aid he lose his judgment about it? A, I beg pardon, I 


wouldn't like to say, 


MR, BENJAMIN, It was not Taylor that was killed it was 


another man that was killed, 
HHATRMAN, Taylor was injured in the riot. 


IR, JOHNSTON, Lynwood, was the man, 


+*@ 
The white boy was killed, yes. 


Did you see him before he cropped? A, No, I didn't see him, 


You did not see the shooting? A. No. 
MR, RYAN, Q. I would like to ask: Have you any knowledge 


a sort of stool-pigeon system where men have been blamed for 


things they were absolute’y innecent of, where they were afraid 


Uli i 


to blame the right one and in vetting out of it blamed the wrong 


one? 


on? A, Why certainly, dhdn't 


That has heen croing 


I tell you this un’erground current, this clique tliat uses other 


That is what I am talking about, that 


men to vain their own ends, 


is the reason I keep alone, eo by myself, I would like this 


prison renovated I tell you, If <£ am going out to be an honest, 
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honorable citizen and I intend to do, I have come to the con- 
clusion it is the only thing possible, that is what I am going 


to do, going to avoid that clique, I know they will never amount 


to anything in the long run anyway, They are every honest man's 


enemy who wants to do the right thing. Well, I don't think it 
incumbent upon me to call off names and be a Judas towards them, 
MR, JOHNSTON, Q. How much in all do you have to serve? 
A. Four years and two months, 
Q,. What is your sentence? A, Fifteen years, 
9, Theat is your time allowing for credit? A, That is my time 
allowing for credit, 
CHAIRMAN, Q. How old are you now? 
A, Thirty nine, born in 1874, August 3rd, 
MR, JOHNSTON, Q. You started in pretty young. 


A, Started in at seventeen, 
9, Are your folks alive? A, I hope so, 
Q. Do you hear from them? A. No, never wite. 
Mi FRERWRBR. ©. This is not your right name, George 
A. No, 


MR. JOHNSTON, Q, Do they know where you are? 


A, No, no, 


Q. Did you have schooling? A, Oh yes, pretty fair 


ve 
education, 


®, How far did you go? A. High school, 





Here Dr. William P, Burke appears before the conmittee, 

CHAIRMAN, Dr. This is a committee of five men appointed 
by the Assembly of the Legislature to come to this Penal In- 
stitution and make an investigation as to its conditions in 
reference to its treatment of the inmates here and with reference 


te the question of any unusual or cruel punishment administered 


by the officers in charge against the inmates, Doctor, at this 


time, have you any objection to ted#ifying to what facts you are 
aware of, 

DR, BURKE, None whatever, 

CHAIRMAN, That is within the last past two years, 

DR, BURKE, None whatever, 

CHAIRMAN, I believe you have been here a year? 

DR, BURKE, One year, 

CHAIKMAN, Have you any objection to giving your 
tesiimeny here in the presence of other people than members 
of the committee? 

DR, BURKE, None whatever, 

CHAIRMAN, Any objection to being sworn as a witness, 
Doctor Burke? 


DR, BURKE, No sir, 


W. P. BURKE 
BEING Sworn by the chairman testified as follows, 
MR, RENJAMIN, Q, Doctor, I asked them to send for you 
and as I unde~stood you came here about May 1912? 


A, March, 


Q. March? A, March 27th, 





Q. From that time right along to the time of the so-called 

bread riot you were eating in the main line? 

A, I was. 

Q. Now, [I want to set a statement from you for the benefit of 

this committee, looking at it from your own view point and your 
own knowledge as a physician of wide experience and matters of 
that kind, your general impression with relation to the food that 
was served at that time at the prison ané that was served in the 
main line to the men there at that time? As to its characherter, 
&s to whether or not it was bad, as to whether or not any portion 
of it was bad, if so what portion and matters of that kind at 

that time, A. I could fine no objection at all to 
the food in any way excepting beans that was served twice a week, 
straight beans, but they corrected that a ter a little time, 

hut the food I think was just as good as could have been given, 

[ found no taine’ food as many of them have spoken of, If they 
found it it was more than I found, I never found any tainted 

food at any time when [I ate there, 

Q. Is it possible doctor that in preparing the food and in serving, 
it that in some places in the dining room tainted food might have 


been served where other places food might have been all right? 


A. Well, as far as that is concerned I couldn't say »ut I think it 


is all cooked in one vessel, that is my understam#i@fig and was 
served right out of the same vessel, 
Were you in the ‘ining room the day of the riot? 
I was, 
1. Had you eaten your meal? A, Well, I just began, 
got some things on my plate and then it broke, 


Q. Was there anything about the food at that time that you saw, 
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any odor or anything that was objectionable? A. No sir. 


Q, It was palatable and wholesome? A, It was, as far as I 


could see, it was for a fact, 


the foods that had heen served, canned fruit 


Q, With relation to 


dried fruit, prunes or apples or anything of that kind, did you 


notice anything at any time the matter with those? 


Oh,nothing more than what you would find occasionally in any 


A, 


family almost, occasionally ve would get prunes that was not of 


the very best; still, they were eatable all right, 


0, Would you say there had heen any noticeable improvement in the 


* 


food since the time of that ‘r uble, doctor? A. tell, you see 
I left there in August, the 17th of August, 
0, Left the main line? A. Left the main line, 


Q, I think the riot was in June, if I remember, the 8th or 9th, 


and the boys tell me that since I le t there has been auite an 


improvement but I “id rot notice that there was any. There was 


practically no difference before I ‘id leave, Bnoém June to 


August, 


» Since you have been here, doctor, have you observed any cruel 


or brutal treatment of the prisoners fror the guards or officers 


of the pr'son? A. Indeec, I have not. I have had 


occasion to come over to the office there, Captain Randolph's 


course haying to do with the hospital I have 


office, Well, of 


more or less running over there to do, I have heard the Captain 


Say a number of tin ' 10w, didn't you know this was wrong?" 


I don't know what tl was and did not know what the trouble 


was that he was run up there for, Yes, he Says he knew 


Fe . : ms a ” 
Well, now," he says, "Don't you think you can do better than 


this, supposing I let you go this tie can you do better than 


this from now on if I let yor ro % } the man would promise 
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that he would, that he would do better, I have heard Captain 
Randolph talk to the hoys just like a father woul? talk to them, 
I have no doubt but many a boy hes not repeated the offense the 


second time by reason of the way he talked with him, I have said 


to my own self a number of times I did not believe that there is 


a man in the State of California that would take as much interest 
in the boys to keep them out of trouble as Captain Randolph, 

Q, Have you hd any opportunity, doctor, in talking with the 
other prisoners here to ascertain their sentiment with respect to 
Captain Randolph? A. Why, I will tell you, of course I 
never had much to do with -= well, we might say the lowest class, 
Of course you know there are men in here that are very sood men; 
there are some splendid men in here, Of course, I a@sociated with 
these, the better class and they were of my opinion, when we were 
talking together, that the prison was well run and that it was 
well conducted, 

Q. What is the ceneral sentiment with respect to warden Hoyle upon 
those matters, A, Well, I cannot say so much about the 
Warden from the fact that I have not had much to do with him; 

it was always Captain Randolph we had to deal with in the yard, 

I have been talking today with some of the old prisoners like 

Mr, King over there in the hospital, and I said "What is the 
difference between lir, Hoyle's administration here and others 
before him". He says, it is getting better all the time, and he 


oo < <> Oo > o> siny - m yA! ie | » Ay y ae 2c a vig’ 14 
has been here m't ‘now, fifteen or twenty years, soncthing 


JOHNSTON, Q, You say xgm he has been here zbout 
twenty years? 


A, I can't say, for a long time anyway, 
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Way back, I think his number is twenty thousand, 


Q, What is he doing, life? A, I think so, 
Q, That is about all you know about him? A, Yes, I just happered 
to speak to him about it. I asked him if it was improved under 
warden Hoyle to what was previous to his coming here, He said 
it was very much, 
MR. BENJAMIN, Q. Do you know of any institutinal 

punishment being inflicted upon the prisone:s other than 
putting them in the cunveon or in the bncorrizible cells or by 
using the straightjacket or denyinz their privileges? 
A, No sir, of course [I don't know of anybo’y being punished because 
[ am not there to sce them, but I have not hea d even of this, 

Any other ;unish ent? A. No sir, 
Q. Voctor, have you ever seen any man here at the prison who 
has come out of the jacket after he has been in there? 
A. No sir, 
Q. You never have seen that? A, No sir, never talked 
with one of them, 
Q. Or previous to their being put in one? A, No, neither 
previous nor since, If they were put in they never talked to me, 
0, You are over in the hospital now” A. *es sir, the old 
hospital, 


CHALTRMAN, What is called the T, B, hospital. 


. 
A. Yes sir, 

Q. Speaking about, the loc naking a little change in the 
reneral line of i ma vi in there complained to me -= 
though not in a complaining mood at atlw-- he was a tall, thin 
fellow an’? he says he is litébally starving to death in that 


hospital but now he modified that later by saving when I asked him 
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if there was not plenty of 686d there, milk and eges and those 
things he said there was hut he could not retain on his stomach 


the particular food that they gave hi, A. Yes sir, 


Q, What do you say about that, doctor? A, Well, I will tell you 


sick people will complain no matter how well you treat them or how 
much you set ‘or them, Now, that is the person you were talking 
with there, It is pretty hard to satisfy him in any way, Now, 

I go to Dr. Kierulff for things for him ane doctor always does 

the very best he can, We get him anything he wants that we can 
get. Of course, ina place like this we cannot get always 
everything we woul’ get outside but we do pretty well for them 


and the truth of the matter is that the man has no real just cause 


for complaint. 


QO. He is very ill. A, Oh yes, he will die, 

O, Tubercnlosis? A. Yes, 

), A matter of a few months? A, Yes, 

Q. The man's hand you were dressing was a negro, I would have 


come over and looked at it, doctor, only the other rentlemen 


were urging me to come along,: A, tes, [ heard them holler to 


you from the outside, That was a Spaniard, 

Q,. The man that I was talking with? A. Parker. 

0, Parker, Referring to that man whose hand you were dressing, 
he said he had injured his hand ina straightjacket, Do you 


know anything about that? A, No sir, that is the 


first I ever heard of it. 


NJAMIN,. @,. What is the character of the inkury 


to the hand? 


A, Simply abscesses on his arm here and wrist and on his breast, 





CHAIRMAN, Tu’ erculosis of the hone? 
A, Yes sir, and flesh, 
BENJAMIN, 90, When he was brought there at the hoppital 
there wereyou there at the hospital at the time? 
A, He was there when I came there, 
Q@,. You have examined very carefully the hand? 
A, Oh yes, it is tuberculosis, sure, 
Q, By any possible chance could any of that condition heen caused 
by pressure hy the straightjacket? A, No sir, it is not 
that kind of an injury. 
MR, FARWELL, Q. [n other words, it was not caused 
the straightjacket, Could not he, 


Chairman, 9, What are the conditions in that hospital 


there generally, “octor? 


A, Why, I think they are good, I don't think I ever saw a place 


where there is better ventilation, You saw the windows all around 
there, We never keep them ‘own, Captain Randolph and Dr, Kierulff-- 
I suppose it comes from the warden -- say never to put those windows 
town, Go there any time of the day an? you will find ventilation, 
splencid, I co not think it rood he improved for a place like 
like, I am perfectly surprised that it is as good as it is, 
Q, I notice you give personal attention yourself to those cases 
what Dr, Kierulif put me there for, 
16 Q. How long are you serving, doctor? 
Why ten years, 

2. Vhen will you he open to parole? When will you be seeking 
parole? 


the law says in a year, but the Board here makes us ¢o half 





Q@, How can they go contrary to law? A, Well, I don't know 
about that, I am sure, 

MR, BENJAMIN, The statute says a person who has served 
at least one year should be eligible to parole, 

MR, JOHNSTON, Q,. How many tuberculer patients have you 
in the hospital? A, We have fourteen beds all full now 
excepting one, one died here, 

0. Was that tuberculosis contracted inside of the prison or out? 
A, I couldn't say about these cases that are there, It is 
contracted both inside and out, 

Q, What effect, if any, does the working of the jute mill have 
upon tuberculosis? A. Well, any kind of dust is aggravating 
to it, of course, We have a great deal of dust there, 

Is that more so there than with any ot’ er kind of dust? 


Q 


A, Yes, I think so, You see there is gluc that is used and 
oil and starch, 
Q, That dust is composed more or less of a fine fiber isn't it? 
A, Very fine fiber, and of course you take that glue and the 
starch and the oil and the fiber all goes into a fine dust, it 
is very irritating, 

“MR, BENJAMIN, I would like to ask, though I do not 
know whether the committee wants this or not, but I think this 
would be a very excellent occasion to take up another particular 
point that has been made -=- while you were eating down in the 
main line as it is called did you observe any of the men who were 
passing the food or dishes that is, the waiters I am referring 


to being afflicted with syphilitic conctitions? 


A. No sir. 


0. Well now, let us assume that there was some of them there who 
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did have syphilis, is that likely to he contracted at all by 


others there eating? A, No, it is not cormunicable in that 


way, There is only one stare of that when it is communicable 


and that is a sore, running sore, coming in contract with that, 


anything of that kind, A man micht have syphilis without a sore 


on him, Then it is not communicable, 


Not communicable, A. No sir, 


Lf 


M1 JOHNSTON, Q, If a man had a sore on his privates-- 


> 
‘e 


Yes, 


Wouldn't he, when he urinated get the germ on his hands? 


Yes, 


If he did not wash his hands ina solution? 


Yes, some antiseptic, 
Those germs would still remain on the hands? a, Teh, 


Then it would be possible to communicate it to another person? 


Yes, 


That is, if a person had a sore in the mouth some of these 


serms might happen to get into that abrasion or infusion, 


A, Yes sir, but they all seem to be strong healtiy boys, I 


wouldn't think they had it. 


9, “ave you any idea how many cases of syphilis there are in the 
prison, A. No sir, 
%. Do you know of any cases? 


of any. 


Q. You understand that there are cases in the prison, do you not? 


A, Well, about three or four weeks aco I think I heard Dr, 


3 


Thompson say that there was a case of syphilis came in the office 


there, that is the only time I have heard anything said about it 


at all, 





Q, Well then, it is not venerally stated that there are 


syphilitics ha dling the food or engaged in its preparation, 


A, I wouldn't think so because a person that has anything of 
that kind about the priva‘es would hardly be able to run 
back and forth there waiting on the tables the way they do. 
Well, they would not do it more than once, more than one day unti! 
they woul? be down, 
Q, Syphilitic does not geé that much action on him, does he? 
A, No indeed, And then Dr, Kicurlff has every man examined that 
comes in now, I understand formerly, before he came here they 
did not do that, Sut he does that, le does not allow any 
waiters to work 1 understand that have anything that might be 
communicated from one to another, He does not allow them to 
wait on the tables at all, 
MR. BENJAMIN, Q,. Any man before he is put in a position 

waiter here now is examinec, doctor? 

Every one is eamined when they come in the Institution, sent 
to the doctor's office, 
Q. Examined with that very purpose in view? 
A, I suppose to find out where the men should go to work, He 
might be ailing so he could not go out and break rocks and so 


forth, 





Here A. F. PERRY appears before the committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Major, this is a committee, you know, sent 
down here fran the legislature to make sane inquiries ani to 
make a thorough inquirg, if we may be able to do so, into the 
conditions existing in this cenal institution. We are desiricus 
of course of getging at the facts in relation to the customs 
of the administering of any punishments or any cruel or inhuman 
treatment practised on any of the inmates by the officers of 
this institution that happened within the lest two years, ani 
I would like to ask you if you have any objections to appear- 
ing es a witness in this matter? 

MR. PERRY. None whatever. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You have no objections to giving this testi- 
mony in the presence of the committee and other gentlemen who 
may be present? 

MR. PERRY. None whatever. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objections to being sworn as 
& witness? 

MR. PERRY. No sir, none whatevor. 

A. #. PERRY, 
Being sworn as a witness,, testified as follows: 

MR. JOHNSTON. 2. You have been here how long, Major? 
A. I have been here since the 5th of January, two years ago. 
Q. What have you been employed at during that time? 

A. Well, I was employed first in the mill. 


Q. And then? A. And then I went as a 


room tender. 
Q. How long? A. In charge of a large 


dormitory. 





Q. How long were you in the mill? A. I was in the 


mill pretty near three months. 

Q. You were put in charge of the dormitory, what was called 
the cell tenders? A. No, oh no, 
cell tender and room tender are different positions entirely. 
The cell tenders are in cha ve of closing the doors of the 
cells. A room tender has a number of men in the room with 
him. Now I have an average of 170 men in the rooms, There 
are only two large rooms here. One has 170 and the other 
about 200. The smaller rooms have 30 or 40, 

Q. As room tender what are your duties? 

A. My duties sre---yo unierstand I am not room tender now. 
Q. I understand. A. AS room ten- 
ders we have the duty to see that the room is properly ca- 
ducted and kept clean, and the men behave themselves, and 
do not fight. Just hold them down, That is about the job 
of a room tender. 

Q.- How long did you occupy thet position? 

A. Well I occupied it until last July. 

Q- Were you such in June of last year? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Now what did you do after that? A. Well in June 
I went to work in the general mess. 

Q. What did you do there? A. Well I was 
assigned there as con steward, 

Q. You worked under the regular steward, the free man? 

A. Yes sir, 

Q. What were your duties as steward? A. The duties 


were to see that the men kept that place clean, and see 





that the food was properly taken care of, and see that it 
was properly served, see that it was properly delivered. 
Qe Now previous to the time that you went in there had 
there been any canmplaint of the food? 
A. Well yes. 
Q. You were then keeping where? A. In the main 
line. 
0. What was the codition of the foor, Major, at that time? 
A. Well the conditions were about the same as they are now. 
They are little better, but the men kicks just now the same 
they did then, 
Then there is not any great amount of difference, you say? 
well no. 
liow with reference to punishment, Major, have you seen any 
punishment inflicted upon any of the inmates? 
A. No sir, I have never seen any. 
Q. Never during any of your term here? 


A Wo sir. 


Q. Where were you on the 18th day of June at the time this 


riot broke out in here? A. In H room, 

up in H room, right above the dining room, I believe you 
gentlemen have visited thatroom---a large dormitory of the 
Sash and blind, richt above the dining room. 

de You did not witness the riot then? A. No sir, 

Q. And on the next day? A. Just one moment, 

I did not witness the riot fram the dining room, I witnes- 
sed it fran the balcony of H.room---because I did not go into 


the dining room. 





Q. Did yu see Guard Grubb on that day? A. Yes sir. 
Q. Did you see him at the time that he fired a shot there? 


Ae yes sir. 
Q. Will you relate to the committe what you witnessed at that 


time? A. Weil I had a very good point of 
vantage to view that having been right on that balcony, almost 
on a level with the wall; and there was a guard there. This 
little Joe, the Mexican, he was on the wall, he was not doing 
any damage. Grubb came @long, and one of our old waiters 

wan down there, waiter, & colored man---of course they were 
all excited, you know---he ran out into the alley, and as this 
fellow got out of that alley Grubb fired. One shot hit the 
spoy just below the landing below where I was and another one 
went through Taylor's hand, ‘this young fellow came at the 
door, excited, he was only a boy, came out rather excited you 
know, dii not know which way to look, which way to go, he was 
nonplussed, didn't know what to do, of course he was struck, 
I saw him when he fell wounded. I said there is a man that is 
gone, So the boys pulled him into the dining room, 

Q. Young Keeler you say was excited? A. Oh yes. 

Q. How far was he fran Grubb? A. Well he was at 
the dining room door, caning out. He was a waiter. 

2¢ Yes. About what distame would it be? A. Well from the 
door to the walls about fifty yards, and the height would pro- 
bably make it about fifty-yards or sixty yards away. 

Q. With that noise there do you think Taylor could have heard 
this Grubb holler ? A. No sir, I don't 
think anyone could have heard him. 





9. You being above could? A. Being above, on 


the level with the air currents, I heard him where in the alley 


they could not. 

0. How soon after he hollered did he fire? A. Right 
away, immediately. 

2. Grubb seemed to be laboring under excitement? 

A. Well--- 

Q. Did he appear to be calm and collected, or somewhat exci- 
ted? A. He appeared to be rather deliberate 
in it. 

9. What position did he have his gun in if you know? 

A, Well there was one guard on the other side of him, little 
Joe, and he was just bluffing you know, hollering dow there, 
he would not fire. He just stuck his gun up and put it right 
up to the shoulder as a soldier would do to take aim. He let 
it go right at that door because there was a man coming out 
of thet door, 

CHAIRMAN. Q. Right at the man, did he aim at the man, at 
the doors? A. Aimed right down at the door, you 
know, 

MR. JOHNSTON. Q@. From where you saw it he apesared to 
be shooting right at the crowd? A. Yes sir. 

MR. FARWELL. Q. Are you sure he had it up to his shouw- 
der as though aiming? A. Oh yes. 

Q. Coming back again to the food, Major, did yo ever observe 
any worm eaten or wormy food while you were eating in the main 
line? A. Wo sir. 


WR. JOHNSTON. Q. Did you ever observe any decayed meat, 





that is meat that was putrid? A. No sir, 


Q. How about the quantity? A. The quantity? 


Q. Yes. A. Well there was always plenty. They 

put on dish-up hands, lots of extra stew. 

Q, What is and what has been the general attitude of the pri- 
smers toward the warden? A. Well it general- 
ly has been that the warden is very liberal with them and they 
geem to have the utmost resvect for him, He lets them do as 
they please things, in my opinion, they should not be permitted 
to do, 

Q. The majority of them, by far the great majority of them, 
have confidence in him and seem to like him? A. Yes sir, 
Q. There are malcontents are there? A. Yes sir, lots 

of them. 

Q. Any more than you think would be natural in an institution 
of this nature though? A. Well no, not more than 
would be natural. Of course I see a great deal for the sin- 

ple reason I have been in the army for a great many years and 
handled lots of men. I know there are malcontents anywhere 

in an institution of this kind where we are harboring, well, 
over a thousand of the most desperate men the country can 
produce. I cmsider there is a great deal of it, more than 

I would think of in civil and military life because it is 

their nature to be malcontents. Now the men that kick the 

most about the food since I have been down there think "maje" 
is terrible, although of course the "maje" is not running 
things, but they do blame the "maje" for everything, pretty 
near everything. You could give them the shirt off your back 
and they would famkz steal your under-shirt right along with it. 





If you give them anything on earth, no matter what you give 
them they kick. The warden has come to me and says "Now let 
us give them a lot of green stuff". I have gone to the trouble 
to have men go out and dig overtime to get in the green stuff, 
and they kick at that. The men that do the most kicking are 
men that live under water tanks outside, and that love to 
steal most of their lives. That is what I have found here 

in the prigon. Ever since I came here I have made a study 

of this place and conditions. Well I have made more of a 


pleasure of the place since I have been here than any man 


has made for the simple reason I had such terrible horror of 


it before a igot here, You kmow I had such an awful picture 
painted in my mind that I absolutely could not realize when 
I got here that the place is at it is. 

Q. What is the general feeling of the inmates towards Cap- 
tain Randolph, if you know? 

A. Well, there are malcontents in regard to that too. You 
take the great majority of the rougher element in here, and 
they will tell you "Well, Captain Randolph will give you a 
square deal. He is strict. He is square; if he tells you any- 
thing he will do it. He will do absolutely what he tells ym; 
if he promises you anything he will do it." There are other 
fellows that come up and strike him for a job; there is not 
& vacancy, and if they don't happen to get it---maybe they 
have been peeling onions the week before and they im't get 
the job, Then of course Captain Randolph is awful, The very 
men charged with this riot, they came and wanted to take me 
Up, they wanted me to be their spokesman, wanted me to go to 





the mill, they said "Now Major, we are satisfied to let you do 
the talking and everything". Those very men would stand up firn- 


ly for Captain Rendolph although they were malcontents and want- 


ed something to riot about. 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. Major, the day that the riot was pulled 
off the 8th and 9th of Jue, on the 8th of June was the regular 
meeting day of the board of directors, wasn't it. That is the 
Board of Directors were here that day? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. In regular session? A. Yes sir, 

Q. Letting their wm ntracts? A. Yes sir. 

Q. They were here also the next day; but the riot was pulled off 
when the board was here? A. Yes sir. 

Q THE CHAIRMAN. Q. You knew the riot was coming off, Major? 
A. Yes sir. 

Q- Do you care to tell us--- A. Well now, pardon me, 
won't you just one minute? 

Q. Certainly. A. I couldn't say I knew 
it, All I knew---probably, to use that expression too, I knew 
it. You mow the cons will come and tell you almost every- 
thing. You get your mind going all the time. You don't know 
just what to believe. Of course I had been told about it dur- 
ing that week, told about it that very morning. 

Q. Of course you very sensibly did not say anything about it to 
any of the authorities? — A. No, no, because they 
would not believe it. They would not believe it themselves. I 
would not believe it wntil after it come off, 

Q. How, if you can, do you care to tell us whether or not there 


was an effort at that time on the Sunday riot to get at the 





steward Moulton? Was that in the minds of the men? 

A, Yell I Qam't think,so,. 

Q. You don't know? Ae I saw him get out through 
the back window, I was right there. I saw him come out the back 


window. 
Q, The men let him out, the friendjy ones? 


A. Yes, There was one man pushed the window screen away, one 


or two. 

Q, Wasn't their a cry among them "Let us get in the kitchen, 
get Moulton", Wasn't there a general cry "On the hioulton" in 
some way? A. No I didn't hesr any cry "Mm to 
Moulton", I couldn't hesr it "On to Moulton", They wanted to 
just ruin everything. The principal cry was the store-roon, 
There is a little store-room down there, they #211 wanted to 
get into the store-room, They succeeded in getting there. 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. They 414 succeed in getting into the 
store-room? 4. Oh yes, the small store-room; got 
all the stuff out. That seemed to appease them. They got in 
there and got a lot of sugar and coffee. The sore-room down 
there contained only the food which was to be used on the 
following day, in the mornings. For instance, not today, but 
Monday morning we receive food that is to be used on Tuesday, 
and so on, Only one day's supply kept there. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. How often is clothing issued to the men 
in this institution, Major? A. Well now I don't 
know much about it. I have never kept tab on the clbthings. 
Q. For simply yourself, how often have you received a coet and 


west we will say? A. Well I have received a 





coat and vest twice since I have been here, I received one 
when I come here, [I received one several months ago. 

Q. What is that period of time now? 

A. Two years and two or three months. Then they keep books 


you know, you can go over and draw the clothing when they 


think it is due, 

MR. BENJAMIN. That is what [ think Mr, Ellis was asking 
about. How often does your clothing become due? 
A. That is what I said. I dm't know, I have never kept tab 
on it. I think we get a cap every six months, a pair of trow- 
gers every six months, and a coat I won't say whether it is 
eight months or a year. The majority of the men here are very 
particular about keeping tab on that; they go up to the office 
and get it, 

THE CHAIRMAN. 9. Who prepares those menus? 
A. When I went to the general mess there was something on this 
order down there, about the same as this, two or three addit- 
ions here that took the place of other things. Now this I 
wrote myself, That is I wrote the original for it and some 
other man brought them over, and printed it out. so this is 
one of my own. 
Q. Now Major, I would like to ask if the Wood products that 
are stated on there are furnished throughout the week, so the 
weeks food is as there stated on that menu? 
A. Yes sir. 

WR. JOHNSTON. In cmnection with that, Mr. Chairman, I 
think it would be a good idea to introduce this. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Yes. Hand it to the reporter and iet him 
mark it for identifieation. 





(The said menu is marked "Perry Ex." and is as follows) 


Breakfast-- 
Corn Meal Mush Roast Beef ami Dressing. 
Syrup. Brown Gravy. 
Boiled Beans. Steamed Potatoes. 
Bread and Coffee. Bread and Coffee. 
Dinner-- 


pork and Beans, Rum Pudding--Lemon Sauce. Bread and Tea, 


TUESDAY. 
Breakfast--- Lunch--- 
Beef Steak Brown Gravy Beef stew with Vegetables. 
Steamed Potatoes Macaroni spanish. 
Boiled Beans Bread and Coffee. 
Bread and Coffee 
Dinner --- 


Peach of Apple Pie--Sugar. Boiled Beans. Bread and coffee. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast--- Lunch--- 
Hominy 3 oz. Sugar, Corned Beef Hash and 
Boiled Beans Cabbage. 
Bread and Coffee, Boiled Beans. 
Bread and Coffee. 
Dinner--- 
Stewed Dried Fruit. 
Hot Biscuits or Coffee Cake. 


Oe eal 





Bread and Coffee. 


THURSDAY. 
Breakfast--- Lunch--- 
Beef Steak, Brow Gravy Beef Stew. 
Steamed Potatoes. with Vegetables. 
Boiled Beans. Spaghetti Spanish. 
Bread and Coffee. Breed and Coffee. 
Dinner--- 
pork and Beans. Bread ani Tea, 


Rice or Bread Pudding--Vanila Sauce, 


Breakfast--- Lunch--- 


Oatmeal Mush -Syrup. Lamb Curry and Rice. 
Boiled Beans, or Cod Fish Family style. 


Bread and Coffee. Breed and Coffee. 
Dinner--- 
Stewed Dried Fruit. 
Hot Rolls or Coffee Cake. 
Bread ani Coffee, 





SATURDAY. 
preakfast--- Lunch---- 
Beef steak Brown Gravy. Beef Stew with Vegetables. 
steamed Potatoes. Macaroni Spanish. 
Boiled Beans, Bread and Coffee. 


Bread and coffee. 


Boiled Beans. Bread am Coffee, 


Fruit in Season. vorn Bread or Ginger Cake. 


7 A. M. Breakfast-- 
Boiled Rice--3 oz. Sugar. 
Steamed Potatoes, 


Boiled Beans. 


Bread and Coffee. 


Prop 10:50 A. Wo. tol PP. HM. 
GRAND CONCERT 
BY 
SAN QUENTIN INVINCIBLE ORCHESTRA, 
Q. Military Band. 


2 P.M. Dinner---- 
Corn Beef--Brown Gravy 
Steamed Potatoes. 
Boiled Beans. 
Stewed Dried Fruit. 
Jenny Lind or coffee Cake. 
Bread ami Coffee, 





Q. Was the stuff mentioned in that menu furnished in liberal 
enough quantity? A. Oh yes sir, always suf- 
ficient quantities there. 
Q. Have wou ever had any complaint from these people, these 
complainers that they did not get any mean at all? 
A. Oh I have heard that, yes. 
Q. Did they tell you about it? A. Yes, I have heard that. 
MR. BENJAMIN. Q. Do you believe it? A. No sir, 
{HE CHAIRMAN. Q. They would come immediately to you and 
tell you s0? A. They wuld come to me in the 
alley and say "Gee, what was the matterwith the stew today". 
"Tl didn't get any meat". Well 1650 pounds of beef went into 
it just the same as the day before, They will do that anyhow. 
They will holler to get something to holler about, 
Q. Is thew any such a thing as a few men in a certain clique 
having all the meat away fran some poor outsider? 
A. That can hardly be. There are guards in that dining room 
and the waiters has got to bring on the stuff, That waiter 
has got keep bringing that stuff unless the guards tell him 
not to, If any man goes hungry in there it is his ow fault, 
I saw a waiter day before yesterday set hit in the head with 
the salt sellar. one of the men said "Bring me some stew", 
The guard says "Here, bring this man some stew" and he goes 
and brings him some. We carry enough there. I have got fits 
for having too much waste, for the simple reason we have got 
to have a lot over, On a cold day these men will eat an aw- 
ful lot of stew, warm days not so much. wWe have a great 


there because we have to have enough, We would not dare 


have them seni back for something ani not have anythig, 





cause then we would precipitate a riot, no doubt about that. 
Q. Oem you tell us anything about the preparation of the food, 
for instance the stew, It is seasoned properly? 
A. Yes sir, 
Q. You know that? A. Yes sir, I am there myself, 
MR. BENJAMIN. Q. How is it seasoned? 
A. Well now out chef] down there is a very careful man. He is 
trying to work his way out of here, Seen there a good many 
years, He is doing life. Of course [ have him wider obser- 
vation pretty near all the time, I can see all the men in the 
kitchen because the office is mtirely surrouded with glaés 
so I can see, He tastes that stew at frequent intervale dur- 
ing its cooking. He is awfully proud to see it is just so. 
If? there is anything wrong he will go and season it. He is 
very careful. Nobody is allowed in that carner, ‘That is one 
thing we are very particular about, we do not allow any other 
con to get over in the kettle corner, he is particuler about 
it, he is so afraid some man will throw in a handful of red 
pepper or something to ruin his stew. They would do if in a 
minute, you mow, We are very particular aboutthose things, 


very particular that he has all the Segpenens there, the sage 
s ft 


and the mace, salt and pepper and seus like that. We use lots 
of onion. Cons come here every day and say why dm't they buy 
more, don't use any onions in the stew, But the bills are 
coming in, we are using the onions every day and putting them 
inthe stew. We are watching the onions we get and they have 
to go in the stew and yet they will tell me there is none in 


the stew, 





Q. Can you state whether or not you have seen them put into 


the stew? A. Yes sir. 
Q. Is there anything else that occurs to ym that might be 
of some interest to us? A. Yes sir. You asked me 
a question if I had ever seen,,when I was eating in the main 
line---of course I was supposed to be eating in the main line 
at the time I was answering these questions. You asked me if I 
had ever seen any maggots or worms in any of the food, I 
answered you "no" because I had not, But since I have been 
in the general cell mess handling the food, I have had three 
or four boxes of prunes come in and opened them up ami they 
were not just right. If it was three boxes, I would call three 
men to take them out and take them back and bring back good 
ones, 80 we wuld be sure w would not put in my bad prunes 
because I know that the cons would hop on me. I am among 162 
of them every night in that room, Captain Randolph requested 
me especially when I took this new position to remain in the 
room because I had conducted it so half the men in the prison 
wanted to get into H room, 
Q. AS @ matter of fact you are just as like-ly to run across 
wormy fruit in a grocery fruit as you are any place else? 
A. That is the reasmm I wanted to correct that statement. I 
didn't want to have you believe I had never seen anything of 
that kind, 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Do you condem such fruit? 
A. Yes sir. 
Q. What is the process of condemnation? 


A. Well now, we do not condemn it in the sense of the term 


iy 
. 





which you mean, We condemn it in the kitchen as unfir for 


use and take the fruit and bring it out here. 

0. Outside here? A. Yes, bring it out to the 

commissary and turn it over, and get good stuff and take it 

back egain. 

9. Do you make any record in any books of not using it your- 

self, or just call somebody's attention to it, the commiss- 

ary's attention to it? A. No sir. Supposeing 

we are sent in 10 boxes of prunes today. Those prunes that 

come today, they are for tomorrow, We open w the prunes to 

cook and we will say out of the 10 boxes there might be one 

or two orthree bad boxes, We will bring these three boxes 

out and I will call three men end put the three boxes on 

their shoulders, They carry them across the yard and out 

here, We have to have those prunes right away. They bring 

them over to the commissary, lay them down----three bad boxes, 

He says "All right, take three others". They take three oth- 

6rgs away and take them in, 

Oo. You personally make this examination of this stuff? 

A, In the kitchen, yes sir, look, the duffy, and myself and 

the sooks, we all make it, all of us see it yo mow, That 

kitchen is full of men, about 101 employed in the general mess, 
MR. HENJAMIN. Q. Did you ever hear or note any cruel or 

inhumen treatment on the part of the guards towards any of the 

inmates in the way of cursing or abusing or striking any of the 

pris mers? A. Well, I have never seen a guard 

Strike a man;.but sane of them are not any too lenient with 


their tongues. 





Q. Do yo care to mention any particular guard that is in the 


habit of using abusimwe or profane language towards orisoners? 

I don't care to ask you to do this unless you care to? 

A. Well I will tell you. They never 414 it to me. I would not 
want to make the remark, especially as it might be taken as 8 
prejudice on my part. I do all I can for the benefit of the 
men here, try to protect them, and all that, I myself have no 
prejudice against any of the guards. 

MR. JOHNSTON. Of course we understané that, Major. I do 
not hesitate to say, and I think the committee will agree with 
me that we give a great deal of weight to your testimony. 

A. Yes sir, 

Q. And of course if you prefer not to mention the names, of 
course we will respect your wishes in that regard, 

A. Well it is my desire and has been ever since the convening 
of this board a few days ago, since ir. Ellis talked to me to 
assist you gentlemen in every way possible, and it has also been 
my desire to impress upon your minds that I have nothing whait- 
ever to gain by appearing before this Board. I do not expeot 
to gain anything, and I have nothing whatever to fesr from any- 
one for what I say, and I feel that, although I am a convict, 
my duty in this line is to do all I can for my fellow man al- 
though it is hard to make them believe that, and if I could 
assist my fellow man in any way without creating the impres- 
Sion that I was prejudiced against my single individual I 
would certainly feel it my duty to do so. Yet there are a 
great many men here who get into trouble. Yet as to the pun- 
ishments here I have never seen any punishment. yet of course 
we hear of all these things. Men lose their priviledges wlich 
is perfectly mtural, I have lost mine, and you are liable to 





lose them any time if you break the rules of this institution. 
They have got to have rules ih order to maintain discipline and 
if they violate those rules they have got to punish them, ani 


the punishment is generally loss of priviledges, That is a 


great puhishment, especially to men who receive letters and 
visitors. I would feel awful if I lost mine, and did not hear 
from my wife or children, It would make me feel pretty bad. 
There are guards here that will incite the men, and I will say 
to the guards "Now I wouldn't do that if I were you, You should 
not do that, That poor fellow does not mean that." Now under- 
stand I do this every day for some con and yet that very con 
that I do it for will go and say that Major put him up to it. 
They will come down there and ask the Major when I am in the 
kitchen and say "Can I get a cup of coffee?" "Yes". It is 
strictly against the rules but lir. Duffy has told me anything 
you hand to anybody here it is all right. So if a man comes 

in and wants a cup of coffee we let him have it, then we say 
"Sure, Go ahead.” Ee will go right out. Oh well, one in every 
hundred will say the "Maje" is all right, but the others will 
go around say "Well I got by the big brute" and use the vilest 
kind of language, language which if a man used it outside to 

me I would cuss him. ‘ell I tell these guards "Don't do that 
to these poor fellows". They tell me they have got no use for 
me. But I tell them "That is all right," let him go, he is 

the man, he is the man, just the same; and you incited him to 
do that". One guard there, he pesters them, and the man will 
say all right, and stert to go away and he will call him back 
end give hig fits. oO course that incites the man, of course 


it is not proper. 





THR CHAI: MAN. I would like to ask a few questions with rela- 


tion to what kind of coffee do they buy, and make into a brew 
for the men here; do you know anything about the mixture? 
A, Well. 
Q. pretty poor coffee, isn't it? 
A. Well it does not cost much, it is not a very good quality. 
I remember during the volunteer time we didn't get as good, 
9, What grade of coffee is it? Have you any way of telling 
the committee how to decide the grade? 
A. No sir, I have not, 
QO, Do they grind up chicory with it? 
A. That I do not know because it cones to us all ground, all 
prepared, 
Q. Do you know if there is burnt barley in it or not? 
4. No sir, I do not; I don't think so. 
QO. Does the coffee come to the institution ground? 
A. No sir, 
Q. It is ground Bere at the institution, after it gets here? 
A, Comes here green. 
Q. Don't you prepare it then dowm in the kitchen? 
A. No sir, prepare it here, We have a coffee roasting place 
out here, I have never had the plcoasure of seeing it, I don't 
know anything about it. 
Q. Never seen it in its berry? 
A. No sir, 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. Don't know whether it is coffee or only 
& bean? A. I dam&t know. The cons out here 


know pretty near everything, so I don't know that part of it. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. What kind of a beverage does it make 





generally. 

A, Well I I'll tell you, It makes a satisfying beverage, 
MR. BENJAMIN. Q. Palateble? A. Paletable 

really it is. I enjoy it myself for a long time. 


Q. Is it coffee? A. Yes sir, it is coffee, [I 


have picked it up and looked at it on several occasions, I 
tried to study it out, you know, I haw inquired of different 
cons, that is men thet are down there, you Imow, and have been 
there for years; “Any chickory in this?". "Oh yes". Well now 
we contends in the army that the chicory is a gocd thing, a 
certain percentage of it, in the coffee. Yes there is Chic- 
ory in it, but I don't see anythim at all that would indicate 
barley or beans or anything of that kind in it. Of course it 
may be, 

MR. JOHNSTON. Q. A burnt cereal nature when ground is 
very like the coffee ground? A. Yes. 
Q. A great many prople as a matter of fact prefer it to coffee? 

MR. BENJAMIN. Postum, for instance. 

WBS JOHNSTON. Postum is nothing more than burnt cereal. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Major, is there anything else you would like 
to bring to the attention of the committee? 
A. No, not that I know of. 

TH! CHAIRMAN. If you shculd at any time while the committee 
is here think of anything else we would be glad to hear it. 

MR. FARWELL. Q. Do you know of any underground currents of 
afteirs going on that is not on the surface, and any---you might 
say--conspiracy, or feeling of that sort? 


A. Idom't really get that question. 





MR. JOHNSTON. 9. To foster discmtent, is what he means? 
MR. FARWELL. Yes, 
MR. BENJAMIN. 0. Is it not a fact that within the walls 


of the prison there is always an undercurrent of resentment 


against constituted authorities of the institution, which 


undercurrent and sentiment is fostered and is formulated prac- 
tically by certain cliques or bunches or groups? 
4, Yes sir, 


2. Of those ww run together? A. Yes sir. 


0. Now that is a condition? A. That is the condition. 
That is the matter that I have studied especially simce I have 
been here, and I have always been a pretty good student of hu- 
man neture, I have seen men of supposed intelligence follow 
a complete wreck and degenerate, follow his lecd and do any- 
thing he would say, espeéially in the handling of H room I no- 
ticed they would get off in cliques, 





Here A. L. Fratt appears before the committee, 

THe CHAIRMAN. Mr. Fratt this is a committee of the legis- 
lature, of the assembly, appointed to come down here to San 
eyentin to make a thorough investigation of the conditions that 
obtain in San Quentin Prison. 


MR. FRATT. Yes sir, 
THE CHAIRMAN. The object of this investigation is to ascer- 


tain to what extent, if any, any cruel or inhuman punishments is 
administered to inmates, or as to the administration of any pun- 
ishment, and to know its conditions, Have you eny objections 
to testifying before the committee? 

MR. FRATT. No sir, I have none. 


THe CHAIRMAN. You are not laboring under any fear? 


MR. FRATT. No sir. 

TH" CHAIRMAN. From any person? 

MR. FRATT. No sir. 

TH: CHAIRMAN. By reason of the fact you might give testi- 


MR. FRATT. I have not, no sir. 

THs CHAIRMAN. Has anybody spoken to you in connection with 
the prison about the kind of testimony you ought to give? 

MR. FRATT. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objections to giving your testi- 
mony in the presence of the committee while anybody else may be 
present? 

WR. FRATT. I have not. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are you willing to be sworn, as a witness in 


this matter? 





WR. FRATT. Yes sir. 
A. L. Fratt 
Being first sworn by the chairman, testifiel as foljows: 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. When Cid you first come here to the pri- 
gon? 4. I came from Ventura, I came the 20th 
day of Jamary. 

Q. Jamuary of what year? Ao UPas. 

Q. Been here a& little over two years? A, About 14 
months. 

Q. 20 of January, 1911? A. 1912, I mean, 


qe 


Q. 1912? A. I have been here 14 months the 20th 
March, 
This is your first term? A. Yes sir, 


Ever served a term anywhere else? A. No sir, 


Never aid? A. No sir, 


What was the charge on which you came? A. Grand 
larceny. 
2. You were given a sentence of how long? A. Two years, 
Q. Since you have been here at the prism have you ever been 
punished by being confined in the dungeons, or in solitary con- 
finement in the sash and blind? A. No sir, none whatever. 
Q» Have you ever been punished in any other way? 
A. No sir, I have always been treated as a gentleman in every 
way. 
Q. Have you ever had your lriviledges taken away from you? 
A. I had them one time at the mill for not making my task. 
Q. You have had your priviledges taken away from you for not 


makins your task at the mill? A. Yes sir. That was when 





t first came, 

Q. During the time that yo have been here have you ever seen 
any of the guards in the mill strike any of the men? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Have you ever seen any of the guards strike any of the men 
outside of the mill, or anywhere else? 


A. I have never seen @& guard strike no man or abuse him in no 


way thet I ever saw, 


Q. Youg came in 1912? Jamary 1912? You mast have been in the 


bread riot? A. Well the way I was fixed up was 
getting out of it. I was right in the center of the hall when 
it started, knew nothing of it until it started. 

Q. None of your particular friends started it? A. No sir, 
no one that I knew at all. 

2. You tmew who started it, did you? A. Mo. 

Q. At the time it started? 4, No, I knew not because 
there was such an excitement that I couldn't see who did start 
it, 

Q. You my it started right where you were in the hall? 

A. Right near me, it was the third table from me. I was right 
in the center of the main dining room. 

Q. You were not at the table where it started? A. No sir. 
Q. It was the third table fran you? A. Third table from 
mé, and across the aisle, right near the arch. 

Q. Have you been sick at all since you have been here? 

A. Wo sir, I have been blessed with the best of health. 

Q. Are the food conditions here satisfactory? A. Food 
conditions I can say I never went hungry. There has always been 


plenty of it, I have never left the table hungry, always been 





been plenty of it after the boys are through as far as I could 
se6. 

Q, Have you ever experienced having bad food served to you? 

A. No sir, I have not. I can say that I have never had any- 
thing thet was not all right. 

Q,. At the time of the riot did you notice whether there was some 
pad food or beef sorved? A. No, I can't say that I got 
any of it at all. I couldn't say. I never could say that be- 
cause what I got was all right. 

Q. Before that riot started you say you did not know anything 
about it? A. No sir, I did not, only I see it, I 
see the pans and stuff flying up over at thst table. of course 
everybody made a rush for the door. I was among them, trying 
to get out as quick as I could. I knew nothing of it at the 
time. 

Q. Why aid you try to get out? A. Well, I didn't know 
what in the world it was. There was so much stuff flying a- 
round there, we thought whet struck me, I thought if was an 


earthquake, and the building had collapsed the way the stuff flew 


around there, Everybody else was getting out and I went with them 
MR. JOHNSTON. Q. Where do you work now? A. I am 

room-tender, 3 room, 

Q. How long have you been there in that position? 

A. Since the 5th of December. 

Q. Of this last year? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Where were you previous to that? A. On the loom in 

the mill, 

Q. You say you have been here about 14 months? - Fourteen 


months the 28th of this month of February. 





Q. When did you first hear that you were going to be calléd 
today? A. Well I heard it this evening. I didn't 
know I was coming out until this evening. They give me a tick- 
et to come, and called me to the window, that I was wanted at 
the captain's office. I have been waiting there ever since. 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. Have you drawn more than one suit of 
Glothes since you have been here? A. No sir, I have not, 
I drew one pair of pants, is all, one pair of shoes. 

MR..RYAN. Q. Did you say you were a trusty? 

A. I was room tender. 

C,. Well that is a trusty, isn't it? A. Yes sir. I am 
trusted pretty much, the priviledge of going around where [I 
please, 

Q. You don't know of anything in the world that is wrong inside? 
A. I can see nothime here--any officer or anything, They have 
treated me as a gentleman. Of course I have always hehaved my- 
self, tried to keep out of trouble in every wy, and I can 

truly say that they have treated me as a gentleman. 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. Mr. Pratt, the sum and substance of the 
matter is this; would you say that the sum and substance of the 
matter is this: any man here who does his duty and obeys orders 
gets along all right? A. Yes sir. It is a very easy 
place [ should say. Any man that will keep his place is treated 
a8 & gentleman. The guards will never bother him or speak to 
him, I have been here 14 months and I have never been spoken 
to by the guards or corrected in my way. Of course I keep the 


rules., I can say from the Warden down I have always been treated 


a8 & gentleman. I would say there is no trouble whatever for a 


man to keep the rules here ani obey the rules; he has no trouble. 





q. Are the rules of such stringent character it is difficult 


for a man to obey them? A. Hone whatever, no sir. 
@, At the time you lost yow priviledges for not making your 
tasks, wasn't the accusation against you correct, or was it 
incorrect? A. Well in a way I was not to blame 
for it because there was &® loom tender at the time there. of 
course I was not here long then. It was my duty to report to 
him and he could sec what ws the trouble. He used to go out 
and play hand ball. Of course that kept me from making my takk. 
IT aia not want to get into any trouble with anybody. of course 
I did not report him. Really I was to blame in a way, and in a 
way I was not. 

Q@. So that matter was you did not make your tasks and you had 
your priviledges taken away fram ycu, and you said nothihg 
about it because you did not want to get into trouble with 

the other man? A, That is the reason I did not say 
anything to them. I aid not report it at all. They were res- 
tored to me thirty days later and I never lost them afterwards. 
QO. MR. FARWELL. 2. You never did report the carelessness or 
inattention of the tender? A. Ho, 

Q. Did you ever see any maggots in the food? A. I never 
did, no sir. 

“. In any kind of meat or prunes? A. No sir, I have 
not, 

Q. Or fruit of any sorts? A. No sir, I have never 

seen anything of the kind in any of the food. 

°,. Have you heard complaints about the stew being too thin and 


watery? A. It was all right. 
Q. Did you ever get any meat with your stew? 





A. Yes sir, always got plenty. 
Q. Tt was never black or smelly’ A. I never had any- 


thing that was.tainted in any way nyself. 


Q. pid you ever hear any of the yelling of those in the jack- 


ets upstairs? Ae never, no sir. 
Q. Do you belong to any clique, or do you go by yourself? 
A. I generelly stay to myself, try to keep in my own company 
ard mind my business, It is a man's duty here. 

MR. RYAN. @. Had you ever any oocasion to call upon the 
a4octor? A. Ho sir, I have not. 
0, Have you hecré any prisoners expressing any feeling against 
the present doctor? A. Well you !mow how it is. 
Certain class of people that is in the prism will make conm- 
plaints anyway. You will hear that onve in e while. If a man 
is ever so good at times you know someone will complain, but I 
can't say enything against the doctor, He has 2lways been all 
richt. 

MR. PARWELL. 2. How about teeth, Ever have your teeth 
inspected? A. No sir, never, 
Q. No oeassion to? A. I will withdrew thet. I was 
over there onte and had a nerve killed in one tocth, one that 
was bothering me. 
Q. Who treated you, this doctor here? A. It was the 
Gon doctor, 
Q. Is that amother doctor? A, A youne doctor, con doctor, 


Q. Con doctor? A. Yes sir. 





Here J.B. ROGERS appears before the committee, 
THE CHAIRMAN. Mr. Rogers, this is a committee of investi- 


gation from the Legislature of the State of California, sent 


here for the purpose of making an inguiry into the conditions 
that obtain in the penal institution with reference to whether 
or not any usual or cruel punishment or treatment has been ad- 
ministered to any of the inmates by any of the officers of the 
prison, Have you any objection to appearing before this com- 
mittee of investigation and telling the facts as you mow them 
in that connection? 

MR. ROGERS. No sir, none whatever, 

THE CHAIRMAN. Heve you been asked to come here and testify 
today by any person? 

MR. ROGERS. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Has no one talked to you ab ut the kind of 
testimony you were & give? 

WR. ROGERS. No sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Or solicited yoyx to give any kind of testi- 
mony? 

MR. ROGERS. None whatever, 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you any objections to giving your testi- 

under oath? 

WR. ROGERS. I have not, 

THE CHAIRMAN. Prfectly willing to be sworn? 

UR. ROGERS. Yes. 

J. B. ROGERS, 
Being sworn by the Chairman, testified as follows: 
UR. BENJAMIN. Q. Mr. Rogers, where did you come from, San 


Francisco? A. No sir, Stockton, 





gq. And for what period was your sentence? 


A, twenty-five years. 
Q. This is the first time that you had ever beon sentenced to 


an institution? A. No sir, 


Q. Served snother sentence prior to it? A.\ Yes sir, 


MR. FARWELL. This is the second term? A. Yes sir, 
MR. BENJAMIN. Q. What was the charge on which you were 
sentenced? A, Robbery. 
Q. When did you come into the prism this last t ime? 
A. Six years in July coming. I came on July 14th, 1907. 
Q. During the last two years is the time the conmittesc wants to 
cover particularly. Have you seen any of the guards striking 
any of the prismers at any time? A. Thave not sir. 
QO. You have not? A. No sir, 
Q. During the time that you have been here have you seen any 
cruel punishment or cruel treatment adminustered to any of the 
prismers by officers or guards of the prism? 
A. You mean around in the yard in general? \. I have 
not, no sir. 
°,. Or in the mill? A. No sir, I have not. I have 
heard of a case. I didn't see it. I heard one. 
Q. Heard one; you didn'tsee it? m A. I didn't see it. 
It was the Fleenor case, 
Q. Fleenor? A. Yes, 
MR. FARWELL. 2. He was in the jacket or was struck? 
A. He was struck by a guard here. 
MR. BENJAMIN. Q. You didn't see it? 
A. ITdidn't see it I heard of it. 
MR. JOHNSTON. Q. Was he fighting? 





A. He was fighting with amther fellow, a con, 
MR.BENJAMIN. Q. Struck with the cane of a guard? 

A. Yes sir, I heard that, 

Q. That is the only instame you heard of? 

A, Since I have been here, 


Q. Since you have been here? A. Yes sir, 


Q. Ien't it a fact that the only character of punishment that 


is administered to the men here is the dungeon or depriving 
them of their priviledges and the straight jacket? 

A. 30 far as I know, why the straight jacket has not been used 
down in the dungeons, 

Q. It has not been? \. No, because I have cle «ned 
that place out several times myself, and I know that it has 
not been used there. It has been used in the sash and blind, 
I don't know anything about that. Dow in the prism here I 
know it has not been used, 

MR. JOHNSTON. Q. Have you been punished any time during 
this sentence? A. ho sir [I have not been in 
trouble of any kind, 

Q. Lost no priviledges? 4. Mo sir I have not, 

MR. BENJAMIN. 2. Did you gserve the former sentence here 
also? A, No sir, Folsom. 

Q. You were not transferred at any time? A. No sir. 

MR. FARWELL. Q. On the same charge? A. Same charge. 

MR. BENJAMIN. 9. Since you have been here what has been 
you occupation or task, A. Well I worked in the jute 
mill a couple of years, and then they sent far me and brought 
me up to the yard, and put me in calsomining, the white wash 
gang. I went out on the hill and worked out on the construction 


ani they made me room tender. I have been room tender sbout 





three years, and I worked calsomining out around all over the 


prison, 


Q. Never worked in the kitchen or dining room? 

A. No sir, I have been dom there a good deal. 

Q. Was down there a good deal? A. Yes sir. 

Q. By ssying you have been down there a good deal what do ym 
mean? A. Well I eat down there and I have 
repaired the place severel times. 

Q. Eat in the main mese? A. Yes sir, 

., Generel mess? 1, Yes sir. 

Q. Were you eating there last June at the time there was the 
trouble? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Were you anywheres nesr thatpart of the room where the 
trouble started in the mess? A, I was about the center 
of the dining room at the time. 

9. About the center? A. Yes sir. 

Q. How far away from you wes it that it stabpted? 

Q. Well it was about at the lower doors. I was about at the 
center of the dining room as you go down the steps you know, 
Weil it started at the lower door where they come in from the 
mill, That is where it started, 

Q. Did you know there was going to be trouble? 

A. Well I heard of it. 

®. How long a period of time before? A. Just a day or 
two before, 

Q. Was it the purpose of the men to pufl off this trouble at 
the time the Board of Directors were here? 

4, That was their objéct yes, to pull it off then. They wanted 
to pull it off then. 


Q. When the Board of Directors were here? 





Q. Did they intend to go farther than to just make a noise, 

do you know? A. Well I think they went as fer 

as they could go. They intended to bresk up the dining room 
if they could, intended to break up everything, that is the 

idea, that is the idea. 

Q. Did they have a well defined intention or desire to break 
out? A. You mean without the institution? 


Q. Yes, A. Wo, 
Q. You never heard that? A. I don't think so, I nev- 


er heard of it. 


Q. Did not hear any complaint of that character? 


A. No sir, I did not, 

Q. Did you eat your dinner there that day? 

A. Yes sir, 

Q. On Saturday or Sundey? A. I was there Saturday and 
Sunday ° 

Q. Both days? A. Yes sir. 

YR. FARWELL. Q. If there had been anythought of breaking 
out where they could have got out I suppose, was on that holi- 
day, the preceeding holiday when theywere all outside the walls? 
A. Yes, that is the only time. They wnted to break when they 
was out playing ball. As a matter of fact it would be an in- 
‘possibility for them to get away. 

THE CHAIRMAN. 2. They were out a few days before that play- 
ing ball? A. Yes sir. 

Q. The whole population? A. All the prism. There 
is no way for them to get away as far as that is concerned, It 
is foolish to think so. 

WR. BENJAMIN. Q. You ate your dinner there both of those 


days? A. Yes sir, 





Q. Both days at noon? A. On that day I didn't have 


much time to eat anything, it was pretty warm down there. 
Q. Things went pretty bad for a while? A. Yes sir, you 
pet they did. 
Q. What you had to eat that day, could you eat it? 
A. Well yes, we had been getting the same right along, get the 
game today as we get then, not much change, only in the plum 
duff something like that. 
Q. What I refercé to was this; at that time did you notice that 
there was any rotten food on the tables? 
A. I will tell you gow. I never find fault any, but I have 
heard them say it was, I didn't run across any rotten meat at 
all, no time, but you know there is a natural lot of knockers 
going to kick at anything; don't make any difference what it 
is. You can't please all of them, that is one sure thirg. You 
can't please them. The meat is good that comes here, everything 
is good, We are lacking cooks, That is what is lacking. 
Q. Lacking in cooks? A. Haven't got the cooks, 
They will probably cook well ami good for three or four days 
and then get fired, don't want to do it. 

MR. RYAN. Q. Don't take any interest in other words? 
A. Don't take any interest, in other words to try ami fo it, that 
is the reasm, 

MR. FARWELL. Q. Free men or cm men? A. Con men. 
If we had a free man take hold of it the grub is all right. 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. You have heard some complaints that there 
was bad food? A. Yes I have heard men walk out 
of the dining room and gay the meat in this can is rotten. It 


811 comes fran the same boilers; this fellow says his was rot- 





ten, another fellow says his was good. 


Qg. At the same time? They eat at the same table? 


A. We ate all along that dining room, I have not ate any rot- 
ten meat. If I had I would say so, 

THE CHAIRMAN. 2. Do you know who started that riot? 

A. That would be pretty hard to say. 

Q. I didn't ask who they were, [I asked you if you imew who 
they were? A. No I couldn't say who was the founda- 
jon of it. I have heard that Howard was, 

Q. What? A. A fellow by the name of Howard was the 
starting of it. 

MR. RYAN. Q. Where is he now? A. In the sesh 
and blind. 

MR. JOHNSTON. Q. Howard? A. Yes, Fatty Howard I 
think he is, I have heard that, 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Will you tell the committee from your 
own knowledge whether you know he was in part in responsible 
or one of the ringleaders for that riot? 

A. Well I couldn't say. 

Q. If you did know, you wouldn't like to say, isn't that the 
fact? A. Well yesm I wuld speak out openly, if I 
knew I would speak out openly, yes, but I don't know. That is 
beyond me, 

Q. For instance, there wre a lot of men punished for that 
offense and being punished now pretty severely, it is said. 
There were perhaps 25 or 30 men who were punished and are be- 
ing punished, many of them now for this riot, being ringleaders 
in it, Do you know of any such men that are now being punished 


that you know were not guilty of having participated in it? 





A. I do not. 
MR. RYAN. Q. At the time that Fleenor was hit by the 


guard, he was in s fight at that time wam't he with mother 


man? A. Yes sir, with a Mexican. 
@. To separate them, the guard hit him, is that the idea? 
Aa Yes sir. 

MR. FARWELL. Q. Did you see it? A. No I did 
not. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Do you know what the general opinion is 
as to the guilt or innocence of the men that may they have put 
up in the sash ani blind as punishment for participating in 
this riot? po you know what the general opinion of the popu- 
lation of the prism is as to their guilt or innocence? 
A. Well there is a good many men now within the institution 
in favor of lots of those men being up there to be punished 
for starting that riot. 
Q. What number wuld yo say? A. Well I would say 
nearly two-thirds of them. 
Q. That believe them guilty? Ae Yes, I would say near- 
ly $wo-thirds of them fran what I heard after the riot, a 
month or two afterwards. 
Q. Have you any opinion yourself as to their guilt or innocence? 
A. Well I kmow of two or three that I saw myself. 
Qe Engaged in the riot” A. Yes, 
Q. What did you see those two or three doing? 
A. Throwing bottles. 
Q. Throwing bottles? A. Ahd bread and salt cellars, tin 
pans, anything they could get their hands on, turning over tables, 





MR, BENJAMIN. Q. Breaking windows? A. Yes. 
THE CHAIRMAN. Q. Do you care to give the names of those 


men you saw doing that? You do not need to give them unless 


you want to, if you would rather not? A. I would not 


like to. 

Q. All right sir, we won't press it, 

A. Because &@ man has got 2 long time to do here yet, you see, 
Q. Yes sir, 

A. I have got to cet through. I go through about seventeen or 
eighteen hundred men evory day. A man has got to take care of 


himself, 





Here M. J. Conboy appears before the committee. 


TH CHAIRMAN. Captain, this is a committee as I suppose 


you know that has been appointed by the legislature to come 


down here to San Quentin and meke as rigid an inquiry as we 
possibly can into the conditions of affairs that are obtain- 
ing in this institution, and to make a thorough investigation 
as to any unusual punishment, or any cruel or inhuman trest- 
ment towards the prisamers on the part of any of the officials 
connected with the institution, The committee are very anx- 
ious to get at the facts, whatever they may be, that they may 
dig down and get the truth. I would like to ask you Capsain, 
if you have any objection to appearing before the committee 
and testifying. 

MR. CONBOY. Not the slightest. 

THE CHAIRMAN. To any facts within your knowledge? 

MR, CONBOY. Not the slightest, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you beeh asked by any person to come 

and testify before the committee? 

‘MR. COMBOY. No. They opened the cell door ani let me over 
here , 

THE CHAIRMAN. No person has tried to approach you and talk 
to you ans said what kind of testimony they would like to have 
you give? 

MR. COMBOY. No, no sir, no, 

THE CHAIRMAN. You have no objection to being sworn as a 
Witness, Captain? 

MR. CONBOY. No sir, 





M. J. CONBOY, 

Being sworn by the chairman, testified as follows: 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. Captaig, you came here to the prison at 
what time? A. I came here on the llth of May 1912. 
Q. You got here the lith of May 1912? A. Yes sir, 

Q; Before you came here how long hadi you been connected with 
the Police Department or force in San Francisco? 


A. I was there 31 years, sir. 


Q. During that entire time engaged in the work of the Police 


Department in connection with matters connected also with the 
prisons? A. Yes sir, 

Q. Now since you have been here, Captain,----I will say very 
frankly you were sent for at my suggestion---because the conm- 
mittee thought perhaps, that by reagon of your knowledge and 
experience with men of that character who are at the prison, 
large numbers of them that you have known, and the opportuni- 
ties em ability that you have for observing, that your testi- 
mony would be very enlightening to this canmittee as to the 
causes of complaints, as to the reasons why men complain, and 
as to the justness of their complaints, and as to whether they 
were complaints against the administration of affairs, or aon- 
plaints against the officers, or complaints about the supplies, 
or Complaints about various matters of that kinds. 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. Without asking you any particular questions, could you give 
the committee the benefit of your observations on matters of 
thet character as you have seen here yourself, as to the men 


and ag you know the situation yourself? 





A. Well, I think I can cover it all in a few words, Now I 

adm't tm see since I come here any good reason for anyone to 
complain at all. I have heard fellows from time to time mak- 
ing some remarks. There weren't many. They don't talk around 


wheres I am much, [ heard them making sane remarks ahout the 


grub here, As far ss I am individually concerhed I can get 


along first rate on the grub they have here and the food they 
serve here. As far as the discipline that is carried on here 
it is not brutal, not it is not any torture and I can say 
pleihly that anyone that behaves here, he is never bothered 
with it at all. Nobody vays any attention to him. He has a 
good deal of liberty. He can go wo and down and so where he 
Oleases. If he wants to go to the hospital he can go by tel- 
ling the man at the gate, I? he wants to go over md see the 
captain he can go over and soeak to the captain. If he wants 
to see the warden the warden will talk to him. If he wants 
to state Clerk, the State Clerk will send back and talk to him. 
He has sent for them. He has sent for me. I notified them [I 
wanted to speak to them in a note that I enclosed, They sent 
down and asked me what I had to say. I went to him and told 
him. And the discipline here is just as it is, and you would 
be surprised where there is so many men how things are conduc- 
ted so orderly ani so quiet. I dom't think there is the same 
discipline ovt at the Presidio Reservation, no talk, no vul- 
garity, no loud telking,,no cursing, and it is a surprise the 
way things are conducted here right along continuously day 
after day. 

Q. Now Captain, they have got sane pretty bad men in here, 


heven't they? 





A, They have, yes sir. 


Q. Men that complain a good deal? 


A. Bo I have not heard a good deal of complaint, I can say 
that, I have neeard not heard any more then three or four 
fellows complaining, and then they didn't say vhat they were 
complaining about. And I heard that letely since you men canr- 
menced to go around here the last few days, but I don't know 
the fellow's name- 
Q. What did you hear during the last few days, since the conm- 
mittee was going sround? A, Such things es this; 
"you bet I will tell the committee, I will tell the committee 
what I know. I will tell the committee what I know", That is 
about as far a it roes, 
Q. What is the idea they have in ssying that, Captain? What was 
their reason, what was it that they were going to say? 
A. Well I couldn't make out what they intended to tell, but 
they were talking about the legislative committee. And they 
were talking about that they would tell about the second termers 
here; when 2 man does time that he should be classed as a man 
that is a first termer, because he paid the penalty once, And 
I hoped that there would be a lew passed to that effect, and that 
the canmittee would try to use their influence and have good pro- 
betion laws made---that is the line of the talk that I heard ev- 
ery day. 

MR. RYAN. 9. AS a matter of fact, Caotain, that has caused 
& whole lot of discontent, the proposition of the second termers 
not being able to get parole? A. To come up 


With his papers. 





Q. Yes. A. That has caused a whole lot of it; a 
whole lot of tough nuts here, they would want to get out; they 
would like to fix the laws themselves, to just make it short so 
they could get out quick, and they hoped that the legislature 
committee would make good laws when they set back and they would 


like to have a talk to them, tell them what they wuld like 


them to do. 

MR. BENJAMIN. @. Do you hear many of the prismers conpl- 
aining about the way they are treated? A. No, no, 
Q. There are grumblers I presume? A. Well I 
couldn't say for sure now, with any degree of certainty, that 
I have ever heard anyone that said himself he was treated bad- 
ly, or that he ever saw anybody treated badly here, 

MR. RYAN. Q. You were not here the time of the riot were 
you? A. I was, you bet I was. 

MR. BENJAMIN. 2. Where were you at the time of the riot? 
A. Well sir, I was on the third table fran the start of it, 
down in the middle of the big dining room. There was two riots, 
one of a Saturday and one of a Sunday, and of course I didn’t 
kmow, I had no idea there was going to be any rumpus. I was 
sitting at the table three tables away from the gang that start- 
ed it. They raised the table up as high as that and the fei- 
lows sitting in front of them wanted to keep their pans from 
going off on top of them and they raised their end and between 
one side raising it and the other side raising it,the table was 
8s high as that chandelier. When I saw it was so high as that, 
I jumped to my feet and got out on that runway. ‘The runway was 





full and all the men running. I rab the same as the rest of 
them until I got to the stairs, [I thouwht they were crazy. 

I thought they had game mad. That is the first impression I 
had, I thought one man got mad and the other fellow tried to 
hold him, ani he got mad too in turn, each one thet got hold 
struck with a fit of insanity or madness. Then I could see 
it was a general riot, a general riot between themselves and 
I made for the door. 

Q. Yoming down to the riot on that day, how was the food that 
day? A. It was fair, 

Q, There has been & whole lot of witnesses testify that the 
mest was bad and everything was bai? A. Well, I 

heard them talking about that but I know I ate the same food 
they did, and got along with it all right. The food was ell 
right so far as I am individually cogcerned,. t could get 
along on the food for life, 

MR. MCCARTY. 9. That was the first time in 30 years you 
ever backed away from a riot? A. I never ran before-- 
too many of them fellows for me. 

THE CHAIRMAN. @. You know the people who started that 
biot that Sunday? A. I did, I knew some of them 
then. I didn't kmow there was anything going to take place. 
They did not let the decent prismers know anything about it in 
their whispering around. 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. Mow then Captain at that time when the 
trouble started as you obeerved it, did you form any judgment 
at that time or thereafter, from what you learned about it, as 
to the cause which prompted the riot, and as to the people who 


Started it? That is their characacter? 





A. Well I dm't know how I can asnswer that, There was a 


good deal of talk back ani forth, I don't remember the talk- 


ing that was going on, and ali I imew was whet I would hear 

them talking about on ea seat, around where [I would be near, 

where I would be, and some was calling the gang that made 

the riot fools, ami others was thinking they were right, 

words and language to that eftect, and it was & baday mixed 

mw question of right and wrong. 

Q. Was the riot started that day in the dining room by what 

you would gall the better element in the prison or by the 

hard element? A. It was not by the better element 

at all. The better element did not know anything about it. 

That was on Saturday, there was one Saturday and one Sunday. 
THE CHAIRMAN. 9. How much time have you got here yet, 

Captain? A. Weil I got three years, That 

is twenty-pight months and a half, and I have ten months and 

a half to serve. 

Q- You will be eligible to a parole then when? 

A. In fourteen months according to the rules here, half time. 

I did not apply for parole. I have not applied for it. I 

have not considered it seriously. 

Q. How old are you? A. Sixty yeurs of age. 

Q. Your family live over in San Francisco? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Do they come over here to see you? A. Yes, ev- 

ery other Sumday there is a daughter here to see me. I left 

word here I did not care about anybody coming to see me, only 

my children, 

Q. Is the warden here kind to you, Captain? 





A, Well I don't believe I have spoken to him. [ think I said 
to him how do you do twice since [I have been here, 
Q. You knew him very well befcre you came here? 
A. I knew him by sight, I don't think I ever spoke to him but 
once, how do you do, warden, something like that. 
Q. Does Colonel Duffy ever cane in to see you? 
A. I never spoke to Colonel Duffy. I dm't think Mr. Duffy 
knows me at all. I know him by sight that is all, somebody 
gaid that is it. Duffy as he passed by. 
Q. He seems to be very much interested in the boys that are 
over here? A. Who, Mr, Duffy? 
Q. Colonel Duffy? A. Well I saw Mr. Duffy and the 
warden a good many times walking around among the prismers, 
going up into the hospital. 

MR. BEBJAMIN. @. What is the general feeling amongst the 
men with relation to Captain Randolph? 
A. Well some seys he is a very fair man, but mrtkk fills a 
hard position, That is the way they express it. Very fair man 
and fills a very herd positicn for ea man to fill because there 
is a line of men going up to him all the time you know to get 
nice jobs, get new shoes, new clothes, and new coats, ani there 
is always a line of them there to get stuff, ani he has to sup- 
ply them all, 
2. Sometimes he has to deny them? A. Of course if a 
fellow says I want a pair of shoes and there is nothing the 
matter with his shoes he will tell him to case next week, or 
two weeks from now, something like that. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Q. What is the feeling of the population of 


the prism here gemwrally towards Warden Hoyle? 





A. Well the feeling here as far as I know towards Warien Hoyle 


ig very good, very good ss far es I know. Mr. Hoyle is & man 
that has never injured anyone that I heard make mention of. 

MR. MCCARTY. Q. DO you believe, or do you think from your 
own experience as a police captain, that Captain Randolph is 
a fair man, Captain? A. Well I pledge you my 
word of honor as a man, fran what I knew of Captain Randolph, 
I spoke to him a few times anid I find him a very fine man, I 
am assigned to a place dow in the yard where I have to wrk 
in the wet somtimes when it is raining, cleaning up the yard. 
I used a short pair of rubber boots and a rubber coat, and a 
sou-wester, one of them big sailor hats---I come over and ask- 
ed him if I could have it, and he said "Why certainly” and he 
brought me way down to the clothing room there and told Stack- 
pole,the man in charme, to get me a pair of rubber boots and 
give me a rubber coat and the sou-wester. He says "Now you 
keep those and don't get wet, and don't get wet." I took the 
boots and sou-wester and went down and locked them up in a 
little house I got there in the yard, I found that the few 
words I spoke to Captain Raniolph, he was a very nive sort of 
man, @ very nice sort of a man, 

MR. RYBN. Q. Don't you think, and isn't it your impres- 
sion, if a man coges in here and honestly wants to get along 
that he can get along with Randolph? A. Positively 
he can except he was looking for trouble. 

Q. He is never troubled unless he looks for it? 


A. You know it is very easy to get along in here. It is a 





large place and every man is assigned to do something, If you 
go on about your business nobody ever says & word to you at all. 
9. Do you know this Guard Grubb, Captain? 
A. Who? 
Qe Grubb, the man who killed the young fellow? 
A. Yes I know hin, 
Q. What is your impression of him? A. Well in fact 
he is a hard man to get an impression on, I never spoke to him. 
I only saw him as he walked by, he, a couple of times, maybe 
three or four times, As far as I could judge from the man he 
is a fellow that will do his duty and he looks like a man that 
you could rely on in doing his duty. I never heard him speak 
& word to anyone, or anybody speek to him. I had not the chance 
to get into cmversation with him at all. 
Q. He is up there in the saddle and blind? A. Yes I 
sew him cone downstairs there when he goes to eat once in & 
while, you know I am passing back ani forth, that is as near as 
I ever got to him. I heard the prispners singing out” That is 
him, that is him". He never looked at them at all, 

MR. BENJAMIN. Q. Isn't there a good deal of fecling in 
the prison against that man? A. I never heard any ex- 
pressions. 

MR. JOHNSTON. Judging from this word you say you heard them 
nake? A. “fhat is him", 
Q. Wag that made in akindly spiritr A. Oh no, it 


WAS not; it was not made in a kindly spirit, I tell you the 


espression "That is him". I know what was at the bottan of 





that word "That is him", 
Q. Im other words you think there is a feeling of decp hatred? 


A. Tao't think the feeling was in his favor. 

9. Then he does not have the confidence or good will of the 
average prisoner? A. No, they don't express 
themselves and I never heard only just that one time any ex- 
pression made about it. 

WR. BENJAMIN. 9. Do you draw the caclusimn that is be- 
cause he killed that man in the riot? A. Well that 
is whet I think, yes. 

0. And they are after him? A. Well, I don't know 
whether they are after him or not, These fellows will say 
that when they are in a bunch. [I w& n't think there is any of 
them desperate enough to injure him at any time or any place. 
They might make remarks about him when they are in a bunch; 
sone fellow might make that remapk, 

THE CHAIRMAN. 9. Who sentenced you here, Captain? 

A. Judge Sargent, sir, of Monterey. He was sitting for Judge 


Dumne in Sen Francisco. 
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San Quentin Prison, Monday, March 41, 1913. 
whnnweme Ce nnewe 

All the members of the Committee were present; 

also Mr. Raymond Benjamin, lst. Deputy Attorney General. 

on nnwe Sw ease 
THE CUAIRVAN; Vr. Benjamin, will you make a statenent to 
the Committee as to your views as to the scope of the inquiry 
from these men, and ask if the committee is agreeable to it? 

MR, BENJAMIN: I think with respect to the men who are in 
the incorrigible ward, if we go into the question of the reasons 
whv---the trial that they had before the Board of Directors--- 
their participation in the soO-calied riot, and all that sort of 
thing, it would require you at the same time to go into all 
the evidence on both sides of the thing. Really, the prircipal 
point is not the fact that they were first put up there, but it 
is the fact of their having to remain there, and the reason why 
they have remained there since that time. That is the principal 
proposition, it seems to me. If you gentlemen take each one of 
these men who were up there---those that pleaded guilty, or per- 
haps some of them pleaded guilty and some not guilty and had a 
trial before the Board of Directors, you would have to call 
other witnesses and go through a regular retrial of all that 
matter. Assuming that they started there in connection with the 


riot, the real point is,-I imagine, that you will not have time 


to go over it at the present time,anyhow,-if you go into it more 


extensively at some other time ---it will be the reasons why they 
have stayed there since. If vou take that particular phase of it 
now, you can get through with the matter to-day, as you indicate 

@desire to do. If you want to go into it more extensivegy 


afterwards, you can take the other end of it afterwards, when 
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you have more time. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If there is no objection, Mr. Benjamin's 
view of the scope of the inquiry this morning will be as Mr. 
Renjamin has stated it. Of course, it may be that a witness in 


his eagerness could testify to other matters, but I would sug- 


gest that we be kind to them and not be too abrupt, or leave the 


impression that we are not willing to hear them. 

MR. BENJAMIN: I don't want you gmtlemen to think that I 
am suggesting this for the purpose of limiting your inquiry at 
all, but only for the purpose of limiting it to-day s0 that you 
can get through if you wish, 


ee oe oe xr o---=-= 
TESTIMONY OF FRED HOWARD. 


BY THE CHALRMAN: 
Q. What is vour name, Mr. Howard? 
A. Fred; Fred Howard. 

THE CHAIRVAN; Mr. Howard, this is an investigating commit- 
tee avpointed by the legislature of the State of California, 
authorized to come here to San Quentin and make a searching in- 
vestigation into the conditions that exist in this institution, 
with especial relation to any unusual and unnecessary vounishment, 
or any cruel and inhuman treatment practised towards any of 
the prisoners on the part of the officers of tvis institution 
that has occurred within the last past two years. Now, Mr. Howa 
ard, have you any objection to testifying before this investi- 
gating committee? 

MR. HOWARD: No, sir. 


THE CHAIR AN; Are you conscious at this time, or are you 
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laboring under any fear or any favor which might come to you by 


reason of the fact that you would come before this committee and 
tell the facts? Are you afraid of anything because of it? 

A. Well, I am not---no, I am not afraid, but, of course, I 
won't gain anything from the prison officials by saying anything 
against the prison. 

THE CHALRMAN: The committee doesn't care whether it is for 
or against. The auestion is, to get the absolute truth of 
things. You have no objection to telling the truth,have you? 

A. No, if I say anything I will tell the truth. 
Q. Have you any objection to giving your testimony in the pres- 
ence of other gentlemen here besides the committee? There are 
some other men present here who are members of the press, but 
there are no prison officials here. 
A. (It doesn't matter if there are prison officials here, what- 
ever I say will be in the newspapers,anyhow, and they can read 
it. It don't make any difference. 

TIE CHAIRVAN: Your identity will not be disclosed. You un- 
derstand me, don't you? 

MR. HOWARD: Yes. 

THE CHAIRVAN;: Then you have no objection? 

ER. HOWARD: No, I will speak the truth. The Warden can be 
here if he wants to. I will speak the truth. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you especially want the Warden 
the room? 

MR. HOWARD: It doesn't make a bit of difference to me. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Have you any objection to being sworn as a 
witness? 


MR. HOWARD: No, sir, I have not. 
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THE CHALHVAN; Please stand up, Mr. Howard, and raise your 


ri ght hand. 
(The customary oath was administered to the witneags.) 


THE CHAIRVAN: Mr. Benjamin, as the attorney for the commit- 


tee, will ask you some general questions now. And recollect, 


Yr. Howard, for the purposes of this inouiry we will only go 
into matters that occurred within the past two years. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Mr Howard, in asking you questions, if at 
any time I shall ask you a question which you think you had 
better not answer, or prefer not to answer, vou exercise your 
own judgment with respect to that matter and savy s0. I appre- 
hend from what vou have said to the Chairman that you may think 
that you had nothing to gain by saying something one way or the 
other, and so I don't want you to think that any of the ques- 
tions that are asked of vou are asked for the purpose of getting 
you to make an answer which might think would be detrimental to 
yourself. You understand the situation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With that statement I want to ask vou this: You have been 
here just how long now? A. About four yeardé and eight 
months. 

Q. You were put in the sash and blind along about the 12th of 
June, was it? A. 10th of June. 

Q. You have been there since that time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q®. Have you been put in the Jacket since you have been up there? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You have not? A. No, sir. 

Q. Nave you been struck by any of the guards since you have 
been up there? A. No. 


Q. Since you have been up in the sash and blind have you obeyed 
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the orders of the guards, or obeyed the rules of thesash and 
blind? A. Yes, I have obeyed the rules pretty well, 


yes, sir. 


Q. Pretty well? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Have you at times disobeyed them? Is that what you mean? 


A. Well, the 15th of this month I had one meal stopped for mak- 
ing a complaint to the doctor which the guard up there thought 
was a little bit too strong. 
Q. What was the complaint that you made to the doctor that the 
guard thought was a little bit too strong? 
A. I had been feeling pretty bad up there for some time and I 
told the doctor the way I felt, and what I thought was the cause 
of it. I told the doctor that Mr. Irwin, the guard up there, 
that I thought he was putting somehhing in the food to make me 
feel miserable. And for that reason I had a meal stopped. 
WR. JOHNSTON: Q. You say you had a meal stopped? 

Yes, sir, 

How many meals a day did you get up there? 

I was getting two meals a day at this time. 

That dav you only received one meal? A. Yes, sir. 

What time in the dav did you receive that? 

About two o'clock in the afternoon. 

MR. BiiNJAMIN:Q. You say that was on the 15th of this 
month? A. Yes, sir. 
Q- 15th of March? The doctor came up to see you when you sent 
for him, did he? A. Well, he makes a trip up there maybe 
once a week. I hadn't sent for him because I know it wouldn't do 
any good. Lots of times I sent for the doctor and he wasn't no- 


tified, he didn't come up. 
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Q. How long has it been since he has been making a trip a week? 
A. I believe about the last two months. The last two months 
they have been treating us considerable better than they have 
been. 
Q. How do you mean? What change has there been? 
A. Since the 25th of January they have given us two meals a 
day, and there is less punishment, and they are treating us in 
a more civilized way every way. There has been a good many com- 
mittees up there comins around and asking questions. 
Q. What do you mean when vou say there has been less punish- 
ment? A. Well, men having lost so many meals;and 
they haven't been handcuffed up to. the door so much. 
Q. While vou have been up there have vou been cuffed up to the 
door? Ae No, I have not been. 
Q. You were given only one meal a day up uitil January? 
A. Up until the 25th of January one meal a day; one meal in 
the afternoon, that is, and bread and water in the morning. 

And a meal in the afternoon? A. Yes, sir. 

What does the meal in the afternoon consist of? 

The same as the main line gets. 

That meal is served to you at what time in the day? 

Two o'clock in the afternoon. 

You mean that right along from June 10th, when you went up 
there you got bread and water in the morning and the same as 


the main line got in the afternoon? 


A. No, the first 25 days was bread and water twice a day was 


all. 
Q. And then after the first 25 days what were the meals? 


A. A meal in the afternoon and bread.am water in the morning. 





Q. And then that continued along that way until--- 


A. The 25th of January. 
Q. And after the 25th of January what did you get? 
A. Two meals a day. 
Q. The same as the main line got? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What time in the morning was the first meal served after 
the 25th of January? A. Eight o'clock. 
Q. And it was the same as the breakfast that was served in the 
main line, you mean? A. Yes, sir. I think they gave us 
a little more---they gave us---any thing extra the line had for 
supper they handed it over and gave it to us for breakfast,and 
it made a pretty good breakfast for us. That is only since the 
25th of January. 

In the afternoon at two o'clock you had another meal? 

Yes, sir. 

That was the same as the meal the line gets? 

The same ag the main line. 

The same as the lunch, or the same as supper? 

It was what the main line got for dinner. 

The same as the third meal? A. The second meal. 

That is the noon meal? A. Yes, sir, 

WR. JOHNSTON: Q. How did vou determine that? 

A. I knew what the men got while I was eating in the dining 
roOme 
Q- From the menu? A. Yes, sir. 
Q- You say some of the men were cuffed up to the door? You were 
not cuffed up to the door at any time? A. WNo. 
Q- But you say some of the other men have been? 


A. Yes, sir. I have been quite fortunate up there in the way 
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of punishment; I can't hardly complain, myself, bvt there is 
some up there that can complain a great deal more than Il can. 
There are men up there who have been struck for nothing and put 
in the jacket and cuffed up to the door and had their meals stop- 


ped, when they were not guilty at all. 


Q. Give us their names. A. Cassidy is one. I don't 


know the other man's name. 
Q. Do you know Lopez? A. Yes, a Mexican. 
Q@. Is he still up there? A. Yes, sir. 
@. Was he treated that way, too? 
A. Yes, he was in the jacket twice. He went crazy up there for 
a while. 
Q. Was he innocent, was he unjustly treated? 
A. Well, he was on the other sice; I don't know exactly know 
whether he was unjustly treated, or not, but he could tell you 
better than I could. 

Do you think he deserved the treatment he got? 

No, I donrt think he did. 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. You don't know what he did? 

A. He was on the other side, and you are not allowed to talk. 
Q. It is one of the rules of the sash and blind when you are up 
there that you are not allowed to talk to each other at all? 
A. No, sir. 
Q.- You are not allowed to make any noise in the cell? 
A. Wo. 
Q. Of any kind? A. No. \ 
Q. Are vou permitted to speak to the guards when they come by, 
to ask them for anything? A. Yes, if we have occasion 


to; we are not supposed to talk to them just to be talking, but 
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if we have any occasion--- 
Q. That is what I mean. What other rules are there with respect 


to your conduct while in the sash and blind? 


A. Well, you are put ina cell and told not to doany talking 


and not to make any noise. That is about all there is. There 
is nothing else up there. You come out of the cell but once a 
week for about four or five minutes exercise; that is all the 
exercise we have had since I have teen up there. 
Q. Which cell vere you in? A. I was in No. 4. I1 was in 
number two part of the time, arc then I was moved in number 
three. 
Q. Who was next to you in number four? 
A. Roberts is in number two now, and Meyers is in number four. 
Q You mentioned Cassidy as being one of those who has been 
in the jacket? A. I don't know whether he was in 
the jacket, or not, but he was handcuffed up to the door, and 
he was on one side of the cell house, and the guards took him 
out, and as he passed around the end of the cell house where 
no prisoner could see him, they assaulted him and clubbed him. 
I heard the clubbing. They out him in a cell on the other side. 
Q. When was this? A. I guess this occurred about less 
than two months ago. 

Is he there now? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What guard was it? A. Irwin, Wambold and Grubb. 
Q. Were they all three there at the time? A. Yes,sir. 
Qe What you have stated now constitutes the amount of punish- 
ment that has been administered to you since you have been up 
there? Ae Yes, sir. Roberts made a compleint to Captain 


Randolph up there a short time age about being punished,he said 
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"it is pretty hard to punish an innocent man",and he said “It is 
better to punish an innocent man than let a guilty man escape." 
Q@. Will you state what his words were, as near as you can re- 


member? A. Roberts says to him--of course, he was talk- 


ing kind of low in his cell and I couldn't very plainly here. It 


geems he made a complaint about being punished innocently, and 
the captain says, “Well, you can't very well help that. Every- 
body up here ought to behave themselves for the benefit of every 
one who is up here"---words to that effect, But,anyhow, he 
seemed to think it would be better to punish an innocent man 
than let a guilty ma escape. 

Q. Did he think that, or say that? 
A. His words led me to think that. 
Q. That is vour conclusion as to what he was thinking? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not as to what he said? 
A. They do punish innocent men up there. 
Q. What were the exact words that Captain Randolph used on that 
occasion? A. If you send for Roberts he can tell 
you that better than 1 can. 
THE CHAIHUAN;Q. From what Captain Randolph said--and you 

have now stated it in substance what he did say, from those words 
that he said you concluded that he wanted to convey the fact 
that he would rather punish an innocent man than let anybody 
escape? A. Yes, sir. 

Q- “hen the officerg took Cassidy around the corner---Grubb, 
Wambold and Irwin,---and you heard them assault him and club 
him, what did you hear the officers, if anything, say? 
A. There was not a word said. All I heard was Cassidy seemed to 


be---they must have been choking him from the noise I heard,but 





I heard no words spoken by the guards at all. 


Q. Was he making a suffocating noise? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did you hear him fall? 
A. There was such an awful scuffle that I don't really know 
whether he fell, or not, but I suppose he did. They must have 
had him on the floor. 
Q.- Did you hear any blows struck? 
A. Yes, I heard the blows from a club. They carry these leather 
clubs up there that long (indicating). 
Q. You didn't see Cassidy at all? 
A. No, it was around the corner. Nobody could see them; they 
waited until they got him around the corner. 
G@. You didn't hear Cassidy say anything? A. No. 
Q. And you didn't hear an o*ficer say anything? A. No. 

WR. BENJAMIN: Q. Was Cassidy celling on the same side you 
were? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At that time? A. Yes, sir. 
Q.- Did they take him past your cell? 


A. No, took him «xround the other end. 


a 
Q. Which other end? A. I was near the north end of the 
cell house, and they took him around the south end. The building 
is fifteen cells long. 

Qe How far trom your cell was he ceiling? 

A. I think he was about cight or nine cells away, somewhere 
around there. 

Q. Had you heard anything occurring between him and the guards 
before they took him around the cells and took him there? 

A. No, not at that time, bui a few days before that he claimed 


that Irwin was coping his food and making him sick,and he threw 
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a pan of beans out on the floor. That is the reason they assault- 


ed him. 
Q@. And they didn't do anything to him for how long after he 


had thrown the beans out on the floor? 

A. So far as I know, not until they took him out of the cell, 
unless they stopped his meals; they may have stopped his meals 
without my knowing it. 

0. Did they wait two or three days before they took him out and 
assaulted him this way? 

A. No, they waited until the regular day to clean the cells. 
They clean the cells once a week. 

Q. The regular day to clean the cells? A. Yes, sir. 

MR. JOHNSTON: Q@. What were you sent up for, Howard,in the 
prison? A. Doing life sentence; escaping from Folsom in 
1904; for getting away from Folsom in that break of 1903. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. You were charged with murder of the first 
degree? A. Yes, sir. 

MR. JOHNSTON: Q. Life imprisonment? A. Yes, sir. 

THE CHALRVAN:Q. How long after Cassidy had been assaulted 
by these guards as you think, before you again saw Cassidy? 

A. I have not seen Cassidy since I have been up there. I can't 
see him except when you are walking by the cell; it is pretty Bak 
datk in the cell. If I saw the man in front of me I wouldn't 

know him; but this is what I heard. 

Q. They didn't bring him back any time by your cellsw so that you 
could see him? A. Wo, sir, it wasn't necessary to do 

that. I was celling at this end, and they took him around that 
end and put him on the other side. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. You couldn't see from your cell when they 


took him out of the cell? A. No, thev couldn't see. 
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Q. And you couldn't see the guard or Cassidy at that time as 


they were taking him around from where you were? 


A. No. 


THe CHALIRVAN: Q. What is the furniture in your cell since 


you have been there? What does it consist of? 
A. A mattress on the floor and two or three blankets--some of 
them two and some of them three. You can get an extra one of 
the doctor; a wash basin and a tin bucket. 
Q. Nothing to sit on? A. No---well, there is a kind 
pf patent water close, that is all. Otherwise, nothing to sit 
OMe 
Q. You have a water closet in there, do you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
QO. Does the cell have plenty of air in it? 
A. They smell pretty bad when you come in them after being 

of them a few minutes. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. The doors are criss-cross doors? 
Yes, sir. 
They are not solid doors like that? 


No, they are lattice work, sort of cross. 


’ 
THE CHAIRVAN:Q. Is the water that they furnish you pure 
fresh water? A. Thev give you water three times a day. 
Q- Does that amount consist of enough water for you? 
A. Yes, I have always had enough water. 

WR. RYAN;Q. Is there a man up there called the owl? 

A prisoner? 

Yes. A. Yes, sir. 


Is he still up there? A. Yes, sir. 


McKay? A. Yes, he is up there. 
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Q. Do you know if Grubb singled him out and treated him cruelly 


at all? A. Grubb,I heard, singled some of them out 
for cruelty, but I don't know whether he did McKay. 
Q@. Has any one come along and slapped a towel ir your face? 


A. I don't know whether he has hit anybody with the towel, but 


only a short while ago Meyer came up to the cell and he accused 


him of lookins at him, and he handcuffed him up to the door. 
Q. Does Grubb use abusive language to you? 
A. Yes, he does. 
Q. At all times? A. Well, he hasn't lately, since all 
this investigating--only a few weeks lately--about two weeks ago 
he hung Myers up to the door for almost nothing. 

THE CHAIRWAN:Q. State what abusive language Grubb would 
use to the inmates; state the language in substance? 
A. I heard him say to one prisoner: SH the line, “I will 
put you in the jacket and squeeze the God damned shit out of 
you". That is what he said. 
Q. When was that? A. That was quite a little while 
AZO 
Q. Who was the man? A. Grubb. I don't know who the prisoner 
was. Remarks like that were quite common, so I didn't pay much 
a tention to it. And heard from another prisoner--Arthur McKay 
told me this---"Get up here, you son of a bitch;you testified 
against me", and he handcuffed him up to the door. 
Q. When was it that he told McKay that? 
A. The 6th of November. There was also a gentleman up there, 
a sort of investigating committee, outside right shortly after 
that. 


Q. 6th of November last? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Was he usually obscene or profane in his talk to prisoners? 
A. He very seldom speaks to the prisoners because he has the 
midnight till morning watch. I have heard him make two or three 
obscene remarks myself. 
Q. Profane? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Cursing? A. Yes, sir, swearing. 
Q@. Would he do that at all times, or only just occasionally? 
A. On occasions, not at all times. 
Q. Upon these occasions was it provoked by anything ‘hat a 
prisoner had said to him? 
A. No, a prisoner seldom speaks to a guard up there unless the 
guard first speaks to him. 
Q. Do you mean to say that without any provocation, or with- 
out any prisoner saying anything to the officer first, that he 


was in the habit of using cursing language or profane language 


towards a prisoner? Do you understand my question now? 


A. Yes, sir. Well, I donrt know. The way it is up there, if 
yOu are standing up to the door and look out, that might calla 
remark like that from a guard--fjfust looking out of your wicket. 
It is not necessary to say anything or do anything. 
Q. That doesn't answer my question. If you don't understand it 
I will repeat it or have the reporter read it. I would like to 
have you answer that question directly, if you will. Not that I 
want to disturb you, but I want you to get it right. 

(The revorter read the question.) 
A. Well, now, here, this is the way it is: I have heard him 
Make those remarks, and of course, I couldn't sav that I heard 
nothing---that I heard nothing that was done out of the way by 


the prisoner. And his style seems to be--he has a bulldozing 
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style, and a bulldozer naturally, is looking for trouble, and 


he has made remarks to prisoners that were not called for at 
all. 
Q. Since you have been up in the sash and blind has this officer 
Grubb, or any other officer, come to your cell or address you 
without you having first spoken to him, in any insulting degree, 
profane or obscene manner or language? 
A. Yes, Grubb came up to my cell once. He was in his room 
and his room was pretty close to my cell and the door was open, 
and I was walking up and down in the cell, and naturally, turn- 
ing, mv eye would take in his room, and he came up to the door 
and called me down for doing that. 
Q. State what he said? 
A. He said a whole lot, and, of course, he got me started and I 
talked back to hime Anyhow, he said, "What are vou looking 
for?" I remember that. "What are you looking for? Are you 
looking for trouble"? I said "What do you mean?" He savs “What 
are you watching me for?" I saya "I aint watching you". And I 
got kind of angry, myself, and he was pretty mad, so mad that 
he shook, and he says, "You will get all that is coming to you. 
"You will be up here for a long while". He didn't use as profane 
language towards me as he did towards others. 
Q. Is that the only occasion now? 
A. That is the only occasion that he ever called me down since 
I have been up ¢t} 

MR. MC CARTHY:Q. I would like to ask about the strait 
jacket. You have known the strait-jacket to be used up there? 
A. Yes, sir. Do you know if a man goes into the jacket and has 


been in the jacket quite a time and promises to be good, will he 





be released immediately by the guard? 


A. Well, I don't know; I don't think so. 

Q. You mean to say they will keep him ir there as long as they 
please? A. Six hours is the limit. 

Q. But if a man offers to be good, will they release him? 

A. Well, they might; I couldn't say for sure. Some of them 

get out before the six hours are up. They crippled a man ir the 
jacket last August---Tracy---for just doing a little talking to 
another prisoner. 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. A mar who was up there? A. Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIBRMAN:Q. Is he there now? 
A. No; they took him down shortly before Christmas. 
Q. Is he in this i:stitution now? 
A. I don't know. Tracy is a young negro. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Tracy or Marshall? 

A. Tracy is the name. 1 heard him called Tracy up there. 
Q. How did they cripple him? 
A. One of his arms is paralyzed. 

MR. MC CARTHY: Q. Did you ever know Grubb to come along to 
the cell and say "You sons of bitches, if you don't stop holler- 
ing I will open up every one of your cells and cut every one of 
your throats?" A. I never heard him say it. 

MR. FARWELL:Q. What was in the food that you complained 
about? 

THE CHAIRMAN: You didn't complain about the food yoursel? ? 
It was somebody else? 

A. Wo, I made a complaint about the food, too, about the way 
he was feeding. I was under the impression that Irwin was putt- 


ing something in the food as an increase of punishment. 
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Q. Do you know what it was? A. Wo, sir, I do not. 


Q. Could you tell from the taste? 

A. Just a burning sensation in the food after eating, sometimes 
it would leave a burning sensation in the mouth and stomach. 

Q, At any time since you have been up in the sash and blind 
under punishment, have you made at any time application to the 


court or prison authorities to be released, and promise to con- 


form to the rules if they would release you? 
A. If they leave me down out of there? 

Q. Yes. A. I have asked Captain Randolph and Warden 
Hoyle. 

Q. Upon the occasion that you made this avplication to Captain 
Randolph what reply did Captain Randolph make? 

A. The captain throws everything on to the warden; he sent it 
up to the warden. 

Q- Then, in your application to the warden what did Warden 
Hoyle say to you? A. He said, “Do you honestly think 
"that you ought to go down"? I gaid "I think I ought to go 

down on account of my health being poor. I have been taking this 
emulsion of cod-liver oil for the last two months and I had a 
pain in there all the time". 

Q- How old are you? Ae 49. 

Qe How much time have you spent in prison? 

A. On this sentence? 

Q. No, in all. A. Five years and eight months at Folsom, 
and four years and sight months in this prison. 

Q. Did Warden Hoyle speak kindly to you or unkindly? 

A. Well, the Warden speaks kindly enough, and that is about the 


Size of it. 
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d you tell Warden Hoyle that if they would let you out you 
- ° J 


would conform to the prison rules? 


A. Yes, I told him I could behave myself just as well 


next person. 


« 


Q. When was that, how long ago? 


A. The last time I asked him was about two weeks ago. 

Q. Did you send for him when you had these interviews with 
him? A. I have asked to see him, but never fot to see 
him, because I don't believe they notified him, or even if they 


o, he wouldn't bother to come upe He takes his own time to come 


a 
Q. You think that when you osk for him through one of the 
guards, either Guard Iriwin or Wambold, that they wouldn't con- 
vey your request to the Warden? 
A. I don't think they would. 

MR. RYAN: That might be the reasor why the warden cidn't 


come to see you? Might not that be the reason why the Warden 


hasn't come to see you? 
A. Eecause he wasn't told? 
Q.- Ina your honest opinion. We are in just a frank,honest dis- 


cussion. e want to find out the truth. 


A. Well, he might come and he might not. He don't care about 
being bothered too much. 

je But he did come to see you, did he not? 

A. Yes, he comes up there of his own accord without being sent 
for. 

Q- He did hear you when you made your request of him? 


A. Oh, he listened to me. 


WR. JOHNSTON: Q. What were vou sent to Folso~ for? 





A. Robbery. 

Q. Night or day time? A. In the evening. 

Q. And your sentence? A. Fifteen years. Another thing: 
we were up there five months without anything to read;nothing 
to read for five months. 

Q. In the sash and blind? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During the time that you have been up there, were you on 
bread and water any of the time? 

A. The first twenty-five days was bread and water. 

Q. Since you have been up there has there been any of them ree 


leased? A. Yes, there was five came down last Janu- 


ary,and they have been taking them down one ard two at a time. 


Q. Those that were taken down, were they those who had been 
punished, or who had not been? 
A. No, I don't believe they had been punished; some of them 
had been. 
Q. The inclination seems to be, so far as you can judge, to 
let those who have been punished least go down first? 
A. It seems that way,though I had not been punished up to Janu- 
ary,and they didn't let me down. I have not been punished but 
once since I have been up there, and that was the 15th of this 
month. 
@. Have you ever been in the dungeon since you have been xp 
here? A. Yes, this has been my second time upstairs. 
Q. Do you call that "the dungeon"? 
Ae No, the dungeon is the other place down below. 

MR. JOHNSTON:Q. Have vou been in the dungeon? 
A. I was ina couple of times, once for fighting and another 
time for a little insolence to a guard, a little back talk to a 


guard. 
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Q. You have been in the dungeon twice and in the sash and 


blind twice? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Since you have been here have you been put in the strait- 
jacket? A. I was put ir the jacket in December, 


1908. 


Q. How long? A. Several hours; I don't know just how 

long. 

Q. What was that for? A. Striking a prisoner, a kind of 

a fight. 

Q. You have been punished five times? 

A. This is the fourth time I have been punished. 

Q. You were ir the jacket once? 

Ae That was the time I was in the dungeon. It was all one. 

Q@. How many times have you had your privileges taken away from 

you since you have been here? 

A. I don't believe I have had them taken once; I don't think I 

lost them once. Of course, when you sare punished you lose 

your privileges also. 

Q. For how long a time? A. All the time that I was under- 

foing punishment upstairs. 

Q. The privileges, does that mean to take away your tobacco and 

the privilege of seeing visitors and writing? A. Yes, sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN:Q. What do you get to read? Have you got 

stuff to read up there now? A. Yes, we get one book a week. 

MR. MC CARTHY:Q. You were in the Folsom preak of 1904? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q- Been here four years? A. And eight months. 

Q- Did you do time in any other place between the Folsom break 


and here? A. I was brought from Colorado prison. I was 





in that prison eleven months. 


MR. FARWELL:Q. What is the length of that stick that the 


guard hit you with? Some time back in your testimony you spoke 


about a club that they used. How long was that club? 

A. About a foot and a half long. 

Q. How heavy? Ae About an inch and a quarter, or an inch 
and a half in dciameter. 

Q. What was the material? Wood? 

A. Covered with leather. 

Q. Wood covered with leather? A. I don't know whether it 
was wood; it was covered with leather; I don't know what was 
inside. 

MR. JOHNSTON: Q@. You say you were in the break of 1903? 

Yes, sir. 
You were at liberty for how long? A. For four years. 
And then you were apprehended in Colorado? 
I was brought back from Missouri to Colorado. 
You were in Colorado how long? 
A. I was in the Colorado Prison eleven months, doing a fourteen 
year sentence. 
Qe What for? A. Robbery. 
Qe Have you had any other prison sentence besides those you 
have testified to? A. Those three are all; Folson, 
Colorado and here. 

'Re FARWELL:Q. Robbery each time? A. Robbery twice. 
Captain Randolph was the cause of all the trouble in this prison. 
The. cause of that riot last June was on account of the way he 
treated the prisoners. He has a big side table there, and he 
robbed the main line to feed them. That is what caused the dis- 


content. 





That is what is called the "red front"? 

The “white front"---that is another establishment. 

Where is this place, you say, that they robbed the main 
mess, to feed--- A. What they call the side 
line ate before the main line, and they used to eat better. I 
don't know whether they have cone away with that since, but that 
was the cause of the riot; and the stew had rotten meat in it 
there for a while, and sometimes there wouldn't be enough to go 
around. Since that it is a great deal better. 

Q. We have had a number of witnesses up here, and we have gone 
into that thing, so we have confined the testimony now princi- 
pally to the punishment, because we have had perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five prisoners who have testified to the riot and to 
the food that was served. 
A. I didn't know that. We don't know nothing much upstairs. 
Qe You don't get much communication with the outside? A. No. 
MR. MC CARTHY:Q. You spoke of a certain class of prison- 
ers eating at a side table? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What class do you mean by that? 
A. The men, I believe, got that, I believe, for bringing infor- 
mation to Captain Randolph. 
Q. Stool-pigeons? A. Yes, sir. 
They get special privileges? 
Yes, sir; if you are a st@ol pigeon you can get anything off 
Captain Randolph, and if you are not you can't get anything 
off of him. 


Q. That is in existence now? A. I suppose it is. It will 


be as long as Captain Randolph is in the prison,and his system 


must be looked up to by everybody. He comes up there and tells 
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must be looked up to by everybody. He comes up there and tells 
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you it is all up to the Warden, and it is him that is doing the 


whole business. He influences the Warden, but I hold him res- 
possible for everything that is going on. 

Q. Do you know who some of those stool pigeons are? 

A. Well, they are pretty well protected. 

Q. You don't care to give their names? 

A. No, I wouldn't care to stool on anybody. 

WHE CHAIRMAN:Q. Do the other inmates of this institution 
know who the stool pigeons are? 
A. I suppose some of them know. 

WR. JOHNSTON: Q. Wher aman is a stool pigeon it is pretty 
well known among all the prisoners, isn't it? 

A. Some of the prisoners don't try to conceal it. A stool 
pigeon, of course, will pose as a square man and they are pro- 
tected, because if they ‘ere not protected they couldn't get any 
information. 

VR. FARWELL:Q. Did vou ever see any man's back exposed 
and having any black and blue marks on it from being beat up 
anywhere? A. No, I haven't noticed anything. Up 
there there is no chance of noticing anything. 

Q. They never took a prisoner out of a cell anywhere to give him 
a bath, or do anything of that sort, so that you could see the 
marks? A. The cell that I am in, there is nobody passes 
my cell; I can't see them, because I am at the end,and they 

all pass away from me. No one comes towards me,and they all 

pass from me. 

THE CHAIRIAN:Q. How often were you permitted to bathe 
since you got up to the sash and blind? 


A. Once in two weeks. 
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Were you supplied with a towel or soap in your cell? 
They give you a piece of soap and give you a rag for a towel... 

MR. FARWELL:Q. Did you hear anybody being choked? 
A. When Cassidy was clubbed there he was being choked, from 


the sound. Tere is men up there who can tell you a great deal 


s 


more about the punishment than I, because I have not been pun-= 


ished, except losing that éne meal; but there is others that 
can tell you more about that than I can. There is about twenty 
more up theree 

VR. RYAN:Q. How do you feel at this time? That vou have 
had about enough of the sash and blind? 
A. I aint feeling---I am feeling like a wreck; I am not feel- 
ing near as good as I did when I went up there. 
Q@. You feel like you would like to be out of there now? 
A. Yes; I feel weak and nervous from being locked up there,and 
used up in every Way, no exercise, and you get no fresh air. 

WR. BENJAMIN; I will read this into the record: 

"#243044 Howard, 

"Punishment record during solitary confinement. 

"June 10th. 1912 to Julv 4th. 1912. Bread and water. 

"July 4th. 1912 to January 25th. 1913. One mea®. a day. 

"January 25th. 1914 to date two meals per day. 

“arch 15th. 1914 on bread and water for being insolent 

agitating that his food was doped. 

"March 25the 1913. Accused Guard Irwin of doping his food." 


me oe oe oe oe ow oe x= ee ee 





TESTIMONY OF HARY RAYMOND. 
aaneGoane 

THE CHAIRMAN: What is your first name? 

MR. RAYMOND: Harry Raymond. 
Q. Are you from the sash and blind? A Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Raymond, this is an investiagting com- 
mittee appointed by the Legislature of the State of California, 
empowered to come to San Quentin Prison to make inquiries regard- 


ing the administration of affairs in this institution, with 


special reference to any unusual cruel punishment on the part 


of any of the officers of the institution towarcs the prisoners 
that has occurred within the past two years. Have you any objec- 
tion to testifying before the Committee on any of these matters? 
A. No, sire 
Q. Have you any objection to giving your testimony in the pres- 
ence of people other than members of the Comittee? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Are you willing to be sworn 2s a witness? 
A. Yes, sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN; You will please stand up and raise your right 
hand. 
(The customary oath was here administered to the wit- 
ness.) 
THE CHALRMAN; Mr. Benjamin, the deputy attorney general, 
will ask you a few questions. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q. You have been up in the sash and blind 
since the 10th of last June? A. Yes, sir, 10th or llth. 
Q. Have you been let down since then at all? 


A. No, sir. 
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Been there constantly since that time? Ae Yes, sir. 
This is your third terp is it? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Three-timer? A. Yes, sir. 


@. You are serving ten years this time for grand larceny? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q, From Alameda county? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. We have had a number of men before us, twenty or thirty,or 

more, who have tes*tified about the riot in the dining room and 
the troubles there, and so the commi tee thinks it has sufficient 
testimony on that line now, and we want to talk to you and ask 

you about the conditions and occurrences up in the sash and 

blind since vou have been there, particularly. The Comnittee 

has been given to understand that you have been put in the jack- 
et up there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. When was that? A. That was in July. 

Q. Last July? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know about the date? Was it the latter part of July, 

or the middle of July? A. About the time the Board met; 

about the middle. 

Q. About the time the Board of Directors met,you mean? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the occasion? What had happened and what was done at 
that time that vou were put in the jacket? For how long were you 
in the jacket? A. Six hours. 

Q. Just one stretch? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What broughtit about? 

A. Well, a guard named Grubb, I believe his name is---I think 
that is his name; I am not certain; he cane up at 12 o'clock 


one night and accused me of talking. He savs, "What are you talk- 
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ing for"? I says “I aint talking". He says “I heard you,you 


"son of a bitch, you will go in the jacket in the morning”. So he 
went away and came back in about five minutes and opened the 
door and says "Come on out here", and I went out. He got behind 

me and he said “If you make any noise I will knock vour block 
off". I went around the gux corner, and the other guard was 
there with a strait-jacket. He put a coat on me and buttoned it 
up my back. When he put tis coat on, or when he »ut the strait 
jacket on, he didn't give me time to catch on to the bottom of 
my sleeve, and all the shirts and sleeves of the coat went up 
around my muscles. So I told him to take the strait jacket off 
and let me go in right. He took it off, and I held on to my 
sleeves, and he put me in the strait-jacket. He commenced to 
lace me up,and when he got half way through the rope broke. He 
went and got another rope, and he sat down on the floor and put 
his two legs in my ribs, one leg here and one leg here,and got 
half way down off from there as a man would, playing tug of 
ware I went over his feet, under his legs;when he pulled me 
he pulled me over on himself, on his own legs. So he got up and 
he held me about two feet and a half from the ground and let my 
body fall on the ground three or four times; my face would hit a 
thing he had there for a blanket, rigged up as a kind of a 
pillow. That is 4111 have got to say about the strait-jacket. 
Q. That is the only time you have been in the jacket while you 
were up there since you have been up in the sash and blind? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You have been put in the jacket at other times before this? 
Yes, sir. 


About how many times have you been punished with the facket? 





A. In all my time here? 


Q, In your various terms that you have served? 


A. I have been in twenty houre once, without being taken out. 
I was in it 66 hours at another time. 
Q, How many years ago was that? 
A. That was a good many years ago; I can't exactly remember; 
about seven or eight vears, since I was in it previous. 

WR, TOHNSTON:Q. When vou were in it 66 hours, do you mean 
continuously? A. No, six hours in and six hours out. 


\e 


MR. MC CARTHY:0Q. You say vou were in six hours? Did at 


any time the guard ask you if you wanted to be released? 


MR. BENTJAVIN:Q. Did you ask the guard to be relcased? 
No, sir. 
MR. MC CARTHY:Q. He let you stay? A. Yes, sir. 
Qe You didn't offer any suggestion that you wanted to get out, 
or promise to be good, that vou would not break any rules? 
A. Wo. 
Q. You were willine to stay in the fJacket? 
A. No, I was not willing. 
Q. didn't offer to be good or ask to he relcased® 
A. Wo, sir, I did not. 
Q. You just took it? A. Yes, sir. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q. After you were put ir 
outsice of vour cell at that time, were vou? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And after you vere put in the facket were you taken back in 
the cell? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Laid down on the bed there? A. Yes, sir. 
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MB. FARWELL:Q. In your own cell? A. Yes,sir. 


Yould you pass in front of other cells going back and forth? 


In front of one; 1 was in the second cell. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q@. You were in the second cell? 
Yes, sir. 
Text to Howard? Ae Next to Fennell. 
You mean that you were in Cell No. 2 
Ceil No. 29. 
On the other side? A. Yes, sir. 


Did you ever see anybod: laced up in the facket and being 


arried in front of your cell? 


Q. 
A. 
Qs 
A. 
Qe 
Q. 
Q. 


Yes, I seen a colored man named Marshall. 
MR. BENTATIN:Q. Is Marshall sometimes know as Tracy? 
Yes, sir. 
MR. JOMNSTON:Q@. How many times have you been in, this 
A. How many times have I been in this time? 
A. About a year and a half. 
is your sentence? A. Ten vears. 
How long back was it when you served your second term? 
I was released in 1909. 
How long before you got back in again? 
Two years and a half. 
What is your occupation? Ae I ama ball-player. 
What was the length of your second term? 
Light years. 
Did you serve the entire term or did you have credits? 
I hed credits. 
How long was your first term? A. Five years. 
Did you serve the entire term? A. No, sir. 


You had credits? Ae Yes, sir. 





Q. How long were you out between the first and second? 


A. Two years, about. 
Q. Where did you play ball? I refuse to answer that 


question. 

MR. MC CARTHY:Q. Did you play professional ball? 
A. Yes, sir. 

MR. JOHNSTON: G@. What is your age “ow? A. 47. 
Q. How old were you wher you first were confined here? A. 21. 
Q. Were all of the charges grand lerceny? A. No, sir. 
Q. What was the first one? 
A. The first one was burglary in the second degree. 
Q. And the second one? A. Assault with a deadly weapon 
with prior conviction. 

THE CHALRVAN:Q. Is Raymond your true name? A. No,sir. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Have you had any other punishments admin- 
istered to you since you have been in the sash and blind? 

Yes, sir. 

None with the tacket? Ae Noe 

What were the other punishments administered? 

Bread and water. 

That is, they tock your meals from you? A. Yes, sir. 
Qe What were those things for? 
A. He said I was making a noise, and for bidding a fellow good- 
bye once, a man that was going out. 
Q. Talking to another prisoner? Ae A man was going out and 
I said good-bye to him. He said "Good-bye, fellows",and I an- 
swered back "Good-bye". 

MR. FARWELL:Q. You got what for that? 


A. Bread and water. 





WR. BENJAMIN: Q. For how long? 


A. Three davs, and then I was on eleven days bread and water. 
Q. For another breach of the rules? A. Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN:Q@. What guard was it that reported you for 
punishment because you said good-bye to the ottgoing prisoner? 
A. It was Irwin. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Is that all that you said to him at the 

time? A. That is all. 
Q. You say you were put on bread and water for eleven days one 
time? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What was that for? A. I was reported for making a 
noise. 
Q. Had you been making any noise? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Talking to any of the other prisoners? A. No, sir. 
Q. Anything of that kird at all? A. No, sir. 
Q. Was it in the day or night that you had been making a noise? 

I didn't make any noise. 

When was it you were accused, I mean, of making a noise? 

He came around there in the day time and said I was reported 
for making a noise. He didn't state when, where or what. 
Q. Who said that? A. Irwin. 
Q.- Have you been punished at other times up there? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q- About how many times all told? 
A. About three or four times. When he has given other people 
eight slices of bread, he gave me three. That was when I was 


getting bread and water for breakfast. I asked him what he was 


giving it to me for, and he told me because I didn't get up and 


get it right away. I asked him, I says, "How is it you called 
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this man down next door, because he was taking it right away, the 


other morning?" He said, “If you don't take the bread I will take 
it". Another man next door was getting two meals a day,and he 

was getting eight pieces of bread. 

Q. How do you know he was getting eight pieces of bread? 

A. I could see it up on the wicket. 

Q. How is the bread served to you? 

A. Just taken uv and placed on the wicket. 

Q. Is it put in a can? Ae 

Q. What is it that is put in these suall cans? 

A. Stew and beans. 

Q. You could see that this other man was gstting eight slices 

of bread? A. About eight slices. I have got eight sli- 
ces up there, which was supposed to be the regular ration there 
for a long time. 

Q. When you are on bread and water you get eight slices, is that 
the idea? A. Yes, and when I was on bread and water- 
when I was getting one meal a day I was getting eight slices. 

All of a sudden he cut my bread down to three slices,and when 

I asked him the reason for it, that was the reagon he gave me, 
that I didn't get up and take it away right away quick. 

Q. Was that in the morning that you were given the three sli- 
ces of bread, or was that when vou vwere---- 

Ae That was several mornings. 

Q. Did he short you on bread with your meals when you were get- 
ting a meal--not, wher you were on bread and water now, but when 
you were getting a meal; was that when you got three slices, or 
Was it you were having only bread and water? 


A. That was when I was getting one meal a day; I was getting 
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bread and water for breakfast and one meal for dinner. 


Q. How many slices of bread did he give you in the morning when 


you were getting bread and water in the morning? 
A. Hight slices. 
Q. It was not when you were on bread and water diet, just bread 
and water once a day, that he shorted you down to three slices; 
it was when you were getting one meal a day. By one meal a day 
you mean when you got stew and beans, don't you? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That is what you mean by one meal a day? A. Yes, sir. 

And that was when he was giving you the three slices, was 

A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You were getting eight slices in the mornins and three slices 
with the mea} in the afternoon? 
A. No, I was gettingthree slices in the morning. 
Q@. Then the meal in the afternoon? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. About two o'clock? A. Yes, sir. 
Q- When you were on bread and water, do you mean that you were 
getting bread and water once a dav and nothing else all day? 

Is that the idea? A. No, sir. 
Q. Explain to the committee? 
A. What was that question you asked me? 
Q. When you were on bread and water as a punishment---suppose 
you have had your meal taken away, as a punishment; would you 
have bread and water only once a day? A. Twice a day. 
Q. When you were getting bread and wat r twice a day how many 
Slices of bread would be given? 
A. Eight slices at each meal. 


Q. There was once for three days that you were on bread and 





water? Ae Yes, sir. 


Q. And once for eleven days’ A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Were there other times as well that you were on bread and 
water? A. No, sir. 
Q. Thosé were the onlv times? 
A. Yes; when I first vent up there I was twentv-four days on 
pread and water. 
THE CHAIRMAN:Q. Was this strait-jacket paivful to you? 
Yes, sir. 
How long aft-r you were laced in the jacket before you began 
sense pain? 
MR. BuNJAMIN; Q. Feel pain. 
After I was laced in it? 
THis CHALRMAY: Yes. 
A. Ten minutes, five minutes, something like that; a very short 
time, anyhow. 
Qe. Can vou descrile to the committee in your own way the 
nature of your pain, or your sensations after ten minutes of 
time? A. I could describe it to you in poetry. I 
could describe to vou solitary confinement in poetry. 
Q.- The Committee would like to get at the facts as to suffering. 
A. That is suffering; it is a suffering--your kidneys seem to 
be getting like he was pressing them in his hands,or something 
like that. 
Q.- Is the pain sharp, or dull, or numbness of sensation? 
A. It seems like the kidneys is jumping, trying to pull away 
from something, and your hands feel twice as big as the are; 
they feel like they are all swelled up. 


Q. Is it something of the sensation that a person sometimes 
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whenever his arm is asleep at night? Do you know what that term 
means? A. Yes, something similar to that,but it all 
gets dead, and then it comes to life again. 

Q. Then what & the sensation when it comes to life again as you 
say? A. It is pain. 


Q. Sharp pain? Ae Yes, pain in the hart and pair right 


here in the stomach; I had sharp pains. 


Q. What time in the day did you say they put you in the jacket? 


Did you say that was at night? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What time in the night? A. A few minutes after 12 
o'clock. 
Q. But he had come to you just previous ard said to you, "I am 
going to pvutvou i» the jacket to-morrow"? A. Yes, sir. 
Q.- But, instead of that he came right back and put you in the 
jacket? A. Yes, sir. 
Qe ‘e he put vou in the jucket was there any doctor came 
and examined you? A. No, sir. 
Q. Can you give us the names of persons who knew that you went 
in the jucket that night and saw you? 
A. Fennell, Buchanan---that was a man celling next door to me. 
Qe Did you cry our with pain? A. No. 
Q.- Did you moan? A. No, sir. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Did vou swell up when you were put in the 
jacket? A. I tried to swell up as much as I could. 
Q- Did you have any bowel movement while vou vere in the 
jacket? A. No, sir. 
Q. Any urinal discharges? Did you pass any water? 
A. No, sir. 


MR. JOHNSTON:Q@. You say you had 24 hours once. Was that 





continuously? A. Yes---twenty hours, I think. 


Q@. You say thet was cotinuously, twenty hours straight? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During that time did you have any discharge from your bow- 
els? A. No, not from my bowels. 

Q But urine vou did? A. Yes, sir. 

WR. PENJAMIN:90. That was how many vears ago? You said 

eight or nire vears ago, or more than that? 

A. About 1900 some time, I think. 

Q. Was that here? Ae Yes. 

Q. Who was the arden? A. I don't remember whether 
it was Tompkins, I think--- 

MR. RYAN:Q. Who was the captain? 

Captain Varrison. 

THe CHALRYAN:Q. Have you ever known, while you have been 
in the wash and blind, any one of the guards to either speak 
insultingly, or swear or curse at the men that they locked up 
in those cells? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you rive the committee their names and about the times 
and what they said? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Pleasé do go. A. There was a man in the next cell to 
me, in No. 30, naved Fennell. At five o'clock one morning this 
guard named Grubb came to his door and says---- 

Qe Tell about the time that was; fix the time approximately? 

A. It is pretty hard for me to fix time up there. 

Q.- I know it is, but give the committee as near as you can the 
time? A. Well, it was before November. 

Q.- November of 1912? A. Yes. It was before the doctor 


and the lady came up there---the lady reporter came up there. 
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They came up the e in November. It was previous to that time. 
Yes, I can fix the time, too. It was some time in August. 

Q. 1912? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Proceed. A. hither the latter part of July or August. 
He came to his door and he says, “Come up here. What are you mak- 
ing that noise about?" Fennell says to him, "I aint making no 
noise". He says, "I will squeize the shit out of you in that 
"“Sacket, you son of a bitch. Go and lay down there". So he went 
away. Another day he came past there later; that was before No- 
vember, too. I was working up and down and I heard a towel 
hit up against the cell. Ve had a towel in his hand. 
Q. Who did? A. Bhe guard, Grubb. He. fired this 
towel at him. He fired it up against the bars,and Fennell says 
to him, "What is the mattor with you", but Grubb didn't answer. 
So he went around the corner, and he cane back in may be a mine 


ute or so, and he says to him, “What are vou looking for, trou- 


4 
ble"? Finnell says "No, you are the one that is looking for 


"trouble". So he went away and the half pust eleven whistly 
blowed and he went out to di:ner and Irwin took charge. Soa 
little while after Irwin took charge Fennell called him,and I 
could hear Irwin say to Fennell, "What did you do that with"? I 
couldn't tell what he said. In a minute Randolph came up,and in 
a short while---came up and went in his cell. They took a water 
bucket out of there with blood on it, and when Randolph came up 
Irwi') says to him---I didn't catch what Irwin did say to him, 
but he said something to him, and Randolph says, "Oh, tie a rag 
around it". Randolph went away and the guards started in bath- 
ing the prisoners. After they got all hathed they came to Fen- 


nell's cell and they made Fenrell go down and take a bath--- 





walk a cistance of 25 or 40 feet with his toe hanging off, 
where he haa ground it off with the water bué@ket. 
to ground it o f with ‘he bucket? A. Fennell. 


Q. Fennell -sround his own toe off? | Yes; that is, he 


ground it pretty near all off, but it was held on there yet, 


part of it. As he passed my cell 1 could see the »Slood oozing 
out of his foot. Well, they kept him t’ cre for, until after we 
had dinner. 1 guess it was about heifpast two when they took 
him away to the hospital, They left him lay there from twelve 
o'clock until half past two without taking him to the hospital, 
+0 amputate his tvoe, Previcus to that time Buchanan had called 
this guard Irwin and the other suard there and asked him if 
Grubb had any right to bulldoze Fennell, an’ Irwin told him 
that that was un to Grubb, and Buchanan told Guard Irwin if 
Grubbe--asked him if Grubb had any license to bulldoze another 
prisoner that was walking up and do m=---a prisoner that they 
cnlled Colorado---wnen he went up to him and said to him: 
"“"hat have you got your hands closed for", and he reached in 
like that as if going to draw a black jack on him, and h° stood 
aid: "1 ain't sot my ands closed." "1 walked up 
Buchanan, for that parte--for siding in with 
Hennell, 1 suppose,e-~1 think these guards must have told 


Grubb, for because right after that Grubb got after Buch=nan and 


a 


+ 


got calling Buchanan down, 
Ynat did he say? We are trying to get at the facts. What 
wac any insolent or abusive or profane or 
insulting language used towards the prisoners in your hearing. 
You must renenmber that we want to get f: es if there are any. 


You are making a gener: 1 statement about this matter. 


MR. JOH. STON: Give us the words, Well, that was his 
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words to Fennell. tHe told Fennell he would squeeze the shit 
out of him in the Jacket and called him a son-of-a-bitch. 
Q, That was all? A. Yes, sir. 
Q, Any other instance that you can recall where such language 
or brutality mes used tovaris the prisoner? Did you ever seea 


guard strike a prisoner up there? A. I heard what 1 suppose 


was blows up there. 


Q. Who were they inflicted upon? It was down around the 


end cell---1 don't know where it was, I could hear the blows, 


1 saw a new man put onthat side of the place; 1 suppose it was 


from him. 


La 
, ¢ 


Q Who was the guard? A the g@hree of them, Irwin and 
Grubb and the other fellow, 1 don't know his name. 
Q, How long ago was it? A. Mout a month and a half ago. 


Any other acts of cruelty, either by beating or swearing? 


man there, they went dow and put him 


A, There was an insane 
in the straight jacket. The man was out of his head for a month 
and a half, 
Q, The man's name? A. They calied him Mint. 
Where is he now? A He is up there, 
Still there” A. Yes, sir. 
MR. JOHNSTON:Q. A Mexican? A 1 think he is. 
THF CHAIRMAN:Q. Do you know his cell number? 
his cell number is 17. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q@. Since you went up there tv the sash and 
blind, how many besides yourself have been put in the jacket 
up there that you know of? There was Mint you spoke of, one. 
A big colored man up there--- 


Marshall? A, No, there is another fellow besides Warshall; 


Marshall, too, He was there, 





Williams? A Yes, he was there, 
That would be three? A, Yes, sir. 
Four; yourself, and Mint and Warshall and Williams? 
Yes, sir. 
Are those the only four that you know of? | Yes, sir. 
Yere they all kept in six hours, or seme of them less than 
hours? A I don't know, 1 couldn't tell you. 
Q. You don't know of your own knowledge about chat? A. No, 
sir. 
MR. MCCARTHY:Q. Why didn't you asi to geet out of the jacket? 
1 didn't think it would do any food, 
You didn't try? 
STON:Q. “ren you > first put in the jacket, your 
first experience, did you ask to get out of it® A, No, vir. 
Q. Had you ever been told that it dian't do any good, that it 
wouldn't be of any use to ask? :; 1 heard other people asking 
and it didn't de them any vcood, 1 heard Tracy begrcing and 
alline on God almighty and everything else, and asking to be 
released and it never cone him any good. 
Did Tracy teli then that he would be good if they would let 
him out? A Yer, sir. 
Q. “hat lancuage did he use, if you remember” 
"I will behave myself." 
Q. What dis the guard say? A 1 don't know if 
thing. 
Q at guard was it? A di t »w his name. 
Yambold? Yer euess - is his name. 
You were just out in once up there since June? 


You were kent in six hours? A Yes, sir. 


You said that they 13 fed you up and let you fall? 





sir. 
How many times” three or four times, 
Was teat after you had been roped in? A About half ways. 
Did they give any reason for doing it” A. No, sir, 
Did they make any remarks to one another while they were 
doing it? A No, sir. 
What did you understand that was done for” 3 Well, l 


Q 


don't know; 1 guess it was to squeeze it tighter, 


make you let go of your breath? A. It might have been 


aw 


holding your weizht naturaliv pulled it tighter on 


When this jacket is put on that fastens your arms down 
Close to your sides, does it? A Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN:Q. Right in front of you? A Yes, sir. 

MR. RENJAMIN:Q. Does it put your hands to your iegs this way 
(indicating)? A. Yes, sir. Could 1 tell yeu abovt Captain 
Randolph sending for me and threatening to take my credits if 

any trouble in the jute mill, irrespective of 
whether 1 was suilty or innocent, could 1 tell you about that? 
Surely. The committee are here to hear you and this phase 
this cruel and inhuman punishment up there, 

MR. JOHNSTON: | 1en did this occur? A, This occurred 
during the 

That goes back & Wa) 1 would like to show 
this Captain Randolph, what he does to a prisoner. 

MR. MCCARTHY: 1 think he ought to be heard. 

THF CHAL<s‘WAN: Can state it briefly. A. Yes, sir. 

You may do so. At the time of the riot Captain 
Randolph sent for me and told me that if there was any trouble 


in the jute mill he was going ¢ ut me in the sash and blind 
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take my credits, and 1 said: "Suppose 1 am not in trouble*®? 
J ? J 


"It don't make any difference whether you are in it 


Who heard him say that? A Trey called Charlie ftanlon 


over at the same time and told him the same thing. 


QO, Where is he now? Ne was in here when 1 went up to the 


sash and blind. 


MR, PENJAMIN:Q@. This was in 1906? . This was during the 


ivi 
other strike, under Edgar. 


9 Under Yarden Fdgar?® ‘A. Under Yarden Edgar, yes sir. 


THF CHAIRVMAN:Q. Has Warden ‘loyle ever been up to see you in 


the sash and blind? A, 
Did he talk to you™ 
Did he talk kindly or unkindly? He talked kindly. 
Jid you ask him to let you out” 
“hy didn't you ask him to let you 
I don't know. 
Don't you think you have got enough of it up there? 
A, Yes, sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN:Q. hy didn't you do as Mr. Ryan suggests, 
why didn't you send for--- A. 1 have heard others ask him 
to get cut and they don't get out. 


Q 
we 


don't you like to? Dp. you feel it would be humiliating 

you to ask him? A. Not in that way, but if 

getting a just treatment 1 don't like to ask a man, if 1 don't 
think 1 am getting treated fair by 2 man. 1 don't think it 

was fair in the first place &o0 take a few men up there and make 
them stand responsible for what a thousand men done. 

The Committee would like to go into that phase of it, but 


4 1 — r i : a . . + 
wey have already got an immense amount of testimony on that 
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point, and later they may take your testimony on that point. 


WR. PARYVELL:9O. Were you at the table where this thing 
started, where the riot started” A. No. 
0, You were not mywhere near that table” . 1 don't know 


wnere the table was, bu: 1 was not there where it sterted at. 
In the middle of tre room” 
The third or fourts table from the archway? You were not 


{3 
yw 
ve 


at the table where the riot s.arted? A, No, sir. 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. How about the wext day, Sunday. 

MR, JOHNSTON: 1 thought it was understoagd that we had all 
the testimony we wanted on that. 

T’F CHAIRMAN: I wanted Raymond to understand why we don't so 
into it further. Ye have been several days on that point. We 
may call you later, Ye are trying now to go into the guestion 
today of punishment and cruel treatment. 

TF “LTNFSS: 1 wuld also like to make a statement about 
Captain Rindolph=--~-what is called the stoolpigeon system here, 
and how a man could take and place a man up in the sash and 
blind for two or three years just on a convicts word, and how 
they clique together here for that purrose, convicts. 

Qe That is done, is i A. Yes, sir. 

You mean to say that Captain Randolph will take the word 
of some stool pigeon, a convict, and on his unsupported 
testimony, will send prisoners to the sash and blind for 
punishment? A Yes, sir. 

Q. On the unsupported testimony of a convict? A. Ofa 
convict that has been previous shown up as a liar, that has 
been trying to job other people in here, and has been iet out 


by Captain Harrison, and a man named Thurston is one of his main 


Stoolpigeons, and trying to rake up a scheme, and wrote a 
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letter and signed ancther man's name to it. 


.< 


Q, How long ago was thet? A. That was under Narrison. 
pooks will show, and how he was trying to get his friends 
break away from him on this letter, 


y 
GQ, that was the stoolpigeon's name? A ‘Thurston. 

MR. MCCARTHY:Q. An ex-prise fighter? No, not 
Thurston that vas con steward down here, After this 
run out and tried to claim *e vas going to kill him. 

THF CHAIRMAN: Don't you mean Moulton? A, No, he 
steward, I men the convict steward, Thurston. 

Where is he now? A, He was in here when 1 went uv in 
sash and blind. le was the convict steward t ere, 

WR. MCCARTHY:9. Do vou know Fddie ‘a-rington, a young boy 
that died anparently from the effects of the straight jacket? 
A. No, 

NR. FAR"FLL: There were two Harringtons, weren't there? 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. Yes. 1 will read the record of punishment. 
"Punishment record. 

"#20497 Howard, 


"1-30-04 One day in dungeon. 
(24 hours jacket.) Making bad cloth. 


"4-2-05 11 days in dungeon. Refusing to work. 
87 = 25-05 7 days solitary confinement. Dope. 
"12-31-05 15 days in dungéon. Yelling incell on New Years Fve. 


"5-12-06 9 days in dungeon 
(66 hours in jacket.) Having eggs in his cell. 


"Punishment record during solitary confinement. 


"25135 Raymond. 


"June llth. 1912 to July 4th. 1913 on bread and water. 


"July 4th. 1912 one meal per day. 


"July 14th. 1912 in jacket from l a. m- to 6 a. m. Dis- 
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"obedience, talking aloud to prisoners in adjoining cells. 


"October 29th. 1912 on bread and vater, Wilfully making a 
noise at night, 


"Noyember 9th. 1912 one meal per day. 


15th. 1912 bread and water for being noisy. 


"Degembet 
"Neceanber 18th. 19l20ne meal per day, 
"January 25th. i913 two meals per day. 


= we ee Oe oF on on «rr 
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TESTIMONY OF 
GHORGE D. COLLINS. 


THF CHALRVWAN:Q. As yu well know, this is an investigating 
committee sent here by the lerislature to mike inquiries in 
relation to the conditions that previil in thisprison, with 
relation to crvel or inhuman punishment, unusucl punishua@mt 
administered to the prisoners by the official s of the 
inetitution, liave you any objeétion to testifying before tre 
Committee? * None whatever, no, nothing,in the nature of an 
objection, but personally of course 1 have reasons why, 
obvious reasons, why perhaps somebody else would be better 

uzlified to discues the subject tran I am, 

THE CHALRMAN: The members cf ‘he committee thought they 
could get the facts from you, and if you have no objections, 
no objection to being sworn as a witness--- 

YR. COLLINS: None at all. 

Tie CHALRMAN: Will you be sworn? 


oath was administered. 


JOHUSTON: Of course the testimony vill probably be 
made up, but the identity is not revealed of any person, 
WR. COLLINS: A moment aco it was suggested in a general 

me and number were suppressed, but there are so 
many other ways of identifying an individual, you know, that l 
feel constrained to insist at this time that any testimony 1 
give is given entirely upon the condition that it is not given 
publicity in the press. 


UR. BENJAMIN: . You mean you don't vant to be identified with 


the testimony? | 1 mean 1 don't want to be identified with 





the investigation, 


MR. RYAN: I move you that we ask our friends of the press to 


kindly retire, and that they be requested not to make any 


statements which would indicate in any manner whatsoever that 


a prisoner had made a request such as he has; that in your 


report you do not indicate in any manner that a prisoner had 


requested that he be heard away from the press. That you 


treat the matter as though br. Collins or this particular 


witness 


course J will say, if it is not violating 


e confidence, and 1 supvose it is not, that Coil. Duffy assured 
be done, and Ii believe that you gentlemen 
have accomplished trat much anyway. 

1 came here in June of 1909, tee 16th of June, 1909. At 
that time 1 had the prevailins impression that the men in the 
penitentiary were very ferocious iot of beings, and that treir 
tendencies were ali destructive, and that they took occasion 
and made it a point in their iives, especially during their 
existerice in the penitmtiary to be as rebellious as they 
possidly could, and 1 anticipated a good deal of friction with 
them because of those impressione. ji had not been here more 

before i got a very good view of che entire 
situation by coming in contact with most every man in the p 
prison who visited me; he had a case to narrate, and he also 
had a supposed grievance to complain of. I1 found that as a 
general thing tha Chey were members ad a gang or band of men 
who made it thei. inegss to perpetrate crime, ani wo also 
Made it a business set out into the community and renew 


cepredations at th sarliest possible moment, and wanted 


a8 much assistance as they could to that end. 1 found that 
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most of the men in the prison were members of that band or 


gang---that is, speaking in a gener»l way. ‘There were several 


bands or gans, but the idea is that they were all members of 
some band or gang, ‘Those 1 have in mind constituted the great 
majority of those in the prison, 1 find, tco, that a great 
many of those men vho had made a bu: iness of crime, were also 
of the type known as degenerates. I found that in the prison 
sodomy was very prevelant among the men, and especially amongcst 
the younger prisoners, |] found that every possible opportunity 
was sought by those ] have in mind,e--the majority of the 
inmates of the prison, to foment such disorder as would bring 
about a betterment of conditions for what they termed their 
kids; they were very solicitous and jealous for their kids-- 
those boys with whom thev wanted to consort or expected to 
consort, and that they were ready to go to extreme measures--- 
to the extent in many instances of teking life, if need be--in 
order to maintain their relationship, or at ali events to 
sustein treir relationship with those persons that they had 
selected for the purpose of committing the offense of sodomy. 
1 found that those classes that 1 now have in mind were confir 
ed criminais; no question about their being a criminal class; 
it is ridiculous to assert otherwise. O* course the vie s of 
Mr. Pinkerton, with which 1 sam familiar, upon the subject, in 
that there is no such thing as a criminal class, 
are based upon his contact with the criminal eiement to such 
an extent as to obliterate in his mind ail distinctions between 
the criminal and the non-criminal, [le does not attempt to 
reason out the subject or sustain his conclusion by any logical 
process of inference or deduction; but that is his conception, 


As to the criminal classes, 1 have made it my business to 
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study them, having a gom@ deal of time at my disposal, and l 
have sought information directly and indirectly concerning 


= 


he product of 


their careers, 7 find that they are not t 
environment or of social conditions, l have found that while 
in many cases heredity had evidently played some part, in most 
instances their criminal career was the result of deliberate 


choice. 1 found that they had an instinctive desire to make 


as much trouble as they could in order that if possible thines 


might be made more comfortable and luxurious for them in prison, 
which of covrse was 2a distasteful restraint to all of them, of 
which they complained and naturally would complain quite 
insistently. i found that they sought to have special 
privileges extended to those in whom they were especially 
interested, and when they were not granted they manifested a 
disposition to be rebellious. J] found in addition that while 
the general conduct @ the prison at that ime vas anparently 
commendable, so far as the surface of things went, that still 
there was a laxity of discipline that might be very )eneficial 
to those who were not disposed to manifest criminal inclinations, 
bul decidedly destructive of som order, and decidedly tending 
to very serious trouble as to those classes that 1 referred to 
in the first instance as being of criminal tendencies. Now, 
that condition of thines, as 1 observed it then has continued 
down to the present tin Me great proportion of men in here 
are of the criminal class, beyond any question, fhere is only 
one way to deal with them, and that is suppress them, You 
cannot suppress crime unless you suppress the criminals. I1t is 
all nonsense and worse than sentimental to extend such extreme 
Sympathy to them, or ¢ frrant them any special indulgences or 


sik y 


any further latitude than is now given them, 1 xm think that 
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the grievance now existing is one that necessitates, and it has 


existed from tie time 1 came here, --~severity of discipline. 

1 do not think than in any other way than by severity of 
discipline you can reduce the prison population. I1do not 
think that in any other vay you can fittingly make the peni- 
tentiary a place tht criminals will avoid instead of seek in 
their time of retirement from criminal business on tne outside. 
l am very sure, from my general observations, that if there was 
less disposition to enable these people to do very much as they 
please, and if these felonies that are committed within the 
prison were prosecuted and these men given life sentences, 28 
properly could be done..|, in these cases of sodomy, to which 

Il refer, it would tend to suppress tris disposition on the 

part of these men to run the prison to their own advantage. 

1 think, too, that the worst possible indictment against the 
‘State as a civilized organization arises from the fact that 
about 35% of the inmates of the prison are recidivists. l 
Simply want to say that that condition of things--- 

MR. MCCARTHY:Q. ‘That does that word mean? A. Men who 
return to the penitentiary after serving a term of punishnent; 
men wno return to the penitentiary after having been previously 
convicted and punished---second timers et cetera, as many 
times as they can, Those are called reci@ivists; reversion 
to the criminal state, in other words. Those men seem to feel 
that the state provides them with a refuge. They seem to look 
upon prison life as a refuge to them, a place for rest and 
recreation, too, during the time of t»eir enforced retirement. 
In prison they plot and they conspire not only with those 
within but with those without, in reference to the criminal 
careers that they have adopted, and in in reference to the 


in 
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special band or gang of which they are members. Of course 
there is more or lessof a rigid embargo on any kind of a 


communication that on the face of it would indicate an evil 


purpose, but they are rather cryptic in their correspondence, 


that is to say, they resort to cipher in communicating their 
ideas and of course it escapes the prison censorship and gets 
out among their pals, 

1 have just in a general wy indicated to you gentlemen, the 
result of my personal observation, 7 have come in contact 
with these m@m every day since 1 have been in charge of the 
distribution devartment---now over three and a half years, I 
have had constant business with them and 1 have had frequent 
occasion to observe their conduct, to listen to their conver=- 
sations among themselves, and only as late as this morning 1 
want to say an incident occurred, that is illustrative of my 
view of the matter. In the manufacturing department they have 
a convict who is a recidivist, and who, as 1 understand, was 
punished at Folsom on account of his sexual perversity. It 
seems that he has been for a long time forcibly deprived of the 
association of some boy, or kid, that they have so much interest 
in, and he thought to have him assigned to a cell that they 
both could occupy. in view of the fact that this convict has 
held a position of trust and responsibility in the manufactur- 
ing department, it was thought best to give some consideration 
to his request that this removal be made, -hen he 
the reason for wanting this boy with him, he said that the 
boy's father was a sea captain, owned several ships, and wanted 
the boy, who was yvild, and had been from his early youth, 
educated in mathematics so that he might become a mate on one 


of these vessels, This convict said he could instruct him in 
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mathematics and would be glad to do so, and that he vanted him 
in the cell for that purpose, He was reminded t: at while at 
Folsom he was punished because he insisted in dressing in 
female attire in his cell and associating with men there under 
conditions that were prohibited. and he said, well, if he 
couldn't have this boy with him he dim't propose to serve 
the state as he had, nor as faithfully as he did, and that his 
determination would be to let the “tate get somebody else to 
do the work that he had been doing. He was very much disappoint=- 
ed that he couldn't have this boy in his cell. Now, that man is 
know as a sodomist; he is known in the prison as such, and 


4 


that is his tendency. jut this illustrates how far they will 


go in their efforts to get these boys under their control. 


i think, gentlemen, 1 have in a general way given you the 
result of my investigations. 

Now, there is another matter that perhaps you are interested 
ine---in fact, 1 would infer from what your Chairman says that 
you are interested in ascertaining the gener:1 conduct of the 
prison in the matter of management and efficiency so far as 
the officials are concerned, J] have nuticed them to be very 
vigilant in the interests of the prison. I1 have noticed that 
wnen they have had occasion to proceed against a prisoner for 
viol»ting the rules, they have done so with great moderation. 

Of course, that applies only to wnat 1 have observed personally. 
My orbit is rather restricted, that is say, lL only know 

wnat happens in the’ immediate vicinity of the Captain's of fice-- 
the office of the Captain of the yard. I1 have not been in the 
fard proper of the prison for at least three years---have not 
gone in there, have had no occasion to visit there at all. 


I am simply cofined to the small territory surrounding the 
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inside offices of the prison, and the office to which all these 


men are brought for punishment, or on accusation. ] have 


frequently witnessed those proceedings. 1 know in particular 


that the officer to whom is assigned the duty of investicating 
those matters and passing upon them-=--Cexptain Randolpn, has been 
very fair, and has manifested «absolutely no prejudice or 
feeling of any xind In fact, it has bem remarkable to me, 
that, under some of the complaints that have been made, his 
indignation has not induced him to he very severe,--~at least 
to give manifestation of passionate desire to visit severe 
castigation upon the offender, but he has not; he has kept the 
even tenor of his way. ife has listened to both sides, the 
prisoner's stog®y and the guard's story, and he nas diecposed of 
the case, sc far as 1 have observed, in entire accordance with 
the facts, and the punishment has never exceeded, so far as 

my observation goes, the nature of the offense. jn fact, the 
fault I find with the prison management is that it is too 
indulgent; that the discipline should he of greater neverity. 
That I have stated to Captain Randolph and 1 have stated it 

to col. puffy and to others interested in the prison, but 1 
never mentioned it to the Yarden, nct having cecasrion to take 
those matters up with him, cor to discuss them with him. But 

1 do know that the Captain of the Yard, Mr. Randolph, the 
Turnkey, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Murray, the assistant of Captain 
randolph, and the two gentlemen assigned to the control of the 
yard, Mr, Ackley and Mr. Monahan, have at all times given 

the greatest possible attention to their duties, and have never 
at any time, within my experience, extending over this period 


years, spoken a harsh vord, not even a harsh word, to a prison- 


er at any time. That is the absolute fact. Of course what 
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occurred beyond my observation, if anything did occur, 1 don't 
know mything about. 
Now, 1 am ready to answer any questions you may care to ask me, 
THF CHAIRMAN: Personally 1 want to thank you for the general 


and comprehensive statement you have made here, It has been a 


pleasure to me to hear it, and 1 think that you have enlight=- 


ened the Committee a great deal. 

YR. RFNJAMIN: There is one matter tat occurs to me trat l 
think you can give the Committee sone considerable light upon. 
Cevyersl men who have appeared before the Committee have 
complained about their inability to get clothing, and matters 
of that character. y understand that you are in charge of 
that department ‘ L Yes, sir. 

2. Explain that? <A. We have certain rules governing the 
issuance of clothing, and those rules are prescribed, as l 
understand it, bu the Poard of State Prison Directors. They 
have been in force ever since 1 have been in charge of the 
Department, over three and a half years, ‘hey provide that 
prisoners, coming in, shall receive two suits of clothes, that 
is, an entire suit of underclothing and a suit of outer striped 
pants, vest, and coat. They have but one suit of coat, pants, 
and vest, and underwear, and socks, and they have so to 

speak two suits of underwear and two pairs of socks. That 
they receive when they enter here. A year after that they 
become entitled to another suit of underwear and what is 
Called a top shirt, this outer shirt, and every eight months 
subsequent to that period they are entitied to underwear and a 
top shirt. Every six months after they enter the prison they 
are entitled’ to pants and socks; every eight months to caps 


and shoes, They are entitled to a handkerchief every three 





months, Those articles have been furnished them whenever their 
time has arrived, whenever they would come and make application. 
Of course we don't look for them or send for them, we wait 


until they come and make application for the clothing. 


put in a ticket and that ticket designates tue article they 


require, ami 1 then turn to the book---1 keep an account with 
each man in the prison showing when he is due for his several 
articles of clothing, and 1 refer to the book and determine 
whether or not he is entitled to these articles of clothing. 
If he is I promptly issue them to him through the laundry 
department. They bathe down there and they get the clothing 
down there, not from my department. J] simply give it over to 
the laundry people and they make the actual distribution, l 
charging it up to the man's account after it is issued. It 
has so happened that some men, being worse on clothings than 


»% 
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others, have made special application to be relieved of the 
rule, of the genernlity of the rule, and have applied for 
clothing before it was due, In my understanding, not conside:=- 
ing that l had any authority to act upon the applications, Il 
have left it to the distribution officer, Mr, Gillette, or to 
vaptain Randolph, gaptain of the yard. If tna: request ws 
granted=---they determined the propriety of the request, the 
necessities for issuing the clothing, Captain Randolph would 
give me a verbal order, in the case of ir. Gillette he would 
give me a written order. 1 would place the written order on 
file, and on Captain Randolph's order 1 would make the necess- 
ary notation in the record that the order had come from him, 
and issue the clothing accordingly. It has happened in many of 
those cases that those men who have thus obtained clothing--- 


and, indeed, many of these who obtained clothing after it was 
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due---would trade it off for tobacco, or gamble it off at 
dominoes or something of that sort, and would get the clothing 
for the purpose of supplying them with the necessary 
stake, so to speak, or in order to conduct their gambling 
operations, or to obtain this additional tobacco, or perhaps 
they wanted to favor some friend or acquaintance of theirs, or 
had some other reason for siving clothing to somebody else. 1 
have seen men come into the office there with their clothes in 
avery bad condition---their pants were ragged, and they were 
not due, and I would send them down to the Captain, and he 
yould refuse them---refuse them because of reasons best know 
to himself---reasons afterwards explained to me indicating the 

be with the prisoners. 1 have known those people to 
come in there and curse the Captain and deliberately tear 
their clothing more---rip it more, and manifest their passion 


very emphatically in dcing :hat. They wouid then leave and 


go over in the yard and come back later 2nd see Mr. Gillette. 


Sometimes Mr. Gillette is present and sometimes he is not. 

He would call my attenticn to it and 1 would then tell him mat 
Captain Randolph had done with tne men. There seems to have 
been some conflict, unfortunately~--that is, it has not been of 
avery conspicuous character, but there has been some conflict 
between the captain of the yard and the distribution officer 

in reference to the distribution o* clothing. The distribu:ion 
officer has « tne manufacturing department, and 
sometimes he has found t necessary to devote the services 

of his men and of the machines in the manufacturing department 
to the production of clothing for the asylums 

institutions---1 speak nov of course of this recent legislation, 


Since iir, Johnson has been governor, by which the manufactur- 





ing devartment is permitted to manufacture clothing for other 
institutions than the etate prison. Being busy on that work, 
ne as been unable to keep up with the demand on the prison 


for clothing, and 1 have had to -o to lir. Randolph about it 


we 


once or twice or more, and complain about the condition of things, 
and that has led to some friction. And we have not had as much 
clothing as we need=---that is, need for stock, 1 have insist- 


e 


ed that we should keep a stock on hand to meet conditions as 


¥ 


they arise, d tha hen the stock runs down something should 


done to immediately replentish it. 1 have not observed 
that the condition of things has deprived any prisoners in the 
yard of necessary clothinge--clothing to “hich they were due, 
or anything of that sort; they usually were able to get that, 
anyvay; but 1 have seen some instances in which they wanted 
coats or ve ts, and Mr. Gillette has explained to them that 
the money had not yet arrived, that the contractor had not 
furnished it to them, and they would have to wait a while, 


a] 


That has led to some dissatisfaction. Of course there is 
sometimes an attempt made of substitution. A man will come in 
and he will give toe number of snother man and get clothing 

on the other man's number, and in ‘hat way, steal the other's 
clothing. I1t has becn attempted at times and has been reported 
and proper punishment meted out to the offender. But they are 
prepared, as 2. general proposition, to defraud the prison of 
Clothing or anything eise, That is their disposition, and it 
reguires a constant watch on their conduct and their actions 


to prevent that sort of thing being done, 
Digressine for a moment: 1 have charge of wiat is -nown 
as the prisoners' commissary, t»at is to say, they are permitt- 


ed to purchase every month certain articles, and at other 


times 





times, every other month, certain other articles. Those 
articles are purchased, I] understand, in San 
rhe 


cecasion requires, for the sp hhat sen 


out---so many articles of soap, and toilet articles, castile 


soap, mirrors, et cetéra, and furnished to mee--broucht in to 


me, Last month the account was %401.70, merchandise sent in to 
me for distribution, i know that they attempt to substitute 
those for other prisoners who are entitled to these cods, 1 
know that if I do not keep a constant eye on tire storeroom 
where these things are kept, they vwili disappear. 1 know that 
even after the tan entitied to these things gets them, if he 
walks only a short space over towards the yard is likely 
to have his pockets picked before } : 5 there, andthe hole 
thing disappear, 1 have seen these things appen so often, 
seen them perpetrate tiese things on one another---wrether it is 
because of that criminal instinct, tnat predatory disposition 
of theirs that seens ge natural to them, or whether it is that 
they need these things especially, and therefore the end 
justifies the means, 1 do not care to discuss, Sometimes the 
en claim that tre books are wrons, and they are very vocifer- 
ous in cleiming that are errors in the books that are 
not such, gily they will admit that they are not due, but 
that it makes no ai srence, that they must have the 
clothes. Ask why they wore out so soon, they will probably 
they had some onerous employment that wears out their 
Clothing, “hen investigation chows tha iey have traded off 
the clothing, and they have receive na obtained secondhand 
Clothing, which would not wear as long as the new ones. 
Q 


»* Wh €1 a man 0 es ou C of vy ere na . he camer o e hy j 8 pri son 


Clothes? Does he have to turn them in? A Yes, and there is 
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a record kept of that, another record kept cf that. Those 


prison clothes are turned in to another department, they are 


then sent down to the laundry and the laundry mshes them, 
and, as second hand clothes, issues them to a prisoner, 

Is it a fact that instances cccur wrere, 
about to go out, ne sill trade tne clothes that 
that may be fairly cood, to one who is remaining, 
clothes are in bad shape, A, 

Is that an offense against the prison 
and it is punished when detected. 

The clothing vouid not hear thé proper mark” No, it 
will indicate on the face of it that tre man wearing it is not 
entitled to it, He would probably say it was given to him by 
the laundry as second hand clothing, and they failed to mark 
the uniform, Sometimes they steal the markings ink an: erase 
the number and put on the number that they were assigned, and 

way they conceal the theft; they often do that. Trere 
is nothing, you know, in the entire prison concerning these 
men and their purposes that they do not utilize to defraud the 
state and others whenever they had the opportunity. That is 
their tendency. 

Is it 2 fact that considereble of the dissatisfaction 


towards Captain Rendolph cemes from prisoners who feel that 


Ly 
they ernnot intimidate him® - Yell, that is true, but it 
strikes me that the greatest offense of Captain Randolph, 

according to their measurement is t! fact that he enforces 
punishment against thes That is another way, perhaps, of 
Stating your question; but that seems to be their principal 


grievance against him, that he is severe, though many of them 


have stated thatalthouch he is severe in deciding the case, he 
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is not severe in the punishment. They have expressed themselves 
as being agreed that he is a just man; that they would be 
much worse off if they insisted upon somebody else; somebody 
wno is not faniliar with the criminal element as he is, and 
in dealing with them as he is. He has a great deal of that 
detective ingenuity that comes to a man from contact 
criminal classes, and in that way he is able of course to 
fathom and discover the exact state of thines that these men 
have made the basis of their misconduct as against the pri 


rules, and as against the laws of the State. 1 still am 


emphatic in my impression that the State is wrong in maintain- 


ing any tendency towards leniency in reference to its prisoners. 
I think it is a great blunder. 
You these sobbing sisters are at fault”? A 


A¥PTFRNOON SESSION. 


TESTIMONY OF 


GEORGE D. COLLINS? recalled. 


BERJAWIN:Q. xe. Collins, from your observation and the 
¢ observation that you haa here, did you a:»preciate or 

emoncun of Way and the early part of June, 

bo occur here, Lich in fact 

did occur, along about the Sth or 9th of June, the so-called 
bread riot? A 1 did, and mentioned it to Col. suffy. Ina 


conversation 1 had with Sol. Duffy a couple of veeks previous 


to this occurrance, in response to his question: "Well, how 
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eoing around here?" "] would appreciate any 


"suggestion you might make". 1 said: "Well, 1 will tell you 


"the fact as 1 see it; there is not sufficient severity of 
"discipline amongthese men, There is too much laxity. Of 
“course 1 don't mean that in te sense that any official here 
"is neglecting his duties as they are interpreted for him, but 
“unfortunately they are interpreted fcr him by people outride 
"of the prison, who seem to think trat the principal purpose of 
"a prison is to make a criminal comfortable, and the result is 
"ne is allowed liberties here, he is allowed to do things and 
things and to make associations that are not only 
"destructive of tie general purpose of the prison, but will 
"result in a riot occurring here in the very near future." 1 
said: "1 know notning at ail about tne personal relationship 
"of tnese various men in the sense that 1 could give to you 
"their secrets or their individual conditions as related to 
"one another; 1 don't know anything about that personally, 
"but I do know that that is the logical or inevitable result 
"of the condition d@ things---must be logocally the inevitable 
result of the condition of things sucn as exists today,-- 
"laxity or discipline", and he says: "Well, what do you 
"propose?*® 1 said: "More discipline. Let us take the military 
“discipline treat they have in the United States Army against 
"prisonérs and apply that here. That will preserve order, 
"anyway, and it will prevent lawlessness and that is one thing 
“to be gained in a penitentiary. Certrinily you should not 
"nave it possible be said of a state penitentiary that 
"crime is rampant or can be perpetrated within the walls of 
"the prison.” 1 said: "1 notice here a certain class, known 


" . ¥ ae : “ ‘ . oi 
a8 perhaps ina general my, the hoodlum crowd, who seem to 
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be very much intcrested in making trouble, and, of course, that, 
I suppose is to be expected of them anyway. Fut they should be 
suppressed. Something should be done to prevent this general 
indifference to discipline, and this tendenoy to do very much 
ag they wish." 
I said, "I have seen that manifested here frequently, and 


3 


®now it has got into such a condition of things that 1 only 


yredict---Il don't know in point of time when, but 1 predict 


that there will be a riot here some day, and within a few 
montha. * 

About two weeks after that the riot occurred. In speaking 
with him about it either the came day or the cay aftervaris, 
he said "Had vou any information that thie thine was going to 
happen at this time"? I said "not a word. I don't associate 
with any man in this prison; I have nobody to talk to,p:reone- 
ally; I have no companion in here, and I make it m’ business to 
be alone as much as I possibly can, and make of myself practi- 
Cally a recluse in the midst of « large number of pesple, but 
I don't care to talk wi , e people and make the matter a 
personal matter. I don't care to inquire about their affairs; 
am not interested in their affairs, and they don't talk to mee 
iL reach my office at six the morning, come right over from 
My Gell to ny office, and the office opens at nine o'clock and 
I remain «round about the é inside the office, reading 
or writing until nine at nis pen ait wit inc and receive 
such orders «og 
the book and BEG 


if so, I pass them through, and the man goes on his way,and he 


holds no discussion with me, and I don't permit any ¢i scussion 





to be held with me. I don't meet these meg at any 


\e 


they are at leisure, and they don't meet me\ When I have nothing 


to do I go outside to get the fresh air or sii under that tree. 
their 
s+ 


So far as I am personally concerned, I know no thy ng about: pure 
\ 


A 


poses or intentions. TI only looked at a distance ‘go to speak, 


from the position I occupied, but from what I observed as to 
conditions existing in the prison, I drew the corclusion from 
that that riot was inevitable. 

Q. Had anv incident occurred, any particul uw incidert, that 
rompted that thought in vour mind at that time? 
A. These men who were brourht up to the captain from time to 
time seemed to be very argressive.e They were quite peremptory 
in their talk, impudent, indifferert to his punishments, or 

to the punishments prescribed; seemed to pose as heroes before 
their companions rm or those who were interested in them; seemed 
to enjoy occupying a position of that kind, and to perpetuate 
their unruly behavior, and to be brought up again and repeated- 
ly disorderly conduct. That seemed to me to feopardize the 
peace and order of the prison. It impressed me that way. Of 
course, I have h.d a cood deal of experience with the criminal 
Class anyway, outsice of my own prison life, to the extent 

of saying that sleven or twelve vears of my practise was almost 
confined exclusively to the criminal classes and to criminal 
business, and I know their methods of conduct and I know their 
methods of thourht, 

I obtained that knowledge in that way, hy my professional 

experience, and it struck ma, without any effort at elaborate 


reasoning, that there was no conclusion but that riot was inevit- 


able unless etwong and severe discipline was resor ed to. Those 
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were the general indications. They were paying no resrect to’. 


/ 
the prison rules and regulations. Thev seemed to Aisrercard 


them whenever their convenienoe required it. Thev didn't oben 
to be under fear of punishment or pousible punishment. They 
didn't seem to feel that they were under any subjection. They 
seamed to conduct themselves much in the same way as they would 
in their own haunts on the outside. That is the ray it impressed 
Of course, there “ere a good many things occurred, minute 
instances---that go to make up my conclusion and what entered 
my mind, that I can't recall now. There were so many things, 
circumstances and incidents that went to make up the conclusion 
and no doubt influenced by mv own personal knowledhe of that 
class of people. 
Q. Where were vou having your meals at that particular time? 
Well, I found that I was gaining in weirht too rapidly to 
guit mv notions of healthy conditions, and in talkine the matter 


over with--(name omitted by the reporter, on instructions from 


the sommittee)--who visited me here, I reached the conclusion 


that one meal in 24 hours was better for me than three meals. 


Ce fy 


that one meal over at the "red front"---the socalled 
Front "--at six o’olock in the evening, 
of ateak, which 1 found was in good condition, 
Bay, 1% was not tainted, as it has been claimed 
meat generally. I found that the food was wholesome-- 
the food furnished me---consisting of ateak, potato ami 
& cup of coffee. That is substantially my meal, varied when 


Friday comes along with a little fish, down to the present time. 


Having heard that the meat over there in the red front was not 
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wholesaos I held a conversation with a man who had beena cook 


in there, and asked him about it, also with the butcher who 


furnished meat. The butcher's solution of it was that they 


didn't keep the refrigerator clean, but once a month,and it 
ought to be cleaned every day with soda, he thought. 

The man who cooked it claimed that they were i the habit 
in the red front of cooking the meat the day before it was to 
be served and it soured on them in the meantime, and when they 
cooked it again it only made it worse. In other words, the 
fault seemed to he attributable to the prisoners who were in 
charge of the mess at that place, and to them alone, 

The officers had nothing to do with the conditions. 

There is one question that the Comnittzee has ofter asked 
questions about that p rhaps you Gan rive it a ftie lirht upon. 
That is this: does there exist in this institution a socalled 
stool pigeon system, from your knowledge or observation of cone 
ditions, and if it docs exist what ia the reason of its necéess- 

Dees it serve a purpose, or does it not serve a purpose? 
& Gauge of resentment and rebellion, or doss it assist 
in ascertaining conditions, so that rebellion is held in check? 
Ae I dontt know of any such a system; I have never seen any 
indication of it nmy department no man has ever come and 
complaint of another prisoner as to conduct in reference 
department would have any cognizance. 
stool pigeon revorts mée to the 
to the turnkey who semetinmes acts for 
nor to any other officer of the prison, 
nor to any guard. There has been, of course, a general conden- 


nation of the stool pigeon among all peisoners, but whether or 
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not he exists in this prison I haven't the slightest idea, I 


haven't the least information. Nobody has ever teld me that 


anybody hd been a stool pigeon, or hac been a part of a system 


of stool pigeoning on these prisoners. I never heard of that. 
Thies is the first intimation that his ever come to me on that 
gubject. 
Of course, perhaps that is due to the fact that 1 am searce- 

ly in prison, for I endeavor to keep out of it ag much as I pose 

Gan, though physically very much in it. I don't know what 
happens among these men, and I doen't kmow really, what system 
exints between them, if any does, and I don't know that the 
officials are «a party to any svstem that has for its purpose 
the discovery of misconduct on the part of prisoners. I don't 
know that anybocy has ever been complained of unfustiv. On the 
contrary, my observation has been just the other way, as atated 
this forenoon, and I don’t know that any prisoner or prisoners 
have banded together under the supervision of the officers or 
at their instance, or aupvorted by them in this marter of stool 
pigecning. I don't know the Tirat thine wbout it; 1 couldn't 
enlighten you at all, 
Qe j1 of a fact, cr would you not say it #as a facte--take 
vour previcus knowledge of conditions that p rtain here before 
vou Game to thie priaen, and Trem vour general observation as 
you would draw deductions since you have been here, that any 
prisoner who behaves himself, attends to his cuties promptly 
and carefully, regulates his con’ ect thoroughly and according 
to the rules of the prison, an¢ generally endeavors to Jeep to 
himself, and to look out for his own affairs especially, is 


vither suapested 2a a stool pigeon, or regarded as a stool 
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pigeon? 
A. I do not think it possible under the conditions you name. I 
don't think that the other prisoners care about a man who is by 
himself, and who segregates himself, end who does not partici-~ 
pate with them in their little clique or little faction, or 
little gang, whatever it may be. I don't think they care for 
anybody who is not of their own stripe, so to speak; in other 


words, the spirit of the gang seems to be the dominant one in 


this prison, and they don't want a man who is not tried and 
> 


trun---some man whom they know--gome man whom they «new outside, 
and with whom *hey did oriminal business outside, some man they 
can trust and rely on; those are only vanted in their particular 
MANE. There are these gangs; t hese bande are ex.seting in the 
prison toeday as much ia they exist outside. Th re cannot be the 
slightest doubt about it, and they are vwery exclusive so far as 
their consideration of other prisoners is concerned. 


I am convinoed from what I heve seen that there is no enmity 
towards any man in this prison who behaves hinself, obeys the 
rules, oes about his business, anc does not participate in any 
attempt made by one gang against the other to infure--because 
they have confliets between them---to injure the general scope of 

of that particular gang. 
Was surprised after being here «a short while ta find 
how much they were opposed to cach other on account of enmities 
that had been engendered outsice the prison. Of scourse, one 
would think that after they had been thrown in here in this pro- 
misouo us manner, there would be no opportunity for maintaining 


this spirit of the gang, and that they would lose all hold upon 


one another and incidentally, upon thease enmitics that exist 





‘gs or bands. But = found that some 
I have navexr yet orl an instance--of 


imony on the subfect is negative-~-where a man 


his business and attendédd to his own affairs, 


and obeyed things that 


particularly concern this or that faction or this or that 


clique, or this or that garg, or band, was in any way even 


guspected by any member of these variouy gangs, or was hated or 


detesated.e 


Now, to give you an idea by way of illustratiocn--of course, 
not intending it in any my to be personal-~--there are men who 


in here who certainly were not members of any criminal 


have come 


ganz or criminal band. Those men, when they came here brought 


with them a reputation for a comparatively sup#rior atanding 


wil 


in the world outside. They went about their affairs, 
to their own business, said nothing at all to these men 


banded or aspociated together, or these men who have the intere 


sts of their particular faction to maintain in the prison, 


4 ie i Se aes 


inside as well as outeide, and that man as never questioned, 


a 


he was never molested, he mas never in any way interfered with. 


ab eiba 


They passed him by ag though he vas @ com te atrang*®r to then, 


ag,d0ubtleas, he waa, and never said anything to him that wuld 


Cited him ag teing an inmate of theirs. 


% - : ‘ : ‘ 
{eG hwy 'y , : RD UALS ba cw Re be OEM 


Ve 


like--( names omitted)--who are 
“hese names don't fus 

mind, but who are in the prison---men whe have 

Standing socially and politically outside, and age to those men 


there ig absolutely no suspicion ma Btea 5 any of these 


prisonerg---absolutely noneewund in every one of those instan- 





are to be 


ces those me 
those people, and quite 


thing to indicate that 


Q. You have heam it said that 


Ae I 


prison here? 


fact that I 


due to the 


and yet the fact, 


tion, 


vou the benefit of what I onnsic 


of the matters I have spoken of. 


atood th: fhen I speak of laxity 


any negligence on the part 


ond’ tions which are 


ment by the ultra liberal views prevailing 


side, that insist upon treatin” a 


oner and other than in accordance 


auestion 
ed by a remark 
MR. PARWH.LL: 9. 
Ae I came here on 
four years in the 
penitentiary 
of 


prisonnent bout 


know these 
is just 


you think there ore 


A. 
Qe 
a 


They do exist as such. 


Several gangs? 
would 


nO? 


found over 
apart from 
they had any fe 
their 
there 
ever did, 
am quite apart from 
itgelf, may not ex3 
er 


Of 
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in the yard in the midst of 


them 


ie 


I have never seen any- 


ar of those men or that 


enomi ce. 
were atool pircons in the 


no, sir. That mav be 


4 * fn 
chee 


feneral copulae 


at. if to give 


want 


is an impartial consideration 


course, I trant to be undere 


if dissipline, I don't mean to 


af hut I charge 


al, 


foreeed upen the prison managee 


in some circles oute 


“isoner other than as a prise 


punitive 


eta its> is prompte 


BU sere 
aplendid statement. 
now? 

& resicence of 
than 


vYorse place 


ime 


iad oan 
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A. Much of my information came from confidential communications 


from these people when I had businees with them, and I know that 


many of their representatives ure in here, and I know they still 


hold allegiance to that special gang. I know that. I am famile 
jar with the oriminal class--professicnally femiliar,. I haten't 
any sympathy with thame--I don't want you to imagi>e anything 
of that kiné. I am, perhaps, more strongly opnorsed than any 
man could possibly be. If I was xllowed to give full sway to om 
own fudement coneerning things of that kine, I certainly think 
there is teo much Grime. I cortainivy think crime should be supe 
pressed. I certainly thin): to that end that there are only two 
methods of euppressione One is te vasa the preventive method, 
which means an inorease of the police Porece--vartly more exten- 
sive than the presente--anc the second method is to suppress 
the criminal by detaining him in prison as lone as possible. 

In other words, I am in fevor of the hebitual criminal 
law. I do not believe in punishment simvl, for the reagon that 
it is only transitory in its effects, and not p rmanent. I think 

State gan only fustifyY imprisonment on the theory of detene 
tion as preserving the laweabidin;s citizen from the cepredations 
of the criminal think it adequately anewerg that purpose, 
and I think the detention should be made as severe as consi stent 
with humane notions of conduct towarcs the criminal]. I think, 
too, that he should never be p rmitted to overlook the fact that 
he is @ criminal, and that he is being held in detention because 
he is a crimi: il, for the benefit of the State, and for the bene- 
fit of the laweabiding citizen. That is my view of the matter, 

anc alwaya has been, and cortainly, althouch,hsvine a great 


deal of that business orfice, and natura ly,coming to my 
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office without any effort on my part to obtain it, and never 
maintained except in accordance with the requirements of the law 


in reference to the prosecution of crime---still, I have no 


sympathy, no pity, I have absolutely no meray for the criminal, 


absolutely none. That is my view of it, gentlemen,and I think 
vou would misunierstand me greatly if you supposed for a moment 
that I felt in amy other way. At the same time I want to be just 
to eveoryiman, to the criminal as welle--and more go to the crime 
inal because he is of criminal tendenciva, and of the criminal 
Class---I want to be just in mv statement concerning him. I 

have given vou no more in*vorvation than 1 poasessa and than l 
consider reliable. Jd have not attempted to disparage him une 


4 
4. 


, 


necessarily, but I don't know anything worse in life than crime, 
and I don't know any person worge in life than 5 eriminal. 

QO. How long have vou held your view of no merey Por the crime 
inal? Since you have been here, or before you came here? 

A. Before I came here; all my life it has been m impression. 

Q And vet vou have fourcht on their side® 


Le C 
Ae. I fought my case according to law, and I fought the ease of 
the criminal according to his lezal rights. In other words, I 
had in mind the Y the legal rights of the criminal in 
defending him. I that to be ample in most ses. IT have 
never, aG fur ¢ pows ib) ould sisted the State in aone 
visting a man co: rary to law hie tr ¢ obtained revere 
8alyu oF fucdcgmen in criminal cusé¢y---and I have obtained many 
Of theme-n-und wherever I have obtained acouittale in crimina} 
CasGij--ewand i have obtuined many of them-ethe activity in the 
Case, 30 far : | am pergonally concerned, has been confined to 


accused, and has gene no further. It 


Rata & 
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has never gone to the extent of associationg it has never gone 
to the extent of approving of his methods, of his tendencica; 
4% has never gone to the extent of approving his crime, or in any 
manner Whatever giving him the slightest cnccuracement, because, 


unless a man is insane---when I say I have no m- rey for the 


criminal, I do not include the criminal insane, but if a man is 


dn normal mental condition and deliberately chooses a criminal 
career, I fel stronzly upon the subicct, und I always did feel 
sgtrongiv uvon the subfec’ I am ready to defend any man accused 
of crimee--not determine his guilt or innocence; that is a thing 
I would not do uncer any circunsatances; I have no authority 
to pass on that aucstion, but to defend him hat he will be 
tried according to law, so that he will get i protection of 
the law, on the assumption, of course, that he has the vame 
i898 an innooent mane 
MR. FARYHLIS Qe iow lons were you here 

to go on the one meal per day dist? 
Ae Well, I mse here about yeara. That only ha 
Gently, after (name omitted), in a talk with me convinced me 
that it was for my health that I cat less, and as I did not 
get much exercise, he thoucht that I sought to try anc restrain 
myself to one 

You eat but one 

Yes, sir. 

o' cloak? 

account of the condition 

own pergonal necessities demar 
THA CHALRUAN: As matters ze this investigation 


will be very gl.d,perhaps, 
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THE FIiTUEBSS:s I wovld be lad to give vou the information. 
Whe I say "in*tormation®, I wan understood thet as ara: nst 
all men who are unfortunate I have no prefudices, yet I ds feel 
like any man who belicves ir atrong 
are inexcusable, and I do think that 
career of crime is doing an inexcusable 
mentally, that i: if he ig not criminaly 
have pity or! y on him. I do not think punishment is adequate, 
and I think detention is the only remedy in his cause, of course, 
in addition to prevertion, which must be referred to the police 

is Gities in the state. 


a eo oe “YS 28 ee ow 


TESTIMONY OF WHEKLON YVARSHALL. 


ee a oe 


BY THE CHABRMAN: 


is Marshall? Ae Wcelon Marshall. 


Marshall, this is an investigating committee 


uture of Califor ia, sent here to make an invese 

conditions that exist and have bee existing 

ars in this penal institution, with regard 
inmates of this institution by the o*fie 
is prison. Have yor y obfections to 

committee and giving such testimony of facts 

sir. 
ction to civing such testimony in the 
lemen besides members of the committce? 


officerg that I have got punished by to 





to hear what I have to say, that is if yc 
to be ine 
You would like for them to be 
Yes, sir. 
What particular officers would you like 
The man that put me in th: 
athe two men, 
OQ. Whet are their names? 


A. One is named---I don't know exactl hat the name 


worked in the sash and blind; one named Grubb, I guess 


®> 


Other man's name‘ 
orked in the sash and blind. 
fellow. 
WR, ExNJAMINS Qe. Wambold? 
I don't know his name. 
You particular) 
I would like for the to hear “ gsgtatemen What I have 
right in front of 
from Hivyerside®? Ae No. 
Los Angole s? A. From San Francisco. 
CARTHY: I suggest that the Warden be present, too. 
I wGuld like for him to be present, too. 
Do you want the warden present, too? 
in. 
this testimony, and we 
have been excluding fram the room all the prison officials so 


far, but now, if vou sake a special request to have those men 


here you can have them here. 





THE WITYESS: If they 


to be here to 


ment e 


Oe You AF i Li Yar th > hav 2 


Ae You, sire 


Q. Have you any obfections 


Ae No, sire 


HVAZIN'AN? You will 


THis 
be #BFOrNe 


( The oath was 


OQ. Have you ever talked to 


- ‘ , a, 
ans i 8 Kine 


pergon 
h re? 


Q. Has any person a 


of teatimonv *hat vou oucht 


Are vou laboring uncer 
No fear, noe 

Laboring under fear? 
You would tell 


Tere not he 


Gertainily, 


Gavse of 


Tha 
YOu g0me 
' 
Warden ih 


a man mi: 


WARDEN HOYLs: © the 


want 


hear wat I have 


oft 


the 


Grubb 


TO 


ther 


to 


stand 


administered 


any of 


testirsom 


to 


A. 


fust the 


Lo be 


Committ 


to be 


rive? 


fear 
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here I would like for them 


gay in the wav of my vunishe 


sworn here agp a wit 


and raise your right 


to the witnees.) 


% 


he prison officials 


eoine to 


regated to vou the kind 


Ae No, Gil. 


of any 


vrison official? 


‘Yr 


Hill. 


he same if | 





WALT J 5 


4 
PTT i 
> + 


Ae The yo 


gatisfied 


WARD 


TH: 

THE 
den? 

THE 
other. 

MR 
Ae 


June, 


QO. Ewer been 


Qe 
Ae 
QO, 


~ 


Ho, 


CYAIRVANs 


WARDEN 


Raan here 
A S27 Neh 6 ‘ ~ Me 


Served 


Hi the2 


IALIGMAN:s The Committee auccedes to 


ren oa 
ON ve 


HOYLE: I guess ve can get 


_ 
yi 


HALiMAN:s Would you be satisfied 


that isa the 


if 


ng fellow, Wambold, 


wi th hime 


T HOY: I could wend both probably 


LTwkSS: The une fellow. 


Do vou obfeact to their 


I 


don't care anything about 


PENTJAMIN:Q. How lone have vou b-en 


a little over 21 months. Care 


1911. 


here before? Ae 


any Other terms before you 


orisons or in the 


Bike 


offense were vou eent here? 


second degree? Ae 


‘u sentenced’ A. San 


‘our sentence? 


the time wher 


the jacket; tr 


ea te 


5 ha t ay 


hat i have to a 


ou were put in the jacket? ’ 


waeaafter the trouble in the dining 


the 


him here in a 


if Grubb 


here 


6 
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wishes of the 


few minutes. 


— . " 
waa here’ 


I muld be 


hereée 


here® 


+h ‘ 


vere here? 


A. Burglary. 


Seconda cepree. 


7A ° . ~ 
{TANG BCOe 


Three years. I 


ommenced to ask me, 


Yes, sire 


room? 





When vou were up there in the sash anc blind? 


Yes, sir. 


You were put i> the anc blind about Tune 10th? 


“unreaone 


Augis ¢ was in 18 o4 
You are Gown there 64 dayva ané ther vou were put in the 


Yes, in Augu 8th or 9th, I don,t 


While vou vere n aguring those 64 ¢ays was there 


ar 
any additional upon you in any way? 


fay of pumishine mo on bread 


die On yt 


'* 


wae 


ic 
Putt ing on by water? A. Yer, 
In other dungeon 
some privileres taken 
aken sway? 
Gays * 
the dungeon first. Ww cle rev Leed you 


got a avarter of :z af viece af hread 


A. That was all cav. 


they skipped 
atarted feeade 


until IL came up i the sash and blind 





Q. You were put in the cimgeon on the Sth of June? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What for? A. Well, I was picked up and carried to 
the office. 

OQ. Where were you picked up? Ae In ya) and they 
sent a ticket and broucht me in the office where the warden 
and the captain was, and asked me what did I know about the 
strike. I told them I didn't know anything about it at all. 
They asxed me where did I line u t, and them, and he 
told me that I was in it, and he na that he knowed that I 
knew, myself, that somebody had to be vu or it o he 
told me to fo outdoors ard sit on the bi didn't 

wags one of them. I went cutdoors and sat on the bench 

put me in the hole. Se, from the way he spoke,he sxid 

had to be punished fer it, a0 they might as well punish m 


anybody clse. 
that? 
A. Yes, sir; the wamien told me that I knew that somebody hud 
to be punished for it, but he didn't say that 
be me, but still he put me in the hole. 
Mi. RENJAMIN:Q. Who said this to you? A. The warden. 


“ 


Qe Where was this? A. This was in the office. Him a: 
the captai: aU 
Qe What time of day? A. In the evening, I guess, 
about three o'clock, may be-half past three I wag in the office. 
Ge You cidret vane Ly the trouble at all? 

art in it at all. 


this at all? 
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Q. For other things? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. For what? A. Miscemeanor; things like gettine out of 
line. Well, I heave hed a firht once. 
9.Only once? Ae Well, I hw a fieht oneoe,yes. I had a 
fight once. I was punished for fighting once, m> ard a colored 
fellow that vou have up here nov: had : icht twice. Me anc a 
colored fellow vou have up here named Williams, an¢ another fele- 
low called Truet Ye w 1 a firhte 
Qe Anv other things 1a aye beer punished far before 
this? Was run 
workee-li tle things like that. The reason 1 was run 
cause I hadn't been on the job long, and I hadn't got 
and I coulcn't do it, and that was the reason I ms run in. 
QO. Gambling? A. “Nev r run in for gambling. They 
suid I had a pair of dice on me, used for shooting dice. I 


had one dice on me the day of the riot. I got run up the same 
day as the riot for having dice. I had one dice to use in 
China dominoes, vou have a dice for numbers. 

®. Was that against the rules, to have dice? 


Ae I don't know if it is against the rules to have one dice, 


but I kno t digs ainst the rules to shoot dice. 


GQ. That was not one of the rules, that rou shoule not have dice, 


Ae Didn't nobody tell me it was against the 
rules; I didn't know 
Qe After you went into the dungeon you say you were 
eon 64 davee I 
h of June and we out 1) 3th or S%th---I disremember when; 
Somewhere about sixty day yetwo or three, I don't 


ber. I know I we » in the sash and blind alone about the 
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8th or 9th of August. 


ed 


During the time you were dow there there was more than 
once that you vere punished while you were 
Ae I was not punished in the dungeon at 


bread ana wa tare 


é 


Q. They took your other meal away from you givine vou bread and 


water? Ae I never got any meal in the whole thirty 


lay Be 


QO, Never got a meal at all? Ae YWever aot a meal. I went in 


there the 8th of June, and I fot a meal on the 4th dav of Fuly, 
and then they skipped me for three days and I got bread and wate 
er; no meal at all. 

Q. Did you catch a cold in the dungeon? 

A. That is the way 1 got the consumption. 

Qe. You ara tubercular now? A. Yes, sir. I wan in the 
dungeon, after the cighth day, I was in the dungcon, I couldn't 
eat the bread, I couldn't swalloweemy stomach turncd against me 
and 1 couldn't swallow the bread, go 1 asked to see the doctor. 


Well, the “con® doctor came down, and said nothing the mattor 


at 


} 


with me, and he took my pulse. I took some oil,and kx vent 

along, and it got so bad I sent for the captain and asked for 

him to come down, and asked him could I get a cup of coffec,or 

& cup of t Wate r something. So I had all m bread in the 

cell yet th hadn*t eat, to show him £ was not eating, und 
Came and kicked it oui m' door, He said, "You are faking." 
Who was this® *"son” doctor? 

Ae ! Captain Randolph. He said I vas faking, and kicked the 

bread out of my: coor and kieoked it out in the hall way. I told 


him no. I asked him could I met a little coffea®? Fe said no. I 


. 
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asked him. He said I wags trying to beat, to gat out of the dune 


geon. I told him no, sire I asked him whether I couldn't get a 


ffee, couldn't I get a iOot Water for wy stomach. 


hot water. You can have 


hot water if you want to have hot water". I never ate nothine 


from the eighth dav until the 4th of Tuly, more than hot water, 
and now and then at«+ a little piece of bread,and tricd to crume 
ble it up in the water ard drink it. 
That was because your stomac? 
Ae My stomach was i> that econditi 
water, I dontt know why. Up i he sash anc blind 
same way; I couldn't get to see the free man d cto: 
regular doctor; he wouldn't come down. I couldn't geet any 
medicine, so m chest was somethin, erce the hole, and I 
plLiatere 
His CHALHOANS Qe Did 
Ae Yes, sir; my back, 
the mattress--1it was about six inches 
m, my flesh would draw the water from 


fust as wet next morning us it could 


sveats at the time and complaining 


Qe How lor 
and 
Ae TI have comnlainsz if it ever since I aume in here, hefo ra. I 
Was havine it out @ before I cama in here, and I was reoing to 
octor and telling him sbout my chest. He pounded me and 


the temperature iC hte & Lnéere Yas no} hing the matter with 


+ 
ae 





gash and blind when? 


when, but alons between 


QQ, After vou were uvstaires 


Yes, sire 


Yow many times? 


that for? 


Wh: r 4 


was 


soOners 


BtOVE.s Somebody istled on 


WAS ; ic door was on this side 


down. Ve walks by my cell with ‘iis 


tipped by my cell and I was lavine 


sick at the time, S0 he goes «round 


mn bad 
cg vec m 


stled again, md he 
I told him, "I 


in ary more ®, 


oud 


back do afaine I aaked 


aceuse me of whistling 


4 didn't 
Ll asked him 
distance rite ‘ rH t¢ ets 2 Z a vi Yr? £2 co ulic te 


distance he was, shut up in a 


fifteen men on So in 


BACV» 


bulls Cn” Dio re -guard Be Thev Can back 


a liyn 


‘re, 


down on 


hi». before vh rant 


fifteen minutes he 


and opened 


83 


A. In August, I don't remerber 


Sth or LOth. 


3 acre ? ¢ 


Il was 


_ ys e% 


Wie * Yethe 
tye meg buek and sO Ne 
19 I - ta hi ™ ®*no 9 


* 
~ om tor 4% 
now withor 


didn't", he gous 


when you didntt see me 


accuse 


ho* 


long 


and 


the 
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told me to come oute S80 1 care out, and he takes me up and puts 


jacket. S0 I wanted to explain. Ye eas "The less 
u do the best fer you". I says “all 
down and he put the facket on me, 
and laced it up again and took me dow na put me 
I never was examined by the doctor. Grubb and Vambold and 
GT e 
Q. Did vou hear aome one whistle, yourself? 
A. Yes, I hear! the whistling. 
Dic you tell the guard who it was that whietled? 
Ae I couldn't tell who it was whistling, I cidn't kno 
(Abe 
Vas it nar your cell that the whistline was’ 


It nicht have beer near my cell, but I couldy*t tell: the 


there, if anybody vill be taikine to you in 


ame a ki rer oul loud or 7 hi 3 Ling---}3 JU we ule think ij t 


anybody g 4 neine by 


io, no singing at all. 


We ® , wf ° on a Am 
Ware vou singing? A. No, no talking is 


Ho talkine or whistling ia allowed? 
solitary eonfinement. 
uo uae any abusive 1] 


rue rd 





the 


this officer--he had a blackjack in his hard ard he opened 


do Ors 


Q. What officer do you mean when you say 
Grubb had a blackjac*’* in his hand, 


sie 


fooc wit s keye I was laying dow 


It looked 
Did vou do 
Had 
BEY 
Yo, I never saic 


Nothin 


vou speak 


not only : me & socuged 


fold him it was 
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the 


Q. You fust said he acoused the fellow, another man dow 


line? Ae Yes, sir. 
Q. Of the same thing? Yea, sire 
Q. And he told vou that it was 
Ae Yas--~-he didn’t tell me it was not him; > told the 
and then he game bask again and said it wag mo araine 
Q. You tended it? A. denied it. and 1 was innoe 
cent of ite 

What did vou sav to the guard? 

I told him it was not me whistling. 

Is that 1 that you said? 

He asked me--I asked him, "Are vou foing to accuse me of 
"whistling?" He says "I am not aceusing you of whistling, but 
"I know you were weistling"™. I asked him "Why did you say 1 


# "4 *) 


wag Whistling 


0 Then he want uwavy and somebody whistled 


¥ 


* 
Ae Y +S, WAT’ « 
GO. About how lone af 


fc at 


again? Ae time for him to walk 2 


I guasse--rmlk up te the cures. waa up there and 
somebody whistled 
GO. You heard the whistle yourself? 
A. Yes, I heard the whiatle, but I didn't 

Was it a loud whistle? A. Yeas, 
thing sounded low up tnere to mee 

it som 
I don't know, sir, 1ot a signal 


me, because I didn't 


Then how long after 





ait? 


47 


A. We oare righ* around-ehe walked around the care and came 


i thought he went around. He must have went around, 


richt paoke 
G t‘harwi 3 Me he 34) t2 Ld: ? t have fPe v. eC) unde . 
Oe How far was your ouge from 


cages? Which cage were you in, in other words? 


Ae i was in Pour oells fro 


ab Ovs - 

You were 
Ae Yes, the tre! 

¥R, FPARW LL: Qe 

I don't ramnemb r 

VR. HoNTAVING GQ. ; © i) sround the second 
sreund the end that way nearest to vour cell? 
oame sround the lone ways; he came 
yYound the same as i 
about how lone after v 

-le, just before 


goes away from rr eell 


sccomiae-somebody whistled 


second g 


was whistlin iy 


rf 


enesg ayvav and comes back. 





he goes avay and comes hack, him and th 


And they put you in the jacket? 


Qe 


How long were you in the Jacket? 


Qe 


Qe No 


No more than that? A. . 


Q. That is the only time that vou 


there? A. Yes, sir. 


time of the dav or nicht was 


What 
When 


0. 


A. I went in the Jacket? 


0 A. I went in the 


Yes. 


about seven; I couldn't see any clock. 


Q. And vou were taken cut during the 


A. During the morning, yes, during 


i "ge 


Qe the time that they chan:ed 


A. changed guardg ut 12 o'clock. 


Gs that when they took you out? 


A. The same otficer that put me in 


©. before he wont off his vatch? 


Q. At any time while warm you were 


of the guards to be released from it? 


Q. How did vou as: them to be released 


A. When he put in, he put me in and 


ne et 
> 
sche 


fag in my mouth. He had a gag that they 


your mouth go vou @an't beathe and 


nose and strangle to death most, and he 


and wrapped it «round with a big 


OC. What were you time he 


doing at the 


A. Hollering from punishwent. The 


body would holler. I 


wy 
sha 


were put 


jackat 


the beginning 


guards 


took me 


t hh ¢ 


Ww. 


you only 


it 


e other fuard. 


A. Yea, 


Six hou 


sir. 


iv the 


this? 


I 


; gues 


S 
4 


isht 


up there? 


out. 


A. Yes, si 


2 jacket 
A. 
from it? 
he started 
put in your 
breathe 


the 


put 


red handkerchief. 


the gag 


punishment 


d the jucket on me 


of 


aid 


Pree 


sir. 


Be 


jacket up 


it was 


£8 


the 


in 
morn= 


Just before? 


Pe 


you ask any 


Yes, sir. 


put the 


oO 
mouth, shut 
with 


your 


in mouth 


wrt” 
rt. 


in? 





uU 


in 


I won't holler". 


. 


down, and th 
that I had t 
in my mouthe 
Q. Who 


Ge Wambold? 


ere hollering? A. 
my mouth and I told him "Don't 
So he takes me covwn to 
e punishvent commenced to hw 


Oo holler, and he govc*@ and fe 


mouthe--l would holk 


led, 80 he wouldn't 


a rag and pu 


4 


Care wTIG Ot 


$8 around it, und 


up on my stomach vith bath of his 


chokes me, and I was in the lacket so Il 


he teok his 
mouth and 


and about 


ght 


(2 cher Ld eed 
woVul' 


my throat the 


out and 
Q. You made 
tO 


the gash 


hand like this ard choked 
in wy mouth and butt 
they would come aroun 
gayeereths young Pellor 
Would tischten it 


et TJ <a * oe ~ r Ye 
tre raTLergsgor ’ th. 


A. Yes, he tightened m 
en any more until they took m= 
f I had a knife or 


unishment. 


laya me 
while so 


ut it 





carrying it like this (indicating). 


* 


hand now, and ev night my finger 


and this hand; the 


fingers, 


but when IT came 


Ou 


now (indicatins); 


that, the day they brourht me down, 


two months; and I asked the guard 


g % 


night 


*?% 


the bed at after I cave 


in 


the paine all throurh 


to aleap with 


men tf and hs 


a couple of times, 


4f I had behaved mvself I wouldn't n 


veelf. 


+h 


During 


time vou vusked 


Ae I usked to ti oe 


. 
Tront of r 


wn in 


TNO th . i 


a 3 


Ae 
no trouble 


and Vou 


is 


Ov 


a 4 


Wo i 1 ty 


cad 


90 


There is no strength in the 


swelled uc as bie sis tro 


Cr? CO 


I was oarryin: 


r there=-Il used 


of the faocket--I cnn't ro 


rn] asked him for linie 


'¢ eive it te ea: he gaid 


no Lliniment rub on 


4 POUTIG 4 


a 
You can’t 


ee, While 


in August, and 
bread 


I was on 


he ti me ; 





eight days, five daye, and six Sevens vin we 


or other, put his bread out in 
gom: cowry 


any thd TUS « 


ar’ "28 


Lows Was 
a time, but 
hangs me up 


evenine 


pulled rr 


‘ 


4 


uncaretocsd him Bay not 
uncerstood him to say; 
for six hours with my arme<e 


a 


Qe Ne hid you ot your hands through holes 


handeuffed your hands outeaide throus 


Ae Put 


jpee=L guesa 
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hand was out---the door was like this, and my hand was like this, 


reating on it, and the handcuffs were on. 
Oe Did me ONne throw gDoOOn iit that 7Are 


Ae Yes, 


+ 7 . ~~ a ~ “4 o. ” one ° > ta a uae hh GF 
At the same time the prune seeds vere rown out 


Just about 
Did you throw the spoon 
No, < never throwed the sroon out 
When the guard came arounc to take you 
he takes all the spoons; he takes ever 
es it he will niturally ask you for it, heeosus they don't want 


have spoons or tiothing in there-e-nothing 


nmvthing like that. If he had missed 


. 
fii wa TRS 


#* 


he would have been around to ak me 
whose spoon it waa until he heard the spoon fall oar 
You ebay he didn't kno , Was your spoon? 
Ae It was not m spoon, ant he didn't know who threw the spoon. 
Are the prisoners furnished more thar one spoon at one 


time? A. That } al ne spoon at 


Qe He could hs Pound out hen who cid not have 


each gide 
spoon at 
‘4Gdn't 
the spoon fall. 


the 


iF he; 


4 
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Ae This gentleman. I asked to see the warden 


and I couldn't see him. I asked ta see this rene 


tlemane---the dostor was up there at the doctor Was 


comins ud to see another fellow---lel asked him to let 


me gee him, and he wouldn't let me see n rd I asked 
other fellow. 

You vere taken in the vard in December? 

Yes, sire 

Bean down in 

yard; I am in 

Under treu then 

You are unier 


* 
Yes, sir. 


And you prison? 


You have “e sores or abscesses an ou now, have 


\ 


No, 1 haven't got no abscesses; I had a kind of 


eh 


. 


or something break out on mr arm, on here, before I 


sash and blind, and I smwke to t} 


in the dungeon, the day of ¢t. 
treatment, and couldn't get 
Did you have syphilis when you came 
It didn't break out on me until I oa 
us eyphilis--it couldn't be nothing 
Yr sores all over me. 


. * 
ame 
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Ae Noe I care out of the Jacket like toeni¢ht. The next day I 


was swollen up so bad my arma were as big as a man's body almost, 
and one arm “was a8 big as my head. I had to hold m arms like 
this; it was so he that the guardeW-he agskec 

take my bread, and i couldn't cet up to get it off the floor. 


ve Me snd} 


So I asked him could I see the doctér, end he brings up the doce 


oad = tm - — « 4 = ol - on . . ‘ — £ ws 
tor, and t! ator examined me and he sent up some medicine to 


rub on it, at all. They put it on for 


three or four dave, and the suit putting it on. Thev were givine 
me haths every dav for a while, trvine to get the swellince down, 
the awelline was so bad. Mv swelling stayed like that three 
months. A lady and gentleran came up there on an investigation 
or somethinge-eI don't know what if wage--uand they found me 
the game condition. I was laying on the floor at the timo wi th 

pulse at 1458-2 had a fovor---and gouldn't get no medicine. 
They had me on bread and vater at the time. I asked to see the 
Varden anc Gouldn't gee him. 

Who did you ask to gee the Warden? 
Ae All the one 1 could ask was the guard; 
the sash and blind. He told me I coulén't sea 
to gee the Gaptain, wd he said I aouldn't see him, 

THs CHALIVANS Qe id h ‘ive you any reason why you could 

not? A. Wo. But the Warden came through aftorwards, 
and L was telling hime-he e throughe--l don't remoember whether 
he had anybody with him or t, an was t lline him the condite 
ion I wag left in « [vs in the cell, 
Qe Do you remember the date vou ~ere placed in the facket? 


A. No, sir, I disremember any date. I don't know when. I dontt 


know 4f it was in August or September. 





Are you sure that the doctor didn't 


Qe 


vou were t the 


mut inte 4{ncket? 


Ae Mo, there was no doctor up there; 


Q, About seven in the evening? 


A. it 


About in tha our oy ing; 


seven 


Septem 


guess it was about 


never g2@en no doctor until I wa 


fi anr: 


+ Dy ax 
; , 


on” 


had to te 


ur mouth 


jucket on you, 

trye--they shore 
Qe 
Qe 


Ae 


Who was it cho ied Ae 


You say he put his knees 


Yes, sir. I guess, thi 


of hundred. my’ gtomach after 


souldn't breathee«with both fret. 


QQ. With both feet? 


asked him kincly to get off of 


s 
time? 


‘om * 
tre * 


{12 tame you"; that is 


Qe Were you using any vile or obscene 


*y 


+h 2 + » 4 * tT 4 . 
mat time’ Ts 31 nara ft 


aha lean 


and 


and rad hancdkerchie? and 


and around mouth. 


Mme 
“ oo 


vy 


ee wld et 


Would behave vourself? A. I told 


give me a chance. So Grubb told him, 


* 


ber; he never cave 


Afterwards. 


or profane 


o 
ay ive 
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examine you just before 
night. 


was in the 


was in the summer time; I 


ind examined me at 


Mas 


“* 


svelied up; 


I 


re 


vldn'tt 


I svoller 


Lad on 
WEL 


/@ up 


2. 
TO 


he 


re the’ 


Thev 


Grubh. 


ur breast? 


A 
liga \ 


I 


knees and his feet. I 


language at 
e gag half in my mouth, 
~t2% bb 
ran ti +} ? 
scound 


Rag 


of the facket 
him, 4 


him a chance*®,and he 





says "No, I will give him no chance." 


Q Grubb said “give him a chance"? 


And the other man said no? 


2 


Ha 3 id 


& 


rv 


in ms 


How long were you hung up with 


: i tu Ban ‘ 
+he maarr Ae war NOULB.s 


Wh ¢ i a t h (2 numb eP 0 f 


i think it was 1° or 


any attention to the 


DRY 


MR. PARP: How di: Ou 


Ae The gentieman that came up with the 


do I didn’t know wro he was---an 


+ 4 & 
PB os 


thing, I don't know whee-eand I told 


sick sulden't stand up. I as on 


he any 


©. Did he wear glasses? A. Ia 


with him, the captain went off with 


-_ 


my temperature and my rulee. The lad: 


a ad 
G8 ie 


A. i 


pulse. 


f ront 


a . 
+ the 


number of the 


And 


WAB. 


when 


thisy 


meal a dav, 


"J gave him one chance and he 


invest 


th own 
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Ae Wes, sir. 


holl red*. 


top of 


t ulae was 21457 


we ur 


lady Was up 


some=@ 


gation of 


I was sick,i was so 


bread anc water then. 


attentione 


on't remember. A lady was 


to vk 


time. Me 


% 4™ 


jas,and 


same thing I 


lady, that got it 


I waa on bread and water 


off the bread 


took me 
meal that 


& 


time I was up 
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WR. RYAN: Q. How lovw were you in the gash and blind alto- 


gether? Ae 1 went up in Aurust and care out the 


17th of December. 
0, Nave you any srainet Mr. Geubb? 


*. 


re than I have a feeline acainat him 


Ae Not any feeling, 
the wavy I was punished for abaolutely nothing. If I break the 
rules I am lookire to get punished, but when I don't break the 


rules and re yun i % hed innocent ° it is yrs tt y hard ’ for & man 


to get broke up for your natural life and never be any good. 


Q. Kefore vou ere put in the straitefacket cid vou manifest 


on or eocagsion whil: 


any displeasure at the guards on any tir 
were up there? As No, I haa no tirouble. He never 
the 


hung mie up on hooks and never puf me om bread and water 


whole time I was up there, Grubb didn't. 


gaagh anc blind? 


The doctor took me ote 
BR, PaskWill:@. What doctor? 


4 


ts 


the main cdoetor, di 

You mean the prison doctor? 

Yes, the ~ain doctor. 

MR. RYAN:Q. How co vou acsount for a 1¢@ times you rot 


in trouble? Ae I aqvuldn’t account for that. 


Ge The record, you realize *rom questions asked by ¥r. Benjamin, 


4 


has given you y number of black marks. 
How many 
Quite a of times. 
MR. EXMNTAMIN mantr-Pfive times, 
No, oi never Way punished that many times. 


That is twenty-five times since August 10th. 1922. 
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Ae 25 times? No, sir, I never was punished that many times. 
Q. On August 2OBhe 1911 lost privileges for sauffling ir lines. 


On Auguat 20th. 1911 one cay in dunfeon for fighting. Ootober 


V 


§, 1911 sever cays in aungeon for fighting. October 2,1911, 


two days in the dungeon for refusing te obey an officer 


. 
November 9, 1911, 4 days in dungeon. Noisy at table and not 
doing his worke 
March 2, 912, three days in dungeon. Inacicnes. 
5, 1912, lest privileges. Gambling. 
Yay 22, 1912, six davs in dungeon for refusing te 
ingolenes. 
June 5, 1912, sixty dave in dimgeon. 
June &, 1912. Lost jleges; throwing 
August %, 1912, transferred fran dungeon to 
confinement. Insaubordination, rioting and destroy 
property. 
Punishment reoord during solitary 
August Sth. 1912. One meal per cay. 
ugust 1l4th. 1912, om bread am water for diaobediencs. 
August 17th. 1922 one meal per cay. 
August 22nd. 1912, put in jfasket 7 peme taken cut 12 aem. for 


wa 


histling and singing alou Then told to stop he continued all 


the more. Became abusive and used vile language. 


lste 1912 on bread ané wate ‘or talkine and discebede 


wes 


wasting bread and 
¥ 


October 3rd. 1912 one meal per day. 
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NoFember 4th. 1912 on bread and water havine heen reprimanded 
for talkinir three times in succession in three dayva. 
November 6th. 1912 one meal per daye 
November 29the 1922 on bread and water for agituting and cone 
dewmning the thankegiving dinner, envine it was rotten. 


. 


December Ist, 1912, one meal per 


Decemb r 9th. 1912, handeuffed to door 6 hours for throwing 


spoon and prunes saeeds out of cell, talkin’ alouc te man in ade 
foining cell and using viclent lanrusre te guard. 

Deaember l4the. 1922 one meal per caye 

December 1°th. 191” taken to yard. 

A. No, sir. 


MR. KRYAN:G. Do you state to the committee 


» 


ious vunishments on those various dates did not 
Ae No, sir, not ali of them. 
CAHTHYs One meal a day is not a punishrent. 


HYAHsQ. Answer that cues of riine, please. 
GAHTHY: It is about nineteen »unishments. 
WANS Q. Do you admit that ali these vuaricus ounish- 
those various dates were received © 
sir, I didn't receive---1 waa not punished that often. 
te DO vou maintain that the six hours in the atraight jacket is 
breaking down your health? A. Yes, sir. 
ctor said abou that? 
Ae ar wut ®e in the tuberculous ward, 
QO. Do you gay, aftr listening to the varicus 
Were inflicted on vou for disobedience to 2 rules on all 
seventeen occasions that they were not Justified? 


A. I may have got punished seventeen times, but noe twenty- 


five. 
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Q, Take the question of the dice, were you guilty of that? 


A. I was guilty of having one dice. I told the board the day 
I lost my coppers that I had one diceeeir “ront of the captain 
and the warden and the whole board. 
Q. On Thanksgiving Day dic you say the meal was rotten? 
A. The guard came uround to me=we-before this 1 was retting 
into so much trouble, he care to me, trying to rat me to say 
something to him so he could put me on bread and water. 
What guard? A. The grayheaded fellow; I con't knor 
NAME » 
3. Irwin’ A. Irwin. So I toid him, I says, "Now, so 
long as you go away and don't bother me, i won't be no trouble 
at all. You don't have to come and talk to me, unless you have 
some important means of coming to taik to me; 
talk to anybody at all." S0 after this I told him, lone 
vou don't bother me and don't say nothine to me il2 not be 
trouble, but I don't want to talk to vou or nobody while 
because I am in aolitary confinement and I don't 
obody.* 
regard to the proposition of fighting on two 
are you guilty of that? 
A. Yes, 1 was in two fichtsa sinde I have been he 
Is that a disobedience of the prison rules? 
Yes, Sims 
How about refusing to obhey an officer? 
Cia BV» 
insolent to an officer? No, aire 
Were vou gambling? 


mo more than oniv had one dice on 





Were you noisy at table? Ae Ho, sire 
You have been charged on this record with all these offense 
De you claim that you are not euilty of them all? 

I am not suilty of all, but I am guilty of some of them. 

Did vou have a fight? 

Yes, I had two fighte; I just told you. 

Yeu still maintain that you were not pullity of refusing to 
obey an o*ficer? Ae Yes, sir. 
0, Po vou remerber the time and oonasion cf that? That would 


be during the month of November, on November 2, 1911. Two days 


“9 
the dungeon for refusing to obay an officer. Do vou ramevrber 
that? Ae No, I never refused ? NE in the dune 
geon. They said I waan't doing the * 
one machines, avd put me there ard kept me ther: 
a chance ft, earn they put me eon another, 
breaking the 4ute. 
rumling on one machine unts rarned L could run 
rent of then. 
oT ficear? 
I could. 
You claim vou onivy had one dice in vour possession? 
Yes, Rim. 
I fudge fror the wording of that that vou must have been 
shaking dice? Ae No, siz Wage playing Chinese dome 


4 . ‘ . tr. 3 
ino,and they have one dice all re time. I told the VFarden and 


told them before the board the day 1 was brought up before the 


boamd. I didn't deny havine the dice, and I had. Captain Pure 


& 


lington run ma uy for ite I was run up once before for rambling 


was in the yard. JI was atanding where gambling was. I was not 
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gambling. Everybody war uround it and everybody was playing. 


WR. BEYTANINSQ. You slaim that you did not have anything 
do with it? Ae No, I didnt have anything to do with 
it. I didn’t have any tobanco, or anvthing on me. What was I 
gramb 1d ner 
You vere put in the dungeon and up in the sash and blind this 
for participating in th 
Yes, site 
No, sil’e youled ke to see them state 
if they can preduce any evicence, any kind of evi-ence, to 
mea in it, if any free man can say that he 
ever saw me in the riot. 
You hadn't anything to do with it? 
Wothing to do with it. Captain Burlington, the captain of 
mill, he get she line up every day. I was the last one 
jinine room, and fust xe soor ue I went to eit 
down the tabica was going up. I told the Wardcer the same thing 


the ay they arrested me. The cay 1 sot punished in the sash 


blind for saying the meal wae bad, he agked maewethe guard 
there asker me, es ELIE "How co you like the meal, hat ac 

vou think cf the meal? Bat think it was a pretty poor 

dinner besides the dinne had got on Thanksgiving. *® 

Qe You didn't omy it was a retten dinner? 

Ae Ho, I didn't my it was a rotten dinner. I said it was 

retty poor dinne sccording to the cinner I have pro orm some 

Thankaegivings. 


it was hia ult He ight to ask me nothine. 
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vag the wachine that you worked on in 


worked on the spoolera. 


the sroolers? 


on 


I enuldnr't 


a& mon th : 


arout a mont 


* 
~—er 
we 


1? ine to run’ 


oh, and never could run it t) 


as I learn it,if thev leave 


to 


vou learn to run the soocler? 


1 first 


de 


ohne 


4 


hlearn you hor run " voU 


learn within tn: “OU Were on 


I dic learn it, g00n ag I 


on another job. 


machine you take? 


jute up and braking card, 1 


mili? 
in? 


learn that? 


au day and chased me 


A. 


that vou stuff cans. You stuff six 





stuffing 


Where dic they 


Thay took me aff there anc put me 


You were Tiret on the six oars? 


And next time on the tyro cane? 


How dic yeu alons trere®? 


fet 


1 


They kept me *there a day and } 


. 


doing the work. He said I didn't 


5 on) 


Do vou know Fleenor? As 


Did he give you any advice 


il never aaw 


AWay SC ross 
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"an ALNCE 


Hie HYAU 


wr TL , 


the mill 


You cid nat eo baek to 
the mill. 


then? 


Where work 


ore Cane 


you hold on to that fob? 


‘@ weekre 


hi11¢9 


Ae Yea, oir. 
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a mo 
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A. I stayed there until about the 27th of April, or 2&th of 
April, or Hay, something like that. 
WR. ¥C CARTHY:Q. Did you at any time while you were in 
solitary confinement ever use any vile, indecent or abusive lane 


guage to the guards? Ae No, air, 1 never had no cause 


to use it to the guards. 


0. You wish to impress upon tt committee 


use it? Ae Never did. I had no 
hime I can't talk to nobody. 
THE CVALSIHMAN: Ig there any further statement you 


make? Ae "0, that is as fur as L have 


ee eee To eee ee 





et; . wy oo; TAT? 
LESTIMONY OF CY ARTS 


oo oe ow an Oe ae ne ae 
4 


is « legislative committee apvointrd 
the legisiature to down here to Sar Guentin and make an 
invest’ gation into the conditions of this inatitution, 
partic il r reference ¢t the administration of punishment, 
to any cruel or inhuman ment practised 
inmates by th: officials of the institution. 
knowines of some fucte touche 
are 
arises whether vou will - 


testify as to 


5 O U : Yer 1 © 


uany obfestion to fwivine your 


others than members of the Committee 


I am wi Llin: rive my testimom before any man 


ant was in here expressed a 
désbre to give his testimony in the presence of a guard by the 
name of Grubb and a guard by the name of Wambold, anc the warden 


of thisa institution. Do vou desire those gentlemen present 


‘ou gentlemen, I have 


whatever I have to 
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‘$33; It is immaterial te me; I don't care;but anye 


thing that is most congenial to the State in t} 


this 
I think vould be better for tes tinon 
2%tCG@e 


‘t3 i> Alle y 
i ae t~. \s 


— aw + © 
present 


ecanren t 
ori g0Nn, O° 


of testimom 


Are you conscious 
from any person by reason 


before this corm 


am a 


eaten a ? < ‘ oe 4 + 
oath ms adminiatered. 


The Attorney-General 


years old, 


w 


4 vem + +s 
a % te te Ne rr rF 


Riverside, California. 


welve calendar years, sife 





was the charrea? A. Burglary 
lid vou firat core here? 
he 2lst day of Tuly, 1996. 


Yon are one of the men who were put u »+ gash and blind 


participating in the troubles on Tune Sth and 9th? 


Yes, sir. 


You had a hearing on that matter hefore the Fos 


: * 
ors, did you: 
you put in 


Ae P 


Wag about the 


Qe gash and 


Bike 


bli sd 
Q. For how long 
Ge How did that eo 
. 


Ae Well, sir, in the } t place, to be 


+ right ar fr he oon 2 gt. 


with you, i was ft up over the very idea of being placed 


in close confinement on the supposition of having taken 


a riot, just abeut the time my twelwe years sentence was 
verge of coming to a close, I was ao wrought up over the fac 
that I lost my present state of mind and flew into a rage and 
tevartment at defianee. Time and 
ds of the cevartment advise mo to keep silence 


rigid investigation ecoulc bo made as to mv CaBee 


guards, when you speak of guarda--- 
speaking of the keeper of the department, Irwin. But, ine 


stead of so doing I became all the more threatening and indif- 
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ferent to their entreaties, and, of course, they were obliged to 
resort to more drastic measures, more especially se during the 
period of the riot, when everything was at a great state of 
confusion. They, therefore, rang up the captain, that is to say, 
Captain Randolph, and upon his arrival « brief conference vas 
held between him and the official of that department, the guards, 

and he advised me to come out of my cell with the intention of 
putting me in the facket, but I refused to do so on the ground 
that I was absolutely innocert of the charge that was against 
Tn 
Whereupon, he detailed Mr. Grubb, that is the big guard, 
of the department, to enter the cell, and, i* vossible, to take 
me by force of armae But, this wouldn't do, because no sooner 
had the order been vciven than I quickly dismantled the toilet 
of my Gell and with i+ defied each and every one of them to 
ent:r the cell on the pain of death. 
As a matter of fact, vou tore the toilet up and cot hold of 
the pieces of iron or lead pipe at that time, did you not? 
A. Yes, sir, that is what I have reference to now. And,of 
course, that kind of stayed them, and held them at defiance. 
They, therefore ---« 
Qe Did you atrike a blow at one of the guards as he 
enter the cell? A. 801 did. I was fust 
tough that pointe 
THit CHALIWAN:Q. State what vou said, too. 
A. The time I raged the toilete---I struck at the guard as he 


Was on the verge of entering the oe11; Mr. Grubb. They then 


Closed the oell door and held a brief conference amne theme 


selves out in the corridor of their department,and they finally 
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came to the conclusion that the most feasible way in bringing 
me to terms was tbe resort to gas pipes. 

Q. What was this, a lead pipe, or iron pipe that you had in 
there? A. Well, it was just a lead pipe connect- 
ed---a lead water pipe connected with the toilet. It was not 
this lead pipe that I used; it wae the toilet itself, the 
bowl. 

Q. That you struck at the guard with? 

A. Yes, sir. 

MR. MC CARTHY:Q. Did you have a piece of pipe in your 
hand? A. The pipe micht have been connected with the 
bowl of the tcilet at the time, but I did not strike at him 
directly with the lead pipe. The toilet itself was far more 
formidable than the pipe, itself, that is to say, a more 


deadly instrument, and it was so arranged that I could use 


it, wield it with such force “Bs, in case I had struck him, 


no doubt I would have killed the man, especially in my then 
present state of mind. They then resorted to gaspipes. They 
preased these pipes and inserted them through the baré, and 
the captain asked mo for the hundredth time whether I would 
come out, and I insisted that I would not, and he said, “well, 
we will have to do something to bring you to time, Williams." 
I said, "Go ahead; it is up to you. I am here now, and I had 
nothing to do with the riot one way or the other, I only ask 
for a square deal, that is all." 

So, nevertheless, he inserted the gaspipe hetween the 
bars and began to poke me into submission. While, they were 
thus busily employed I raised the toilet--that is the bowl, 


itself, and began to bombard the cell door, and finally, broke 
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the toilet into fragments, and in short, after havine undergone 
a etiff grilling, 2 vell-simed blow on the upper lip from the 
captain's gaspipe knocked me out, and I was finally put in the 
jacket for six hours. 

MR. RYAN; Q. Was that cut on your head or on veur lip? 
This is the one (indicating lip). 

The blow on the lip was the one that put vou out? 
Yes, sir, 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Did vou have any broken bones as a result 
of it? Ae No, the total bruises I received throurh the 
whole melee was very slight. 

Q. The only bruise was this one? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Nothing occurred to you but a skin bruise? 

A. That is all, a slight skin brvise. 

Q. How did vou keep away from these pipes? 

Ae Well, sir, right at the door, according to the position of 
the corner of the door, it was fust large enough fer me to 

back myself up in the door in such e manner---maybe I can 

Give you a better explanation of it--something like this, as 
they inserted the pive through the door---the bars of the door. 
Therefore, I just backed right up to the toilet door in the cor- 
ner, and therefore, the pipes came on through the door on past 
me, and it was rather difficult for them to bring the pipes into 
contact with me; but as to the Captain, he managed to succeed in 
getting me on the lip. appencda to get somewhat careless in 
taking observ: tions; in seeing how thev were carrying on things 


I got careless, and he inserted the gZaspipe between the chuck- 


hole of the door, and just as I inserted my head out, you know, 
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to see what would next come, he happened to strike at the same 
time and I got the blow right along there and it put me down and 


oute 


WR. RYAN: Q@. Did you deliver any effective blows on these 
officials? Ae No. 
Q. Did you score at all? A. I didn't score at all, 
because I was in no position to do go. They were on the defen- 
sive, and therefore, the only way I could strike a blow was to 
come right oute 

WR. KHENTAMIN:Q. Your intention was good, but by reason of 
the door vour execution was bad? 
A. Decidedly so;that was it. Of course, it put me out and I was 
put in the jacket for six hours, and, es I before said, s0 say 
I now, that the bruises I received were slight, very slight in- 
deed, and I was given proper medical treatment by the prison 
doctor, and in due season the warden paid me a visit and incauir- 
ed into my health, and after having assured the warden that I 
Was very sorry for having disobeyed, he took his departure. As 
for that incident, mentlemen, I don't blame the prison officials 
one way or the other, I am wholly responsible for that myself. 
I wouldn't like to lay the blame on the officials. The only 
respect that I blame the officials in is that they placed me up 
in the sash and blind. But I must blame myself as a whole, for 
the simple reason that I was too hasty in flying off the handle. 


I should have waited, as the guard told me time and time again, 


that I should wait and give the officials a chance to undergo a 


more rigid investigation as to mv case, and instead of so doing 
I just got all the more threatening and indifferent. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Q. Your temper got the better of your judg- 
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ment? A. Decidedly so, yes, sir. That is why I say thatI 
don't feel as though I would be justifiable in placing that 


incident on the officials. 


FR. BENTAMIN:Q. Is that the only time that vou have been 


punished? A. The only time I have been punished since 


I have been in prison during the whole of my seven years incar- 


ceration. 


( Do the prisoners up there in the sash and blind, some of them 


° 

use indecent and foul and obscene language to the guards at 
times? Ae Yes, sir. 

Q. They do? A. Yes, sir. Their language, grammatical 
terms, are at times sufficient to even put a pothouse re*uge 

to shame. 

Q. That is, of the prisoners up there, you mean? 

A. Yes, sir. About six weeks ago, about that time---that is 

to say that the prisoners, as a general thing, have been--the 

majority of them have been in the first place, the majority of 
them consist wholly or mostly of that hoodlum element. It seems 

as though it is a strong tendency to keep the department in a 

general uproar, and they are continually plotting and planning 

and agitating in general to get the more peaceful minds aroused 
to strike at the officials of the department, and one thing and 

another, and therefore, the head keeper, that is to say, Irwin, 
the head keeper of the department, he finally gets holed of this 
information; mua but I note with keen interest that he always 

dismissed these parties with a warning to begin with, you see. 

Q. You have seen him do that? 

A. I have seen him do that. If I am whave seen him do it once, 


I have seen him do it at least a hundred times; and give the 
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officials---I am not in any way in love with them at ali;l 
have my enmity against them in other respects, but to be br: ght 


ti, 


and honest with you,gentlemen, I think it is to my moral inter- 


est, my own good, ti you the truth, the whole truth and 


nothing else but the 

THE CHAIRVAN: That is what we want. 

THE WITNESS: In order to do so I must lay aside all person- 
al malice, you see, and animus. 

UR. RYAN:Q. You say that whenever a man breaks the rules 
up there it has been customary for the guards to give hima 
warning to stop? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They have on every occasion given a warning to the various 
prisoners? A. Yes, gir. I carry a fournal in my mind 
of all the evidence that took place from the first time I was 
placed up there to the present date. 

Qe Could you give us a few instances? 

A. I can give you the most important ones, yes. I could give 
you more, but it would take up a good deal of your time. 

MR, FENJALIN; We have been trying to get what has been 
going on in that place. 

A. My incident that I narrated was the first to begin with. 

MR. MC CARTHY:@. Did Grubb address you in any vile way 
before you came out of the cell, before you atarted to fight 
with him? A. There was strong grammar used on my part. 
Q. What did Grubb say to you, what language did he use? 

A. Well, he used the word "damn". 
Q. Did he say "You black gon of a bitch,lay down, or I will 
put the jacket on vou"? 


A. No, he never used no such term towards me, because if he had 





I certainly would have resented it. 
Q. You were knocked out? A. Yes, 
Q. You were not merely knocked down? 
A. Wher I say “knocked out", I was physically knocked ovt; I 
couldn't strike back in retaliation. 
Q@. You did not say "I give up"? 
A. Yes, I made that statement. 
Did you say five men to one was too many? 


get down to the minutest details, I did make that 


statement, but I didn't think these minor technicalities amounted 


THE CHAIRVAN:Q. Did you make a comparison between yourself 
and General T.ee at that time? 
A. To speak more plainly, I might ask you--- 
0. Did vou state that General Lee was a good man? 
Ae I told Captain Randolph after he knocked me down--that is 


to sav, after he knocked me out and then came to the door,and 


says, "Well, what have vou to say now? Will vou sive up now"? 


I says"yes. I sue for peace. You wine It is five te one." 
Q. How could you be knocked out and say that? 
A. It is not necessary for a man to be knocked out into a state 
of insensibility. You can knock a man out and yvet--shallI pro- 
ceed? 

MR. BENJAMIN: Yea. 
A. Well, sir, on the same day--it was the general supposition 
on the part of the officials of the department at the time of 
this rough house of mine---that is to say, it was a supposition 
now; it is not a matter of fact, but a supposition that I tried 


to create a general disturbance, that is, to renew the riot, you 
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see, among the men up there in the department, and start a rough 
house in general through the men in the department; and during my 
demonstration a couple of the other prisonerg committedithem- 
selyes, that is to say, they tricd te cheer me on, vou know, 
and Mr. Irwin, the head keep r of the department,he withdrew 

from my cell immediately, and went to the cell of one party by 
the name of Melvin, who cheered me on, and he havpened to detect 
him then and there in the act, as he was on the verge of cheer- 
ing me for the third time. Anyhow, he asked him what was he hol- 
lering about, and, of course, more than natural, he tried to li« 
out of ite So,anyhow, he was put in the jacket himself for 

gix hours. He was let out after he was in six hours, they 

turned him ovt. Throushout the whole time that I have been in 
the department, every day there has been some trouble of some 


ppened, such as throwing bread out into the cor- 


+ 


nature that ha 
ridor---anything to irritate and provoke the keepers in general-- 
throwing bread out in the corridor, prune seeds,and hooting and 
hissing and jeering at the keepers. And self-respect among the 
men, it was a@ lost art, or shall I say, an art unfound, because 
it Was not used, there was no decency whatsoever, making trouble 
in general, «.nd I have known Irwin te come around and he has 
cautioned and accused me many times for having committed myself, 
but he had no direct evidence against me, and by rot having the 
necessary evidence he couldn't punish me. All he could do was 

to Caution me and dismiss me with a warning. I have had him cau- 
tion me a hundred different times since. I had this rough 

house demonstration 


» but he only holds one mark against me, be- 


Cause he knows that I committed myself in that instance, but all 


his other Warnings that he has given me were based wholly on 
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supvosition. 


If he should happen to be on the opposite side of the czse 
men 

and heard a voice similar to that of mime on the other sicse, and 
he thought it was me, he would run right around there and bawl 
me oute He know it was only a matter of speculation, and he 
knew he knew it, and he couldn't punish me, because he couldn't 
find out who the real party was; but he says “I know your 
voice; that sounds very much like your voice." 


Q. Were you the only colored man up in the sash and biind at 


the time? 


A. At that time 1 was; but in the meantime there was another 


colored man, Marshall, who just left your presence, vag in the 
dungeon at that time. The department at the time I was up there 
was pre ty well packed, and they had no room for these men down 
in the dungeon. So he couldn't punish me becuuse it was fust 
amatter of speculation. But, nevertheless, he would let me go, 
you see. Whenever he same to my cell door he would either see 

me lying down, reading my little pamphlet on St John, or some- 
thing like that, or pacins up and down in the celle So he dis- 
missed me with a warning, and by the time he started down the 
other end of the cage, in order to find out and catch somebody, 
somebody else would hoot at him, hissing,or something like that, 
and having some very insinuating remarks against him. 

OQ. Aman by the name of Manuel Lopez was in the jacket? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q- Were you up there when he was in the facket? 

A. Yes, Sire 

Qe Could you give the committee some light on that occurrence? 


Ae Yes, sir. 
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Q. What led up to it? 
A. Yes, sir, I could give you the minutest details; one of the 
most celebrated cases up there during my incarceration in that 


department, and I will give it to you just as it reallyxuks; 


. 


existed, and as I really saw it and knew of it at that time. In 


the first place, this feliow ve know by the name of "Mint", a 
Mexican. 
In the first place, to begin with, I was pacing up and 
down my cell one day and all at once I heard a vwoice--it broke 
¢ monotony of the cepartment, and, of course, it was something 
new to the boys, after being ina state of profound silence for 
seven or cight months, where a bird, or anything like that, 
would fly in, or the least noise made, it will rouse them and 
up; they get interested at once. As I passed up and 
down theell I heard somehody mumbling to themselves. So I went 
cell door, and I heard somebody down at the other end of 
the cage muttering to themselves, and to give you word for word 
just as he uttered them, it went as follows: "Come, come,come. 
I demand you to comee Won't you come? Come, now". Then he started 
to preaching, like. Then I said to myself, "It is some poor 
devil that has lost his mind owing to this here confinement". 
It is not every man that can survive twelve long calendar months 


up in that department, and I know that some are weaker than oth- 


After preaching a while a short sermon, he would drift back 
on "Come, won't vou come, I demand you to come?" S801 knewa 
fellow next door to me by the name of Bruce, right next door to 
me. He says, he whispered through the crack, "Well, somebody 


"has gone nuts", just like that. 
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So by that time Irwin, the head keeper came around and in- 


quired of me who was making hat noise. Well, I knew if I should 


impart any inforvation te Irwin of Any nature the boys would 
hear me and put me down rirht then ané there as a stool pigeon. 

In the first place, as to a stool pigeon, a stool pigeon 
is one who cives information or intelligence to the officials 
pertainins; to one of their fellov-prisoners. So,anyhow, I told 
him, “It ig up to you. You are here to lock out for these 
thingse Get along the line until vou find out who he is." So 
he went and finally traced it cown to “Mint's® cell; and Irwin 
stood outsice the gell door and asked him what was the trouble, 

and instead of him giving him an intelligible answer, he just 
went on and began to preach to him, “Come, won't you come?* 
Irwin says "Yes, I will come if you don't put out that racket, 
that noise". So he kept it up, you see, a repetition of "Come, 
come.” It was a peculiar noise. 

As a last resort, Mr. Irwin went to the telephone and rang 
up his assistant, Mr. Wambold. That was the youngest guard that 
you had in vour presence a few moments ago. He rang him up.When 
he put in his appearance they entered the cell, you see, and they 
undertook drastic measures, and he quieted down,and agsked-- 
and finally, after quieting him down, after much talk-<-- 

UR. BENJAMIN: Q. You say they undertook drastic measures. 
Do you know what they did? 

Ae Yes, when I used the term "drastic measures"I mean they 
opened the cell daoor and went on the insice ard grabbed hold of 
him, and begar to try to bring him to himeelf, advising him and 
cautioning him to remain silent. And, of course, on his part-- 


that is, Mint's part----he xm wrenched himself away from them, 
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and of course, they didn't know but what he was liable to have 
been gone nuts proper, for all they knew, so they grabbed hold 
of him and took more firm hold on him and quieted him down, if 
I am not mistaken--of course, I have to use that term "mistaken" 
---I] know they put a gag on him to silence him,because I heard 
a sort of a gutturale-like noise as thoush one is rargling 
water in their throat, and I knew that was the noise of the gag-- 
at least, I think it was. 

So,anyhow, after they had succeeded in gagging him,or 
whatever they micht have done to the man, they withdrew from the 
cell and lecked him up. Anyhow, he kind of quieted down,you 
gee, and so the next day they began to give him water and some 
kind of medical aid. 

Well, in short, it quieted the man down for a month or so, 
you see, and when we were passing up and down the corridor, 
when they clean up the cell, I always pass by the cell, and I 
looked in, and he always had a pleasant look and spoke well 
to me, and I noticed that he no longer would speak to me; he 
had a more sickly look on him---more like an insane person--pale, 


too, und I knew very well that the poor fellow must have lest 


’ 
his mind. 
So,anyhow, he made the best of it for a couple of months, 


at least about five weeks; everything went along quiet, when,all 


of a sudden, about noon, he went off again and began talking to 


himself, using the same terms as before, "Come, won't you come, 

I demand you to come"? Bruce, my next door neighbor, knocked on 
wall, "Well, Mint has fone off again". I said, "The beat 

thing they can do, the only sure cure, is for that fellow to 


get some fresh air." He said yes. S80, finally, Irwin came 
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around and went to his cell and advised him to remain silent, 


but he got the same anawer as before, “Come, come, won't you 


come, come?" And Irwin went back to the telephone as before, 


and rang up his assistant. 

In this instance both of his assistants cave, ‘Trubbh and 
Wambold---the two of them that were in here before you. They 
came and they entered his cell and succeeded in overthrowing 
hime I heard a sort of a scuffling, like. I made it a general 
rule to observe as to whether there was any blow struck in any 
case up there. 

MR. RYAN: Q. At this point will you tell the committae 
whether any blow was struck, to your knowledge? 
Ae That is what I an striking at now. I observed that noise, 
as to whether there was any blow struck, but, to be bright and 
honest with vou, g@gmtlemen, 1 did not hear a single blow 
struck, although I heard a sort of a scuffle, and I knew that 
that scuffle was the outgrowth of the resistence on the part of 
Mint. 

Of course, they say all persons who have lost their minds 
to any extent, generally resist more or less, and I had to 
make allowance for that; but if there wag any blow struck, I 
could hear that plain---anybody cou hear that plain, especial- 
ly in a quiet place like that. Eut they suceceded in quieting 
him down and they withdrew as before, ard Mint finally quieted 
down and he remained quiet up until they let him down from 
there, that is to say, in the firet part of January,owing to 
his mental condition, why, when the Warden let three men down, 
he thought he would give "Mint" the benefit of the doubt--let 


him have a Chance; and he let him watk out on the hill a couple 
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of dayse--s0 I hear---giving him the benefit of the doubt. 


was down, I believe, about thirty days or a month--I am not 


gure---about thirty days, according to my calculation--I have 

it marked on the wall of my cell---and here came Mint back up 
again. He had no more than struck the department, as he passed 
by the cell, he began to use wireless telegraph--an alphabetical 
code that they have up there, he began to write on the wall 
"Mint is back avain. What is up?" All sorts of conjectures 

went round. 

Well, 23 to him cutting, having lost nis coppers, that is to 
say, his credits--he Was a ter year man and he lost about three 
years and some odd credits, and I could pretty near imagine how 
he felt over it, and I thought myself, that somerody mirht have 
rot Ply with him and sent word he had nothing to grain, and he 
had lost his copper, and he had nothing to gain by it, and he 
didn't intend to commit any insubordination, ard he might have 
stabbed somebody. But that is only a matter of confecture. 

Later on, ve learned that he was up there for refusing to 
work. Irin told me next day, personally, as he was coming by 
my celil---it never was that he would hold a conversation, but 
he found I was trying to do wheat was right, and he rot a little 
more civil, and a gooc word comes in very handy to one who is 
depressed, anc I appreciated it very much, and he told me, 
"int is back again. He told me twice that afternoon that he 
would rather be up there than to be down below", 

I said, “Why, the man must surely be deranged when he makes 
Such an absurd statement as that". And he says, "Well, that 
speaks well for the department". Well, I says, "If he is speak- 


ing in reference to the department he is right; I see nothing 
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the matter with the department, inyself, so far as that is con- 


cerned, and I know I am not mentally deranged". He says, "Well, 


it speaks well for the department". I says,"Well, that is a 
"feather in your hat®. That was before there were any resolu- 
tions or investigations or anything of that kind at all. That 
was supposed to be at the time that things were supposed to he 
at the worst up there. 

YR. BENTAMINS QO. Was Melvin put in the jacket uv there? 

Yes, sir, the same cay that I was put in the jacket. 

Rave you ever seen any of the guards strike anv of the men 
up there with their fists, or clubs or anything of that kind? 
Ae Well, sir, to be bright and honest with you, I have 
geen no guards strike roughly, raise a hand, strike with 
or of any kind, or with his natural hands, or weapon of any 
Kind. 

Q. Have you ever heard? 

Ae i didn't but I have heard. What I didn't see I 
could hear. I could hear thumps, the noise, as thourh some- 
body had struck a blow, but I couldn't swear positivels 

man struck him, because, you see, i aidn't see it, but I heard a 
sort of a thumpelike noise, you see, at this time. 

0. At which time? 

Ae Take the case of Cassidy, the party that you asked me about 


the other day. Of course, when I get to his case we have to go 


As I stated before, I have been a keen observer of things 
in the department, and I have took notes of every instance 
worthy of note, and I knew that something was coming to a head 


some day up there, because I always look for such things as 
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that. My experience has taught me that, to prepare for such 
incidents, in case of a general investigation like that should 
come up, because there is all kinds of rumors amonre convicts; 
whether they turn out to be a fact or no, I know something must 
be stirring, so it is better for a man to be on the safe side. 

MRe RYAN:Q. Will you tell us something about the Cassidy 
case? Ae That is what I am going to tell you. 


Cassidy, about five weeks ago, began to get some idea as to 


Irwin, the head-keeper, injeeting castor oi1 into the grub, the 


food, so he said that Irwin was guilty of that offense of infect- 
ing custor oil into the fooa. 

Well, of course, I doubt as to whether Irwin was guilty of 
such a thing, because his food was served out of the same uten- 
sil that the rest of our food was. I hardly think he was guilty 
of such a thing as that; I think it was an error on the prison- 
er'g part to entertain such an idea. So Irwin cautioned him 


time and again that he was getting the same food that the other 


Ww 


men were getting, and it was perfectly clean, and he can give 
% strict accounting of everv bit of castor £2 ofl thet the doce 
tor tives him---a registry made of all this medical treatment 
that is served, and the doctor can tell down to a minite as to 
vou have done with that, and you have to give a full ace 
VOU S@@. 
Jo,anyhow, Cassidy begun to Rmek fly off the handle and 
to remonstrate as to him giving him the worst of it. So 
Irwin undertook to put him down one day; he got so hostile up 
there, and s9 threatening, causing the other prisoners in gener- 
al to hoot and hiss and jeer and laugh over it, he used a strong 


term towards Irwin, and a itter ran around the cage, therefore, 
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Irwin rang up the captain. I am satisfied he hardcuffed him to 
the door without consulting the captain. I1 think he has that 
authority, without seeing the captain. He hung him up to the 
door. Well, when he hung him up to the door he hecome all the 
more threatening, and he began to bang and knock on the door, 
and te use language, strong grammatical terms towards Irwin and 
the prisoners began to laugh and hoot and kind of cheer him on, 
and therefore, things became so threatening that Irwin rang up 
for the captain. The captain came up and talked to him like a 
man---very civil and polite with him, and told him--"You are 
only making it hard on vourself; you micht as well cut ‘hat out 
now and make the best of it". We savs, "I don't want to have to 
be punishing you men. I will give you the benefit of the doubt? 
this time.” 

I heard the captain,myself, use those words,because Cas- 
sidy's cell was directly in behind mine, a little to the right, 
on the other side. There was a large crack betweer two planks, 
and if I placed my ear up there I could hear everything that was 
said in an audible tone. That is the second time that he gave 
Cassidy the benefit of the doubt within two weeks time; the 
second time within two weeks that he gave him the benefit of the 
doubt. 

On the third week, Cassidy repeated the same offense again, 
and Irwin did not ring up the captain in that case. He let him 
run on like a clock until he rum himself dow and finally, he 
had nothing more to say after he had said his fill. He had 
nothing more ts say, and Irwin had nothing to savy to him either 
in turn. 


take 
Next day, when Irwin took him out of his cell to hax him 


around, in the end cell---Cell 16 on the opposite side, Cassidy 
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offered some remonstrance to his conveying him around there. 


Well, of course, the guards are there to put down such affairs 


before vou strike, so the guards gratbed him vou see, and they 
gubdued him, vou see; they subdued him. They gravbed hold of 
him and held him so that he couldn't strike them. 
G. Did they hit him? 
A. That is where I am coming to now. That is where the thud 
came. That was the racket us if somebody had etruck a blow. It 
had that sort of dull, monotonous sound like a blackjack. I 
couldn't state cositively whether they struck him; I could 
merelv state what the noise was, as if they had struck him. That 
was the sentiment amotg the men in general, and they began to 
little wireless systems in communication, and inquire- 

ing what they thought of it. It was a matter of conjecture 
whether thev struck hin; I couldn't say. Cassidy had nothing to 
BAY « 
Q. He didn't get a chance to get the wireless in operation? 
A. Precisely so, no, sir, he cic nots; but the other men were 
vary able to, physically and mentally; they began to converse 
with one another with this wireless system. So anyhow, on 
the following week, when the men were taking a bath---the bath 
house ran alongside of the house. I have ao commanding view of it 
every day, right directly in front of me~--may be you observed 
it when you were up there the other day; cel « commanding view 
of each and every man. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gte down to facts. The committee are anxious 
to get down to facts. Pon't be sc voluble. 
A. lle came right down there, and the fellow said he could see 


Marks on him, but I couldn't see no marks, but I did see him 





walking somewhat 
tain whether the man 
Q. How about MeKay? 


I don’t know him by 


as if he 


Wasp struck. 
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was lame, but I cculdn't say for cer- 


So much for Cassidy's case. 


N&Iie e 


Ae 


WR. KYAN:C. He was cuffed to ths doore 


Ae I don't know him by name, but I know Fruce's cxuse, 


door to mé. 


fellow next 


Q. Your idea is, from what you observed up there that Grubb 


and the other guard and Captain Randclph w kine to the ine 


mates? A. Decidedly so, 


@. And that the only punishment that they szdministered to those 


people was such punishment «sg in your judgement was necessary 


to subdue them? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Is that correct? A. Yes, sir, 


You haven't any complaint to make‘ 


Ae I have no complaint one way or the 


Qe Did vou make any complaint to any member of this committee 


when they were up there to see you the other day? 


Ae No, I never made no complaint whatever. 


Did you ever hear @ux Grubb, or any of the men up there call 


Oe 


any of the prisoners any vile names? A. No, sir. 


Q. Did vou ever hear Grubb call any of the prisoners in the 


sash and blind vile names such as son of a bitch? 


A. No, 


Q. You never did? A. No, sir. 


Q. In talking with members of this committee the other day did 


vou make such statements? A. Yes, sir. 


9. You told me that vou heard Grubb call one of the men a gon 


of a bitch, didn't you, up there? 





No, that was the fellow next door to me. 
What was his name? A. Bruce, 

Was he a colored man also? 

No, he was a white man. 


You didn't tell me s0? 
Ae No, I didn't tell you go. I told you that this fellow 


next door said Mr. Grubb called the man a dirty cocksucker. 


Q. That the man next--- A. Yes, sir. 
Q@. Did Grubb call him that name? 
A. Wo, I didn't hear him call it to him. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. You say the man next door told vou s0? 
A. Yes, he told Mr. Ellis and this gentleman that Grubb 
called him a dirty cocksucker. 

THE CVAIRMAN:Q. What is your number? A. 21764. You might 
have been somewhat confused there. 
Q. Who was the man next door to you? 
A. Bruce. It is Cell 25, next door to me. 
Q. You didn't hear Irwin make any such statenent as that? 
A. No, sir. 
Q- Did vou ever hear him apply such language to any 
prisoners there? A. No. 
Q@.- Yet you heard this man Bruce tell me that? 
Ae Yes, sir, because I was standing right at the door there 
that day. 
WR. KYAN:Q. Did you ever hear Grubb use that language? 

No, sir. 

THE CHAIRVAI: He is the man I am speaking of. 

MR. BENTAMIN;Q. You said Irwin. 


Have you ever heard either Grubb or Irwin use that language 
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to a prisoner? A. No, I never heard any man connecte- 
ed with that department use any kind of strong grammar up there. 


Q. And if Bruce swears before this committee to the statement 


that you heard him make to me, toewit, that he hea Grubt call 


a certain man a cocksucker and son of a bitch, it not true? 
A. Yes, I stoutly maintain that is not true. 

Q. If he had made such a statement uo there as Pruce says he 
did, would you have heard it? 

A. Why, I certainly would, because at the time he says Grubb 
Called this man, I was awake that night, because I remember 
well Mr. Grubb passing alongs the tier, and some one was making 
some unnecessary noise. Mr. Grubb came along the tier, trying 
to locate the party who was making the urnecessary noise, and 
he kind of muttered to himself, mumbled us he came along, and 
I placed my ears to the door to try to catch the sound of the 
words. I heard him come along muttering, he says, "I will get 
you yet, whoever you are", and he made that statement just as 
he got between Cell 25 and 26, which is F'ruce's cell, 25,and 
26 is my cell; he used that word, “I will get you yet,whoever 
you are; it maxes no difference who you ure." Thai is the 
statement that Bruce, or Brush, whatever his name misht be, 
thought the man used the term. The man didn't make no such 
statement as that. 

Qe When is your term out? 

A. If I lose rm credits it will expire on the 18th day of TJanu- 
ary, 1915. If I hadn't got into this trouble, my time would 
expire on the 22nd day of next March. 

Q. You don't complain of any of your punishment up there? 


A. No, I have no complaint. 
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Q. Do you think any punishment administered to you was fust? 


A. It certainly was. 
Q. Anc that vou deserved it? A. Yes, sir, I deserved 
And when a man has underwent as much trouble as I have---- 

MR. MC CARTHY:Q. Were vou present when Melvin was in the 
strait-jacket? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you hear Melvin plead to get out of that facket? 
Ae Yes, sir. 
Q. How long was he in the jacket? 
A. He was in there about six hours. 
Qe During that time he asked to be let out? 
A. Yes, sire 
Q. What words did Guard Irwin use towards him? 
A. I didn't hear Guard Irwin use any kind of words at all. 
Q. You didn't hear Guard Irwin say “Lay down there, God <amn 
vou, or I will put a gag in vour mouth? A. No. 
Q. He never used that? A. Not to mv knowledge he cidnit. 
Q? Did you ever hear either Guard Irwin, or Grubb, or Wambold 
or any guard up in the sash and blind say these words,or these 
words in substance--- A. No, sir. 
©. Wait a moment. Don't be too eager until I usk the question. 
A. I thourht you had made a complete sentence. Excuse me. 
Q@- Did you ever hear them say these vords, or these words in 
substance, to any man in the sash and blind, “God damn vou, I 
Will open these doors from one end of the corridor to the other 

cut every one of your God camned throats"? Did you ever 
hear lunguare of that kind up there? 
A. No, sir, I never heard no such language as that one way or 


the other. 
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Q. If such languare ad statement had been made by any of the 
guards, would you have heard it? 
Ae I certainly would, sir, because I am one of the most interest- 
ed parities up there to everything that went on. They never used 
ho such words as that. I am well aware of the fact that there 
is a certain class up there known as the "hood" gang that is al- 
ways striking and scheming to strike a blow at these officials 
at every available opportunity, and they have tried to enlist 
my aid, but I have stoutly maintained that I would have nothing 
to do with the scheme one way or the other. 
©. Thev have recently tried to get you to testify differently? 
Ae Yes, sir. 
Q. Will vou give the names of those people who have tried to 
get you testify differently? 
Ae That is where it comes in---a little wireless telegraph 
system in operation--"Will you join us"? You never can learn 
who is heading this business. 
Qe How long since you have been requested to testify by these 
inmates, how long ago? 


Ae The last incident was in October. 


Q. Have you been requested to testify this way by these inmates 


Bince this committee has been on the ground there? 

A. Wo, sir. 

Q. Has anybody approached you and requested you to testify in 
any particular manner in this proceeding? 

A. No, sir, nobody hasn't said a word to me or anybody else to 
my knowledge. 

Q. Have vou held any private conversation with Guard Grubb since 


the committee has been here? A. No. 
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Q@. In relation to this investigation? A. No, 
pright and honest with vou, in a very few words, I haven't 
spoken a word to Grubb since the unpleasantness up there between 
him and I on the 10th day of June. 
Q@. Did any Other official of this prison talk with you within 
lust few days? A. No, sir. 
As to what your testimony would be under oath? 
No. I ao the last man in the world that they could win over 
their side. I ama man of my own mind; always have been, 
and hope to God I always will be. 
“R. RYANSQ. You testified, and you take the position that 
in the row that you had between Captain Randolpbh and Guard 
Grubb and Guard Wambold, and Irwin, that the punishment ‘hat vou 
received at that time at their handse--they were justified 
in giving vou that punishment? A. They were. I have a 
little motto of mine that I have inscribed on the front page 
of four books I have written since I have been in the prison. 
I have been striking for the rights of man ever since I have 
been here, and I am striking for the rishts of man in this. 
The world has been mv schoolhouse, and the people are 
all my classmates. Fuman nature my favorite study. Redemption of 
Africa my ambition. Stoop to conquer is my proud heritage. 
The laws of nature, my God. Happiness in this life my heaven. 
A guilty cerscience my hell. Benefit of mankind is my religion. 
Q. Where did you go to school? 


Ae I a a self-raised many a little schooling. The world has 


been my schoolhouse. 
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jal duties---I want him to appear before this Committee and to 


meet me as I s'all try to meet him, and let this committee ree 


port back to the legislature of this State, and if I am guilty , 


or any official of this institution is guilty of any wrongdoing, 
let us cure it. But, let us not tr one another. I don't want 

to try any man concerning whom I have a deep-seated feeling of 
prejudice and of hostility, and yet I find that I am being tried 
by that very sort of individual. 

The contest to-day has developed itself into just this: 
whether a rich ard powerful individual, with monev, with influe- 
ence, with newspaper backing, shall receive different treatment 
in a State Prison of this state tha” the most lowly and most 
humble person. I say that he shall not; he ahall not only not 
receive different treatment in an institution of this state of 
which I am a member of its Foard---he shall not receive any 
different treatment when 1t comes to parole. I am willing to 
abide by the consequences. I thank you. 

MR. MC CARTHY: You don't believe this to be a partisan 
committee, do you? 

MR. DUFFY: Absolutely not. So fur ay this committee is con- 
cerned, I want to say that I have met Mr. Ellis but once in my 
life. That was a time when I wanted a few bills introduced 
that I was interested in, und this Board of Prison Directors 
was interested in, and 1 think I then introduced myself. I told 
him that I understood he was chairman of the prison committee; 
that because of that office I would like to have him represent 
the Board in the introduction of those bills. Mr. Ellis very 
kindly introduced the bills, I explaining the particular motive 
we had in asking the different measures. I think on that occas- 


ion Mr. Ellis spoke and said he contemplated a visit to the ine 
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stitutions. I told him that I should be very glad indeed to 
escort him there and lend him such aid ag I could. 

Subsdquently, I met Mr. Ellis in San Francisco in company 
with Mr. Farwell---I think a member of this committee---¥r. 
Fish of Los Angeles, and two other assemblymen with their wives. 
I spent a half or three quarters of a day in San Francisco with 
them, or in San Quentin here, and they returned. That was the 
extent of my acquaintance with Mr. Ellis. 1 have never known 
Mr. McCarthy, or never met him until he became a member of this 
committee, Mr. Johnston, I have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing; likewise, Mr. McCarthy, until he became a member of this 
committee. ir. Ryan I have known for some time. The only 
thing is, I want to be tried in a fair, in an honest and ina 
just way. 


WR. JORNSTON: I will say, Colonel, that I will express my 


opinion on the method pursued by that paper at what I consider 


the proper time. I was going to say, the situation is this: I 
think, so far as the committee is concerned,---pardon me for 
interrupting you---I would prefer at this time not to say any- 
thing on it, anvthing that would lend ary color to any statement 
of any charge of unfair dealing. 

MR. DUFFY; Mr. Ellis, I want to say, very kindly suggest- 
ed to me in Sacramento that he would like me to sit with the 
Committee, that the committee might like to have me because of 
my position as president of the Board of State Prison Directors. 
I responded by saying that I uppreciated the courtesy and the 
privilege extended to me, but in vi w of the character of the 
investigation, the nature of the charges, the fact that I have 


been, perhaps, more intimatel; acquainted with conditions at 
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this institution---as much, inceed, as any other member--that I 


thought I had better not. I told him,however, that I should 
alwaye remain ready to respond to any call of this committee, 


and I came over here responding te their call, and I await their 


decision to-day. 


4 


MR. ELLIS; It is unfortunate, Colonel Duffy, that the 
criticiam,and,perhaps, unfair treatment that has been extended 
in relation to certain officials,and perhaps some criticiam of 
this investicating committee, had not been withheld until the 
investigation had been completed and the report given. I say 
it is unfortunate, and I am sorry that those things have obtains 
ed. But, nevertheless, I want to assure you, Colonel Duffy and 
other people connected with this institution, that this commite 
tee purvoses to proceed with its investigation, wind it up 
just as soon as possible, but go to the bottom of conditions in 
this institution, and the report, I assure you, will follow the 
facts as we find them,and I know, cutside of one member of this 
committee, that the committee are acting in the utmost sood 
faith. I kmow that,because these men have expressed themselves 

me in such a manner that there can be no gainsaying that state 


ment. But, I hope that hereafter members of the press who are 
to attend here will forego their judgment on these matters and 
their a verse criticism, because I don't think it is fair to the 
psople of the State of California that this committee should be 
prejudiced by certain influences which are trying to conclude 
and write up a verdict for this committee. I haven't anything 
to say, so fur, about the adverse criticism acainst these prison 


authorities, but I am sorry that it has happened. I believe our 


investigation would have been much freer,and I believe the 
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people of the State of California would have appreciated it much 


more, had we not been hampered with these unfriendly criticisms. 
However, «8 Colonel Duffy says, if the committee finds that he 
or Yarden Hoyle are in the wrong, they are going to be big 
enough and brave enough, I think, to say so. 

MR. IUFFY: Absolutely, or any other man. I make this sug- 
gestion, and ask to appear solely from «a selfish point of view. 
I want to be tried--if vou gentlemen are now in the ovportunity 
to try to finish your investigation, I would appreciate it very 
much. I dislike being criticised, just as any other man would 
dislike being vilified and abused, unless he is entitled to 
it, unless he is worthy of it, and I say, the sooner a deter- 
mination is reached, the better. 

It was with that obfect in view that I was going to ask the 
Committee to proceed as expeditiously us their duties would 
permit. 

THE CHAIHNVA'N: I think you will agree with us that we have 
worked as hard as. we Gan and tried to expedite this matter. 

Of course, the taking of testimony has taken longer than we 
expected. But the committee is very anxious to concluce this 
work. We are neglecting our business. I just have received a 
telegram toeday from a man that is coming clear from my home 
town to meet me in Sar Francisco on important huskngsy legisla- 
tion, and I know other members of this committee are similarly 
burdened with work at Sac ant it we don't feel that 

we Gan afford to leave this investigation half done. Wher we get 
through we will have gone to what we believe is the bottom of 
the situation at this institution. We cannot hear everybody, 


but we purpose to get sufficient testimony to satisfy us or any 
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reasonable, upright man as to the conditions existing here. 


VR. DUFFY: I compliment the committee on the work that 


they have done, but I was directing your attention partic ularly 


to this fact---I had understood from somehody that the commite- 
tee would like to return to Sacramente for u day or go and return 
and resume the investigation. I wondered if it were not possi- 
ble to complete it, now that it is undertaken, 

WR. RYAN: I want to state at this time that I was one of 
those that felt that for the proper order of the prison, the 
pooner the investigation on this end of it was complete the 
better. I was one of those that felt that probably a trip to 
Sacramento for a da’ or two, until the reporter's notes could 
be transcribed, would be better, We have taken some hundreds of 
pages of testimony, gentlemen. We have worked sighteen hours 
gince last Wednesday; we have left the prison here and we have 
had night sessions, and have given ev ry courtesy and considera- 
tion to vecple on the outside and to people on the inside. 

I want to say, frankly, that Warden Hoyle, uvon every 
occasion h.s put himself at the service of this Committce ina 
way that justified the commendation of every member of this 
committee. He was frank, and he did not put himself in our 

we didn't want him. He simply was at the call of this 
regard to Colonel Duffy, the President 
-ormission, that he,yesterday, made one of the frank- 
est statements I believe I have ever heard in my life from a 
bublic official, when he offered to allow any man in this insti- 
tution who probably might be afraid to talk, to be immediately 


transferred to the Folsom Prison where he could not fear any 
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harm would come to him, if he was in that state of mind, or be- 


lieved anything of that kind vould be done to him. I want to say 
that I am willing to give up many bills that I am interested in 
in Sacramento, bills that require my time,and stay with this 
investigation, even to the end of the session. I want to ask 

Mr. Bllis, the Chairman, when you made your statemant,did you 
mean that any of the members of this committee were not in ace 
cord with vou? You were quoted that way, and I think it might 
have been a slip. 

THE CHAINVAN: I didn't mean to say that. 

MR. KYAN: You did make that statement, and it surprised 
mee I think it was a slip, that that was not your intent, to 
create that ixpression. 

Tiki CHAIR’ AN: I said with one exceotion I believed this 
committee was a fair committee. 

MR. RYAN: The meaning might have been taken the other Way. 
I feel this way about it, that we are on the game here, and are 
going to the bottom of it; we are going to the bottom of it; 
we will go to the bottom of it if it takes to the end of the 
session, and I believe the Assembly will give us further time 
if we require it. I am willing to stick to it avd get through 
with it. 

THE CHAIRMAN; Let me make a correction,if there is any need- 
ed. MY statement was that vith one exception I thought this com- 
mittee was a fair committee. That is what I vanted to convey. 

I was not trying to convey anything else. I was simply using 
that t rm, because I did not want to te the members of the 
press that 1 was an honest man; that was all. 


MR. DUFFY; As to men on parole, and we have about six hun- 
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dred now on parole, the law gives to the President of the Board 
of State Prison Directors the authority and power to sign a 
warrant for the arrest and return of a man to the prison for a 
violation of his parole, if in their judgment, he violates that 
parole. 

I want to my to you gentlemen now, that in the event 
that you want any paroled man us a witness,or any paroled man 
app:ars as a Witness either for or against the institution, 
either for cr against me---or, particularly arainst me, I want 
that paroled man to be tried by the fudge in the county in 
which the offense is supposed to have been ccmmitted. I want to 


waive mv right as a trial judge, in case he should violate his 


role, because I don't want to be put in a position afterwards 


to have some malicious and lying man, through the public press, 
saving that I am venting my: svite and my spleen or an unfortun- 
ate individual who has made guod. 

THi CHAIIMAN: The people of the State of Califernia will 
note, and I think are now noting any attempt to prejudge this 
cause in this comnittee, and if any newspapers are trying to do 


that I think the people will not fail to thoroughly understand 


t & recess was taken until 7:40 o'clock 





Monday Evening, March 31, 1913. 
7:40 o'clock P.M. 


TESTIMONY OF ALPERT CASSIDY. 
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THE CHALWAN; Mr. Cassidy, this is a committee of investi- 
gation appointed by the Assembly of the Legislature of the 


State of California---this committce of five people---for the 


purpose of making inquiry in relation to the conditions existing 


in San Quentin Prison, with special regard to any cruel or ine 


human treatment or undue punishment administered to prisoners 
at the hands of any officers of this institution that have 
happened or occurred within the last past two years. Have you 
any objection at this time to appearing before the committee? 
Ae None. 

And stating the facts as you know them? 

None, sir. 

Have vou any obfection to giving your testimony in the pres- 
ance of other people than those who are members of the commit- 
tee? Ae i don't care who listens. 

Q. Do you desire at this time to have any special person pres- 
ent when you are giving your testimony, who is not now in the 
room? Ae That will be all according to what questions 
you ask me. I may want to oall the day guard of the solitary 
devartment. 

Q. You may want to? Ae Yes, sire 

Q- For the purpose of hearing your testimony? 


Ae S80 that he will know that what I say is the truth,absolutely. 


Aa 





Do you want us to send for him? 
We will see what questions you ask. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Which guard do vou refer to? 
I refer to the man in charge here, 
THi CHALRVAN: Q. What is his name? 
His name is Mr. Irwin. 
Have you any objection to being sworn as a witress? 


No, sir. 


You will please stand up and be sworn. Raise vour rirht hand. 


(The customarv oath was administered to the witness.) 


THE CYAIRVAN: The attorney-general will ask you a few ques- 
tions. 

VR. BE TAMIN;Q. Mr. Cassidy, your name was handed to one 
of the members of this committee, or to the committee, as one 
who desired to make some statement concerning matters of the 
character which the Chairman has explained to you that this 
committee is investigating into, called cruel or unusual treat- 
ment, Or anything of that kind. What is it that vou desire to 
state to the committee? 

A. I wish to state to the committee that I have been brutally 
beat up outside of the solitary cell, and inside. 
Q. #xplain how it happened and when it happened. 

THE CHAIKVAN:Q. In doing it, give the nares of the par- 
ties, as near as you can remember, and the date, be specific. 

A. There is two guards uv there that were implicated, that I 
didn't know their names, but Mr. Irwin, the man in charge, was 
there, he was one, and the other two that belong there. 

Q. Are their names &we Grubb and Wambold? 


A. I believe they are, yes, sir. 
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@. Proceed. A. Well, I had laid five days without eat- 


ing, I hadn't eaten anything in five davs,and they took me out 
of Cell 8 ane brought me around to Cell 16, and I had an idea 
that they were isolating me away from the other prisoners,to ill- 
treat me. So I dropped my---I had a water bucket in my hand, and 
I dropped it on the floor, and it capsized over the floor, for 
the purpose of not going into that cell. I wanted to go into 
another cell if I could. Well, I no sooner dropped the bucket 
than two guards floored me on the floor outside of Wo. 16 cell. 
Q. Who were they? 

A. They were Grubb and this other man. You mentioned his name; 
not Irwin. 

Q. Wambold? A. Yes, sir. 

G. State how they soaoke to you? State the facts. 

A. One grabbed me by the lee and the other the neck. I was 

very weak, I hadn't eatey anything then for five days,and 

one of them vot my windpipe and choked the wind off. 

’» Which one? A. The youngest one. 

Q. Irwin? Ae No, Wambold; and the other one 

me in the leg and in the side. 

Q. The hip? Ae Yes, sir, and it has hurt my kid- 
neys; my kidneys have been sore ever since. Mr. Irwin went and 
got @ Mop and cl aned the cell. 

Q. The cell that they had taken you out of? 

A. Wo, the cell that I was to go into, that I dropped the 
Water One 

Q. They were putting you into the cell at this time? 

A. They were going to put me in the cell when I dropped the 


bucket. I dropped the bucket intentionally; I wanted to throw 





the water on the floor; that was my idea. 
Q. So that the cell would not be usable? 
A. Yes, sir. And Mr. Irwin got through mopping up the floor, 


and the guard that was standing on my wrist----there wag one 


guard standing on m wrist, und the other one had hold of my 


throat. They let me uy and I went in the cell. I ‘ad no pants on, 
and Irwin picked up my pants to put they in m hand, and I told 
him to put them on. I was verv weak, and I wanted to lay down 
right away, and I said "I don't want to put the pants on". With 
that he knocked me down. 
THE CHATRVAN:Q. What with? A. With his hans. 

Where did he strike you? 

On the shoulder; I was very weak; just a push would knock 

down. 

Was it a push or a strike? 

He didn't etrike me, no, but he put me to the ground, put 
me to the floor. And then Grubb---is that his name? 

That is one of them. 
A. Grubb had a leather club filled with small shot. 
Q. A sap? A. Yes, a sap,and he beat me over the 
head with it, I should say about eight or nine times. 
Q. After you hud laid down, or was pushed down? 
A. Yes, after I was down. I know there was lead shot in it,be- 
cause I collected-- he busted the leather, and I picked up a 
lot of the little round shot on the floor the next day. 
Q@. Did it leave anv mark on vour head where it struck vou? 
A. It left lumps. Of course, the lead vouldn't break my head 
open, but it left lumps there. Of course, thev are all gone 


TlOW « 





G@. It didn't break the skin? 


A. No, it wouldn't break the skin. 
Q. Did it bleed? A. No, sir, but it raised lumps on my 
head. He told me then to put my pants on. I took the pants in 
my hand then---- 

MR. BENJAPIN:Q. He didn't knock you unconscious, then? 
A. I was v-ry shaky; I was not unconscious. And they ordered me 
out of the cell with the pants in my hand and forced me to put 
them on, all the time beating me over the head. I put my hand 
up and they raised a lump on the back of my hand--of course, that 
has cot down now. That is over three weeks ago that this thing 
happened. And then they locked me up and I lay d wm. 
Q. They didn't strike vou,then, with this sap outside in the 
corridor; it was after you were in the room? 
A. They struck me on the outside first and then on the inside 
of the cell, and then on the outside again. 
Qe. You have said that they caught you and put you down on the 
outside, but the first time you said they struck you with a sap, 
and that, I concluded, was Grubb? 
A. Grubb struck me on two different occasions with the club. 
Q. Twice now? 
Ae Not now, but when I was first attacked, I was struck both 
with the club and kicked; when I was first attacked,and again 
in the cell. 
Q.- Where were you when you were first struck? 
A. I was outside of Cell 16. 
Q- You dropped the bucket first? 
A. The first thing I done I dropped the bucket. 


Q. As soon as you dropped the bucket what did vou do? 


“ 
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I didn't do anything. I was floored to the floor right away. 
What was in the bucket? A. Water. 
Had you carried the bucket from your other cell? 
Yes, sire 
In vour hand? A. They put it in my hand. 
When they took you out of the other cell, what was the other 
cell number? A. Eight. 
Q. And they vere taking you around tec whet cell? 
A. To 16. 


Q. 16 is on the other side? A. Yes, sir. 


Q@. And at the other end, there is where the 6 cell is, isn't 


it? A. Well; I don:t know; & would be about the 
middle of 15 cells,wouldn't it? 
Q. There are fifteen on one sice and fifteen on the other, 
isn’t that right? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They were taking you from 8 to 15? A. Yes, sir. 
you 

Q. When they took you out ef 8 did they tell what they were 
going to do? Ae No. 
Qe Did they tell you why they were taking you out of 8? 
A. No. 
Q. Did they tell vou they were going to take you ar 
cell on the other side? 

They told me to walk arouné to 16 cell. 

They didn't tell vou why they were taking you 

No, sir. 
Q. Had anv thing happened 
Could say was a reason for taking you around te 16? 


Ae Was there anything? 


Did you do anything in 8 cell? 
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When I was in 8 cell the only thing I done was to lay down, 
wouldn't talk for five days and wouldn't eat. 
And they were taking you out of 8 cell for that reason? 
I don't know what reason they had. 
They didn't ceive you any reason for the change? 
Noe 
They took you around to 16? A. Yes, sir. 
Where were you at the time that you cropped the bucket? 
sht in front of the cell door of 16, was it? 
Yes, I dropped it inside the door. 
And the water spilled on the floor? 
Naturally, the water spilled on the floor. 
The door of 16 was open at that time? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Had they opened the door? 
Ae the door Was open. 
Q. Was it open when they got around there? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q- It was open when you got sround there? 
Ae Yes, sire 


Qe And so, just as soon as they started to put you into 


Ae They didr't start to put me in at all. i was walking 


I dropped the bucket, and with that they grabbed me. 

fifteen numbers on one sice and fifteen on the 
Other sice; is that the idea? Ae I believe that is right, 
yes, sir, The cells are numbered from 1 to 15 on one side, and 
from 16 on the other. 
Q. And you were in 8? A. I was. 


MR. FARWELL:Q. When you get to the head of the stairs the 
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first number is NO, 91, iantt it? 


A. No, when you get in that door,where you come in up a long 
flight of stairs, that is No. 15 that faces you. 

MR. BENTJAKIN:@. 15 is on the enc of the same line that 

is on? Ae 15 is on the same side. 

O. The same side as 8? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Just as soon us you got to the door of 15--- 
A. Not 15; I never got to that; we went right around that to 
16. 
Q. 16 on the other corner, that is on the other side, the first 
one on the other side coming back? A. Yes, sir, 
Q. It was when vou got to the door of 16 that you dropped the 
bucket and that the guard hit you? 
A. The guarcs grabbed me and threw me down. 
Q. That was Wambold and Grubb? 
QO. Where was Irvin at that time? 
A. Irwin was right with them. 

The three of ther together, were they? 
Ae Yes; but as soon as I dropped the water inside Irwin went 
for a mop. 


*) 


Q. He didn lo amvthing to you at that time, himself’ The other 
guards wera *>. ones that attacked you? 
A. Yes, the other two. 


e 


And he just went back to get a mop? 
is it? A. Yes, sir; he cone his kick- 
e the cell. 


A. No, in 16. 


nside? Ae Yes, sir. 
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Who hit vou Virst of the two guards that were there? 
I have told you repeatedly, sir, that when 1 landed outside 
16 and dropped the bucket, that Wambold and Grubb threw me 
down, and one of them got me by the neck,and the other one 


started to kick me. 


Q. Do you know which one that caught you? A. Yes. 


Q. Which one was it? A. The young fellow, Wambold. 

Q. And the other one kicked you, Grubb? 

Ae Yes, sir, and beat me with a club. 

@. They didn't take vou insice the cell before Irwin rot back, 
did they, or did Irwin come back with the Mop to mup up the 
cell before they took you insice? 

A. Willyou ask me that question again? 

MR. JOHNSTON; I would sugeest it might be a good idea to 
let the reporter repeat it. 

THé VITNESS: You must uncerstand, sir, I have been over 
nine months in solitary confinement and my brain is not so 
quick as it would be--- 

Qe All we want is the facts, and if I am going too fust for 
vou I will go slow. We want to save as much time as we can and 
get along as hurriedly as we can. 
(The reporter read the question.) 
fe got back with the mop before they tock me inside. 
And before they took you insice he mopped up the floor,did 
Ae Yes, sir. 
Ae Gs, wif, 
vou think it took hii to do that, that is to go 
the mop, to come back with it ard mop up the floor before 


took you inside? A. I shoulc say from two and a 
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half to three minutes. 

And then in the meantime had they picked you up and stood you 

vour feet? 

No, they got off of me and told me to get up. 

And vou did get up? A. Yes, sir. 

You did no* have your pants on at this time? 

Who had vour pants at this time? 

A. I donet know, except they were on rv bed. I didn't bring my 
bed, myself. 
©. Who brought vour bed? A. Mr. Irwin, 

At the same time that he came with the mop, or before? 

No, he brought my bed when the f them came around, 

When vou started? A. Yes, sir. 

You went insice the cell, and Irwin told you to lay down, 
and you cia not lay down;you said you were too tired, or some- 
thing, and he pushed you down and hit you? 

A. No, th: is not right. 
Q. Give it to us right. 


A. Mr. Irwin told me to put on my pants,and I told him that I 


wanted to lay down, I was sick, and he says, "You put your pants 


on", and he pushed me, and the other two closed in then,and 
the three of them begin beating me, but Wambold done the hold- 
ing of me, and the other two done the beating of me. 
Q. It was Grubb that did the beating with the sap? 
A. Yes, sir. 

How many blows do vou think he struck you 

head? A. I should say about sight. 

Who was in 17 at that time? A. Nobody. 


Nobody in 17 at al11? A. Oh, in 17? 
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Yes. A. 17, nobody. 
Who was in 18? A. A man crazy, or who appears to be 
crazy; he don't seen to talk to the guards. 
Is he there now? A. Yes, sir. 
TE CHAIRVAN:G@. Was his name "Mint"? 
A. Yes, Lopez; "Miné" is his nickname. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Manuel Lopez is his name. Who was in 19? 
A. I don't mow; I couldn't say for sure. 
Q. Is that the only time that you have been struck-in that way, 
or have vou been struck other times? 
Ae No, that is the only time I have been maliciously struck that 
WAY « 


Q° Did you strike any guard at all at that time? 


A. No, sir, it was a matter of impossibility for me to strike at 


> 
anybody when I hadn't eat a bite for five davs. 
Q Is that the particular matter that vou wanted to tell the 
committee? A. Well, there is other things I wish to 
bring before the committee. There was a gentleman up there 
investigating last night, and he went into cell 15. 
QO. Last night? Ae Sunday night, yes, sir; and he went 
Lb, and the day guard came up thereand went in with 
don't know who thia gentleman was,but I think it was a 
official, wnd I heard that day guard deliberately lie to 
him, saying that we were not on bread and water up there. Now, 
a3 4 Matter of fact, the first twenty-four hours that I spent up 
there, and every other man that was with the riot, that was sent 
up there to be punished for the riot, spent the first 24 days 
on bread and water, and I heard the day guard tell this gentleman 


that we always had a meal. 
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MR. JONNSTON; The prison authorities have testified that 
the first 25 days were spent on bread and water. 

MR. PENTAMIW: For every man. 

THE WITNESS: For sis months after that we cot one meal; 
for a little over six months we got one meal a day, but there 
was invariably four or five of us was anywhere from three to fif- 
teen days on bread and water, and head that meal taken away from 


us. Verv often I was s0 weak that I had to stay on m bed all 


the time; I couldn't walk about; and I consider it very injfust. 


THE CHALRVAN:Q. What did any of these guards or either of 
them sav to vou when they struck vou over the head with a loaded 
billy? Ae They cdicn't sa: arything. 

Q. What dic he say to you when he was choking you? 
A. Fe didn't say anything. 
Q. What did he say to you when he kicked vou in the 
He didn’t say anything. 
Have vou ever been in the straitefacket? 
No, sir. 
Have you ever seen men put in the strait-jacket? 
Yea, sir. 
How long ago? A. When I first went up there I saw 
Melvin being put in the straite-facket. I saw him heine put in 
ait-jacket, and I saw a big Porte Rican---he is up there 
don't know whut his nave igs; I saw him in the jacket. 
What cell is he in? Ae He was in an iron-floored 
He is all crippled up with the rheumatiam from being in 
jron cell. 
Up in the sash and blind? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What is the number of that cell? 
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A. I don't know what number it is. He has gone around now on 


the other side. I guess he is in the wooden floor now. I see he 


ig all crippled up. They put him in the wooden floor, I pruess. 


Q. Did you witness the act of them putting this Melvin in the 
strait-jacket? A. Yes, sir, 
Q. You could see, could you? 
A. Yes, sir, because I was in Cell 9 at that time and he vas in 
Cell 7, and they brought the strait-jacket and brought it down 
in front of his coor. At that time thev pout three or four--I 
am not sure whether it was three or four that same mornine. It 
was the same day that they got the irons working on the nepro,. 
Q. You mean Williams? Ae Williams. 
QO. Is he the Porto Rican that you mean, Williams? 
A. No, I mean another man. 
0. Did Melvin dry out wher they put the jacket on him? 
A. About twenty minutes after he sot it on him he cried out. 

WR, BENJAMIN: @. What did he say? 

Oh, he was fust moaning, "Oh, oh". 

THE CHAIR’AN:Q. Did he ask to be let out? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q@- Who did he ask to let him out? 
A; He was crying for the captain. 
Q. Did the captain come? Ae No, sir. 
Q- Did he make any promises if they would let him out? 
A. Well, the captain came up after he had been in about 
hours, four or five hours, I am not sure. 
Q. Captain Randolph? A. Captain Randolph came up ard 
let him out. 


Q. Captain Randolph let him out? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Was there a doctor present when they put him in the jacket? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. What was that date, about? 

A. That must have been between the 10th and the 15th of June 

of last year. 

Q. That was on Melvin? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Porto Rican, when was that date? 

A. The Porto Rican was the same date. They took him down shortly 
after that and put him in the hole and kept him there for a while 
until they had room up there again and they brought him back up 
then. 

Q. Was vour refusal to put on your trousers at the time simply 
stubbornness on vour part, Cassidy? 

A. Yes, I believe it was partly stubbornness,but I was awful 
weak and they treated me awful mean,anod I wanted to lay down,I 
wanted to fo to bed. 

Ge If you hid put your trousers on you would have escaped any 
punishment, woulkin't you? 

Ae I donet know whether I would, or not. Them people have 

acted very vindictively---the'day guard, especially,has acted 
very vindictively against me ever since I have heen up there.I 
have been troubled with constipation,and he has got me a nervous 
wreck, with overdosing me with medicine. I can't prove it, but at 
the same time I know he has cone it. 

Q. How? A. 1 would tell him that I wanted medicine 
for constipation, und he says "Take whee for about four months". 
Pinally, I got so I could get some cascara, after about four 
months, ana when got the cascara he was giving me too much of 


me awful nervous, and when I would get on the 
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stool I would be on the stool for 48 hours after I hid taken 
the medicine. It rvn me down, it has mde a wreck of me. I be- 
lieve he don? it vindictively. 

Q. You think he guve you the cascarets--- 
A. And salts; overdosine me with salts. 


Q. You think he gave you an overdose? 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Your testimony isa that the guard said to vou, "Take salts" 


for about four months? A. Yes, 

@. Do vou mean that he said that word,or that he suggested that 
you take saits? A. He sgugreested that I take salts. 
Q. For four months, do you mean to gay? Ia that what he said? 
A. No, I mean to aay that during this four months I couldn't 

get cascara. I told him that I needed cascara,that I was con- 
stipated, and it vas from want of exercise ond fresh air,was the 
cause of it, and I needed cascara,and he said, "You don't need 
it at all, because 1f you take that vou will have to take it 

ail the time. You take the salts." Then, when he wovld bring me 


te 
> & 


@ iam positive, sure, ne fave me an overdose on 


BH, 
ciffearant occasions at least. 
judge 
Do you mhaxyga that he gave you an overdose , from the effect 
it had on the bowel movenent? 
be on the stool from forty to fifty times. 
amount of salts that was ant in vour dose? 
to you in the shape of a solution or 
ary? t in & solution, in a biz 
Q. Already prepared for you’ A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You didn't need to drink any more of it than you wanted? 
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I dax drank part of it ard put it down,and thoucht may be I 
e , 


had enough, and he said, “Prink it all, you have got to drink 


it", and I drank it all. Three or four timee I thought I had 


enough, and then when I saw that he intended me to drink it 
all, I drank it all for fear it would not be enourh,and found 
out afterwards that it was too much, because vas on the stool 
forty or fifty times during the next 48 hours. 

Q@. Couldn't you huve done the same about drinking the salts 

as you did about outting on your trousers? 

A. suppos< could, but at that time I ranted to get along 
quietly, if I could, and not raise anv more malicious thourchts 
in his mind. I wanted to get ealonc vibh him if I could. 


Q. Have vou any other conplaints to make? 


‘ 


A 


A. None, s3i°*. 
Q. How long « time have you still te serve in this institue- 
“ion? A. I believe thev havs taken all my credits. I 
have got sight vears and ten months 
Q. What are vou here for? 
Ig this y ‘irst offense? 
Have vou ever been here before? A. “o, sir. 
RR. RYAN:Q. What part of the State were vou convicted in? 
In Oukland. 
MR. TOHNSTON:Q. When did vou come here? 
of February, 1910. 
BENJAMIN: @. Is it a fact that at 
‘ere workine in the mill ye set your loom on fire? 
was working at it there was a lot of 


around my wheels, and I didn't knew at 


stuff was so highly inflammable, and I worked 
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with my scissors to try to get all these strings loose, and I 
couldn't get them loose, so I theurht I could confine the fire, 
and put a match to it, and it all went up. I was the most 
gurprised man in the institution. 
Q. Is it a fact that when you were working in the mill at one 
time you cut the woof? 
Ae Yes, I did; I cut the warp. 
Q. What was that? Your meanness, or just what? 
Ae Well, I w& " an awfully nervous temperament,and I cot a 
blow on the head over in South Africa with a rifle--no doubt you 
can see the mark theree--and I get periods of depression. I 
didn't know what I was doing when I done it. I was sorry. I told 
the captain I was very sorry. He didn't punish me very severely. 
He understood that I was a yvar trying to run that loom,and 
they would not give me another job. I couldn't get along with 
the weaving at all; but as soon as I ent out on the hill--lI 
Was eleven months out on the hille--I never had anything 
against me at all, and I worked hard ard faithfully all the 
time. 
Qe Is that the only matter you manted to tell the committee 
about, so far as punishment is concerned? 
Ae Yes, sir. 

CHALICW-AN3Q. Has Warden Hoyle ever been unkind to you? 


Ae Well, 1 think Warcen Hoyle was unkind to me, inasmuch as 


when he came up there to look around, I told him, I said, "War- 


agen, my health is suffering very much; my health has gone back 
# , + : : . . 

on me, and I am troubled with constipation, I wish you would 
give me a chance and let me get down and fo to work." He said, 


" : : 
Oh, you have got a whole string of things arainst you up here." 
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As a matter of fact, I had nothing against me if I was given a 
square deal, but that day guard, I believe, was prejfudicing 
the Warden avainst me. He seered to hate me for some reason or 
other; I never gave him any cause. 
Q. Did you ever talk abusively to a guard? 

I answered him back sharply ea few times when he spoke bad 

me» 

Did you swear at him? 
A. No, sir, I never swore at a guard since I have been in the 


institution. 


WR. *C CARTHY: Q. Are you pretty sick now? 


Ae Well, m nerves is all shook up from having to take--I have 


taken an ocean of physic since I have been up there in that 
place, and it is infuring my health. 
Q. You are satisfied you have got anovgeh of solitary? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q.- Would vou do what is right if you got out of there? 
A. Certainly. 
MR. FARWEIL:;Q. How cid you get the sear? In South Africa? 
Yes. I was in a volunteer corps during the Boer war, Colon- 
corps, and we had some negro scouts there, ond I was corpor- 
and sending one of them out on duty, and he didn't think it 
richt, and he struck me over the head vith a gun. 
With the butt of the gun? Ae Yes, air. 
Did he break the skull? Ae Yes, sir, 
Are you an Englishman? 
Born in England, of Irish parents. 
(Mr. Benjamin introduced in evidence the following 


punishment record: - 





"#24081, Cassidy. 
"Received February 4th. 1910. 
"Term, 12 years. 


goa 


"hate of discharge, February 4th. 1922, 


"Lost all credite, July 15th. 1912. 


"Punishment record during solitary confinement. 

"June 10th. 1912 to July 4th.1912 on bread and water. 

"Tuly 4th. 1912, one meal per day. 

"July 24th, 1912, on bread and water for condemning the bread, 

"claiming it was doughy and not cooked; agitating. 

"July 27th. 1912, one meal per day. 

"September lst, 1912, on bread and water for talking and being 
disobedient. 

"September 7th. 1912, cne meal per day. 

"ecember 15th, 1912, on bread and water for being noisy.- 

"December 18th, 1912, one meal per day. 

"January 25the 1914, Two meals pr day, 

"January 26th, 1913, on bread and water for veine disobedient 
"ard talking disrespeotfully. 

"February 2nd. 1918, two meals per day. 

"February 145th, handcuffed to cell doors five hours for talking 
"in a very unbecoming manner te guard Wambold. 

farch Ist, 1914, Told Dr. Kierulff that guard Irwin was poison- 

“ing his food with castor oil and folup. 

"March 3rd. 1913, Threw his dinner out in the hallway throurh 
"pure meanness. 

"March 4th. 1914. When changed to a different cell he made an 


"attack on the guard. 
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"February 28th. 19143 to March 4th. 1914, refused to eat. 
"arch Sth. 19153, fed by Dr. Stanley. 


"Yarch 6th. 1914, Fed by Dr. Kierulff, after refusing food. 


4211-10 2 days in dungeon. Cutting his warp. 


"5-16-10 2 days in dungeon. Settine his loom on fire. 


9707-10 1 cay in dungeon. Fighting in dining room. 
"10-8-10 2 days in dungeon. Pightine. 

"10-29-10 Lost priv. Making bad cloth. 

"1185-10 2 days in dungeon. Not doing his task. 
"WWe12-10 2 dave in dungeon. Short task. 

®2-10-11 2 days in dungeon. Insolence. 

"Jelel) 2 days in dungeon. Loafing. 

"6-10-12 To solitary confinerent. Insubordi “ation, rioting 


and destroying state property." 





TESTIMONY OF APRANAM RUE?P, 


2 Oe me ee nee oe me oe 


TH CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rue?, as you,perhaps, are eware,this is 
a committee apvointed bv the Assembly of the legislature of the 
State of California, that has been sent to San Quentin to make 
inquiry into the -onditions that are existing and that have 
existed in the last past tro years in this institution, with 
special reference to the application of unusual punishments,or 
of any cruel or inhumar treatment practised against any of the 
inmates of this institution by any of the officers or guards 
of the prison--that £8, any of these things that have happened 
in the last past two years, and the Committee is anxious to 
know if vou have any objection to appear before the Comittee 
and state such facts ag cave within vour personal knowledge 
touching these matters. 

MR. KUEF; Any matter that is within my knowledge I would 
very cheerfully testify to. 

THE CHALRYMAN; And have you any objection to testifying 
before the Committee in the presence of gentlemen other than mam- 

bers of the committee? 

MR. KUEF: Not at all. 

WR. RYAN; Newspaper men? 

WR. RUEF; Newapap or men, or officers, would 
ferences. 

THE CHAIRVAN;Q@. De you desire to have any other persons 
present? Have you any special preference to have any person 
present? 

MR. RUEF; No, not knowing the scope of your examination or 


Proposed examination, I don't know of anybody that I would care 
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to have here. 

{HE CHAIRVAN: Have you any obj ction to being sworn as a 
witness in this matter? 

MR. WEF; Wo, none whatever. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Will vou just be sworn? 

(The customary oath was administered.) 

THE CHAIRVAN: Mr. Penfamin here will ask vou some gon-ral 
questions. 

WR. BENJAMIN: Mr. Bllis has stated the scope of the resolue 
tion as introduced in the aasemblyvy in this narticular matter, 
and they are desirous of gaining some benefit from »our statee- 
ments which vou may vossibly make bv reason of your observations 


of conditions here on matters of that kind, or,perhaps, based 


upon vour information which you may have obtained in various 


ways. The Committee is not, as I understand it, desirous of lim= 
iting you entirely in vour testimom to the exact larguaze or 
scope of the resolution itself. So with that gensral sort of 
statement in view, and desiring to obtain such licht as they 
might possibly obtain from your knowledge and investigation and 
judgment upon matters, starting, first, with the limited part of 
the inquiry, I would ask you this: have you seen since you have 
been here anything that might be termed cruel or unvarranted 
brutal conduct upon the part of any guard, cr upon the part of 
any officials of the prison, evidenced towards the nen, themselveg? 
A. No such uct has come within my personal sicht. 

Q. I say "brutal". Have vou seen any ect upon the part of any 
guard since vou have been here, or any of the officials of the 
prison, which partook of the nature of an act of violence in any 


way? A. None that I recall. 
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Q@. At the present time you are up in the library, are you? 


A. I am. 

Q. How long have you been up there? 

A. Approximately eight months. 

Q. Are vau in a position to state to the Committee, from your 
general observation, and from your deductions made therefrom, 
as to the general conduct of the institution here, from the 
point of discipline and control? A. I think I am. 

Q. Would you give the committee the benefit of vour observa- 
tions upon that subject? 

A. After my arrival here I was assigned to work in the Jute 
mill and was kept there sixteen months, which gave me quite an 
insight into the more arduous forms of labor and of treatment. 
Thereupon, I was assisned---not assisned, to the library, but 
was given desk room there to do some writing,and cradually 
drifted into what may be called a library position there, which 
iI have kept since, 

It strikes me--you want my views; you don't want a state- 
ment, particularly of facts, but of my views based uvon the facts? 
Q. The Committee would like such facts as vou are able to rive, 
Vr. Ruef, and it would appreciate your views deduced therefrom. 
Ae I think I appreciate the question fully. 

It seems to me that the difficulty is not so much with the 
nature of the officials placed in charge of the institution as it 
is with the system coverning the treatment of the prisoners, 
both outside of the institution and inside. It iz partly, 
according to my deduction,,the inherited tendency cf a long 
line of experience. These officers who have come here have 
inherited conditions. They are of themselves, perhaps, not inten- 


tionally the originators of some of them. But there are many 
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things in the institution which could be corrected, for which, 


perhaps, they ars not to blame, ag being the creators,but which 


could be alleviated by cureful attention, by a little observa- 


wah 


tion, and by a change in the nature of the views entertained 


by the officials towar’s prisoners, and towar as t} relations 
which should exist tewarcs prisonera. They ure influenced, 
themselves, by the severitgze2sna of @ luw towards prisoners. 
There are two thinge that I aperehen¢ were intendeé by the 
establishment of a penitentiary; the one, of course, the example 
to society by imprisonment the vunnishment 
Which accompanies it; anc the othe the vossibility, by such 


imprisonment, of reforming a nan and giving him a chance again 


in the world. 

it is, of course, vith some reluctance that a man would 
make even the alightesat criticiam of the sonditiors here. Even 
the most fearless and intelligent man may well shrink from 
making in good fuith a statement which fouled be for the benefit 


of : officials, as well ag for thea ef the prisoners, 


and without any personal feeling at all. 
Personally, I disclaim any unfriendly fecling, any renent- 
ful feeling, or any hostility to any single official in this 
place. I think that I am on terms of amity, 380 far as a prisoner 
Can be upon t.rma of anity, with all of the officials. But, the 
tendency is to misint: tf even « well-meant remark. The 
tendency is to misintcrpret a sucgestion that might be made 
for the best interests of all. 
With that preliminary statement, I make “hatever sugges- 


tion I have to make, because I wish it understood by all that 11 


is not from any personal animus that I say anything. Perhaps 
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the evidence would show it, without that statement. 
A prisoner who comes into this place is as a pebble cast 


into the sea. He leaves a slight ripple upon the surface and dis- 


appears. His entity as a human being is practically destroyed, 


and his identity as well. From the time that he comes into this 
plece until the time that he goes out, with very rare excep- 
tions---I speak of the average prisoner---not a single human 
being, official or otherwise, extends to hime word of enccurage- 
ment, or a hand of sympathy. That docs not mean to say that they 
go out of their way to be cruel. Vany stateme ts that I have heard 
charged against officers of this institution 1 woula, if they 
were made in my presence, denounce as utterly untrue so far as 

my knowledge ia concerned. There are two classes of witnesses 
who will avpear before you; one class, those who are fearful 

of being punished, if they say anything that may grate upon the 
tender nerves and sensibilities of the officials,and with them 
those who hope to gain some benefit by coming in here and testiege 
fying very fulsomely and with much adulation in favor of every- 
thing that any officer may wish or say; the oth -r class, resent- 
ful, who come here and state, or may come here and state, false- 
hoods, in order to get some revenge. I come with neither of 
thone ideas. In fact, IT did not know I would be called uvon to 
testify. BPut--vou confine me to this administration--since I 

have been here there has not been a single thine dons, of many 
that could be cone, for the improvement or amelioration of the 
rondition of the prisoners, us a whole, or individually. There 

is a great deal of favoritism, necessarily. The officers are 
imposed upon by men who can gold-brick them outside, anc sell 


them iron washers for real coins, and they sell them here--a 
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line of deceit which passes for amin currency, and which enables 


those who so passed it to get favored, and to be ciscriminated 
in favor of, and good positions. 

Everything, I think, in the ultimate analysis would resolve 
itself down to the proposition that instead of regarding the 
welfare of the individual from the atandpoint cof his mahood, 
everything is calculated by the amount of economical «edminis- 
tration that can be made, measured up in dollars and cents. 

No reform hes been surrested to my knowledre by this admine 
istration since I have been here, that did not have at the end 
of it either an appropriation or saving of some money. I say it 
with respect, that out of all the professions of reform and of 
progress and progressiveness that have been made curing this 
idministration, there has not been a single practical idea dee 
veloped. 

Everything in t»is place, from the day of a man's initiate 
ion into it until he passes out, tends to degrade him, to demor- 
alize him, to deteriorate him. There is not an elevating influ- 

here. 

I will specify a few short things that strike me as being 
capable of adjustment without the slightest difficulty, and 
Which I would gladly sugcest to the officers privately,were it 
possible to do so, But, parenthetically, I say to you that any 
suggestion made by a prisoner in here is not only not welcomed, 
but repulsed, no matter how good a prisoner's intentions may be 
towards his fellow-prisoncrs, or towards the officers; no matter 
how friendly he may feel, himself, to be, if he had an idea 
that would be capable of evolution and development, that would 


redound to the best interests of society and of the prison and 
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of the officers, themselves--enable them even, to make a great 
record--he would not be permitted to make it. 
There are certain thines that are more terrible to the 


ordinary mind, cast suddenly into the midst of the defilement 


here, than physical punishmert. I wou’d not, myself, comolain 


of any of the physical conditions or horrors that surround us 
here. A man who comes to an institution of this kind knows that 
he is not) coming to a Sunday school, nor to a picnis. No matter 
how unfustly he may be here, or how justly, he realizes that 

this is a vilace of punishment, and that he is not te be surround- 
ed with luxuries, and when thay do no: 

appointed. I was not, and it came harder to me,probably, than 

to any other man who ever came into *his# place, but no word cof 
complaint has ever come from me upon any of those conditions, and 
will not now. 

But I call yeur attention to certain things Just to show 
you the tendency of things, ard how people run ir rvtea,and how 
they will not, no matter how little the effort would be, change. 

In all my life I was never compellee tc expose my person, 
or the private parts of it anywhere to anybocy, and never did. 

In San Franciseoa I would be arrested ané given six months im- 
prisonment if I went acainet e telephone pole or telegraph pole 
te urinate. I am compelled here, vith two thousanc ether men, 
to go into an open public yard, surrounced by fifteen hundred 
men, ard to expose my entire person every time that I desire to 
urinate into a large cistern which is situate 

eight feet in diameter, without any protection mere, and with- 
Out any possibility of concealing one's person except in so far 


as the hand may. I speak of this thing because it ia a smal) 
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matter, but it indicates the conditions. I suppose the expend- 


iture of twenty dollars---I would undertake with the expenditure 


of twenty dollars, to remedy that situation. It has not been 


done in twenty-five years. There is one toilat for everybody 
in the yard. These are small things, but I show you how they 
a peal to us. There are tventy-two seate upon that toilet, 
which is exposed on all sides to the view of everybody. Ever 
time that a pergon is obligeé to answer one of the most pressing 
calls of nature, he is obliged to sit upon one of the twenty= 
two orifices provided, and he is compelled to be in bodily con- 
tact with men of all colors, co»ditions of cleanliness, men who 
are diseased syphilitically and otherwise, and he is obliged to 
occupy those seats, with a horror in his mind xwak every time 
he sits there, of gonorrheal, syphilitic ard other infections. 
He is obliged to do that in full view of everybody who mav care 
to see. One gets used tc those things after a while. It was 
seven days when I came here before I was able to function,with 
the taking of medicine. =I went to the physician and obtained 
something from hime When the medicine wouldn't operate, because 
of the physical und nervous musculsr revulsion, I went to him 
and begged of him to allow me to use the toilet in the hospital 
one time. The doctor was a friend of mine--kiw he is a gentleman 
of very kindly disposition--Dr,. Stone, a man who was under great 
obligations to me, personally before I care here--and he was 
afraid that he would be deprived of his office if he allowed me 
to use the toilet in the hospital one time, and I was obliged 
to wait until the seventh day before nature foreed its opera- 
tion, 


" 


And even to-day, two years and over having elapsed, and 
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this condition having prevailed during ail that time, it is im- 


possible for me to function naturally in the presence of peorle 


under those conditions. That exposure could be avoided by 
the exvenditure of ten dollars, I presume. It is not done. 

It is not cue to thtsadministration alone. It has been an 
inheritance; but it has not been changed. I see Colonel Duffy 
going through the yard with hia mind full of great projects, 
perhaps, for the wmelioration of the race and of the institution, 
and these things don't seem to attract him, becuvse he has his 
mind perhaps elevated beyond them. 

in the bathroom, which has been a recent creation, forced 

condition to which I will advert,p«rhavus, in a moment, there 

shower bath. The partitions are about a foot from the floor, 

and, without mincing words, toys have fone under those partite 
ions and have been supposed to have had séevual intercourse to- 
gether. Instead of elongating the partition six inches ao that 
boys could not get under, or inatead of putting wooden bars 
acrogs--lf,for any reagon a space is desired,--or any other 
kind of bars, the orderg are given that we must bathe in plain 
sight of everybocy, “ith ¢dvors open. Those things, while they 
grate on my sensibive nerves in “hat regard,p rhaps,more than 
they would on many men, are conducive to immorality. They create 

talks concerning the physical structure of the men who are bee 
ing observed, the size of their organs,the contour of their 
posteriors, and other things, and they lead to more immorality 
thar the open dsor would prevent. 

I don't know whether it has been brought to the attention 
Of the committee na i say it with no antagonism at all to the 


administration, it me y an Te nat there have been de 
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‘jwithin the last six months of rectal gonor- 


veloped cases 
yhea--numerous casges---and also developing from this rectal 
gonorrhea, cases of the other gonorrhea, which has communicated 
itself even to the eyes in the form ofofRkthalmic gonorrhea. I 
say that to you in order that you may realize the horror that 
surrounds a man, even without being personally vunished for any- 
thing he may have done or may not have done, when he sees that 
he must sit upon these toilets which are not cleansed, and when 
he does even what I have done--calls the attention of the reuards 
before sitting down to pus and virus upon the seata of the 
toilets, and nothing done. I would not dare to go and complain 
to the highest avthorities, because if I did I should undoubted- 
ly be denounced as an agitator, and probably severely punished. 
There are men who would gladly come here to testify, but who 
don't volunteer any more than I did----I don't do it with any 
pleasure, because it may be that I may be advertised in the. 
newspa vers shortly as having stepped out of line, or as having 
given a book to the wrong person, or something else, ahd instead 
of being punished for testifying, I may be punished for some- 
tring else as a result of it, But I have no fear of that. 

Inasmuch as every one of these facts is self-evicent and 
can be geen by you gentlemen if you will observe them yourselves 
it is not necessary for me to apologize for relating them. This 
mental degradation and the accompanying im-orality that comes 
from it is enough torture to a man of gentile habit, and even to 
an ordinary man, it is an inducement to talk about ard to act in 
& manner not at all consistent with the proprieties. 

I remember wher I came to the mill the bathing facilities 


were then and had been for some vears<---and maintained for some. 
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months after I came here--the bathing facilities were four 
vinegar barrels cut in two, making eight tubs. Those tubs 
were unconnected with any plumbing. They were used by twelve 
hundred men who worked in the mill, and ev ry man in the mill 
was obliged to bathe in those tubs, undressed, in onen sight of 
everybody else in the mill, and stand there. The t’inge was s0 
repugnant to me that I would not go into the bath tub. I went to 
the captain of the yard, I went to the turnkey,and asked if I 
could not obtain a sponge wherewith to cleanse myself in my 
cell, if possible. After a great deal of negotiation I was 
allowed to purchase, through the commissary cepvartment, through 
the officials here, a sponge, but the crder was never filled. I 
waited for four weeks before I even ventured to go near the 
bath. At the end of four weeks I dared to «sk what had become 
of the order and was told that it had been annulled, that I 
couldn't get it. 

I then nerved myself up, after a wait of two or three 
weeks, havingy heen here six weeks without a hath--I, who had 
been in the habit of gettine one every day---0" account of the 
horror of the situation I nerved myself up to go up to the 
bath, with the intention of cl aning myself, ever at the risk 


of my modesty and of the mental horror. I went to the bath tub 


which I have described, and I found standing in the bathtub a 


man with an open syphilitic sore, in one tub, and in the other 
tub a man who had upon his posterior a tattooed rat running 

into his anus, as into a rat-hole. I went to the captain of the 
mill. I stated to him that I declined to take a bath,and I 

took him up and showed him the man, He said, "You will get youre 


self in trouble if you maintain that attitude". I said “I am 


v 
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Svilling to get into trouble upon that proposition. I will not 
take a bath, and I will not go into this place with this syph- 
itic virus in it". He said, “I don't blane you". 
Finally, with a great deal of difficulty--my cellmate at 


that time being foreman of the tineshop, and they having a bath- 


tub, I was allowed, under the pretense of visiting my cell-mate 


once a week in the tineshop, to steal a bath. I talked of it to 
the officer. I told him that the condition could not exist, be- 
cause, in violating the rule as I was, by going into the tin 
shop to take the bath, where I waa supposed to visit, I wuld 
get myself into trouble and he would get himsalf into trouble; 
and it was because of comme»t on the part of those who were not 
favored as I was by this permission, ard in some way or other, 
the thing t-rminated in a few months bv this system of shower 
baths. That is the onlv improvement, physically, that has been 
made in this place since I have heen here that I can remember 
now, From the standpoint of “oral improvement nothing has b en 
done, and nothing is being cone to-day. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Pardon me for asking a question there. 
Q. You say from the standpoint of moral improvement nothing 
has been done, Just what do you mean by "from the standpoint 
of moral improvement®™ that could have been done, that has not 
been done? 
Ae I mean from the standpoint of moral improvement that no hing 
nap been done here to elevate anybody&s mental condition. If a 
man goes’out of *his place holding his own, he is a strong- 


“inded, strong-willed man. Not one in one thousand can do it. 


In other words, to show you what I mean, Yr. Penfanin, I 


Will to-day discuss thoee things with vou without a tremor. 
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I will speak of smutty stories and things of that kind that lI 
never would have dared to outside. i would have no hesitation 
now in observing immoralities practised, because I am getting 
used to them when I see them. In other words, the sensibilities 
are dead. 
To show you further what I mean, 1 was standing in the yard 
with fiftee’) hundred or two thousand prisoners one Sunday af- 
ternoon, and some of the guards who knew me outside did me the 
favor Of addressing me. It was cot of my seeking at all. I was 
atanding there. I csuldn't move around. The captain of the yard 
and told the guard who haji been sp aking to me but a moment that 
he was “ot there to talk to “cons”; he was there to watch them, 
and ordered him to move on. I didn't care for that personally. 
But no man in here is allowed ta speak to a free ~an, or, perhaps, 
to put it better, no freeman is allowed to speak to a prisoner 
to do him any good since I have been here, and the ier are 
thrown into contact one with another, and that contact,without 
any elevating influence from the outside, without any ambition 
or aspiration or hope given to them by anybody from the oute 
side, is v-ry demoralizing. 
You ask me what I mean by moral conditions. I say that 
nothing has beer done at all. Your own mind will indicate to 
you that when two thousand men are left together under those 


conditions, no ivnproverent can exist or be created. 


Q. The point of the matter, then, that you direct your gstaterent 


te is ato a change in the system, i* such system is to be main- 
tained, a change in the system, running to a matter of segrega- 
tion.? Ae No, not necessarily. I want to say this: 


I had been told outside, and it may not be true, that certain 
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men have come up here and stated that the prisoners here are 


perverts, that the, are all vicious and all irreclaimable, or 
practically all. I want to say for them this: that I think that 
they would compare, outside of the striped suits they wear, 
favorably with two thousand people picked up haphazard anywhere, 
both in intelligence and otherwise, except for the results that 
come from this enforced confinement and association. 

Of the two thousand men in here I should say that approxie 
mately three-fourths are reclaimable, and that of the three- 
fourths probably two-thirds, that is, fifty per cent of all of 
them, are men who ought never to have heen here. When I say that, 
I don't mean that they are not guilty of what they have been 
charged with, or that they were improperly convicted---far from 
it; but that the crimes for which they are sent here are such 
that they ought never to have been sent here for them at all,and 

that they are not only being destroyed, themselves, but that 
each one forms a nucleus, when he gets out, of criminality, of 
resentment against socsety, that is bound to have a very detri- 
mental effect in the future. 
Qe As you realize, knowing as you know, the circunscribed limits 
that are available to those who are in the active discharge 
of the duties of the administration of the institution itself--- 
those matters I need not state, of course. 
A. Certainly. 
Q. I would like, and I think the committee would like, particu- 
larly, if we may obtain it from you, from your observation, 
Gonsidering the administration under those conditions, whether 
or not from your observation there has been a fairly careful 


administration, and fairly enforced disciplinary system, even in 
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the lig t that it may be possibly inherited. 


A. That question, of course, is susceptible of a double answer. 
Q@. I don't mean it in a double way. 
A. It is susceptible of a double answer. I would say that I 
don’t think that these officers are going out of their way ine 
tentionally to inflict iniustice or cruelty. At the same time I 
think that a great many injustices are heing perpetrated and 
are now being perpetrated as a result 4f a hereditary system, 
and of « laa of avprehension of the functions of an institution 
ff this kind, or of the possibility of the rehabilitation of man. 
In other words, the officers of this institution would take very 
much more pride in saving twenty thousand collars to the State in 
the food of prisoners, or in putting trenty thousand dollars 
into the treasury as an exhibit of their ahility te run an in- 
atitutio y their manufacturing establishment, than they 
would to spend twenty thousand dollars, or forty thousand doll- 
ars for the betterment of the morals of the pri sonerg, or for 
the Tixingeup of the future of their social environment. 
Q. Let me agit you this. You spoke a few moments agpo---you 
made the observation that in your opinion about at least 
threeefourths of the population here were reclaimable. Is it not 
that quite a percentage--I won't attempt to sav what p re 
fe--are constituted of what vou might call the irreclaim- 


Class; that is, a class aguinat whom they figure every 


Vien ee t os ‘ A awe ; _ ‘ oa e- ; “ : 
a 3 urned, and their hand is turned against every 


am glad you asked that question, Mr. Benjamin. I would be 


9 admit sincerely that all of the mer are entirely or 
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embaenjing YSe2, and on the same day another fudse in the adjoine 
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as every other man, then the: would say, -"Well, it is a pretty 
hard .thins ¢ oO up afainst, but “@ Will hare o stand it with 
the others.* 

But, whe one rar comes in h-re with a mtence of Tive 
"or ish another ~an geta fit? years for «a less offense-- 
of offense, the same character of offense, and 
the one man foee8 cut in one year and seven months unfer a rule 
which absolutely gives him tha: right to aovly, and the other man 


up 


2 . e% >. ee . . +o a * ~ wey =~, oe “. we — me « oot, 
can't get mux for ten years even to arply, ther that man who has 


. 


the fifty years ia the contour of a stiff iittic furnace, af 


menting discord all the timee 
What I mean to say ia 
bhecsawmee there may be some b 
he rule was that every man should 
Would not be even then so much abfection; but 
they will not grant a parole to # man before 
eerved half tira unlees the committing dudes wilt a recome- 
mentation for it, they are abdicating functions, thev are pauss- 
ing the buck up te the Judges, they ara relegating to 
duty which th. law putupon them, and they are deing it as a 
gubt ‘rfuge , because, “henever they want to paro Le & “Man they Gan 
Bimply taka teil the judge, “We think this man is a good man 
& ad Will make nad there is not a fudre in California who 
suggestion, “I have no objece 
they don't want to parole a man, 
for not wanting to,they don't 
jud@me for that, 2 . dia ¢ safore this beard 
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MR. WOON: No. At the tive of the fute {12 fire here there 
at distinguished themselves by heroic services-- 
YR. RURFP: That was before Colonel Duffy wa 
one hundred exusesp before Colonel 


sto for all 
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directots heave no right to require this of me. The law doesn't 


require me to recommend a mar for parole. I don't know what 


has done.® Not one judge ont of “ifty in the State of California 
has ever been in this prison, probably, or ever knows 

man ja doing in this prison, and to ask him his opinion as to 
whether a man will make good on parole isa the same as sekinge 
somebody in some other atate. The Judge saya “The prison direct- 
ore hav? no right to request of me this thing. 1 have nothing 

to do with it, and thorefore, I it; the law don't ree 
quire it of me.* 

By his refusing to sign, thie bourd absolutely pute it out 
of its power to ‘enforce thig law, or give the benefit of it. 
What is the harm of it? “hat is the hurm that erneves? Un to a 
certain point. a vrisonclife has a reformatory influence. Wen 
who come in here, mandy sorry, reventing, filled with hope of 
the chance to do better afterwards, are met with a condition 
here which absolutely deprives them of all hope and emhition, 
ané when they have fone to a certain voint wheres ambition and 
aspiration would carry them through, thev get > the tan of 

they don't get the berefit of the law, they go down 
and every influence in the Ganrot save 
roto society, or to themselves. 
tola Colonel Duffy, or as 1 told the warden,one 
limited ovpvortunitiesr that 
to Sonve-rse with the put the converse of the 
themsand I wai vou think that this law 
tained, this rue May “why "*? I aaid "I will 
exact converse to ye Suppose a fudge ul 1g bench 


went minto office said, “Gentlemen, 
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of one-half the maximum penalty in every case of wentance 


comes before me hereafter while I am on the bench, unless the 
board of prison directors, who knows more about the efficacy 
of punishm ont and its effect on defendants, will recormmerc 4 less 
timee” A man comes up who has drawn a check for five collars 
when he has only three collarg in the bank-eancd there igs such 
a ¢nee here---and he gets two dollars for that thine, for pass- 
ing a check, becuuse he made a mistake in his balance in 
bank. The Tudge says, “Mr. Farwell"--if he han: 
gentleman, and he might be, in his business, th 
else---"I regret very much that you have been 
ble even of an arrest. I helieve at the notorie 
have had is umple punishment for yo 
compéls se to impose not lese tha. one year, but I vill be 
otliged, in view of the conviction--you have advitted drawing 
thie checke--I will be obliged to impose th: née year, although 
I think sons ‘ay would be enourh---unless yu get tha board--- 
ve to impose seven years unless the vrison directors 
recommend lesa, becnuse that ia one-half of the arbitrary rule 
that I have fixed.” 
And Mr. Parwell is given five days to find ww} 
brlson cirectors will do, and he goes to the prison directors 
and they say, “Why, that Judge had no right to refer this to 
use Why is he passing the buck to ua? We have nothing ta 
his fudemert; it is wy to him, and we refuse to sign;not 
have any opowsition te ut we refuse to sign.” 
And Mr. | well srogs back to the fudge and the fudge 
asks, "Did vou get that recommendation?" "No, they will 


not give it.* "I would be glad to 
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pose the minimum of one year, but I have thie arbitrary rule, 


+ 


and I will imrrose seven years, although 1 think you sucht not 
to have any." The whole etste would revolt at that 

wore published, and yet the converse of that 

poard of prison directors is doing. 

Q. I found cut a man is bere fer *ourteer years for havine overe 
drawn his own account $14.50. 


Ae You must not believe everythins that is told you by every 


prisoner in this place. I want to he wit 10 officials 


here a8 ‘ell as with the Judges. Sometimes vou will get stories 


te 


here that, upon investigation won't ring true. Put there are very 
may Ccusern of the rankest injuatice. There are men here who 
have been induced to plead guilty on promise of lirht sertcnce, 
an?’ who have received heavy sentences. There is a boy in here 
who go* nine years, when the maxirum for grard Yearcery is ter, 
for havine taken three or four pounds of teef in the north. Yr. 


thare 
Wale &» 
Noon will verify the statement I will make that.vag 2 men here 


*-- e 


who went te Presno with $150, and who expended it in a cer‘ain 


saloon, and when he got down to about ten dollars he thought 
he would draw ua check for ten deliars, and he saked the barkeepe 
vag all right and tho barkeeper said yes, "but you 
to wait for the proprietor",ard he sat down and wrote 
dollars onwu bank that he had n 
cheek in hie voctet. He wert 
a4bile to hire a rig,and hea was 
for disturbing tha peace. When 
or courty jail they found this 


2& him 
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is the trouble with lawmakineg in this State. I don't think hard- 


ly seven-eighths of them xwkax know what is coing on Over their 


heads. Things ure done in an outrageous manner. 
THE VITHSSS8:; If vou will let me add to that, 
members of the legislature there are prebably n 
five per cent who have ever heen inside of a place xk like thia, 
or realize any more than 1 did outsice--- and I had more experie 
the 
ence than moat mf xk expericnced legisiatar ever hid in matters 
of this kind, with all deference to them, because of the varicty 
of my activity---what a terrible thing a place like t'is is to 
2 man in it, or realize what different characters of heines 
inhabit ite 
Pesple outside think the mer in here are sild animals. 
You will find visitors here shrinkin:s behind guarcs as thouch 
were expecting to be attackede You must not blame the 
legis’ators, the people outside, for not having done it be 


But, here is the proposition, if you will perrit me to inter- 


rupt vou, 'r. Farvell: this board has arrogated to itself a con- 


atruction of th: law. 


(After informal convereation, whic? the reporter vas ine 


rusted that he need rot take down, the further hearing was 


continued until the follewing Morning, Tuesday, April 1,1913,.) 
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Q. Was he a druggist or an oculist? A. He was an optician, 
a graduate in optometry, and he studied that while he was 
there; he passed the examination and became an optometrist 
doctor---a doctor in optometry, and he was also a dentist. 


Q. Prior to that he was a druggist” A. He already had a 


position here as apothecary or druggist, 


9. Do you know of your own personal knowledge that Duncanson's 


own prescriptions were filled many times? A. Yes, 1 know that. 
Q. Did you ever hear Duncanson refused meiicine by the 
drugcist? A. No, I could not say that I did, I. would not 
say that he was not refused, Lots of times men will ask for 
things, especially a man like Duncanson, who had a knowledge 
of drugs, and he thought that something might do him some good 
but the druggist would not think that it would and he vwmld 
not give it to him; men come over there and request certain 
drugs right alone, but if the doctor does not think it will do 
then any good the drugrist does not give it to them, 
Q. Do you recollect an incident over there of Duncanson 
sending over to the drug store for certain pills or capsules 
prescribed for himself that contained a lethal component? 
A. No, 1 do not. 1 know that he had a linament; it was a 
good linament, it was a regular horse limament, and the 
doctor stretched a point in allowing him to have that. I1 do 
not remenber of any pills; lots of times he prescribed calomel 
for himself. 

MR. JO'TNSTON:9. These pills contained strychnine and 
benedictine. A. I remember hearing Dr. Stone speak about 
that but 1 did not see the prescription; 1 heard Dr. Stone 
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pleeding piles, and we want to find whether the blood is 
eaused from the piles or something higher up, why, the man is 
put on a bed pan and the doctor examines it, 

Q. Did you ever examine any such excreta? A, Oh, yes. 
Q. Did you examine Duncanson's? A, No, sir; 1 do not think 


I did. 1 don't remember, 


Q. Who did examine it, if you know? A, Billi Hammond, the man 


that was in that ward at that time. 

MR. JOHNSTON:Q. Do you know whether or not Dr. Stone 
instructed Hammond to keep the excreta of Duncanson for his 
examination? A. 1 don't know that. the nurse goes upstairs 
and makes his rounds, and unless there is somethins special Il 
do not go up with him. He goes up and makes his round, and 1 
do not always go with him. Dr. Stone is very thorough in his 
ork, and if a man claims to have anything the matter with him, 
and he does not think there is anything the matter with him 
he will give him the benefit of the doubt, but when he finds 
out that a man is faking of course he does not hesitate to 
tell the man that he is faking, 

MR. B'NJAMIN:Q. Faking is a pretty common thing in the 
prison? A, I don't say that it is actually faking; many men 
are hypochondriacal and imagine that they are sick, and you 
camot make then believe otherwise, Many times the doctor 
will examine them and put them upstairs. A man will 
complain of having rheumatism and he is put up there and we 
are instructed to inspect his stools while he is up there, 

think 
We have men come in there that/they have dysentery and we are 
instructed to watch their stools, and then probably We may be 


24 hours and We not have one, am probably if he does have one 
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vere steward in the dining room 
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then they wuld eccok the food over a imp with a wire; that is 
the way they would cook the thince they would take from the 
dining room, 

MR. FLLIS3 Paseing to another phase of this matters in 
reference tc tre dishes in thich the focd in served *o the 
mong can you tell the Committee anything asa to the cleanliness 
of those dishen and how they were cleanse ° ter em 
ma over they were brought har and rut in .ree troughs that 
had pipes in thom a: the diehes were warhed in boidlinre het 
water ond ateamed; the diches re tf in those troughe and 

churned around in there, The dishing pans and other diehe: 
that had the mest rreage on than re ned in there loncer}; 
they were churned up thorcuchiy and then they were rut on the 
fron pipes richnt over » trough and dried off in that vayee= 
fi rat they were put on 3s dreining heard and there were two men 
at the eo if the draining beard that t: the dishes and 
wiped t ry ; ry ‘ 4 Z €* t y ere ti “g t; t e Cus rere a} @¢ 
' by the writers in a bie tw scalding hot watere--t ere 
dipped in there and then churned aroun d om were ta-en cut 
and wiped off, 
to Were those cups ever rinsed ina bucket of water, soapy 
tater? A, Yes, sir, 
io And then mre they afterwards rinsed with clean id 
) water’ e Yen, sir. 
Se Thore cups were ed right at the dining rs tabl e? 
| A, Yes, 
0 1 oe & \. 1 ule lee t ” wore + ey ye pe V « 
° at ey E Ci DUC Kec WAGEar Trer ° Yes. 

» How « 3 © it now? e i could not say; 1 have never 
been in there ce, 
¢ Complaints were made in the testimony that the curs were 
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Tuesday, April 2, 1913.. 
enenmayoen oun 
The Committee met in open session in the Office of 
The State Clerk, the entire Committee being present, and there 
met with the Committee, Raymond Benjamin, First Deputy 
Attorney-Gener2l, and the following proceedings were had. 

WR. ELLIS: ‘The nommittee vili please ccme tu order. Before 
proceeding with cur usual inquiry this morning, the Chairman 
would like to make a statement regarding a reported interview, 
or statement, appearingin The Call, which statement purported 
to give the views of the Chairman of this Committee as to some 
certain conclusions o wn with respect to the inyuiry, and 
i would like in this connection to state; first, that from the 
beginning of this inquiry, tere was a tacit agreement or 


- 7 


understanding, bet veen the Committee and the representatives 


of the press that the Committee were not io be quoted and that 
any statement maie by any member of the Comnaittee would be 
withheld, and that certain other information such as names, 


nunbers, or identify of the convi 3 testifying, would not be 
disclosed, and that up to last evening the gentlemen of the 
2én in attendance upon this nearing, have 
this intention and agr:eent. 
i@ boat, taking it to 
San Francisco with the Comuittee, a gentleman, whom 1] after- 
Wards learned was a representative of the San Vrancisco Call 
question; "From the testimony thus far produced 


Nhe. « <7 ; Ss “ : 2 ’ ty ‘ 
“aS any wrongdoing been testified tu, vy any of the fitnesses, 


Which "R121 2% 2é@ is / mas ; ‘" : j ; ; ; - 
which would militate against the Warden's administration of the 


Penitentiary?" 1 replied: "No, apparently a great majority of 
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1 


“the witnesses testifying has been careful to show that the 


"Warden's c mduc. towards the prisoners has been extremely 


"kind." The reporter made some further remark which 1 do not 
recollect, but whate ver it was it led me to say that person- 
ally, 1 regretted that certain persons, or certain interests, 
had felt called upon to inject into this inquiry some great 
personal or political interest. Now, there, ] think the 
intervie, ended, which was, in no sense, at that time, under=- 
stood by me as an interview, and which conversation did not 
occupy, perhaps, more than a half a minute of time. This is, 
or this in substance is, as 1 now recollect, what was said at 
t time, 

1 wish it distinctly understood that 1 have not, nor do l 
intend, until 1 have had an opportunity to digest all of the 
testimony in this record, to express my views or conclusions 
as to what my personal determination wiil be in this inquiry 
and 1 am extremely desir@us, on my part, to be as fair as l 
know how, and Il hope that the representatives of the press, 
including she Call, will publish the substance of this 
statement. 

I desire to say further that it was not my intention, nor 
did 1, at that time, convey or state, that the appointment of 
this investigating committee was considered by myself as a 
political committee. fhe entire i > lew, or at least the 
construction placed upon it, does not, in any sense, convey any 
thought that 1 had in mind when talking to the Call representa- 
tive, 

We desire to finish up today by two thirty or three o'clock, 
if possible, so hope we may proceed with as much expedition 


88 possible, J] understand that the first witness to be called 





Guard Irwin. 


/ 
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TESTIMONY OF 
S.J. IRN, 
Sworn by the Chairman. 
WR. FLLIS: Mr. Benjamin wiil examine the witness, 


BENJAMIN: if you desire me to, yes. 


Your initials are wnat An Se Feo 2PWIN, 


How long have you been a guard here at the State Prison? 


Five vears rast the 9th dey of October. 


Prior to that time were you = guard at any other institution? 


No, sir. 
9, Had you any experience with respect to acting a@ guard or 
attendant at any institution? A Yes. 
Q. Where was that, Wr. Irvin? A. At Agnews. 
Q. Agnevs “tate Héspital? A. Y: 
Q. Were you an attendant at Agnews State Hospital for some 
years? A, Six years. 
Q. Did you come directly from there to here? A Nine days 
afterwards. 
Q. How long have you been performing your duty as a guard here 
in connection with the sash and blind? A Tvo years past on 
the 22d day of Getober, 1910---two years past on the 22d of 
October, 1910. 
Q. Mr. Irvin, at the time of the trouble in the dining roum 


a 


Which occurred on the 8th and 9th of June, 1910, were you then 


On your regular duty as 2 guard in the sash and blind? 
A. Well, the first day was Saturdsy, 1 was not in the dining 


room, but 1 was called in just at the time the riot was 
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going on. 1 was not in the sash and blind until after it 


was quieted down and the prisoners got out of the dining 
rom, ‘That was on caturday. 

Were you in the dining room at the time the trouble 
started”? A. No, sir; 1 was not, 1 was at lunch out here were 
we all eat, and 1 was called in there, 

you were called in there? A, Yes, 

Did you go in the dining room while the trouble was on? 

I did, 1 saw part of it. 

On Sunday when the trouble occurred at what hiur ws it 
that the trouble occurred on Sunday? A Well, really, to be 


frank with you, 1 could not sy just exactly, but it was about 


the dinner hour, 


0 And the dinner hour is what on Sunday? A About two 


o'clock, 1 think. 

9, Where were you at the time that the trouble occurred? 

A. I was in the sash and blind, 

Q. ho was your fellow guard or fellow guards in the sash and 
blind at that time? A. Mr. Wambold and ir. Grubb. 

Q,. “hat are the hours of duty with respect to that position 


up there? A. Fight hours a shift. 


%- And your shift starts when? A, 1 go on at seven o'clock 
in the morning and go off at four o'clock in the afternoon, in 
the meantime 1 have a half an hour for meals, for my dinner, 
but 1 go on at seven o'clock in the morning. 

you go on at seven o'ciock in the morning and you get off 

the lunch hour? A At about a quarter to eleven, 

And you come back? A. At a@ quarter to twelve, 

Then you renain there until four o'clock in the afternoon? 


Until four o'clock, 
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Q Who comes on then at four ofclock? A. Mr. Wambold. 

and he is on for eight hours? A. Yes, 
. 

9, Does he have an hour off during that eight hours? A, Wo, 

ne does not. 
That is straight eight hours”? A. Straight eisht hours, 
Then he comes on at four o'clock in the afternoon and goes 
at twelve o'clock, midnight? A, Yes. 
And Mr. Grubb comes on then at twelve o'clock midnight? 
Yes, and goes off at seven o'clock in the morning. 


Do all three of you sleep in the sash and blind? A, Yes. 


That is, you nave yur sleeping accanodations th re? 


time the trouble commenced in the dining room do you 
recollect how many men were then in solitary confinement in 
the sash and blind? A, J believe there wis about eight. 


‘ ° — 4 om : 
You think there were eight? A Hight men, 


And immediately after that others were placed there? 


Yes. 
co that all of the cells were filled? 
exception of one, 


9 That is the one that you u 8 2 of a storeroom? 


A 


A. Yes, 

%. Mr. Irwin, commencing we vill say with the time, the 

10th of June, 1912, down to the present time, have any of the 
men in the sash and blind been placed in the straight jacket? 
A, Since the eighth of Tune, since the riot? 

A. Yes, A, Yes. 


Till you please tell us how many and who they were? 


There was Williams, Melville, ani Lopez, and a colored 





+ 


fellow by the name of Marshall, 


Sometimes known as Tracy. 


Q I only knew him as Varshall, 
° 


Q, And Raymond” A, Raymond, yes, Raymond. 

MWR. FARWELL:Q. And Cassidy? A. No, cassidy was never 
inthe jacket, not in my time up there, 

MR. BANJAMIN:Q. Williams, Welville, Marshall and Lopez 
and Raymond, those are &1i1 that have been placed in the 
jacket? A. That is all to my knowledge. 1 believe those are 


all. 
ks Which ones, if any, of those did you assist in putting 

into the jacket? <A. 1 assisted in putting Yilliams in the 
jacket, Melville, and Lopez, 
0. Wrere is Lopez now? A. He is in the sash and blind. 

How many times was Yilliams put in the jacket? A, Just 
once, 

And Welville? A Once, 

And Lopez? Twice. 
Q. or what reason was Lopez put in the jacket? ., Well, the 
first time he was put in the jacket for agitating; it was 
shortly after they went up there, probably about an hour or two 
after they had gone up there. 1 don't remember when, but 
anyway he was agitatins; that was the second time that he was 
put inthe jacket; he was making a noise, and he wouldn't 
stop, and he beat his head against the wall and feigned 
insanity, and also made a noise, so we put him in the jacket; 
it wasn't as a matter of torture or anything like that; it was 
Only to restrain him and keep him from doing these things. 
2. Did you think perhaps that he might be of unsound mind at 


that time or merely that he was geigning insanity? A, That 
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1 don't know; there is so many of them that feign it that if is 


a question, 


Who agesisted you in putting Villiams in the jacket? 
Q ui 


A. There was Mr. Wambold and ‘ir. Grubb and the Captain was 


present. 

Q. How did that come about that you put Williams in the 

jacket? A. ell, at either the second or the third morning 
he had been there they were trying to create a rough 

house and he started in and he tore up the toilet, tore up the 

plumbing and he said that le wanted a rough house, and we 

asked him to come out of his celi and he wouldn't come out; he 

said that he would kill us and all of those tthings. 

Q, About what time of the day was this” A That was 


robably about seven o'clock or h-lf past seven or might be 
eight o'clock, 
In the morning? A, In the miurning. 
You had to get assistance at that time? <A, Yes. 
At the time it started vas Mr. Grubb there with you? 
wo, at the time it started 1 was dow eating my breakfast. 
And you learned that as soon as you came on duty? A. I 
telephoned to come over. 
You were telephoned to come over? 
By whom? / By Mr. Grubb. 
Nr. VYambold come with you? A He was in bed; the 
noise voke him up so he got up. 
4¢ Before putting Williams in the jacket did you send for 
Captain Randolph? A Yes. 
- What vas the cecasion for dcing that? A. Well, 


they sent for @aptain Randolph. 


Q- Yes, A. He was such a big, strong, husky man, and having 
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tnese weapons of defense in his celi we were obliged to get 


more help. 


Q, He refused to cone out from his cell? A, Yes. 


g. Did he make any threats? A He did. 
Q. What did he say or do? A. He said that if we took him 
out of his cell we wouid take him out dead, that he would kill 
the first man that went into his cell, 
Did he make anv attempt to strike any of the fsuards? 

A, He did. 

He had the toilet in his hands and vas a 
ic, powerful fellow---ne smashed the toilet against the door 
hen the guard went in there, 


cuard that started in® lt was Grubb. 


that you sent for Captain Randolph? A. No, he 


was up there, 

hat was done afterwards to get him co come out? A, Well, 
we tried to get him out by coaxing out, and he would not come 
out, and he swore vengeance and we had to use measures to get 
him out; we had irons up there, that we brought up tnere, and 
finally he get up and came out. 

How long was he put in the jacket” A, 
jacket five or six hours. 


During that time did he make any noise or do anything? 


he ask tc be released” A No, sir. 
took him out of the jacket s 1 did, mygelf. 
When he was taken out of the jacket was there anything said 
him or did ne gay anythin: *bout the matter? A Yes, he 
Said that he got in wrone and he was sorry. 


7 7 ‘ ‘ 
And agreed to behave himself? . And agreed to behave 





himself. 


0) Hos he behaved himself? | fe has been a good prisoner, 


ve 


Q. Ever since? \ He has been a good prisoner ever since, 
Q. Has he made any disturbance or trouble up there since? 
None whatever, 
What was she occasion of putting Melville in the jacket? 
He started to create a roigh house about the same morning; 
he was hollering and making a noise in the early part of the 
morning « 
The same day? A, The same day. 
WR, PENJAMNIN: Q here is Melville now? A. He is upstairs. 
That wee the only occasion when you had to put him in the 
jacket”? . Tre only occasion, 
0. How lone was he in the jacket? A He was in the jacket, 
I believe, for arout five hours. 
Tre extent of punishment of that kind is six hours? 
Yes, that is the limit. 
How did you come to take him out in five hours? 
aptain Randolph came up, and he said that he would behave 
himself; 1 talked to him myself and he promised to be good. 
He was then released? A, He was then released. 
9. Has he behaved himself? A Wh he has not been a good 
prisoner, no, 
Q. What has he done since then? | He has been talking and 
passing food to prisoners in adjoinin;: cells; in order to do 
that they tear up their blankets and make strings out of them=-- 
Q. Make strings out of their blankets. A Yes. 
7 


now do they reach with the stringe to the other cells. 


They do not reach, but they get their arm out through the 


hole in the wicket, get it up like this (illustrating), and 
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swing it till the other man is prepared to catch it. 


A 
A 


you caught them doing that? Yes. 


you have personally caught Melville doing that? A Yes. 
Since he has been there? A, since he has been there, 

The quantity of food that they are given is regulated how? 
mhey are given all they want to eat. 


How many meals a day? A, Two, 


That do those meals consist of? A. The bill of fare is 


kind of different; it is just the same as that of any other 


prisoner in the general mess, 
Q. One or two meals of that same kind? A, To meals are the 
same . 


Q There are tvo meals a day? A Yes. 


Q. Except when they break some of the rules? A. Except for 
some infraction of the rules. 
Q, If there is any infraction of the rules for which punish- 
ment is to be inflicted not as severe as the straigh jacket, 
mat do you do then? A, They are put on bread and water for 
two or three days. 
9, when you say: “put on bread and water for two or three days" 
do you sometimes put them on bread and water for two meals? 

Two mé@als? —->;——Pwe-meade. 

And sometimes do you put them on bread and water for the 

mexnl and then give them a full ».eal in the afternoon? 

When the prisoners are on bread and water and they get a 
meal that is the way 7 give it to them; that is, they would get 
bread and water in the morning and a full meal in the afternoon; 
they do not get any meat in the morning; they get their meat 


in the afternoon; they get their neat on the second meal. 


When they are put on bread and water for two meals a day 


A 
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now much bread do you give them? A, Ali the bread they mnt 


to eat. 
Well, how much; that is, all they want? A Yes, 


ty 
\ 
¥* 


MR. FLLIS: ‘That does not quite answer the question. Won't 


you say how much? A l have given then as hich as 14 slices 


of pread. 


WR. BENJAMIN:Q. At cone time 6 one time 1 have given 
then as hich as fourteen slices of bread. 
Q How much water are thev furnished with? A ALL the 


¥* 


4 


they went three times a day. 
0 In passing focd from one to ancother---you say you saw 


Melville doing that? 

Do you remember to whom it ws that he was passing food? 

A man by the name cf? Fennett. 

Bennett? A. Yes. 

Have you any idea for whei rea: ne was endeavoring to 
pass food to Bennett? 4 Bennett was on bread and water at 
that time for some infraction cf the rules and this man celled 
next dom@ to him, and if one of then is on bread and water and 
he is celling next dour to a man that gets his full rations 
he never wants for his me.l because he gets it nyway. 

The other fellow in the next cel) will get it Oo him? 

~ Have they any my cof conmunicating with each other besides 
whispering from door to door? 
2. Do you know how they do tha i but 1 have not 
made a regular practice of it; they have got a system, a code 
system, and this is the code systan upstairs. (Handing to 
lr, Benjamin a slip of paper with writine on it.) ‘This is a 


little different from the other ystenm that they used to have 
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up there. nis letter A in this code system is a dot and then 


a dash, and then they do other thines with a piece of bone, 


Trey just take a piece of bone like this (indicating) and 


pass it from one cell to another. They take this piece of 
pone and they scratch it like that (indicating), that is the 
letter A and that is the code system they used upstairs, 

Q. That is the Morse, isn't it? A, That is the new systean 
that thev Imve got up there. 

MR. FLLIS: We would like to cet tl into the record. 
(The paper handed by the witness to } Penjamin was marked 
"Irwin's Fxhibit No. 1" and was read as follows by Mr. Penjamin: 
A, dot dash; B, dash w three dots; ¢ ash dot dash; 
dash two dots; H, dot; 

H, four dots; I, two dashes; 


two dots; 


35 
lot; S, T, dash; U, ti 
dash; V, three dots dash; 
dash; Y, dash dot 
%. BENJA IN: 
.. JOHNSTON: 
exhibit. 


TUE WITNESS: 
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In the sas) 
Q. Generally s 
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never studied 


JOHNSTO? 


horizontal divi: 


clusiv 
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rinnin 
in like 
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Pt! line, 
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Who 
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stool pigeon’? 
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stool pigeon: 


never 
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4. 


ere as tO 
he noise’ 
sometimes 


While 


SUNLESS 





BENJAMIN: Q. 


exact 


. . de le .~ os 
it takes 


to give 


examine 


Probably all 
minutes 
depending Upon t > CO] L 1 tha’ wie Cell 158 
Are the imen given | nee a week: 
iven a bath once e r two weeks, 


bathrooi 








think t 


case t 


—— 
possibly 


= « 4 2 
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i) 


inutes 





¥ = ey ce 
yrocess ’ 
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ART e 
LIN eo 


Prisoners eat? 





eat that you send to 
roximately? 
mounte-in wei 
sncil mark represents 


4 ce 
;eCLOTS. 


covernzent ins 


amo} mnt S 
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witness 


amounts.): 
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© 
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trouble 
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re 
wo 


and guards 211 pounds; 


warden 7 pounds, 


ari fi 
CALLA 


officers 


is ; warden 6 pounds. 


. 
+ acy cr 
be . es a 


a 


J 


41 14 pounds 


and ctuards 


pounds, 


Fenale 21 pounds; 


ards 220 pounds; night 


ret 1248 pounds of 


(4 
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all ° 


are no cut-outs? 
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shipped in on Saturday 
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at all, 
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7 
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that is is very hard to detect: urns the brisket, 


(pointing) ----- 


M R . FAR TELL 3 
store room the 


SON 


i 
-* 


Lad 
Nahe 
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THE WARDEN: don't know just how many hours--- 
WR. BENJAMIN: 
SON: On 
trouble 


ny portion, 


sine (pointin 


articular consircnuent of meat a 


isn't it? 


on getting. 


oun 4 
—meub 





any pounds of mutton is 


pounds, 


utcher, 


i. 


Satisfied. 


ever passed any 


or maggotty meat 


J v 3 


(indicating) to co 





by your se 


rotten meat 


nwiber of 


Witnesses on the inside 1t abs Seely fr en and putrid 


mam + 
Meat 





brine draws 


or @ondemned it? 


have not 





runs clear throurh 


th 


a) 


sLL LItVeeGil ar) are 


A. 
uU 


nere Pip 


no pipes; 


ver / 1A " . « 
vould be uphole 





Q. How many? A. Three pair. 
Q, Three pair of blankets? A. Yes, and if they require 
more they can get them. 

Do ithey have the same full equipment of clothing that any 


we 


“ 


other prisoner has? A. I1 think they have, az far as 1 know. 
0, What is the bucket for in each cell? A, I1t is used to hold 
their drinking water and used for wishing their faces, the same 
water teat they drink, but they empty it cut of their bucket 
into their basins to wach themselves. sy do not have to 
drink it, but the water that they wash th 
they drink comes out of the same bucket. 
Q. Is there a wash basin in each cell? A, Yes. 
wnat character? is a tin basin. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Is there anything further con that line that 
you gentienen want’ 

MR. FLLIS: wo, 1 think you have vene thoroughiy 


matter. 


MR. BFNJAMIN:Q. Have they a chai ra stool or 


of that kind to sit on? A. Wo, 


; 4 


Q@. Ifa prisoner dezires to sit dewn he has to sit on the bed? 
A, They can fold their blankets up and sit on the bed. 

WR. ELLIS: I wish you would make some inyuiry es to the 
baths for prisoners confined in the sash and blind. There 
been some testimony here to tie effect that 
Once every two weekr. 1 de not think it has been testified to 
as vo whether they have a change of clothing, underwear, for 
instance, every two weeks, or just when they do have a change 
Of clothing, 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. What about changes of clothing, Mr. Irwin, 
Underwear or socks, or anything of that kind? A. They get a 


change every two weeks when they are bathed. 
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(they are given a clean suit of underwear every two weeks? 


is 


Yes. 
and clean socks” A, Clean socks. 
WR. JOHNSTON: Yhnere is another question: 
reason why a chair or stool is not placed in 
don't know; they never nave had any. 
Q@. Do you suppose that it might be because of the fact that 
they might use it as 2 weapon? A. Well, probably it might be; 
they have taken the plumbing and used that as a weapon. 
MR. BENJAMI8: You did not assist in placing Marshall in the 
jacket? A. No, sir. 
You did place Lopez in the jacket? 
Twice? ! Twice, 
Wien Lopez was placed in the jacket, Ur. Irwin, didvyou 
have any difficulty in doing sco? A None whatever. 
That is the man knewn as Mint?” A. Yes, sir. 
assisted you each time” A 1 believe 
Grubb bot} nes, 
it sespary at that time to use a y extra force 
him in the j r Y No, sir. 
force used on him’ No, sir; none 
Whatever, 
as he struck by any one of the guards? A wo, sir. 
D2 you know ef any prisoner up there who has been struck 
one of the guards? 


be the suards up there in the sagh and blind carry any 


them? A. Well, some times we do and at other 


f . . 
Q. You do? A. Sometimes, yes, 


2 


a) sia 
ve Upon what occasions do you carry any weapons” 
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the occasions when the men are out walking and when they are, 


teking their baths. 


That character of a ‘eapon do you carry at those times? 


Qe 


A. A common black jack? 


Q, A common black jack? A. Yes. 


Q. 


with shot, isn't it? A. Well, 1 don't know what it has in it 


That is leather, a small, long, leather bag that is filled 


v 


put it is 2 small long, leather bag. 


Q. It is not a sand bac? A No, it is not; 1 don't think it 


is. 


Q.MR. JOHNSTON:Q. Is thet what is termed a sap? A. That is 


wnat is termed a sap. 


Joh 


MR. BFNJAMIN:Q. You say you have no knowledge of any prisoner 
up there having been struck vith one of those? A, None 
vnatever, 


Q. Have you ever had occasion to defend yourseff arrinst a 


is 


prisoner when he vas taken out of his cello A, 1 had at one 


time since 1 have been up there. 


%4- When was that, Wr. Irwin? A. It was a prisoner that we 
had up there by the name of Cook; he is not here any more; he 
is at some asylumn; of course 1 didnot have cccasion to use 
it---1 did not have occasion to use it, he was not hit at ail, 
there was enough of us there to handle him, but if 1 had bem 
there alone probably 1 would have had to use it, but 1 am never 
alone, because prisoners are not let out of the cells unless 
somebody else is there, 

4, Unless somebody else is there? A. Yes, sir. 

WARDEN HOYLF: How lone aco was that? A, It was just a 


short time after 1 went up tiere; 1 have been up t. ere to 


years this last October, the 22d day of this last October. 
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MR. FARTFLL:Q. It was just a short time after you went up 
there? A, Yes, just a short time after 1 went to the sash and 
blind. He was a homocide. 

WR. BFNJANIN:Q. He was a man that had a homocidal mania? 
A. Yes. 

}, Ahd was transferred from nere to an asylumn? A, Yes. 
Q. How long ago was it that he ms transferred, if you 
remember? A Really, I don't know just how long it is; I 
could not give you the exact time. 


< 


Do you know @ san by the name of Harrington” Yes. 


Was he in the sash and blind when you went up there? 
He was. 


) Was he | in the jacket at any tine in the 3gasn and blind 


while you were there? A Yes. 


Q. Do you remember the time he was taken Mp ximexre Xexthexx 
down from the sash and blind? Yes, 1 do, 
ne the Yarrington that was taken from the sash and blind 


to the hospital and died here at the prison? A. No, sir. 


That is another “Marrington that you are referring to? 


Q, The warrington that you referred to is which one? 


Harrington that just went out a short while ago. 


Tr 


Q. It was another cington 7 had in mind in asking 


the question, You did notput this Raymond in the 

A, Wo, sir. 

%. You know that he was put in the jacket? A. Yes. 

Q. Where were you when that was done? A. 1 really don't 


know whether he was put in there or not; it was in bed when 


1 ws fast asleep---1 wasn't there when it was done. 


WR. BENJAMIN: ,ny further ques ‘ions? 
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WR. RYAN: You migrt go into the time that Cassidy refused 


to put his hands out, 
WR. BENJAMIN: Oh, yes; that is right. 
0. Do you remember a prisoner by the name of Cassidy? A. Yes. 


He is there in the sash and blind now? A, Yes. 
A wnat nas been his general conduct since he has been up 


there? A. I1t has not been good, 


Do you recollect an occasion when he was transferred from 


0) 
Ge 


cell No. 8 to cell No. 15, 1 think? A, Yes, 


cell No. 15 on the same side as cell No. 8 , No, sir; 
ie on the other 

It is the first cell on the other side? <A. Yes, on the 
south side. 

What was the reason for bransferring Cassidy” My 
reason for transferring Cassidy was for the purpose-~--the 
revious day 1 had put his fod up there and he did not eat any 
of it, and when 1 went past his door to collect the dishes l 
saw that he had not eaten any of his dinner. ten they are 
through with the dishes they put them back on the wicket, and 
wnen 1 was collecting the dishes and sot opposite his wicket 
wiere the dishes were he knocked them down, thinking that they 
would strike me}; that was the reason that 1 moved him to the 


other side » thea 1 woul t have to pass his cell unless 1 


another cell so that in going by 
the cells you would not have to pass his cell unless it was 
necessary? A Unless it was necessary; that was just the 
reason 1 changed him, 
Q. that didhe do at the time you changed his cell---howdidhe 


conduct himself and what occurred? A. We took him out of his 





a?) 


od 


1 wentin there in the morning and 1 took his bucket and 


cell. 
his wash basin an d passed them to Mr. Wambold to carry around 


to cell No. 15, and 1 took his bedding and Cassidy walked be- 


tween me and Mr. Wambold, and Mr. Grubb was alongside, so when 
we got around tocell No, 15, Mr. WYambold passed his bucket 


full of water to him, and as he was going in the cell he caught 


hold of the bucket of water and th rew it right in, and he 

nauled off to strike me, but I dropped the bedding and put my 
arm around his neck and laid him dovn on the floor; the other 
two men held him and 1 got a mop and mopped up the floor. 


Which other two men held him? 4A, Grubb and Yambold,. 


Was ir. Grubb there at tre time you started to transfer him? 


He was, yes. 


At what time of day or night was this? A.1 believe it 


“ 


Wase--7 couldn't just exactly tell you at what hour it eccu:red; 
- v . ‘ , 


it was in the day time any way. 


Q What meal didathis occur after’? A It was after breakfast 


1 believe; that is, between breakfast time and dinner time; 
it ws probably around about twelve o'clock. 
Q. Was Cassidy struck by either Wr. Wambold or Mr. Grubb at 


any time, to your knowledge? A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 


How was he on the floor at that time, and how did they hold 


ie 

him down? A. He was on the flat of his back. 

0%. On his back? Yes. 

2. You and Wr. Wimbold were together in transferring him 
& 


there, and it was you and Mr. Yambold that floored him, wasn't 


it? A, Both of us were risht there; 1 believe 1 was the man 


that caught hold of him first. 
4%. Then did he attempt so strike Yambold? A. Well, 1 don't 


think that he had time to. 





pid he have anythingin his hand? A, He 


Q. 


thing in his hand, not 


into the cell? A. We was, yes. 


bo my knowledge. 


fas he put 
sixteen? 


- 


Was there anyone in the next cell to hin, 


Or seventeen” A ln seventeen, yes. 

There was someone in seventeen? A. Yes. 

Who was in seventeen? A, Lopez, or Mint, 
WR. RYAN: You might ask lire Irwin about the time or 


occasion that he hit him with a sap. 


MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Was he ever struck at any time by anybody? 


A. Not to my knowledge. 


No, 


FARWELL:Q. nid Guard Grubb «trike him at all? 


Or Yambold? | No, sir, 
If re had veen struck with a black jack and 


the black jack “ad broken so that the shot came out of it, you 


vould have noticed sufh a thins ; that if it happened? 


open JT believe 1 would 


Well, if there was suc} 


have noticed it, 


Q You never saw any shot in his cell? A. Why, yes, he 


ie 
passed me out sume shot. 


1 here di-. he get tne shot? 1 think 1 can account for 


7 *e 


the shot There used to be a great many sparrows up there and 


Il used Snoct sparrovs I have shot mtiany sparrovs up there 


VN a7 6/7 Ct 


hyself, 
WR. BENJAMIN: Q. Did you use a shot gun or what? Oh, I 
had a little air cun uv there that 1 used. 


KR. FARYELL:Q. Did you use B B Shot” A, lt was fine shot. 


vu 


MR. JOHNSTON Nid you use a sling shot? A. 1 had BB 
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shot and 1 used them in an air gun, ard l had some smaller shot 


that 1 used with a rubber band, 1 would put them in there and 


shoot them with a rubber band, 


sort of a sling shot? A. Yes. 

PARTTLL:Q. wou did use an air gun vith 

have at times. 

MR. RYAN: Q Where did you keep that shot? I think the 
BB Shot was kept in a box in my room, and the small shot---I 
got that small shot from 1 drawer in a table that vas up there 
men 1 went there. 

9. Could it be possible that while the prisoners were walking 

they could have «one to your room and g¢ t that shot? A, No, 

they could not have got that shot; no, sir. 

FARYELL:Q. Could they have got the small shot from this 
drawer in that table? A. They might have, but 1 do not think 
it would be possible for them to go over the table and get it. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. 

Q. Were these sparrows or swallows that would make their 

nests there? A _ Sparrows, 

They would come in throug} en win dows? Yes. 

HR. FARWELL nid you ever kill any? A. I1 killed them 
many a time, } 

Q. Did you ever see Cassidy with any B BR Shot? A No, sir. 
You never took any out of his cell when you were cleaning 
up”? A. No, sir. 

MR. FLLIS:Q. You say that he passed you some shot? A. Yes. 
8, After he went in there, but then there is shot lying loose 
all around all over the floor; you can pick up shot occasion- 
ally, the kind of shot 1 used in this catapult; it was nothing 
more than a rubber band. 


A ty y s P —— 
w H€ passed shot out to you from his cell? 
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Q, Did he pass it out to you on this occasion that you are 


testifying sbout’ L He passed it cut to me but 1] don't know 
gnen he passed it out to me; he passed it out to me probably 
a week afterwards. 
Q, Well, now; you think that this shot might have got into 
his cell by reason of your using this sling shot in killing 
birds there? A. Yes; they could have been @eflected back in 
some vay, and probably they bounded into that cell shen he 
wasn't in there, 
9, The birds that you were attempting to kill, were they up 
in the roofk the rafters? | Well, they would be sitting on 
the windows, 2nd sometimes they would be sitting up in the 
rafters. 

tops of these cells were enclosed with steel? A, 

3 it possible thet you might gat bird shot in there in 
the manner which you have stated, when killing birds, without 
deliberately aiming tovards the cell door? A, Yes. 

lf Ighould shoot at that window there, the shot would 
strike the window and roll right dow, wouldnt it? pid you 
ever see that shot rebound? A, 1 could not say that 1 have 
saw them rebound, but ] have found shot at the other end of the 
room, 
9, You have never seen them rebound? A. I1 have never seen 
them, but 1 have found them afterwards and picked them up. 

MR. FARWFLI:Q. Af the shot hit a brick wall vouldn't that 
deaden it so that they would not rebound? | cometimes per=- 
haps it wold, and sometimes it vould not. 

MR. FLAS: Did you ever find shot in any other cell? 


Ihave, yes sir; 1 have swept them out of empty cells. 


Any lar-e quantities? A. we, sir; 1 have found a few 





pieces © f 


did you find shot in? 


Approximately how many’ Oh, there mig? 
three or maybe haif 


’ 


You testify now to a half a dozen celis out of which you 
swept shot? A, jy could not say ‘hat it was a half a dozen; 1 
not say exactly howmany celis, but 1 could say that l 


snot ou t of some cells up there, 
your best judgment now; half aq@ozen? A, 
u think that the shot you swept ovt of these 
dazen cells was shot that had rebounded after you had used it 
shooting at birds, is that it? A Yes. 

Do you think that it is quite possible for that to occur 
just in the vay you have described it, or is it impossibleo 
A. 1 don't knowee-] don't chink it is impossible, 

Mi. PARYWFLL:G. wave you got a black jack with you? 

A, No, 

MR. RYAN:Q. Would it be possible at the ‘ime the prisoners 
were walking er at the time they g:t their baths and exercise 
for some prisoner to pick up vome of this shot from the table 
and hand it to another prisoner? A, It probably might have 
been possible fur them te do that befove my time, but since 1 
have been uv there it has not been possible, You see, prison=- 
ers used to have all manner of thins in their rooms at one 
time; they used to tmve things in there that you would wonder 
how they ever cot them ‘as before my time. 


MR. RYAN: ir. Cassidy clain bat after he was put in this 


Céil---that one of ¢} SAPS oroken with the force of the 


blows that he was ar os that he picked up the 
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shot tvat came from that sap off of the floor of his cell? 


I did not see anybody strike him with a sap, 


WR. FLLIS: Cassidy says that he was struck fifteen or 


twenty times at t’at tin A YT never saw aman strike him 


at thet vime would you have knom 
was right there. 


He says he passed the shot out to you, and that when he was 


we d Pw) 


t } 


struck the black gack vas ruptured, an that the shot ran out 
of it, and as evinence of it he showed you the shot. 

A. If the black jack had shot in it end was ruptured in any 
way there certainly would have been a great deal more shot 
than what he ever cave to me. 

Q. Well, he passed shot out to you, didn't he? Yes. 

%. And at that time did you make any inquiry as to how that 
shot could have got into that cell? A, I1 believe 1 did speak 
to Mr, Wambojd about it, if he knew anything about it, and he 
said "no®, and then 1 said: "Vell, 1 guess 1 can account for 
"that myself." 

Q. Did you and Vambold talk over the matter of the shot 
rebounding that you had used te kill birds with? A. We did. 
Q- You told Wambold at that ‘ime about it, did you? A. Yes. 
Q. Did Cassidy have his pants off at any time you were trying 
to subdue him? A. 1am not positive. 

t. DO you remenber the incident that he carried his pants in 
is hand from one cell to another? A. I1 think he came 

Sround in his drawers, 

% Did h° carry his pants in his hand” A. 1 don't know 
whether he carried them or whether Mr. Wambold carried t em. 


%. Did you ask him to put his trousers on at that time? 
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that 1 remeaber of. 
Q. Did anybody® A. I don't know, 1 couldn't remenver if 
anybody asked him. 
Q, Do you remember any controversy between you and Cassidy 
or any other guard as to whether he would put hia trousers on 


or not? A. 


4 


He was not punished then by either one of the guards at 
pin 4 ; : 


4e 


Q, and the only injury, or any assault, or any attempt at 
any corporzl1 punishment was when he threatenec to strike you 
with an empty bucket, or something? A. I don't think he was 
roing to use the bucket, because one of the cuards threw the 
bucket into the cell, 

0, You testify that he made some gesture to strike you 

you dronvned the bedding? A, He turned richt around to 

and 1 dropped the beddinc. 

Did he attempt to strike you” 

Were the other guards there? 

They were right close to him? thir Mi Wa mbold 

a little closer to him than ‘r, Grubb was. 

And you stopped him from striking you? A, I1 did. 

You dropped your bedding and took hold of him? 

You threw your arm around his nedk? A. Yes. 

Don't you think he had time to strike you if he desired 
to before you could drop your bedding and get your strangle 
hold on him? A. Il.was right close to him. 

Q. You had to drop your bedding? | Yes, but 1 was right 


close to him and when 1 saw him throw his bucket in there 1 


knéw that something VAs roing tO hap sen: 1 knew that he did not 
g pen; 


like me very well, and probably 1 thought that he would go for 





previcus he had told n 


And the only thins dia to him was 


arm about his neck and brin down to the 


all. 


was 


0, You are sure he vas not hit by anybody at 


floor? 


that time? 


to throw your 


hs That 


A. I 


am positive he was not struck by anybody in my presence, 


Q assed you the shot did he call yo 


oS 


When he p ar 


the f act thut i was some shot that had come out 


4 
i 


§ whatever enl at 


2p or billy, u 


v 
~ 


ruptured 


an 


A. He did; he passed me shot, adh 


shot had come out of the 


9. Didhe claim at t 


Did he accuse you of hit sing 


fy 
i 


never accused me of hitting hi, 


six men in that sash and pdlind have t 


Five or 
Irvin, 


at that time th t yeu struck him with this sap 


A 


they have been persistent in that testimony, ani: 


feels like this, that is, speaking for myself, th 


probably would be occasions, might be occasions, 


such desper ate men, that would be perfec 


fuard 


in protecting himself from the ass-ult of a priso 


Committee does not desire to censure any man or 


the discharge of his duty, but if the 


man 


the purpose of subdueing him, 1 hope you will tel 


Committee all of the circumstances? A. 1 am tel 


Comittee the truth, and when there are three of 


there is no occasion to strike aman; that is 


why 


UB is not allowed to ch: man so that 


oF 


any person 


ws struck, 


people cannot 


attention to 


ys) 
VJs 


the 


had hit him? 


estified, Mre 


that you ard the other cuards assaulted Cassidy, and 


this billy, 


2. 


vie Committee 


at there 

in handling 
tiy justified 
ner, and the 
for 
even for 
1 the 
ling the 
us there 
that one of 


say that 
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they have been struck with anything; that is why we are not 


allowed to change a prisoner alone. 

Q, If these four or five or six men, Nr. Irwin, have so 
testified, as 1 have stated, that at that time you and the 
other guards brutally assaulted this man Cassidy, do you now 
say and believe that those men, yrison ers, have conspired 
together, through and by means of sicnals or otherwise, and 
have agreed to tell this story of this assault for the purpose 
of discrediting you and the other ruards, is that your 
conclusion? A “Mat is my conclusion. 

Q. The Committee has no right to discredit your testimony at 
all, and we are only endeavoring ‘o find out the facts. 


A, The prisoners aft the sash and blind are the vorst prisoners 

that we have to deal with. i1t is the easiest matter in the 

world for them to stand right pat together to ao any man up, 

up there, They do those things, 

Q. Now, if ali of these prisoners, five or six of them, have 

testified as to the particular assault, by particular individ- 

vals, upon 2. particular individual, as they cisim, by the 

different suards, and they have used the words, the exact 

language, testified as te the particuler cuteries made by the 

prisoners whom they claim were being assaulted, den't you think 
these prisoners, by means 

Signals ¢ thervise -ould agree uron an exact 
Btate of facts ti they heve testified to---don't vou regard 
it as a rewarkable 1) ing for ft mto be nble to do that? 


ake 


A 1 do not, vecause, theprisor 8, as far as the code, systen 


18 concerned, they only use that at ti . They do a good 


bit of talkin ;, they do a great mE of it up there, ard they 


fan go to wrk and get up a scheme acainst any man up there if 
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rill work; they do not want any man up there that 
duty or pretends to do it; the fact of the matter is, 
ante to keen straight wp there and do his duty, 
she one that they do not want up there; they have no 
use for 2 guard that tries to dc his duty 
1 reali e that your position is a hard one up there? 
It is the hardest position, 1 believe, inside guard. 
Q, what 1 am getting at, it is the remarkable situation of 
four or five »risoners testifvine, for instance, to the 
outery of one man: "Don't hurt me; don't choke me; you are 
"suffocating me", and cries of that particular kind that 
might happen upon a particular occasion, and then to have the 
explanation made that thore men can sgree nltogether by means 
of signals to tell all of the little facts trat took rnlace upon 
a certain occasion is remarkable, and 1 was vondering if you 
jould not consider that that was a wery remarkable thinr, in 
your judgment, and if it would not be atlmost impossible for 
those prisoners,under their situation, and in their present 
environment to agree exactly upon not only that vart .f the 
testimony, but upon every bit of testimony coverins a pe riod 
of months? A, You see, those prisoners up there, Nr. Ellis, 


do talk from time to time; they talk right -long up there; for 


instance, on my watch thev have more opportunity to talk than 


they would have on the watches of my two assistants; 1 have 
ork to do up there; tirese celis to clean out, and 1 have 

these men to feed; while 1 am preparing dinner for them they 

are talking 211 the time. 

Q- Don't you think, Mr. Irwin, that it is impossible for the 

number of sentlemen that are in this room to «et together and 


agree as to what the testimony will be covering four ass.ults; 
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they will all agree and conspire together just how 


the assault took place, and then come together a few months 


later tefore court or a board of inguiry and agree exactly as 


to those facts? A 1 would ‘elieve that it wuld be possible 


That is, am taking now the hypothetical idea, that such 
ever occurred, but that they have fixed up the entire 
matter ag » how the assault took place and they are going to 
tell it, and it is a lie, you understand, do you think it is 
possible for these gentiemen to agree upon a false statenet as 
to all of the little details? A. As faras a free man is 
concerned, 1 don't believe that a free man couid do that. 
hat is not the question, A, You are putting the question 
to me about the convicts? A. Yer, 1 was trying to draw your 
attention to whether you think such a thine was possible? 
wouldbe possible for then to get up a scheme and stand to it. 
WR. RYAN; believe that is an answer to the question. 
nas answered that f:irly, Il admit that. 
MR. PENJAMINGG. Isn't it a fact that some of thepriscuers 
up there in the sash and blind have it in for Guard Brubb 
particularly? A. 1 believe they have. 
For what reason? , Well, 1 believe for the reason that 
8 inthe riot and shot a man the day of the riot. 
ELLUIS:9. Can you think o ny other reason? A 1 
don't know of any other, unless it is that the man---] consider 
him a gow man and he tries to keep digcipline up there and do 
his duty, and as 1 have said, the prisoners that are up there 
haven't got any use for that kind of a man; a man who will give 


them favors, they always consider a gow man. 


Q, Are there any men up there that are dope fiends, morphine 
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fiends, or that are in the habit of using narcotics when they 


é 
get the opportunity? A These men up there are asking for 


medicine all the time and 1 think they get it lots of times 


wnei they don't need it, but when they do cet it they take it 


and they like it, and it does not make any difference what it 


is, as lone as it scunds like medicine, they like it whatever 


we 


it is. 


were you there when Marshall was put in the jacket? 


A. wo, sir. 


Q, Did you come on watch when Warshall was in the jacket or 
at the time when he wms taken cut of the jacket? A. 1 Was 
not there when he was taken,out, 1 did not take him out. 

You did not take him out? A. No, sir. 

Q. What has been Narshall'ts general conduct up there in the 
sash and blind’ A. It has been bad. 
OQ. Bad. A. Yer, his general condu€t ws bad. 

In what way Well, he would make noises; he would 
throw his bread out in the hallway, and throw other things, 
such as prune s eds and prune seeds, and food, and he would 
always be complaining about the food; when he was given 
medigine after the doctor had been to see him, he would 
probably take the medicine a time or two and then he ould not 
take it any more, and then he would claim that he was not 
being treated medicinally, 

you the one that detected him in throwing the spoons 
the hail? } Mr. Wanbold was, 
fambold did 
wes it tat got the eupty bucket after Cassidy 
threw the bucket of water on the floor A, 1 did. 


MR. FARWELL: You are sure that it wasn't Wambold that went 


domsteirs and got the mop? 





downstairs and got the mop? 


downetairs, 


near ere 


Vy O u 


to you, when you and Yambold 


1 could not say, but Grubb 


around; 1 knew that 


=e 


he 
there and they heid him there 


ee ae t. 3 
yO py eu up vu 


vy 


tu were 


nosent probably 


fam po id Ir » 


were on 


ee VT 2 ots 
tigw ¥ © a7 


vv 


MR, 


MR. FARWELL: 


} r 
Haye you got it? 


to @rubb, 


Was 


rent 


matter o 


Grupop 


A, It 


or ratner, ho »ynear was Grubb 


were handling Cassidy? A. Really 


close by when we were walking 


© n th e€ flo © by aruh: ) wa.c 


v * 


hile i went and the mop and 


were getving the mop” A. 
t about £ en eeconds. 


were inside of tre cell with 
the outside 


— © 


have heare 


the 


seconds altogether. 


ne pas:ed you cut the 


BB 


me 


juestions 


mich you ge 


i 


afvidavit here, 


affidavit that 





Harrington made? 
WR. PFRENJAMIN:Q. tWovdid you come to leave Agnews for here? 
Well, the superintendent at Agnews and 1 disagreed. 
Yas it a personal matter’ A Yes. 
9, Ora matter of discipline-~-was it over the question of the 
punishment of an inmate, or anything of that sort? A. It was 
about a patient. 


Q What was the nature of it” A A patient by the name of 
Keating that claimed he was abused. 
Q. In other words, then, the superintendent took the part 
of the patient” A, Yes, but 1 ms there for ten weeks aftere 
wards, after che patient claimed that he wa: 
MR. RYAN: nid you leave the asylumn? A, 
yr were you discharged? 
ignation, 
ris a black jack loaded” 
a black jack in my life, 
is pretiv tightly laced, is it not? A. 1 have a black 
jack but 1 never locked at it to see how it was iaced., It is 
laced on the outside. 
UR. FARWELL: sue bat is all 1 want ¢ 3k now, 
HR. RYAN:Q. Do you remember shen th jacket was 
put on Harrington? A sir; that was not in my time, 
WARDEN HOYLE: That was during 2a former administration, 
I think this gener 1 question ought to be asked 
of this witness, as well as the others: do you care to say 


whether or not »ny prisoner up inthe sash and blind is worthy 


of belief in matters touching the question of claimed brutal- 


ity against them? Do you think there are any of those prisoners 


Up there who would tell the truth? | I don't believe there 
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is aman of those priscners th: testified trat t: ld the truth 


in matters perteining to brutality. 


Q, Do you think that they would tell the truth about any 


matter if it was agxinst them, or they had any great interest 
at stake? ° You mean against then? 

Yes; if the truth would be considered agninst their inter- 
ests do you think that they would tell the truth”? A. 1 don't 
believe they would, 


Is there any one of the men up ea tieat you velieve is 


vi 
more worthy of belief than any otiie yr could be known as more 


truthful, in your judgment, than any other one?” There is 
one prisoner up there that 1 beiieve would be more truthful, 
Q. is that VYilliams” 


Now, if Villiams has testified in corroporetion of other 
prisoners up there as to assaults madé upon a certain 
prisoner by either yourself, Wambeld, or Grubb, would you now 
say that his statement is worthy of belief, or do you think he 
was lying dout it? A would heave to k somethin; bout it 
previously before Il believe any of them. 

Q. Ll thought veu esid at Yililiame uid perhaps testify 
truthfully A. I say perhaps he mignt. v"illiams has told me 
things that 1 beiieve te be the truth. 

Q. Now, then; this is what 1 started to ask you: a number of 
Witnesses have testified, that you, and especially Grubb, on 
Several different oceasions, Fi! men were up in the 
sash and blind, have been in the habit of freyuentiy abusing 
prisoners by cursing and ; ring at t 1 and by using abusive 
and profane langcuace towards eu? J l have never used abus= 


ive language up at the sash and blind in my life. 


Q. 1 amjust telling you that so that you wouldknow what has 
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peen testified to? | 1 have never used profane ‘language 
to any prisoner wile l was up there. 
MR. RYAN:Q. Did you ever hear ''r. Grubb use profane language 


to any prisoner? A. No, sir. 


Q, Or Mr. Yambold? A No, sir; neither one of 


WR. FLLIS:9. ‘Knowing both of thoce 
Grubb, 1 will aek you if 
profanity in .ny way” 
0, Is Grubb in the habit of using 
heard hime 
Q. Upon any occasion? A. No, sir; 1 have never heard him up 
there in my life use eny profanity of ony kind. 

MR. MEBNB: 1 thin’ that is all. 

WR. RYAN: Q@. What is Cassidy's gener: attitude now to ards 
yourself and Mr. Grubb and wr. Wambold. 
A, Mr. Cassidy's sttitude towards us is everything but cood; 
in fact his attitude is everything but good for the entire 
body of free men inside the prison; he is of an anarchistic 
disposition, and he has told me while he is locked up there 
in his cell that if he ever gets me on the outside he will 
kill me. 
Q. Are you aware of the fact that Cassidy has a sear on his 
head, Mr. Irwin? A. I1 think he has. 

Does that scar on his head have a tendency to mke him 
Violent at times? A. 1 don't know. A man might have a sear 
On his head and it might never bother him any more than at the 
time he got it. 1 think he got it by beins cut with a knife 
or something. 


Q. From your general observation of Yr. Cassidy while he has 


been confined in the sash end blind at any particular times or 
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occasions, during » interval of a week or a month, have you 
noticec that ne was unusually violent or oterwise”® <A, He is 


not violent at any regular period. 


MR. BENJAMIN: Q. Is he at times more violent than at other 


times® A. Yes, ne is, but there is no regular period for him 
to get those violent spells; he is liable to go off maybe 

two days in succession, or he might run along for perhaps a 
week or tw or ree weeks, and he mignt be all right, but he 
is liable to get a brainstorm at any time; they are all of 
them liable to get a brain storm at any time. 

MR, BENJAMIN: Q. Mr, Irwin, how often do you report to the 
Cantain of the vard as to the conduct of the various men in the 
and blind? | When a man does any thing against the 

rules 1 report it to him, 
How soon after it has happened do you report it>® A. ‘Well, 
report it over the telephone, 
|, Theat is the custom amonsst the guards, is it? A. Yes, sir; 
that is the custom, come times if it occurs during the night 
we report it the next morning; we report it to the Captain the 
next morning. 
Do you make a written report at those times? A, No, it is 
the punishnent that ve make a written report. 
How often do you make those written reports’ A, They are 
made out every day if they are reyuired to be made out. 
It is from the written reports that the guards make out to 
ain of the Yard that he ascertains tne punishment that 
inflicted upon the men up there, is it A. lt is 
not from the written reports, he knows the punishments before 


they are inflicted, 
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0. If anything occurs up there in the sash and blind the guard 


reports it to the Captain of the Yard? A. Yes, unless it is 
some trifling thing that is not worth talking about. 


Q it is a matter for which the prisoner should be punished 
a, | . 


you then report it to the Saptein of the Vard? A. Yer, all 


such matters as that are reported to the Captain of the Yard 


before punishment. 


- 


Q and ag to the character of the punishmeit, who indicates 
that? A, The Captain of the Yard does, 

Q. For instance, you put aman on bread and water, does the 
Captain of the yard tell you how long to keep the man on bread 
and water? A. The Captain of the Yard tells us how long to 
keep the prisoner on bread and water. 

9, He informs you as to how Long you shall keep him on bread 
and water? | Yes, 

Q. That has always been the rule for the punishment of the men? 
A. That has always been the rule. 

Q. It is from the reports made by you and the other sfuards 
that the Captain of tne Yard is informed as to the conduct of 
each man in the sash and blind, is it’? | Yes, 

my There is a book kept up there---there is a monthly report 
of all the punishments inflicted for that month. 

4, All of the incidents that have occurred? A, -nere 
have been some trifling things that have occurred that 

not necessary to put dom, some simply things. 

Q. You keep a daily book of the punishiagts? ! A daily 
book, 

MR. JOHNSTON: 1 would like to ask the Warden a question: 


%- Warden, isn't it a fact that you keep a record of each man 


that is punished, and the punishment that is inflicted upon 
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nim in the turnkey's office? 


WARDEN HOYLE: in the office of the Captainof the yard. 


WR. JOHJSTON: There is a complete record there of the 
punishuents and the offenses for which the prisoner was 
punished and the dates of the punishmmjmts? 

WARDEN HOYLE: and from that report you use your judgment as 
to whether a man should be let down or kert up there? 

WARDEN HOYLE: Yes, y look into each case personally. 

WR. PAR"FLL: Q. Yas there ever = time when the men in the 
sash and blind could write a letter and have it delivered? 

A, (By the witness). They had that privilege some time 
previous to the outbreak at the prison, They could write a 
letter and it could be delivered to either the warden or the 
captein, those two officials; during the excitement, and after 
this riot, tha. was cut ovt for the simple reason that we did 
not want to give them a pencil in there because they would 
write notes to each other, and that privilege was taken away 
from them, 

Youldn't it be a good plan to write a note and then give 
the pencil right back to you again? A They have never asked 
to write. 

Q. Tney did have that vrivilege at one time? A. Yes, 

LR. RYAN: Q. If a prisoner up in the sash and blind should 

could write a ietter to the warden, would you 

permit him te do it? A. Yes, 1 think 1 would. 
Q. At any time a prisoner in the sash and blind wanted to 
Communicate to the warden you would accord him that privil @e? 
A, At any time that a prisoner wanted to communicate with the 
warden I would see that his wishes were carried out. 
Q. At this time? A, At the present time---the warden has 


been up there very often himself. 
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been up there very often himself. 

wR. JOHNSTON:Q. wWowlong back, Mr. Irvin, since you permmitt- 
ed that? A. Probably until this last month, 

WR. FARWFLL:9. They can read books or magazines” A. Yes. 
Is there any demand among them for books or magazines? 
They do not get hagazines but they can have books. 

Do they get bocks? A, Yes, they get a book once a week, 

no they ever ask to be :llowed to run up anddcm she 
they are exercising” A. No, sir. 

Q, Mould they run up and .own if they wanted to? A. No, 
sir; we do not allow any running. 

Why would they wnt to write motes to each cther «ne they 
have these signal codes” A, Well, it would be a much quicker 
“way of telling t eir story to write it. 

MR. FLLIS: Any further questions, gentlemen? 

UR. MCCARTHY:9. Do you release men from the jacket immediate~ 
ly upon their promise to be govud? A. No, 1 would have to 
notify the Captain, 

9 and the Captain then would comply with the request, would 
he? A le would come up and see the prisoner, 

@.- And if the prisoner promised to be good, would he be re- 
leased? A, Yee, 

i. Does he always release them on their promise to be good? 
A. He always has, to my knowledge. 

When this man Melville was in the straight jacket did he 
promise to be good if you would release him? 4 No, sir; not 
to my knowledge, 


Q, And did you reply to him: "God damn you, lay down 


8 vs . a 
Will put a gag in your mouth"? A. Il never did. We 


© 


use that kind of lanruage up there. 
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MR. FLLIS:Q9. 1 wovld like to ask you one general question; 
what inetructions, if any, do you receive from the Captain or 
the Warden, or both or either of them, with regard to the 
treatment that you shall accord to theémen when they are in the 
gash and blind? A, ‘ell, the Captsin and ‘arden expects them 
to be treated 211 rimt. 


9. Do they so inform you? A, As far as the warden is con- 


cerned, he is up there very often personally and if the 


prisoners are not being treated mwoperly, or if they think 


they are not being treated properly, they can surely teli the 
warden, 

Q. You do not cet my question: what are your instructions 
from the warden or the captain, or both of them, as to how 
you shall treat those prisoners” A. Wy cxptain has told me 
to treat the prisoners fair and square, 


9 


we 


You cannot, of your owm accord, release a prisoner from the 

straight jacket without orders from the Captain? A. I would 

have to notify him, yes. 

%. Suppose he would co beyond the six hour limit, then what 

would happen? A. Such a thine as that has never happened. 
MR. MCCARTHY:Q. The Captain of the Yard instructs you at 

all timers never to strike a prisoner no matter what language 

he may use towards you? A, Yes, sir. 

The Captain always cives you those instructions A. 

That is a rule of the prison? A. Yes. 

And that rule is carried out? A. In the sash and blind. 

And they are never struck? A They are never struck. 


Q. If that sap, as they claim, was broken over this man's 


head, it would have crushei the man's head in preaking the sap, 
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would it not? A I have never used the sap on an inmate, and 


I never saw it used on an immate up there in my life. The 


only sap 1 had in my hand was the sap 1 carry myself. 
WR. JOHNSTON: Q rf th p used with sufficient violence 


y 


eak it, 1 do not. think the nan vould be here now to tell 
to br ’ 


the story. 
A. Well, really; 1 don't know. 
MR. MCCARTHY:Q. you would draw that same conclusion? A. I 
wasp hit with thet force on his head it would 


probably kill him; of course it would all depend upon how 


hard you hit a man 
G. ufficient force over tne nead 
a sap to break it, it vould be liable to inflict sericus 
injury upon the man? A Very likely it weuld. 

WR. FARYFLL:Q. Have you a sap with you now? A, There is 
& sap up there in the building. 


you have one of your own that you Well, 


there are two up there, 


MR. ELLIS: That is all. Ye will take recess until two 


A > 


o'clock. 


Saanaayxy 2enom 





TESTIMONY OF 
SAMUFL L. RANDOLPH: 


Sworn by the Chairman, 


WR. BENJAMIN:Q. Captain, you have been in thie institution 


for a number of years® A. Yes, Bir, 


Q about howmany? A, Fighteen years the lst of January of 


we 


this year. 


Q. At the present {ime you occupy the position of Captain of 


Yard? A. Yes. 

How long have you been Captain of the Yard? A. Since 
February, 1906. 
Q. During the past two years, which is the particular period of 
time that the Committee is looking into, with respect to the 
punishment of the men who are confined here, what has been the 
punishment administered from time to time as occasion required? 
A. That is owing to the charge, of course; the punishnaets 
have been generally light, simply taking their privileges away 
from them, such as writing, holding receptions, and so forth, 
and on very few occasions have we had to adopt punishment with 
the jacket. 
Q, The punishments consist of depriving a man of his privileg- 
es and the ure of the straight jacket? <A. Yes. 
Q. Have there been any other ‘forms of punishment administered 
at all? A, ‘hey have been confined in cells in solitary 
confinement, 
Q, “nd put in the dungeon. 
A. andput in the dungeon, We do not use the dungeon to a 
very great extent; as the records will show, it is very light. 


Q Are those the only foms of punishment that have been 
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administered as occasion reyuired during the past t,o years? 


A. Yes. 


Q. As far as that is coneerned, Capt in, are those the only 


forms of punishment that have been used for a peviod of more 
than tvo years? A 1 will say bread and water, you know, that 
been a form of punishment, 
Depriving them of a mew a day or something of that kind? 


Yes, sir. 

Now, these men are put up there in the sash and blind in 
solitary confinement, ‘xplain to the committee shat are the 
rules that must be maintzined bv those who are confined in the 
gash and blind. A. The rules are laid downte the uaris 
wno ar e there, 

and by the guards to the priscners?® A. Yes. 

Q. What are those rules? | The vrisoners must keep quiet; 
they can whisper an: talk along ina way, but they are not 
allowed to make sny unusual or loud noises; they are not 
allowed to tulk out loud; they are not allowed to do that; 

the guards aré under instructions to keep them quiet along 
those lines, 

Q. You mem that it is permissible for prisoners to whisper to 
@Cach other? A, Well, the rules are---those rules are not 
exactly lived up to; 1 have told the guards that those are 
little things and that it was not necessary for tnem to be 
exactly adhered to, such as the men whispering; they sometimes 
do things and it is almost impossible to know who it 

Q. “ith reference to taking them from their cells for the 
purpose of exercise, wnat is the rule? A, Well, the rule is 
that they should never »llov a man out of there shen there is 


less than one, one man, there; there have always got to be 
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two men there before they unlock a ian; there are always suppos- 


ed to be two there when & prisoner is unlocked; then they let 


him exercise. 


Q, Hov frequently are they permitted ‘ise outside of 


the cell, is there any rul that? A, As 


oftenas they can conveniently; if particular set 


time in regard to that; they tare them out just as often as 


t-ey can, conveniently. 
Q, with respect to permitting them to bathe, huw often are 
they permitted to bathe” A, They are permitted to bathe, it 
ill average from ten days to ro weeks between baths. 

Q. Is there any set day No set day; they get their 
baths according to the time; there is quite a number of mem 
up there, you kno "¥, and they are unde inst to bathe 
then as fast as they cen cet ai d to them conveniently. 


0 Now, Captain, upon wom do yor ely for your reports with 
respect to the things that » there in the sash and 
blind? A. Mr. lrwin is the head attendant up there and he 


makes all of the reports. 


get your reports from Mr. Irwin, by word of 


«> 


How do you 


2 ‘ 


mouth or by a written report? <A. By word of mouth. 


Is it the rule that he is t> report any breach of the 
rules to you by word cf movth as soon as it has occurred? 
A. Yes, 
Q- who decides as to the punishment that shall be inflicted 
for a breach of the rules? A. Well, thoce things are always 
taken up with the arden, over in the werden's cffice. 

They are taken uv by you 

Upon the basis of the report made 


Yes, 
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Q It has been stated that the hours when Guard Grubbis on 


Ye 


duty are from twelve o'clock at night ultil seven o'clock in 
the morning? A Yes. 
0. If there is a violation of the rules by the prisoners in 


the sash and blind between those hours, is it the rule that the 


guard shall report it immediately” A. It is cwing to the 


nature of the disturbance; if it is a mere breach of the rules 
there I tell them that it will keep until te morning. 

A report would not me made to you until morning? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Well, suppose it is a violent disturbance o r anything of 
that kind? A. They would call me first, if 1 was here, or 
the warden. 
9. jhen there is a written record of these matters kept by 
the guards in the sash and blind themselves” A. Yes. 

As far as that is concerned, there iz no different proced- 
vre than applies elsewhere in the prison® A. Wo, sir. 

low many guards are here at San Quentin”? A There are 
eighty, 1 believe. 


That is the full complement, 1 think, 


MR. FLLIS: 1 do not think that we have it in the record as 
yet just what the pay of those guards is. 1 wuld like to have 
that matter in the record, 

WR. BENJAMIN:Q. “That is the pay of the rcusards? A, $75.00 
&@month and board themselves , OF $65.06 amonth an board at 

prison, 
$65 per month and they get their board with that at the 


prison i. 


ad. ¥ on 2 , 40 9 . > % 
nth and board themselves? 
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WR. ELLIS: Let it show right there whether there is any 
chance of promotion for those guards. Is that just a flat 
salary~~~just let that so into the record tnat vay? <A. A 
flat salary in that department; there has never been any 
promotions from that departmaént, 

MR. BENJAMIN: GQ. In what department? A. In the incorrigible. 
Q, That about the other departments A. There have been 
offices created, petty cffices, you might cali them; there is 
the sergeant of the yard, the upper yard, and of course tho se 
men wuld have something better; there wold be a chance for 
promption for those men, 

MR. FLLIS: What 1 was trying to have the record show was 
wnether or not there is any ch:nce cf promotion under your 
system here as acuard? A, 

WR. BFENJAWIN: In the sash and blind? 

WR. FLLIS: No. I] understand that ail guards are paid 
$65 and $75 a month all over the prison. 

A. Yes, 
record to show whether or not there is any 
particuiar department, that is, in the way 
of increase of pay. A. Anywhere in the guard line? 


Wie 4 Under this administration ] will say that Warden 


Fryar’) ~ £ rr “> 3 7 ~ wer. - a » ae + os, of i~ 3 . . , =~ sy 
Koyle has generally promoted guards or officials of the prison 


when any vacancy occurs. 

Q. Occurs where® A. In the offices. 

Q. What 1 want to , 3 l understan. what you 
mean, and ; ot 5A: th is any chance for seny promo- 
tion, 

Qe ww the w: if pay or otherwise” 


° . rh ey a, lL 
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WR. BENJAMIN:Q. “hat is the next superior position to that 
of guard? A, I would call it sergeant of the yard, that is, 


the armory boy, that is the same position, 


Q, wnat is the salary of these positions? A, $5.00 more, I 


think $80. 1 think that is what it is. 
Q, That would make $70 and $80? A, Yes, 


Q mhen above that is what position A. Ther comes Lieuten- 


ve 
ant of the yard. 


How many lieutenants are there? A. fe have one, 


AQ 


What is his salary? A. His salary is $90.00, 

$90.00, and does he board himself? A. He boards himself. 
and if he boarded inside it would be $75.00? A. It would 
$75 .00--=- 

Or $80.00? A, 1t would be $80.00, 
Above that is what position? A, The next porition would 


turnkey; 1 think that is £100.00, gate tenders and 


stewards all get *100.00, i believe. 
that? 
Q. You position is superior | o/xime yuxrm”? A. Yes. 
Q. What is the next? A, Captain of the suard comes next; 
that is $145.00, 1 believe. 
Q. And your position is above that? A. My position is $175. 

And you board yourself? A No, board, 

And board? A Yes. 

It is true, is it not, that all of the guards, insofar as 
punishment is concerned cf ony prisoner, must make a report 
to the Captnin of the Yard? A. Yes. 

Ye Directly® A. Directly. 
Q. And must keep a record of »11 of those matters? A. Yes. 


Qe And do they forward daily reports or weekly reports or 


wil 


wb 


monthly reports of those matters? A. Adaily report if there 
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is a punishment, but sometimes we do not have my punishments 
and then it is not necessary to make a daly report; if 
punishment is administered daily, it is reported daily. 
Q, A guard is not permitted to inflict any punishment upon 
any prisoner without having first reported an infraction of 
the rules, irrespective of what may have occurred? A. Unless 
a prisoner would as sault 2 suard or resist a guard. 
0. A guard is permitted to put « prisoner under arrest, you 
might say® A, Yes, Sometimes we have had occasions where a 
man---it has been very seldom, but we have had times where a 
man resists and will not be taken at all; o* course they use 
force to take him, 
Q@. any punishment for infraction of the prison rules or for 
improper conduct is decided upone---1 will withdraw that---when 
punishment is to be administered for infraction of the prison 
rules, or for improper conduct, you decide as to the character 
of the punishment and as to the iength of time it is to be 
endured? A. Not necessarily; 1 might send a prisoner to the 


dungeon but ] would not state for how long; it would be owing 


to how that man behaved himself after he went 1o the dungeon. 


Q, Owing to how he behaved himself after he went to the 
dungeon? A. Yes, 

Q. If you send aman to the sash and blind it would be owing 
to how he behaved himself as to when he would be let down? 

A, Yes, 

Q, nd as to how he behaves himseif after he was smt to the 
dungeon or to the sash and blind, from whom do you obtain your 
information as to his conduct there? A. Mr. Murray attends 
to those things and generally makes reports from day to day if 


there is anybody under punishment. 
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Q, To you Yer. 


WW 


Q, From whom does he obtain his information? A, From 
’ 


prisoner. 
Q. From the mrisoner”® A, Yes, 

Q. yn the dungeon? A. Wherever he may be, either in the 
dungeon or in the incorrigible cell. 

Q, 1am referring to the incorrigible, and as to the conduct 
of the prisoners in the incorrigible cells you rely upon the 
reports of the cuardse themselvee as to the conduct of those 
prisoners that have been sent there? A Yes. 


0 Do you, yourself, visit the dungeons or visit the 


e 


incorrigible celis after prisoners have been sent there? 


‘ 


A Yes. 


What is your prarpose in so doing? A. I1 generally advise 


them along the lines of behaving t»emselves and 1 tell them 


that there is nothing to be gained by their breaking the rules 


of the prison; that if they behave themselves they 

out all the quicker. y have had a great many occasions to 

advise them along thore lines when they eet unruly there. 

Q. When a man has been put in the jacket is that cone with 

your knowledge? A. Yes, sir; 1 always report those things to 

the warden. 

Q. whenever jacket punishment is decided upon it is a matter 

that is taken up by you with the warden? AL 
As to the length of time that any man shall be put in the 

jacket, howand when is that decided upon? A. Just the came 

as all otner punishma@mtes; when a man says he vill behave him- 

self we immediately take him out; we are anxious to take him 

out just as soon as he says he will behave himself. 


fy 


“e Is there a time limit as to how long a man may be retained 
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in the jacket at any one time® A, Well, six hours; we never 
kept them in over six hours; we do not always adhere to that, 
sometimes we keep t em in twenty minutes, and rometimes six 
hours. We have put same men in the jacket and kept them there 


for twenty minutes. 


Q. phe extreme limit in any one stretch of time is six hours? 


A, Yee. 
, And if they are again placed in the jacket what period of 
time as a rule must elapse between one stretch cf time and the 

second? A. Six hours. 

Six hours in and six hours out is the extreme maximum? 

Yes, 

Have you ever had any occasion during the last two or three 

four years to put a man in for on excess of six hours, that 
is not in one stretch, but tor two periods that you can 
recollect” A. 1 don't think we ever have; 1 am not right 
sure, but 1 don't think vwe have in the last two years; 
ight be vossible. 
%, you say that some men have been put in thejacket for as 
short a time as twenty minutes? A Yes. 

Are the suards instructed to take a mn out of the jacket 
a8 scon as he says he will berave himself and reform or chunge 
his conduct? A, Yes. 

Q. Are they authorized tu do so? A. They are not authorized 
te do so, but they are authorized to report immediately. 

Q. Your instructions to the cuards are that shen a wan asks 
to be released and promises he will behave himself that they 
Salil immeciately report that to you? A Yes. 

%- and do you then authorize them to take him out of the 


Jacket? A. Yes, 
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Q Have you ever refused to permit them to take a man out of 


we 


the jacket who has promised to behave himself’ A. I never 


have. 
you personally cone up to the sash and blind when men 


she jacket during the last two years? A. No, sir; Il 


never was up trere shile they were in the jacket. 
You have not been > there so release any man? A, Only 
through 2a report. 
Th rough yeport you have done so? 
But not personally up there at any time? A. No, sir. 
Have you personally assiated at any time during the past 
years in placing a man in the jacket up there? A, No, sir. 
This man williams, this negro William’, were you up there 
at the time of the disturbance he created? A. Yes. 


wv 


Did you remain there during the time that he was put in 
the jacket? A I dic not. 

x2 He was put in the jacket by the guards? A. Yes. 

Ry your authority? 


ever struck a man with your f or with your 


think once. 


years aso, the 22d 
of February, 
%. February 22d, 
at was the casion in? A Yell, a man assaulted 
in the yard. 
Assaulted you® A, Yee, 
One of the prisoners? A. Yes. 


What was the name of the man? A, Murphy, he is now in 


Folsom. 
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Weal’ 
eV 


Q. How | he assault you, Captain? A, , 1 was @walking 


through the yard making my reguiar rounds; 1 gener.lly go 


hrough the yard on Sundays and holidays to see how thin 
_ oO . . * 


are; 1 was passing along the back part of the prison and this 
poy was standing in behind a lot of colored fellows, end just 
asp 1 passed he darted out from behind some of the boys, and l 
happened to look over my shoulder am saw him coming just as 
he struck me in the back with a knife. 
Q. He struck you with a knife”? A. Yes, he struck me twice 
before 1 could turn around and then J] turned around and struck 
him. 

That was the occasion to which you refer” A. Yes. 

And you struck him with what? A. My fist. 

fhat man is in Folsom now? A Ves, 
}, Are you positive that is the only man you struck? A That 
is the only man ] ever struck in any way to strike a man at 
all. J] have had to take hold of a man that refused to go with 
&@ guard and make him go---give him a yank or something like 
that to let him know that he had to go, J] have had to do that 
on perhaps & .0Zen occasions that 1 remember of. 

Do you recollect an incident of that character occurring 
néar your office in connection with a Chinaman’? A, There is 
@ big Chinaman here that 1} had to force to go to the hole. 
YQ. You had to force him to go to the hole? A. Yer, he got 
very ugly and unruly, and 1 had to take hold of him and jerk 
him along to let him know that he had to go. 

any other incident of that character is concern- 

ed, that may wen approach that character of incident, it has 


a 


been a matter merely of your taking hold of a prisoner with 


c 


Some force for the purpose of compelling him to obey your 
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orders? A. Yes, 1 might take hold of his wrist cr his arm 


and give it a little twist to make him know that 1 was going 


to make him go ane that he had to mind, 

0, Now, in regard to the trouble that occurred in the dining 

room on the Sth and 9th of June, captain, were you personally 

present at the time the trouble occurred? A. Yes, 
occasions”? A, Both occasions. 

Yere you present when it started? A, 


} You were in a position to observe the people who were the 


ringleaders in that riot or trouble? A, Yes. 

And you knew them, did you? A. I1 did, yes sir. 
9. Are the men mo were sent to the sash am blind and to the 
dungeon for punishment ro: that cffense--~are they the nen 
whom you saw at tat time fometing that disturbance? A. Yes, 


put 1 could not swear positively that 1 saw every man that was 


ve. Dut 1 wiil say that there would not »*e more thon one or 


“9 - Pe, 


that was reported by other officers that 1 could remember 


ne time of the trouble how many 
fell, on holidays we have a dozen 
gvarde in the uining room, 
they stationed? Stationed in between each 


are gener.lly aistributed 


placed in the dungeon at that time, if 
you recollect, Captuin? A. 1 think there were thirteen. 
a“ t. “L. * i.) 34% fy Lp) ‘ TA 
re there in the dungeon . sourteen,. 
them ret.ined in the dungeon for longer periods 


than others? es, there might have been a fev 


days difference; thei we »ould move trem up into the incorrig- 
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jble celis ag 1 saw occasion to do it. 
Q. yhen at that time there were 13 placed in the dungeon, and 
how many men were piaced in the incorrigible cells as a result 
of that matters A. Inthe neishborhood of thirty, 1 beiieve 
thirty altogether; 1 would have to refer to the record to 
state positively. 

And some of them have been retrined there for 


periodcf time than others, and some of tren 


dom? A. Yes. 


0, Will you explain to the committee the reason fo ting 


down some of tose, while others have not been let down yet? 
Well, the reports came in from Mr. lrwin, we are guided 
by the reports that come in from Ur. Irwin a good deal, and 
I take those up with the warden, am he decided to let some of 
them down that had 2 goo record up there. 
when they made good up there and had a ood record they 
were let dom? A Yes. 
_ As there was room made for tnem in the incorrigible cells 
were they transferred from tne dungeon tv the incorrigible 
cells? A. Yes. 
0. Were they transferred to the incorrigible cclis from the 
dungeon as rapidly as there was room for them up there. 
A, Well, | could not say as to that exactly; 1 wanted to get 


~9*9 i 


hh } 


than up there as yuick as 1 could; we hac a lot of other nien 
up there for 
9, For having ana dope on t 
They were caught with the gocds. 
But you transferred them from the dungeon to tiie incorrig- 
ibleas rapidly as there was room up there for en A, Yes; I 


% 


was very anxious to get them up the se that were the 
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ringleaders we wanted to keep locked up; we do not want to 


keep men in the dtingeon any longer than e have to. 
You do not keep men in the dungeon any longer than you have 
No, sir. 
Why is that, Captain? 
A. Well, we can handle them better up above, and really, it 
petter for tre men, I tnink, too. 


Q You mean it is healthier for them? A. Yes; the con- 


be 
ditions up there and the air up there is much better and 
healthier for the men. It is high and dry. 

}, You say there were about thirty or twenty eight placed 

up in the incorrigible as a resuit of the riot® A, Yes. 

a, and thirteen in the dungeon A 1 think that is correct, 
but 1 would have to refer to the records to state positively; 
some thirty odd were locked up for the riot. 

and out of that thirty oid, nineteen of them were placed 

the incorrigible cells? A, Nineteen. 

And are those the nineteen tnat participated in the riot? 

No, among that nineteen were two men that did not take 

in the riot. 

Then there were seventeen, sixteen or seventeen of tnait 

nineteen that did participate in the riot” A 1 wuid say 
there were seventeen that had a hand in the riot, 
QY- and of those seventeen that took part in tne riot and were 
put up in the sash and blind, some of them have been let don 
and taken back again the the sash and blind for other matters? 
A. Yes, 


Y. How many of those’ One. 


%- One that has bee ik down and put back again for 
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Captain, then of the thirty odd, thirty four or thirty 


five, or whatever the number ms, there are only sixteen up 


in the sash and blind who were originally placed there by 


participation in the riot® A, Seventeen? 


reasen of t*eir 
0, Or sixteen, who have been there cnnstantly? A. Yes. 
0. The other man was taken up there later on? A, Yes. 

There are oniy sixteen” A. Yes. 

and those sixteen have been rétained there for what reason? 

For infraction of the rules continually up there. 

Since they have been there” A. Yes; they are bresking 
the rules, they are ugly, ana they have used very abusive 
language up there; some of cs em have. 


Tnere hae been some testimony here, Captain, that men are 


cuffed up to the ivor, how is that done, Captain? A. A man 
stands up and puts his hands through the wicket and his hands 
are handcuffed like this (showin g). 
Ils that a punishment that is authorized by you on each 
done® A, Yes, that is the instructions, 
prisoner cuffed up to the 
over six hours at any one time. 
perica of time for any reason”? A, f he 
has got q@iough, he is let 
you about one man up there, this man Cassidy; 
and he was ugly up there and was very abusive 
and they phoned down and wanted to know what they 
1 toid thew that if he would not be- 
to handcuff him up. 1 went ’ there and he still 
he vouldn't quit; 


handcuffed, 1 talked with him and advised him to behave him- 


Self, and finally he agreed to behave hinself. 1 had already 


tS 
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had him examined for the jacket. 1 toldthé warden about hin, 


1 told the warden: "We ill nave to discipline that boy some 
ne says: "If you con manage in any way to discipline 
ithout putting him in the jacket, 1 wish you would 

"do so." 1 went up there and talked to him while he was being 

punished, that is, ne had his hands coffed through the wickets, 

and he would not quit abusing us. I1 talked to him and finally 
he agreed to be rood and 1 took him down and did not put him 

in the jacket. 

0, Did you put him in she jacket” A. He want in there 

a couple of weeks after that. He got very abusive asain and l 

went to the warden am told him that it was simost necessary 

to discipline that boy, lat he was very aousive, and finally 
ye had te put him in the jacket; since they put him in the 
jacket he has been better; he has been better eince then than 
he was before, 

ias any man ever to y.ur knowledge 

cuffed together and then hung up, as 

hung up a man in thisprison---never in wy time. 

MR. FLLIS:9. Is that what ‘hey c2 tricing up? A. That is 
a Folsom term, but we have never triced a man up here; what 1 
call handcuffing a wan is when a man puts his hands through 
the wickets and tren he is ha 

when you say that you never hung up a prisoner does that 
méan you never triced him up? A. Tricing up means when they 
stand up on their tip-toes and then they are handcuffed and the 
handcuff holds them up on their tip-toes, 

WR. FARWFLI:Q. Isn't tricing up when 
back of them this way? A. Yes, they put them up high, they 


have to stand up on their tip-toes but we have never triced a 
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man up here. 


MR. BFNJAMIN:Q. Do you know of a negro by the name of 


Marshall? A. Yes. 
He was put in the jacket up there at one time, Captain? 
Yes. 
Have you ever talked with that boy? 
What is his general conduct? A. He has bem rather 


incorrigible ever since he has been here, and bad; he has 


always carried a crip on his shoulder and tried to make a 


disturbance; I will relate one incident that occurred when 
Valentine was here---hne tried to start a riot during the show, 
Q. That was during what show A. When Jim Valentine was 


here, 
9. When Alias Jimmy Valentine and his troup was here and gave 
a verformance? A. Yes; he has been a very unruly man, 

MR. MCCARTHY:Q. Marshall testified that you visited him in 
the dungeon and threw his bread out into the alleyway, I 
believe it was Marshall that testified to that? A, That is 
not so, that is not right. 

MR. FARVFLL:Q. nid you ever do that to anybody? A. No, sir; 
I never did. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. This man Melville as in the jacket; what 
was his genere.l conduct? <A. He is another boy that is very 

ever wanted tv do his work; one time up in the 
for some reason, he cut his toe off, that ig, he crippled 
his toe so he could not work=---1l believe ne cut it off. 

WARDEN HOYLE: That is Fennell. 

MR. BENJAMIN: 1 am speaking of Melville. A. He has not 


been here a great while. I1t has been reported to me that he 


is ready for trouble at any time. 





Are there any men up there that you know of that are users 
A 


of dope, cocaine or morphi:e or dope of that character? 


Well, if thev could get it, yes. 


mhere are some of t»em? A Yes. 


What sort of 2 disnosition does that class of men evince 
or show when thev are deprived of that drug, or of those drugs? 
A, Well, when they have the habit, they get ugly when they 
are dprived of it; but after they are over it, they are about 
normal, and it does not affect them, 

Are any of them up there what you would c211 degenerates? 

1] have hear@ so, yes, I have never caught any of then, 
but 1] am satisfiec that same of t em are degenerates. 

Q. 3 understand that the men in the yard are comvelled to 
urinate in public and are comveiled to bathe in public, that 
is, there is no screen or anythins of that character around 
those places. Why is that? A. Well, the warden started to 
build bathhouses that were very creditable places for bathing, 
with doors that came within about a foot of the ground, and 
the report came so strong about boys getting in tnere and 
doubling up in those rooms that we decided to open up the 
bath rooms while they were bathing. 

2. phen what is the purpose of having the bath rouns and 
toilets out in the open? A. To stop degeneracy. 

Q. 0 as to keep the men in sight at all times” 

In sight of the guards’ A. Yes. 

Q. Is that from your experience as an officer of thie prison 

& necessary thing to do? A Yes, I think it is absolutely 
necessary. 

() 


%» Do you know a prisoner here by the name of Howard, a young 


boy? A, Yes. 
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9, Do you know that the common repute is with respect to that 


young man? A Very bad, he is a degenerate, 

Q. 1 believe you instructed that he be punished twice for 
associating with a prisoner by the name 

Q. Kindly explain to the comniittece your 

A, Well, the reasons were, « great many priscners became 


disgusted at those things and they reported it repeatedly, 


rad bad relations with a prisoner by the name 


inetructed him nct to assoc- 


fact that this young man Howard 
does not hesitate toadmit his gener 1 character with regard 
to that? 1 don't think he would hesitate to amit it to 


certain parties, hut of course he would not »efore you gentile- 


There has been some testimony here with regard to 


@ young man in the lez, by the name of Revera? 


your knowledge about that? A. He was 
admitting to everybody---he made no bones about it 
that he was a degenerate. 
The Revern boy” A. Yes. 
is termed tne receiving 


called him Batti ip Mac, the receiving end of it, 


WR, TLLIS:Q. De you mnt it understocd that this Rattleship 


TT 


e was a degenerate. le 


f, : a 'T 
Mee wes notoricus as 2 so0domist? as ty 


Vook what is termed the bottom end of it, and sometimes what 


\s termed "“changasta-changa", that is, he would take both top 
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and bottom of it. There are = great many of these n@m that 


will do both. 


WR. RYAN: AS 1 remember the testimony, the guard warned 
him repeatedly to keep away from the men and he refused and 
the euard shot him in the ler. 

WARDEN HOYLE: and the ®oard of Prison Directors investigat- 
ed that affair, and you may have the report if you went it. 

WR. FARWELL: You will furnish us with a copy of those find=- 
ings? 

MR. ELLIS: Yarden troyle may bring it with him wh 
testifies. 

WARDEN HOYLE: Yes- He was making an assault on another 
officer when he was shot. 

MR. ELLIS: We will take that matter up iater. 

WR. BEVJAMIN: Q. Captain, you are aware of the scope of 
this inquiry , and the nature of the inquiry that the committee 
has been making here for the past week, and the Committee would 
appreciate it, 1 am sure, if you would make a general state- 
ment at this time with reference to condi.ions in the prison, 
the matters with which you are dealing from day to day, and 
the surrounding circumstances, so that the Committee may 
have the viewpoint of the captain of the Yard? A. Well, 1 
have been here eighteen years and my experience teaches me now 
that the conditions in every respect have been improved; 1 
cannot describe ell of the improwements but the prisoners have 
been civen many privileges and everything has been done for 
the boys @n every respect. ‘There is a class of men here that 
are never satisfied and they have been dissatisfied ever since 
l have been here; there is a class of hoodlums here, degener- 


ates, and when a man tries to hold them in check they will 
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censure him and endeavor to do himup. They are never satis- 


; jt does not make any difference what privil @es you give 
fied; 


them, they would not be satisfied; there is, as 1 say, that 
class here, but 1 think 1 am safe in saying that three fourths 
of the prisoners here are satisfied---more thin three fourths 
of them are satiffied; if you gentlemen could take the state- 
ment of every man in the prison here, 1 believe thrt you would 
find that four fifths of the prisoners here would cive you a 
rood description of the institution, me men are never 
satisfied under any circumstances. 1 would like +0 saya word 
in regard to this code that they talk abovt---this code of 
correspondence betwem each other, I] have been here and seen 
a great many men in solitary confinement, and we have had 
considerable trouble with codes of correspondence; they can 
carry messages just as well by knocks or scratches as they can 
by talking; they are conniving all the time to beat you, that 
class of men, Jn regard to men coming dow here and making up 
a story, let me say that the men in the incorrigible cells can 
Make up a story and stand pat on it; they will carry on a 
conversation with these codé systems where it would be imposs- 
ible for them to do so otherwise. 

MR, FLLIS:Q. I will hand you these two exhibits here marked 
Irwin's Fxhibit No. 1 and Irwin's Fxhibit Wo. 2, and ask you 
if these are the codes that you refer to? A. Yes, but they 
have different codes. They also have a code between them that 
they use when one man goes out and then writes back; 1 have 
found letters in my time here that came back here, and between 
every certain number af words is a certain mark, that you wuld 
hardly notice unless your attention ws called to it, That 


Code is used. a certain mark between a certain number of 
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words will stand for a certain word, That is used by men 
wno go out and write back to prisoners that are still here, 

MR. RYAN: 9. Captain, do you remember a young man by the 
name of warrington who died rere”? A. Yes, 

Do you remember -aying to Harrington that if he came back 
again or mishehaved that you vould maim him for life? A, WNo, 
sir; ne came for life; that is absolutely not so, 

Q, san you tel! the conmittee something in relation to this 
young man Harrington, and the cause of his death? A. The boy 
died=---the records will shuw just how long he wags in the 
hospital and what he died of. 

WR. PENJAMIN:Q. Can you cive it to the Commitiec, approx- 
imately? 

WR. FLLIS: See that the warden brings that record with him 
wnen he comes down---the record of the Harrington case, 

WR. RYAN: That would be more satisfactory. 

WARDFN HOYLF: Certain witnesses have given testimony in 
relation to Harrington's record, his injury, and so forth. I 
will bring the vrison record with me w I zo to Sacramento 
to testify. 

WR. FARWELL: And 1 would like to ask Captain Randolph to 
produce that letter code system that he speaks of. 

A. (By the witness.) 1 have not got tose }. Those 
letters camein here guite a wiileago. 1 don think 1 have 
one now, 

MR. JOHNSTON: Q. Did you ever have my conversation with 
Mr. Grubb at which time you shook your finger in his face and 


Said to him: "You must remember that you are crazy? A. No sir. 


Q. Did you any any time ever know or hear of Guard Grubb 


Walking up and down in the yard and calling the men sons-of- 


bitches? 
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No, but I have heard the buoys make remarks thet he acted 


A, 


peculiar sometimes, but nobody ever said snything like ‘hat 


) 


about him te me, The cons have reported to me that he has 
acted néeculiar, vou know. 

nid you ever hear Grubb talking to himself? * Yes. 

Did you ever hear anybody ese say that he talked to him- 
self? A. Yes, amd wo often joshed him about it. There are 


lots of men that iil. have a lapre some time and talk to 


themselves. 

Qe Did you ever notice anything peculiar about “rim or any 
peculiarity of hie® A, Nota thing, no 

Q. “that is your judgment with reference 

think he is perfectly sane. 


Q, You do not think there is any reason for believing him 


other than perfectly sane A. No, sir. 
MR, FLLIS:Q. <i1t has been testified to here that men under 


Pe i - 


you, for instance cuards in the incorrisible ward and in the 
’ 


sash and blind, have persistently irritated and nagzed the 
prisoners--- A, Yes. 

9. w--to the point of breaking the rules for tne pourvose of 
getting them punished, and they have reported to you that they 
have been unruly, and you have assisted in punishing different 
men by reason of their breaking the rules in that manner; that 
has been testified to nere by a number of people and 1 would 
like to ask you this question, if any ef your uards, we vill 
Say in the sash and blind, had done aflything of that kind, 

do you now say that you are confident that you would have 
ascertained that fact’ A. lam perfectly satisfied if they 
had done those th ings Il would have ascertained them. 


Q. you feel that at least you have got one man as a guard 


‘hat you 
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that you can absolutely depend upon? A Absolutely, 1 don't 
think there is a thing in the world in it, Mr. Flilis. 

Mi. BFNJAMIN:Q9. ils there anv well formed or well defined 


feeling of malice in this prison evidenced or held by 


men that you know of as against Guard Grubb? A. Yes, 


think the men co not like him, 


They do net like hime A, , sir; a2 certain class of men 


do not like him, 
What is the occasion for that? A, Well, 1 guess it is 


it happened to be his duty tec shoot 


because of the fact that 


aman. That is my honest opinion about it, I do not thi 


there is any doubt about it at ail. 


You say it happened to be his duty to shoot 


Ks Oe 
; 
Wae 
-_ ww 


~e@ 


MR. JOHNSTON: 2. Nave you been questioned with reference to 


the riot? A. Wo, sir. 
Now, Captain, at the time you went into the dining room--- 
A. Vell, 1 have been questioned to a certain extent about it, 


they have asked me if I was there and so forth. 


Q@. At the time you went into the dining room, captain, what 


was the attitude of the tiotous convicts towards you A. Well, 


they threy vinecsar bottles at me, and one man, although 1 
did not see who threw it, threw a weight at me. 


aik 


You did nct see the man that did it? A. 1 did not, 
eventurzlly quelled the riot, did you? A Yes. 
long was it from the time you first went into the 

was all over? A Well, on Saturday 
ten minutes. 


» that they threw these things at you? 


A. Both aays 
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Q. Did you recornize any of the convicts who were doing hese 
things? 
WR. FLLIS: Mr. Benjamin has gone into that. A. He has been 
into that. 
MR. RYAN:Q. About five months ago do you recollect having 
a prisoner up before you and using these vords to him; "Your 
"word don't go at all; you have no right to talk; when 
"orders you to do anything, you so and do it"? A. WNo, 
always argue with the boys and try to make then think that 
are their friends. We always try to get the bcys to behave 
thenselves. 
Q. This witness testified that he vas in the line and the 
guard pulled him out of the line and he claimed that he was not 
doing anything, and the guard ordered him up to ycu because 
the prisoner had used the expression to the guard: "You go 
"fuck yourself," and when he was brousht up pefore you you 
told him: "Your word donWt go at all; you have no right to 
"talk." A. I never made any such remark to a prisoner 
that was broursht before me. 
MR. BENJAMIN: Taere is one other matter. 
Was there a letter received by you at one time wit! 


4 = 


another prisoner's name signed to Mt, for hich he was 


punished, it being claimed that it was not signed by him, 


that it was a forgery? A, A ian by the name of Badake. 

1 didnot punish the boy, but 

told the boy, I ¢ 3, “You are doing life, ere, my boy, and 
"1 do not want gi you a hard name." 1 could have 
hima very hard name if 1 had felt disposed to do 

Wa8 &® young man. mes a love letter to another boy, and l 


Compared the handwriting, aud cculd not be mistaken in re- 





gard to the letter. 


Qg, You say you compared the letter with his known writing? 


A. Yes, The warden and 1 compared the handwriting, he had 


written two letters, and somehow or other he got the wron; 
letter into the wrong envelope and it came to me, 
WR. TLLIS:9. It has been testified to here that upon one 


occasion when you were investigating the question of the 


punishment of the men in the riot, the warden being present, 


and the men were protesting their innocence--- A. Yes. 
Q. “hen the warden made the remark, "Well, we have got to 
"punish somebody", and you replied in substance that it might 
as well be one prisoner as another, Was any such remark as 
that ever made by you or the Warden? / No, sir; it would be 
ridiculous to think of any such thing. 

MR. FARWFLL:Q. Dr. John R. Haynesp f Los angeles and 
Arthur C. Bryant were up here in the incorrigible Ward 
some of the men up there gave some testimony in regard 
that? A. Yes. 
Q. Did they at that time, or later, ask you and ycur fellow 
officers here some questions in regard to the men in the 
incorrigible ward? No, sir. 
Q. Didn't they question you about prisoners in the incorrigible 
ward? A, No ir; they did not guestion me. Dr, Haynes 
talked to those boys and he would make remarks to them such ag 
"Now, that is a fine state of affairs," and so forth, and of 
course that made the men very unruly. I1 called the doctor to 
one side and 1 says: "Doctor, you are here, and you have 
"authority to go in here, but the Yarden is away, and 1 will 
"get the blame for all of this and 1 wish you vould not make 


remarks of that kind to these men. You don't know how much 
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advantage those boys will take of us when you make remarks 


of that kind to them, If they have anything to say 1 would 


prefer that you conduct your examination of them, and talk to 


them, but that you do not make any remarks af this tine, 
because they will certainly take advantage of it if occasion 
arises when any of the men have to be punished. 

WR. JOHNSTON: Q. Is it a fact, Captain, that since this 
investigating committee has been here that one of the prisoners 
has told a guard whenhe was requested to get into line that 
if the guard was not careful that he would come up before the 
committee and testify. ‘. <A prisoner said to one suard: "You 
"ain't long for this place; 1 am liable to go before this 
"Committee and testify," and he used some very vulgar language. 
Q. What words did he use? A. He says: "Fuck you, you go 
"fuck yourself, you ain't long for this place anyway." 

MR. BFNJAMIN:Q. Which guard did he use that language to? 

A. Mr. Hart. 

Q. Captain, 1 will ask you if you have ever seen that letter 
before? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know who wrote that letter? A. It is in Fldridge's 
handwriting. 

MR. BENJAMIN: 1 think this letter ought to be copied into 
the record. 

MR. ELLIS: Let it be admitted. 

(The letter reads as follows:) Captain Randolph: These 
men are going to testify before the committe. John WcNamara. 
John Moran. Shannon. Frank Beal. Lee Harold. Sharkey. and 
maybe Eldridge. 

Fldridge told one of them in the dinning room that he thought 


they had there whitewash brushes with then, so did John Me 
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Nemara, and if you can reach these two men quick they can do a 
whole lot to help you, as they are both sood talkers, 
Eldridge said you never hit him or put him in the jacket in 
the blind but that you would never give him a decent cell 


mate. Maybe if you give him ho he wants now he will speak 


for you and if he does he is smart enough to help you a whole 


lot. 


He said dunkensen was one of the damdest liars in Calif and 


if you talk to Fldrige 1 think you can win him over because 

he wants to make a parole and is trying to keep out of trouble. 
You talk to him and get Shaw to talk to him because he likes 
Shaw. 

I am one of his friends and you can believe me shen l say 
that you won't have to talk much to convince him that this 
committe is only a blind. You have been pretty rood to me 
what Little time 1 have been here and 1 send you this list 
to repay you for your favors to me, 

Jake Castelle is going; to rap you hard so is his partners 
VYillie Kelly am Howard. John McNamaras word will have a 
great bearing also and if you can get him to speak for you he 
can help you too, ne is sore because you put Zim in the 
blind but talk to him anyhow it won't do any harm. 

The rest don't amount to so much because they wnt be able to 
talk like Eldrige and McNamara. 

MR. BENJAMIN:Q. He says in this letter: “Fldridce said 
you never hit him or put him in the jacket in the blind but 
that you would never give him a decent cell mate. Maybe if 
you give him who he wants nowhe will speak for you, and if he 
does, he is smart enough to help you a whole lot." A. That is 


his talk. He is a degenerate. 
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9. Fldredge is a degenerate? A, Yes, 


Q. He says if you woulda get him a proper cell mate he vould 
de : / e ; 
talk for you? A e Yes, 

What does he mean? A. He means that he would help me 


out in this investigation---that he would come before this 


committee. 


9, If you would give him a cell mate that he could indulge in 
decenerate practices vith he would cone before the committee 
and testify in vour favor? A. Yes, 


J 


Q Otherwise he would testit’y against you? . Yes. 


WR. RYAN:Q. You have quite a hard time keeping in touch with 
a iot of men whe are degenerates around the institution and 
keeping them separate from the other prisoners in the 
institution, do you not? A. Yes. We study and figure on how 
we can find cut all of those things that are going on. We 
try very hard to break it up, but it is a very difficult 
thing to break up. 

2. %&It is your idea and the Yarden's to do everything possible 

to break that up? A. Yes, we have talked it over very often. 

It is our desire to do everything we possibly canto break it 

up. We have talked it over with the prison directors, and 

Yarden Hoyle has done everything possible to break it up, but 
almost impossible to do away with it. 1 doubt very much 
can ever be broken up among men ‘ho are in prison. 

MR. FLLIS:Q. You spoke a little while ago here about 
conditions in this institution graduslly improving so far as 
the men are concerned, so far as the treatment of the men is 
concerned, A. Yes. 

Q. Are we to understind fran that that you are giving this 


matter such attention that you are trying to devise ways and 
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means whereby you can have the proper discipline in this insti- 


tution, and at the same time avoid the practise of any cruel or 
inhuman punishment? A. Yes, sir. Personally, I 

would be very glad if we could stamp out all of the vices that 
exist here. We are striving to that end in every way possible. 

MR. FARWELL:Q. I want to as you a few questions about the 
dungeon, and its ventilation, the facilities for petting fresh 
air in there, and things of that nature. 

A. Have you been down to examine it thoroughly? 

Q. I am going a great deal on what I have heard about it. 

A. Well, there is more ventilation in there than some of them 
want. They stop up the windows. 

WR. H#LLIS: I will say that Dr. Tucker is a personal friend 
of mine, and he is particularly skilful along those lines. He 
has made a study of those things, and I have asked him if he 
would not make an examination of that dungeon and come before 
the committee and give us the benefit of his knowledge and 
experience in regard to such things. He will testify before us 
about that. 
A. He thought that some improvements might be made there, but, 
of course, it is a dungeon, and it is, of course, a little dark 
in there; but there is plenty of ventilation there; in fact, 
Dr. Tucker thought there might be too much, at times; he noticed 
a draft there. 

MR. FARWELL: I am asking vou these questions for the reason 

t certain evidence has been given here regarding that dun- 

geon. 
Ae When men are in that dungeon we never close the outer door. 


We tell them, "You boys keep quiet and all the doors will be 
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left open, but if you raise any disturbance we will have to 


close t'@2 doors." 


Q. Are those blind ventilators in there, or do they lead some- 


where? A. They lead up through the wall. 

WR. JOHNSTON:Q. They are open? A. Yes. 

MR. FARWELL:Q. Those ventilators? A. Yes. 
Q. There is no fan up there? 
A. They are modern ventilators; of course, it is an old place, 
it has been built there for forty or fifty yeers; when we get 
our new prison built, better arrangements will be made. When men 
are in there we do not close the outer doors unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. I do not suppose that more than a half a doz- 
en times in the last two years the door has been shut, the out- 
side door, so that the supply of air is good, there is a free 
circulation. 
Q. That would be one objection that I would have that there was 
not enough ventilation. 

There are times when there is too much ventilation,. 

WR. ELLIS:Q. It has been testified to here, Captain, by 
man, and another one, 1 think, that after he had been in 
dungeon for a day or two he found that dampness came up 

through the floor of the dungeon to such an extent that it got 
his bedding very damp, real wet, that he called vour attention 

to that at one time, and according to his statement that you 
cursed him for it; that at the same time he asked for some treat- 
ment and for a little bit of coffee that he might warm his stom- 
ach, and you said to him in not very elegant English that he 
could not have it, that he could not have any hot coffee, but 


that he could have a little hot water, and you finally got hima 





little hot water. 
A. That is absolutely a mistake. 
Q. Is that statement untrue? 
A. That is untrue. 

MR. BENTAMIN:Q. What did oceur? 
A. He asked for some hot water, but I don't remember of his ask- 
ing for any hot coffee; he was on bread and water. 

WR. ELEIS:Q. Was Marshall ill at that time? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Was his bed camp? A. No, sir; those floors are 
glazed finished cement, and it is almost impossible for damp- 
ness to come up through those floors; they are glazed, finished 
cement. 

MR. FARWELL:Q. Isn't the cement floor right on the ground? 
A. Yes, theifloot’is made of earth anc then it is covered with 
cement on top. 
Q®. Don't you know that moisture will come up through the earth? 
A. I have never found any dampness coming up through that floor. 
Q. Moisture will come up through the cement if there is any 
earth below it? A. I would think that very little damp- 
ness Would come up a cement place. 

MR. BENJAMIN: Q. What is the thickness of the floor? 
A. Three or four inches. 

MR. FARWELL: Q. You could not see this moisture, but if 


you would rub your hand over the floor on a wet foggy day you 


would find that there was moisture there. 


WR. ELTIS: Q. This same man testified, if I am not mis- 
taken---at least one man testified, that he found human offal in 


the dungeon when he was put in there, and that it was so offen- 
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sive that it was unbearable,and that he had to put his mouth 


out to the little opening there; he claimed that the dungeon was 
in a very filthy and unsanitary condition. I want to ask you 
if the dungeon, to your knowledge, was ever in such condition 
that. 

A. No, sir. If aman went in there and had a diarrhhea, he 
might be bothered with his bucket for a little while, but the 
puckets are cleaned out twice a day arid washed out with chloride 
of lime; it is our intention to always keep the dungeon clean. 
Q. This man says that this stuff was on the floor of the dun- 
geon. A That is not s0. 

THE CYAIRVAN; We will now take an adjournment until Satur- 
day next at three o'clock P.M. in Sacramento. 
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if they were numes that he knew previous to the lust time he 


yent on the st nd, because then he st.ted that he had given us all 
the names that he would, or cared to give, or could give, and I 
ould object to them, if he withheld these numes before, --I 
certainly would object to hearinr any of them now. 
THSTINONY OF DR, TUNCANSON, 
Recalled. 

1% CHAIRMAN. Q@ Doctor, ou h.ve the namee of some witnesses 
that you desire to p-esent before the Committee for their con- 
sideration, as to vhether they should be c: lied in thie investi- 
pation. Will vou now st:.te, for the benefit of the Committee, 
the names and residencer of these witnesses, and «ht vou expect 
to prove by theme 
A, I expect to prove by then-- 

Q. (Interrupting) Niume each one, anc tell us what vou expect to 
provée A. Stewart, Sre, I don't know his initials now, but I can 
telephone, of Stewart « Stewart, Third and Broudwayv, Los Angeles, 
the eldest one of the firm. 

MR, FARWELL. G What are the initials? A. I c mnot rive it now, 
I cam telephone thut to you from my room, I have it in mv memorane 
dima bOok. 

% What is the address? aA, Third and Rroadwaye 

MR, BENJAMIN, % Now, in connection with each witness, us you 
nume them, Doctor, I woul’ sugrest that you sat.te to the Committee 
what it is that you expect to prove by such witness, 80 that each 
time the name and the stutement may be considered torether. 

A, Mr. Stewart knew me for a number of veuars before this m.tter 
under which I was arrested occurred. He had occasion, some time 


vefore, when T wished to adopt two orphan children, to thoroughly 
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years of COUrsee. 


% At any time th.t you knew Dre Puncaunson at the State Prison 


at fan Quentin, 4i¢ you ever say to him that, if he would put up 


a dollar a day, he coul’ get & better room, ‘here there would 
not be any work, that he would have to &, and ha could ret better 


food and better treatment? A, No sir, I never suy nothing. 


Oo ar anything of that kin’ at 211? A. No sire 


. 
MR, KYAN. O& Are you a paroled prisoner? Ae Yer fire 
WR, TOHWSTON, Have any inducements bem made to you, or 
any promisee hel’ out to you that coused you to eppear here and 
testifv? <A. No sir, om us five years man, I onl: rot five 


monthe parole, thet in very poor perole I thoucht anywuye No air, 


nobecy mentioned to me, I only heard vestertay that Mre White 


ioe te Ne whe 


sent me a Letter to go in his office, 


BR. BENTAMIN. ‘tc Hire White ‘he parole officer? 
he Ye: og a . +h 2 4 g the r i $ } , kno vw ¢ Mi thd ne abou . ite 


IR, JOHNSTON, Ge Nobody hus made any promises to you, or of- 
fered you any induccenents, by which vou rve this testimony? 
A. NO aire 
This testimen: is given freely oné voluntarily? 
Freely and truthfully, I t42) vou whet I knows 
Without any promises? ¢ hot rewils 
With no promises being cude? A, Ko promiren cty.tevere 


TH CHATRAN, Anv vuestionge theyre re no further questions 


ai 


we will excuse the wil neane 


ed San” 4 oP AT ed oy 
TASTING! J ¥ hoe nis BS: \e 


‘9 gmOlamniy awe: tht the testimon 


will ceive in this hearine will he the trutt the vhole truth 


nothing but the truth, so help vou (od? A. I doe 





MR, PANJAMIN. G Mre Keves, vou ure a deputy diretrict 


attorney of Los Anceles County? A, Yes sire 


9, You are the deputy district attorney of Los Angeles County who 


tried the cuse in which "r. Duncenson wis the defendant upon a 
charge of ra ae? . L um the one. 
Q, Mr. Keves, after having tried that case, you made some ine 
vestigations with respect to un application for pardon that was 
made by re “ncanson to the Governor of the State? A, Yea aire 
Q Will you give to the Comuittee ut the present time the benefit 
of vour views upon that situation? A, Well, I tried the case 
down there, and re Tuncunson was convicted after » trial lasting 
for a week or ten days, and he was sentenced to San suentine 
fone months ofterwards the matter was brourht to the attention of 
our office, to me personally, by a Mre Rumge, C. % Remare, 
one of the witnesses that “re “uncanson named here today, who 
said he hud made some investigation of the matter, and had been 
back to Kentucky where the little girl in westion hat rone shortly 
after the triuk of this cisee It semms the girl had been taken 
back to her prandperents, back to Kentucky, and somewhere near 
Touisville. Ramwre spaie he had gone back there, and he had rone 
back and had an affidavit, a short affidavit purporting to hive 
been si;pned by this girl, in which she stated that her testimony 
given on the trial of the c.se was not truee We also had one or 
two affidavits from some other people buck there, an aunt of the 
girl for one, und I think one other, in which they ‘ad stated 
thut they hac heard the cirl say that her testimony given on 
stand on the trial of this cise in Los Anreles, wee not true. 

Mre Predericks, the district attorney, thourcht it of 
sufficient importance to sen’ me back to investirate. So I 


Went back to Kentucky, and interviewed the cirl. ‘She was only 





about twelve yeare old at the time of this trial, and when I was 


there was probably about thirteen, unveveloped mentally, and was 


living in the mountains of Kentucky, in a little bit of « shack, 


very poor people, extremely poor, and it was very hard for me to 


rat any coherent statenent out of her. 

When I went back there, she first told me that the 
story she had given on the stand was true, that Dre Tuncenson had 
hat? intercourse with her, as sche had testified at the trial, and I 
talked with her for possibly an hour, outside the hearinr and the 
presence of anyone, beci.use she would not talk when anyone else 
wap aroun’, and dd not want to talk to mee Finally, she stated to 
mew~-I tulked to her ahout these affidavits, or this affidavit that 
she had sirened. She etuted she had sirned the «ffidcavit, end 
I asked her why she did ite She stated that she wanted to get 
Dre Tuncanson out of jail, she ‘id not want to have him in jail, 
and then I asked her avain about the truth of the charge, anc she 
suid that it was not true wheat she had stated on the stunde So, 
s I say, she told me one thine at one time, anc at another time 
she would tell me something else, anc her parents back there, or 
her grandparents atited that she was not a truthful child, they 
had found her sometimes saying one thine, mc sometimes enother, 
ani I cume back to Lose Anreles, anc in view of the fuct that Pre 
Muncanson had received a life sentence, and in view of the fact 
that the girl had stated that her testimony given on “he stand 
was not true, I recomrenced, in my report te the Governor, that 
he should be given the benefit of any doubt that mirht existe 

There was possibly eneourh there to raise some doubt 


in one's min’ as to hie suilte I sc recom enced 





MR. RANJAMIN. Q, Prom your investigation, Mre “eves, which 
vou conducted at that time, from your investiration of the case 
which you @mnducted prior to the trial, from vour knowledge of 
the evidence that was admitted at the trical, upon the trial of 
Me Duncanson, md from such investirations as you huve conducted 
since the trial with respect to re "“Uwneanson, an’ the charre 
upon which he wes then tried, willvou cive to this Committee 


» 


the benefit of any conclurion which you h ve drawn in vour mind 
as to the result. 

A, Personully, I hve ubsolutely no doubt but what the Nector 
wis ~uilty of the charge upon which he was convicted. a 


were sitting on « jury, an’ had the benefit of all the investic 


gation that I hive made, I micht hive somee-there micht be enough 


for some doubt, but I um personally convinced that he is guilty, 


always have felt :0.2 

TH CHAIRMAN. ve I would like to ask you, Mre Koyes, whet 
was the d.te chen vou went to Kentucky, ni made this in wiry in 
rehation to thin girl? Ae I went=--let me sea, the trial of this 
Cané, us I remember, was in January of 1911, when Dre uncanson 
“a8 COnvicted, if I remember right, I went back the next Aurust, 
latter part of Aurust, in 1911. 

MR, PENJAHIN,. Q. Mre yvayves, was there on appeal taken in that 
cise? 
A, There were steps taken to appeal the cise, but I believe it 
was ubandoned by the attorneys. 

THE CHATRMAN. Q Po you remember, Mre veves, how lonr, or 


about the date, ufter vou returned from Kantucky, you mide your 
recommendation to the Governor? Ae Well, I t' ink it was slong 


the latter part of the vear 1911, I could not give von the dite, I 





huwve all these references jovn at the office, if I hud thourht, 
I could have brought them. 

UR, BENJAMIN. Q I mircht ask you this one question: From 
your investirations, from the knowle‘ge that you have gained with 


respect to Dre TUuNncunson, are you familiar with his ceneral re- 


tation in the community in which he resided for truth, honesty and 
pu ’ ; 


intecrity? <A. Yea sire 
Q, Was it good or bud? A, Very bade 

TH CIALTRHAN, Qe How long huve you known him? A, I h ve only 
known him since the trial of this oc .se, but I micht st.ite, during 
the trial, in preparing for the trial, I anticipated that the 
question of ceneral reputetion mirht come up, and conseyuently 
prepared myself on it with a number of witnesses, interviewed a 
nunber of witnesses of Sun Pernarcdino Countye 
2, And how many character witnesses did vou produce on that point? 
A. Why, I put seven on the stund, I believe, I h:ve their names 
here, 

MR. PERIJAMIN, GG. Will vou nme them please? <A, One of them 
was VW, A, Byrne, who was then district attorney of fan Rernardino 
County, One of them was Sarmel Pine, whe wus u Supervisor, he had 
been in the County for forty seven years, anc knew Tuncanson for 
thirty years, testified his reputation was bad, his reputation 
for truth, honesty and integrity. Another witnene 
M. Rose, who had known the ‘efen’ant for ten years, t stified his 
reputation wim hade Another wae WW. J. Tebo, « farmer, who 
lived dom there near Chino, --he had known Duncansen for twenty 
years, said hin reputation was bade Another, Daniel Durky, also 
a farmer from that count 3 another William H, Baldwin, and Judge 


Benjamin 7, Bledsoe. 





Q, ALl of them tesatifyine te like effect? All testifring to his 


reputation, that 1% wo bed 
THE CATTMMN, «. Were there any witnesses upon the trial, 
who testified to the contrery on thet point? 
the Aefendant had = number, two or threc, I hive forrotten 
the numer, one of tem was Ure Ramage cof wom he speaktie 
istare hirer attorney at that time? a. No, Hicinre vas a close 
personal “rtend, and hbelonrad to the aane political .?filiation 
that “re. “utntanron helonred to. 
what 2 *he nature ef hirer teatimony on the gues*tion of 
iractar ; We pede his reputation was roo0de 
sonemher any other nae? A. Fo, I don’t remember any 


other nome, [ remember one man war a rrocervmen from Pomona, who 


sai¢ that “re. Vuncanson's reputation wee ceo. On cross -“exaninac 
tien he eaid that about .11 he knew of him wae that he bourcht 
hie greceries from him and always pode bir bills, that -as the 
exten? of his knowledge of his reputitione 

thir procervnan testify as to the lerneth of hie acuuaintance 
with Tr. Twnenun non? » I coul’én't tell vou that, I hive the 
recor? of the cxse over in the hotel, I furcot to bring it over. 


recore here? 
vou bring it here om: we itt reud into the record? 
FARE. Ye YOu said you thoureht he was always cuilty, 
449 vou think thet? A. I nove ulweys thourht so, from 
the time 1 oroseeuted the cure. 
% While trvins the case, and working 1% up 
% An? even hod that in your mind when sou went back to Kentucky? 


y , ; “ys + . 4 * ? 2 + ee 
A, Yer sir, that is my own personal opinions you undersvand, but I 
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relieve I woulde 


Q@, The sentence tempered your judgement in the matter? 


A, I think it aide 

0, Po you kno wether any medicale-uny “octor examined re 

Tuncanson while he was in the County Jail? A. I ‘on't know, I 

couldn't tell vou about that, but his personal appe rence, he locks 

netter physically today than he «id the cay of his trial, he did 

not sem to be a well man or strong man ut that time. 

Q, Are they in the habit of makin physical examinations of prison 

ers? A, “hy, they hve svatem there, one of the interes at 

the County Mospitel is on atiendance .t the County Tail for anyone 

who needa medical attention, or whe dcenires it, or recuests it, 

they have no sevstem there of anv one in const mt attencance, but 

ther have a man there, a Dector there, if any one wante ite 

0 What I want to know is were anv questions asked of him as to 

any previous injury that he micht hive received, or «s to his phye 

sical condition or health? Ae You mean at the trial? 

Q, WO, wat the time thut he ms inecarcerstec in the County Jail, 
Tie CYATRMAN. The speaker of the House has askee the Com 


mittee to appear upon the floor of the House, upon an important 
Measure, they need our presence on « matter that is necessary to 
a-ure «a certain number of votes, Or to vote upon the mattere 

MR. PBUJAMIK, I think we are through with Mre reves anywaye 
A, I will pet that re d if vou want 

MR, JOHNSTON. We willacjourn to mect at twenty minuter to foure 
(At this point an adjournment of the Committee ie had until 


4040 o'clock P, ¥,) 


ER Oe OR HE ne ee 





fhe Cormittee hevine reconvened, at “40 o'fcloc 
following proceedings were had: 
TRETIMONY OF ROBERT CLARK, 
e YOu do solemnly swear thit 
ve in this proceeding will he the 
tmth and nothine mt the truth, so help vou Cod? 
MR, PENTAMIMN, Q, Mre Clark, vou stiuted, I under: 
Chairman of the Comittee that vou desired appear before the 


Cormittece? 


Q, And rive rome statement with respect tu the m:.tters into which 


the Sommittee is now inverticating? 
VYovr nume ins Robert Clark? 
ind ‘ou live here in S.ecr.me:to, co you? A. Wo, I 
manent home nove 
TRAN, Perhaps, Mre Meniwanin,g if would be well to 


7LoNe 8: 
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course 
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uR. JOHNSTON. I don't think it ahoul 
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I don't think ; is o: ner yulu ei ‘one % 
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L@fe 


cule upon it 
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opinion to this Committee. 
UR. RYAN. As long as the witness hue fpone into that 

the matter, I am willin; to let him give hie reasons. 

a 2 ca: @s ahy he thinks thus and 20, 


THR CHAIRMAR. Mre JOhnston moves tht the unewer o* the wite 


ness should be «= ricken out, and is there « secon: to that motion? 


(There is no seconcr to the motione ) 
TH CIAITHHAN, Proceed thene 
UR. PENSAMIN. & Mre Clark, the particular matters I stited to 


‘eo 
you that the Committee cesires in®ormation upon, if vou hve any 
personil knowledge of them vourself, facets vhich lie within vour 
knowledge, ue to any brutality on the part of puards towards the 
prisoners, Or any cruel or unusual punishment «administered, -- 
have you any articular matters? A, The only guard that I hove 
any reference to that I can testifv to is Crubbe 
Q. Nov, whut is the proposition? A. At the time of the Bread Hiot, 
at the time of the Bread Hiot, -hen it started on a Sunday morning, 
I got out the first win'ow I come to, I ci: not have no part in 
the riot, und I comes up on the first lundcing on the stairs, going 
up to what is known as the sash and bline, the incorririble ward, 
ant I huppened to be facing the wall, and all of sudcen Mre Grubb 
cones un’ he fires two shots in succession, never epeaks « word, 
never shoots in the <r or unythine else, the first shot he fired 
wont through a nepro's arm, Tavior, and it glances unc hit another 
Man upon the londing of the stuira. 

MR, PENTSAMIN, 9, That wap a man by the name of George? 
A, Mor-0h yer sir, Georre wae the man that was shot in the lege 


0 t 7 de ‘ 4 7 . $ 
Neo Now, the Committee hus hod « let of witnessese- A. (Interrupting) 


Ad the secon’ shot was the time when this Lynweed fell to the 





eroun’! and never spokee 


WR. JOHNSTON, If that is the only thine, we h ve examined about 


thirty witnesses on that purticular point. Now, if we ure coing 


over thut again, we hud better ret another appropriation from 


the Legislatur@e 

MR, PRWTAMIN. 2 The Committee has hid larree number of 
witnesses who testified to all the ‘details of thut matter, und 
who were personally present and saw ite So now, if there is 
some other matter, you hive, aside from that, why they would prefer 
I think, that you would tuke up the other matter, if vou have some 

her mutter, ~~let me usk you a few (irect questions. Have you 

ever seen any sfuards otrike any of the ocrisoners? A, No, never 
di de 
® wave vou ever seen any officer «trike any of the prisoners? 
A. I have seen Captain Randolph shoving them avwave 

WR. VARWELI.. wf Did vou ever hear him use obscene langu ge? 
A, Wo, I cannot say that I dice 

MR, RYAN. Qe Did you ever have any difficulty with Captain 
Rundolph? A, Wot personaliv, oniv juet had my privilerer trken 
that onc@e 
we T4¢ Captain KandOlph tuke the privileres from you? 
A. That is the mane 
% Cum you give me the reason why? A. Yeu sire 
Ye What was the nature of the offense that you committed at the 
time? A. Oh, just a little firht. 
% Was that a violation of the prison rules? A. rues: it iBe 
@ And Captain Rundolph reprimanded you by taking vour priviloges 
away? Ae Yes sire 


MR, JOUNSTON. Q@ You received ull vour credits, did vou not? 





4, Oh yes, I did not lose my food time, ne 
MR. BENTAIIN. Are those the only inatunces that you have 
A. Well, that is about 
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in mind that you desire to testify tv? 


all, I fuUesSBe 


YR, PARVATI. Y Nie 


aet® 


you know Tuncanson when he was there? 


- . —2 £ 4 wee ” rig? T > ’ ¥ 
A, I seen Tuncenson hen IT went there he first time {[ ever seen 


invalicd, I never seen hin before or since. 
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that wan he eine th 
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A, Ve never 
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ve Up to his shoulder? 
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Randolph? A. Well, I ca pol r wt thie hat Menever vo 
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Q, That is, hen you were brought up for punishment, it was 


Cuptain Reaniolph oho atministered punishment? A. Yes sire 


Q, Which waa the taking away of your privileres? A. Yee sire 
Q, And those privila;es are sich os the tuking away of your tob- 
Ae You are not allowed to write or receive letters, or use 

tobac cos 

MR, JOUNSTON, Ge Shut position doesn Randolph occupy? 
A. Captain of the vurde 
G. Well, he is the man who has charge of the yard, hasn't he? 
A, He is the mun that has -- he shoulc have charye of the suards, 
I pu@Stie 
0, If vou were enlisted in the United (‘titer Aruy, sand you vette 
broupht up fer un infraction of ‘he ruler, vou would not expect to 
see the Major General of the United Statee, would you? 
Ae But what T umderat nd ia thut, from what I cum see and under- 
stand, thet is, that the prisoners never laid no blame te Yurden 
Hovle, much blame to Warden Hoge. Well now, I cannot sec how 
Warden Hovle was not responsible for the sonditions of that ine 
stitution, he knew, he ought to know that meat vas rottene 
we You understand though, dO vou not, thet Hoyle haus charge of the 
officers, and the officers huve churee of the guards, and the 
guards have churge of the men, don't you? 
A. How is that? 
% You understan’, do vou not, that Warden Hovle hae churre of the 
fficers, the officers have chourge of the guards, and the ruards 
have churpe of the men, conrt you? A. Yes,*~-well then, he knew 
that this punishment was going on, he never cone anything 
it, this torture. 
®% Theat is a conclusion of youre, you don't know anything 


that, do you, *Ou said vou never suw any of it? A. Noe 





McCARTH’Y,. 
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aver s@ee Captain hundolph 
ing *hern 
BR. PUPPY, 
st atenent? 
TRMA Bs ™ you gant it in the record? 
uUyvry, 21 z {jll of the members o: he Bt.u.te Board 
directors, expect to be here todey before thin Committee, 
of courten” to the Comnittes, 
here now, wr fourth 
TI understund th: t some of 
Francisco, anc 
formation sourcht 
of vour Comaitte 
THis CHAL 
Suppo ge? 
MR, TUPYY, Th 
myself tomorrow, ane 
Committee, ae ried 


of respect to vour Comuittee, 





nd ch ervice 


mre CHATRUAN, You have heared 
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in there anything: you desire 
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YARD HOVLE. No, I 


I don't kno th..t me dy; . vf unles: 


ShTerTey PT 
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to the Committeece 


atuvy throurh the enti 
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@ senwue ¢c 
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subpoena thut I am here. I “ave no stutement to make, I have not 


attended any meetings of the Committee, I don't know what scope the 
investi-ation has taken, but if the Committee desires me to testify 
or to make any use of me, why I um here for that purpose. I 

have nothing to suggest, because I would not went to surpeest any- 


thine to the Committee, except that they muke their examination 


thoroughe 


MR. JOHNS(ONW. i misht stite um permitted, pwentlemen, 


os 


the idea wae thirs that as af this investigation rerhaps 


vitally concerns the members of the BKourc of Prison Directore, ve 
felt that we were in duty bound to offer them the privilege of 
appearing before the Committee, if they ahoula desire, und if there 
was amyvthing that they might throw lirht upon, but we ‘ic not have 
us witneaser, but that, in justice 


an’ idea that we woula cull you 
to the Comaittes, you should be permitted to be present unc be 
given the opportunity, if you so desired. 

TH CHAIRMAN, I think that wus the only thought in minde I om 
sorry you tay twve misup)rehended mattergse The Comuittee stited 
in general that itt woul be very glud te heve the Iirectors present 
at any time when this investigation would be g.uin resumed, and I 
presume it wus upon that ; ‘vy thut he comuunicuted with youe 

Mk, “UFYY. I want tc say, curing the interim, I took it upon 
myself to uek hire MOC. rthyv the n.ture of the: .uweaticons ne desired 


4 


60 ask me, thinking perhape it micht pertuin to somethinr elsee He 
it was only as to my information ua to Guard Grudbe 

Position is thic, centlemens if your comaittee wishes to hear from 

the Board of Prison ™Mrectors mey enoula b . Weure’ or none, 

that would be my attitude, because I this ut of courtesy to the 


* 


other members of the Roar’ v “Are She Roaurd wit e, that they 





should be given the opportunity to testify. 


T7% CHAIRMAN, Of course, Colonel, I imagine the only testi- 


mony the Comuittee desires from you would be any matter which 


they would want sone iisht upon, us the investigation proceeds, and 
ag Mre Johnston says, that ve felt ull the time that the Rourd of 
Prison “Arectoys should have .n opportunity to be present, it 
dould kno. when we are in session, in inguiryv, but I don't think 
tht it ia the thourvht ef any person to cull the members of the 
Prison “irectorate as witnesses. I have never heerd such a mutter 
tulked of vete 

uBR, TU FPY. That is how we came to be heree Your Sergeanteat@ 
ams telephoned to me vesterday unc asked me if I would communicate 
with the other members of the Foard, an: have them heres There 
ms one matter, however, tulen up by one of the witnereces, I hardly 
think it is part of the record, or his « pluce in this investie 
gation, an’ that is the matter of the parole and the paroling of 
prisoners, and the constriction of certain rules of the Roarde 
If vour Committee intends to t.ke testimony alone those lines, I 
should like to have those members of the Rourd who have been on the 
Board for some years, and who perhaps know much more about it than 
I, to huve them given an opportunity to express their views. But, 
if the investigation isa confined to cru-lties practiced upon 
prisoners, and other things, the truth or veracity of the ch res 
of Mr. Incunson, of course there is no occasion for this to 
develop into the propriety or the justness of any rules of the Board 
of Prison “irectorse 

MR, JOHNSTON, I think, Mre Duffy, I think that vas one of 
those irrelevant matters that was allowed to creep into the 


I don't think it had anvthine to do with the exeminatione 





vA€e 


Committ ee that there hid been returned to prison for a violation 


of his parole, & man churred with having taken one drinke Other 
men were out and that they were not -eturned for it, that other 
men were out anc got drunk, und were not returned. The fi.ct of 
the matter wae that the particular individual whom he mentioned, 
and whese name he euve, uni referred to him as « relative of a 
Senator of the present Lercislature, and whose name I will not give, 
was -entence’: to San .uentin, and was paroled before I hecame a 
menber of the Hoard of Prison rectors. Ne violated that parole, 
and was returned to prison. Ife was then re-parole', anc he was 
churged with having vio'uted thit parole by threatening, I be- 
lieve, to tuke the life of his sister, or sister-in-law. I 
oriered his arrest, by virtue of the authority that is conferred unn 
der the texrmn of the parole law on the Presicent of the Roard, -- 
awarrant siened by him is sufficient to return a man to prison, 
before a triale In this particul.ur cuse, anc in almost every 
other case, I have requested thzt those men be ‘jetained, either 

in the County Juil of San Prancisco, or Alameda County, or what- 
ever County they reside in, there te await the cecision of the full 
Boarde This purticular man's cise was presente’, with all the 

datx, to the Board of Prison “@rectorse It was not my acte The 
witness, and the prisoner, took occusion to tuke a vantage of the 
Opportunity of appearing before thin Bourd for the purpose of 

Givine vour Board | nisunderetanding, « misapprehension ef the 

facts. I think it is one me, thut I micht cleur up that situation. 
Those are the litt ’e things that bother, rather than the other 
things. 


MR, JOMNSTON, In connection with that, Colonel, I would like 


to ask one uestion. I have bem riven to understand by somebody 





that it was #8 well with the consent of thie particular Senator 


that that parole was reculled. 

MR, “U"rYs It was. Refore the mun was returned, the Senator 
vag a very intimate frien’ of mine, whom I hold in very high es= 
team. He came to me, talked the matter over with mee I told him 
the situation, I toid him that this particular individual had been 
sent to prison for murder, thut he had been paroled, while on 
parole I think he inherited some five or six thousand dollars, 
that was the first parole, dissriputed thut, threatened » life, was 
returned to prison, was then re-paroled, und now he threatened 
members of his Tamily, --I put if up te that rentleman as to what 
I sould do, asked him in wll fairness if this man was let go, 
was given his liberty, and he hap>ene’ to kill anybody, or killed 
any member of the family, if I would not be uw party to the crime? 
He told me that he thourht my jJudrment was right in the mattere 

THE CHAIRMAN. I am sure, Colonel Duffy,that it would be very 
interesting to myself and the other members of this Committee, to 
go into the question of the >arole matter, tut the inyuiry, the 
scope of the inyuiryv, of coOywrsee, Only groes to the question of mis= 
Management or cruelty in the Prison for the last two vearse 

MR, TUPRSY, That was what I understood. 

THE CHAIRMAN. This matter of the parole, this witness that 
you speuk of, like many other witnesses, testified to a rreat 
deal of testimony that was really not admissible under the scope 
of the inyuiry, and I don't think it hes ever been the intention 
of the Committesc to go beyond the scope of the inyuiry ae laic down 
in the Resolution. We huve tried to keep it with in that. 

MR, TUFFY: I should be very glad indeed to devote my time, 
Rive your Committee my time, as to the particular men who are on 


parele, those who huve violated their parole, go into it in de- 


“ 





tall, if there ie any uestion about it at all. 


THR CHAIRMAN. I don't think we desire it, Colonel, I dontt 


think it is necesnarye 


TESTIMONY OF &, I. SCHAPYINO, 
Recalled. 


MR. PARWELIe Ge I just wanted to ask the witness a question 
or two, it might simply be adding more evicence to the same line 
of thoughte 
g, You say you ure on parole now? A. Yes sire 
& Did vou ever see any abuses of prisoners by Captain Randolph? 
A, No sir, he treat me like a gentleman 211 the time. 

9, You were not a trus$y were you, a trusty? <A. No sir, I was a 
carpenter, I used to work as u carpenter for two vears, and for 
one year in the laundry. 
Q, In other words, vou behaved vourself according to the rules of 
the institution? A. Yes sir, and I only have a praise, because I 
know he treat me like « gentleman, ani very fine, I thoucht « man 
in his position, with such a number of men, he has to attend to 
his two thousanc men, I believe it is is very hard to find another 
mn able to run a place like thate 
Q% You were willing to work anywhere? A, Anywhere. 
@ NO matter whut your task wus? A. I always work where they send 
mé, without any compluinte 
®% Did you ever wor on a construction gang? A. Yes vir, 
yeurs. 
% What were vou doing? A. Carventer worke 
% Carpenter work? A. Yes aire 

MR, RYAN, 4. Durine the time you were in San uentin, were 


you ever reprimanded, or did you lose vour credits upon any 
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little physician, who was a prisoner, into « point of safety, 
and then urged a number of them, when I heard the guards call 
again several times. 

Then Mre Grubb raised his ceun to about his waist line, 
and held it there for fully a minute, the bell ringing all this 
time. fren he raised if asain, anc just then they verin to 
throy missiles o11 «round the place, struck several puurds who 
were there, and then w shot reng ont, um’ & man fell rirht in 
front of ne, within three feet of me, four fect of me, and 
when he fell his hoat slipred up over hie back, «<n¢ in his pecket 
wus s Lone knife. There was another nan who stepped out, a 
colored man, an he was shot in the hance, but he Jvet stepped out 
of the diningsroom, was one of the servants, enc that wae I think 
the same buliet that went through the back cf the man that felle 
I had ample time to -all for the men, « number of ter, and to 
set out of tne way, Gulled Zor sever of them ta aut, of 
th: way who dic ret out of th: 

Ye re Yeanford, from yvour peint of cbseivation on that day, 
Sunday, heaving; meen what occurred in the dininge recon on Saturday, 
and those who incitec the rict om Sturcay, anc who «sre, a8 
you termed them, possibiy the original ringleacers oni’ the 
Star°avs, af Sut rday morning,*- cun y u inform the Comittee as 
to whether or not it wur the same or practically the sane men, 
Ms on Sunday incited and sai the 2 that time? 
bracticaily the same men, they were the men whom 
The moet of the prisoners there rcnarally classified as the hoodlum 


Cloueng, 


i Mid 4 cs squat cn er 44 -t be oh ee . i —— . * 4 
« 41d they on Saturday, ano 4: oY BP Ge to be on Sunday, to 


b¢ gathered again ut one point, or at one Zee in + Jininge 


a> t “e » e e . 
Poot: Ae Yeu alr, they guthered at one tuble, that is the table 
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several others to throw. 


= think the muurd  ieked him out, he “did not shoot at 


mandom, he shot at this man? A. I couldn't muy he shot »t him, 


pecause there was quite a few bunchec there, I could not suy 
mether he picked him out there, there was quite « crowd of men 
there, fully three hundred men at that particular place, and 
within a apace smaller than half of this room, or thie roome 

a, You think he simply shot ut random? A. I couldn't say,he shot 
at the men that vere there, shot cown in that direction, I mean, 
I got. ont of the ranre of his gun under the stairs, und pulled 
two men over there, and looked out several times, anc heiled a 
number of en over there to ret out of the way, and to fro in, the 
bell had been rinring for a long time,~-- oh, possibly twenty 
ninutes or more. That bell when it rings every other day, 
cnuses every tian whose duty did not keep him out, -- md the only 
ones whose duties kept them out were those emploved in the creneral 
meas, *"to go to their cells, und on this occasion the bell was 
not heeded, on either of these ocousions of the ‘th or Ythe 

Q You don't revliy believe that the actual result of the riote- 
the actual cause of the riot was the poor con ition of the food, 
it was juste~ fh Interruptins) Per cortrury; it was a cumulative 
Peaspon, an’ it} was the result of principally, of the uwritation 

of amumber of men there who vere everlaatingly rettine up some 
Kind of an agitationg if it ceule not be cbout a bull gome, it 
m8 nbout sonething else, it wis the result of agitation by men, 
the wut ity of 200d woule mike no dif “erence ith them, no mutter 
how good it we, I wae in a position there for the last several 
noithe prier to the riot to eee and talk to moat of these men 


fe peaeue Simos during the day, and had entry to the vurious 





places where they wer 


¢, by reason of my position, 


and knew that 
that wap the condi tiorte ms the agitators who were stirring 
nér Ue for instamoc, there was o necessity Sor constant 
chances in the rceneral mess help, occasionet by reason of the 
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this waye 
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weaker, an! by seeing that ali went into 
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Q, Well, woule they de things of 4h Aa 


A. Well, I suic,l prefucad the remurk , my 


remark Ou rauenber, thut when they found 


»t lew 


+g &! iyare Risky ' it 12 


ve 
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to lock to se where it went, sone 
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roll, they (id not-~there 29 much 


the food stuff and the antity amd everyt) 
end the service ue 
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riot, and the 


several previoure 
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paddled it out, what they had taken, there did not any of those 


wno took it have occasion to use itt themselves, because they had 


all they could possibly consume in their meals. 
®% Run a little comilasury department of their own? A, Indeed. 
MR, BSYTAMIN, ». That wus the purchasing medium they had for 
tobacco? A. Weed vam the coin of the realm 
TH CHAIRMAN. G Yhen this man wes shot, vou say, his coat 
flew over his head, anc vou saw a lurge--I ‘on't know wheather 
you stuted a large knife---ou suw a knife in his hip pocket? 
A, The handle of « knifee 
Q Desoribe that knife, Ae I saw the handle und a part of the 
blade, it m~s a made knife, mde in the pluce, und it was not 
a knife which would close, when he was picked up, within a 
minute ufter that time, I cic not know where it went, or vhat bee 
oume of it, several men cathered him u , picked him up and dragred 
him inte the general mess room, and took him away on up to the 
hospital. 
1 You did not make an examination of the knife closely? 
A. WO, because there was a number of men there still belligerent, 
and seversl of them that were in the general meses crew, and I 
ms exercising a little effort to get them out of the way, and 
did, und ut that particular time everybody at out of the way 
wile the shots were being fired, there were several shots 
firei, I don't know exactly how many. 
% De you know about the age of this prisoner who was shot? 
A. I would jucge him to be ahout 27 to 40 years of arée 
Was he normul physically, or was he weuk and sickly? 
As Physically, no, he had not any physical infirmity that I 
could observe, 


MR, JOHNSTON, Was he weakminded? 





would smewer 


in the affirmative up to most of ‘he who were on that 


gubjecte 


Gq Was he known there as being some 


Ae Ho, think not, that very Sunday 
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pread just previous to beine shot, on’ struck 
the hack of the head? Ae 
Q, I eay, (id this prisoner who was shot, vhen h« 


of bread, win he galling? A. Wo, when he threw 


heckonine sonebocy to come, something he had in his h , he 


ua peckoninse some one to come to him, and was dancine around 
gary actively. 
MR, McCARTIY. 
pefore this at 
juestion was about. 


Ts GIAIRMAN. °& D.dn't he nrowm something else he= 


beiae te 
sides « loaf of breud, other things vere 
there? A, Only the a pats 
braad was the ni 
aw place thut 
1, They were throving the La prouisGously, 


1, Indeed ther 
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® ee tg 3s * uh faa > 
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ae hime 
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if you cur ut there und were observing 


thing ZI neurd } jdn’'t kno 





Grubh thet uttered the exact syllables, nut T heaure some one Up 


the well utter something, and when I locked up Grubb was 
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resticulatine with hin 
0, Yas he saving anything? A 14 know ¢ — 
suying anything, but ithe he or | >the fuarcdg who vere on 
the will with him, were spéa & ver: uc voice to the men 
pelowe 
We Could you hei 

ne from Grubb, 
wid Looked 

ABE ry profane 

obscene lanmuage to thy ne lerine them away? 

Wo site 

Sure apout 


hud siso ; trem C1 ec the Or uesec obscene 


SCOT Be 


sf two hundred 


cominsre 


mcd h[Uof ) «€6the 





wille Ae It was not at he scene of action, because there was 


no time wen he wes two hundred feet avay from the scene of 


actione 


THE CHAIRMAN. Q Did you ever come in contact in person with 


trem? 


the men in charre © né sash anc blind, any o: 


Ae Nadlve 

Vou knew Guard 

Anca Irwint A, 

And ombaugth:? 

NGwy 2OMmtU 1 UG UMet Gua rubb sacs in the habit of using 
profane lanruoge ‘is the prisoners uf, times? 
A, I adic not know chit hac such a veputetion, I never heard 
him une ite 
Never hKearc “in use i ponerse? 

#4is's 

hnearc ham cure 
you ever see him setri} 
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him xtrike 


hot ten 
¥i oO} On a fh 


. Th 4 277412 » 7 . t,o « $ ° 4 * . 2 
le Did vou ever nes 1am in the prison punished bs means of being 





pit in the ntraitejackset? <A. Wo, not during my time, I never 


heard anythinre of that there thene 

Q, Bver see any prisoners placed in the dungeon? A. Yee sire 

Q, Bver come in close contact with them while they were about to 
pe, or to be put in the cungeon, or while they were being held 

in the dungeon? Ae Yes cir, I had occasion to sent to them, that 
in, through the ener 1 mess, send to them their meals, hat they 
would met to eat, ani nometimes complainte ~~ Captain of the 

yard Rendolph came ‘down on a number of visits and left strict 
oyders that they should get the full rations, there was complaint 
that they did not cet it, and went after those in the reneral 

mese wno neglected to deliver full rations. 

Q, hat were the full rations in the dungeon? A. Why, 

upually bread and watere 

3 Hor much bread? A. Half « loaf to the meale Sometimes the help 
tukine the half «# lokef, would count out a hilf uw loaf or a loaf er 
¢wo lens than the reyuired amount, and that would be when Captain 
Randolph would come jom very promptly, looking for the one sho 
did not deliver enough, ani hove it delivered, it hippened on a 
number of ocousions, but then it was prisoners, vou know, that werw 
taking this tu tham, and they were the ones that nerlected them, 
did not take enough. 

% Would you now say thut any ;risener placed in the dungeon, 

80 far um you huve observad, were siven at least one half a loaf 
@f breud, and all the water thev wanted to drink? A, Not all the 
mter they wanted, or all the bread they wanted, they cot half 

& loaf with each meal® exch time it was sent to them, twice a daye 
& They eot bread twice ua day in the dungeon? A. If I recall 


COrrectly, I know hat they had a certain amount toe send to 
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dontt vrecull suny negroes in that , I know of one nerro who was 


in the riot, but T don't recall his nome, an® cever “id know ite 


q, Mid you afterwards, at any time, Mre Danford, ses the men 
wio were put up in the sash and blind, or in the dungeon, us 
punishment fer participating in this rloting? 

Ae I guw a number of them, not all ef them going up to the sash and 
blind a‘ter the riot, within « few dave after. 

gq, And co you now say that those ticn whom you ser foing u, 
gic whom vov observed us being punished, vere the men that vou 
detecte?’ and saw varticipating as rineeleuders in the riot? 

A. fvery one vhon I sew froing up vere men who were very active 
in the riot on both cays, yet T had not reported uny o* the nam's 
of the men, the officers there who stood on the head of the staire 


mv, Ure Sullivan ome » couple of men, seemed to kno: who thev 


were and nicked them ang. 

Peo vou remember one dey a man by the name of Kavmon’ coning 
down to the Steward, and shovins him » piece of rotten meat, were 
you present at that time? A. I vemember when he cume “own, and 
showed him what purported to he piece of rotten meat, but it was 


not rottene 


% Did vou exumine the meat? A. Mre Moulton handed 


 ) 
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took 4 couple of fellows there to smell it, «un 
couple of men who were in the reneral mense 


% This mn teok this meat out of his stew pan? 


Did you examine it? A, I dide 
Ye Did you smell it? Ae I did, anc I ate a mall pi 


it was us good as any meat, it was not even tainted. 
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WR. JOHNSTON, Yese Ye were is the heisht of the cel} 
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THR CYAIRMAN,. What is the further pleasure of the Committee? 
UR, TOTNSTON., I would surrest that while we arehere we go 
into executive session for a few momenthe 


et CHAIRMAN. Refore we do it I would like to ask if there is 


anvnody present who has any testimon:; they would like to pro‘uce 


before this invesatirating committee, of any kind? Dre Tuncan- 
son, do you want to appear vourself as a witness? 

DR, TUNCANSON, Nothing that I think of just now, I om too 
tired tonight, any time vou hive a public meeting, I would like to 
he theree 
Oo. Do you desire arain to testify? 

DR. MUNCANSON, Possibly, I cannot say now, I am tootired toe 
night. 

TS CHAIRMAN. I want to isme a ceneral invitation, if there 
is any testimony present, anybody knows of any testimony, this 
Committee has ite work to @ in the Assembiv, and we hive lost 
ten days of our time, and we are behind with our work, we are 
crowded with it very much, and this record of this investiruting 
committee is roing to be very voluminous, :nc the Committee are 
anxious to close up this matter just as s0on us they possibly can, 
and if anvbody has anvthine to produce before the Committee, why 
“@ would be glad to know it, just as soon as posnib’ ¢e 

MR. RYAN. As I understood the question of future considere- 
ation of evidence wil’? be taken up in executive session. 

MR. JOHNSTON, I move you we go into executive session for a 
few moment se 

THE GIAIRMAN, If there is no objection, the Comuittee will go 
into executive session for a few minutes. 
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